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00A XxvaT. 
Rovot yn, of Hapſpurg, the firſt Emperor of the 


. 


Houſe of Auſtria. 


FF ERMANY at this time may be ſaid to have ex- Diſorders 
hauſted her ſtrength, rather than to have been and anar- 

uieted. Richard, duke of Cornwall, was dead. chy of the 

he pretenſions of Alphonſo, king of Ca/tile, were ex- empire. 

tinguiſhed. Ottacar, IIId king of Bohemia, is ſaid to have 

refuſed the empire, - which had been now fifteen years vacant. 

This vacancy was not altogether without its utility ; for ſeve- 

ral of the cities and ſtates of Germany formed particular laws for 

themſelves, and confederated together to obſerve them: many 

of them are in force at this time. The miſeries of the empire 

aroſe from the ambition' of the princes, who were maſters of 

the great fiefs, and found their account in: having no head to 

controul them. Such was Ottacar the IIId. who pretended to 

two votes in the election; one as king of Bohemia, and the 

other as duke of Auſtria, which he had violently ſeized. The 

princes of the empire, particularly the elector Palatine, diſ- 

puted the validity of the earl of Cornwall's election to the em- 

pire, and conſequently the Bohemian vote for Auſtria; and 

both he and the other princes thought, that the allowing a 

double vote to a family already ſo powerful, was next to ren- 

dering the empire hereditary in the houſe of Bohemia. 


* 


Eregory the Xth was then pope, and threatened, if the prin- Nodolphus 


ces delayed to fill the Imperial throne, that he would ſupply of Hapſ- 
it by his own authority. The eccleſiaſtical princes happened pts xs 4 


to be wiſe and moderate men, and the archbiſhop of Mentz, ſen empe- 
in a diet held at Franchfort, had intereſt and addreſs enough to ror, © 
procure the election to fall upon Rodolph, count of Hapſpurg, 

who accordingly accepted of the dignity. He was a prince of 

no powerful family, but of uncommon prudence and courage; 
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- fee, and having no family claim upon Sicily, he acknowledged 


AGE RAL HIS 


and by a ſeries of rapine, which was ſanctified by ſucceſs, he 
had very confiderably augmented his paternal eftate, origi- 


nally but inconſiderable. He had been great marſhal at the 


Bohemian court, and he was befriended by the duke of Bava- 
ria, who was conſtituted the arbiter of the election, and prefer- 
red him to two obſcure competitors who had been propoſed 
by the other princes, only- becauſe they were too weak to' be 
formidable. : 

than they did of Rodalph, who by his perſonal valour, and an 
extraordinary appearance of devotion, had obtained great re- 
putation in the empire. He was beſieging Baſil in a private 
quarrel, when the bailiff of Nuremberg brought him an ac- 
count of his election; upon which he repaired to Aix-la-Cha- 


pelle, where he was crowned, Many circumitances tend to 
prove that he was a man of uncommon parts and reſolution. 


He was fifty-hve years of age at the time of his election, 
which had been in vain proteſted againſt by the kings of Ca- 
file and Bohemia. When Henry of Neufchatel heard of his 
election, he conceived, a mortal chagrin, and broke out into 
the following exclamation : Sit firm in thy ſeat, O Lord God, 
otherwiſe Rodolph will dethrone thee. At the time of his coro- 


nation, ſome ſcruples ariſing concerning the inveſtiture, be- 
cCauſe no /mperial ſceptre was at hand, he ſnatched a crucifix 


from the altar; This, ſaid he, fall be my ſceptre, and made uſe 
of it accordingly, none daring to contradict him. | 

His firſt cares were to reſtore the ſafety of the public roads 
and communications, a province for which he was well quali- 
hed by his former courſe of life. He hanged up all the petty 


robbers who fell into his hands, and particularly 99 in one day 


at Erfurt; with the more powerful he entered into agreements, 
upon their promiſing amendment for the future; and it is ſaid, 
that his being the father of ſix handſome daughters, was no 
mean recommendation of him to the empire, each prince hop- 
ing for the honour of his alliance. His ſon, Albert, had mar- 
ried the uterine ſiſter of Conradin, and after that young prince's 
fatal end, he claimed Alſace and part of Suabia in her right, 
and by the aſſiſtance of his father he made his claim good. 
The houſe of Suabia, which had been ſo formidable both to 
the pope and the princes of the empire, may be now conſi- 
dered as extinct, and Rodolph adopted a new ſyſtem of policy. 
He made the pope his friend by promiſing obedience to his holy 


the right of the Anfouvine family to that crown, Having thus 
reſtored the quiet of the empire, he proc-eded againſt the prin- 
ces who had proteſted againſt his election, particularly A.- 
phonſo and Ottacar of Bohemia. By the aſſiſtance of the pope 
he filenced the firſt, and in a diet at Aug ſburg, Ottocar was 


voted to have uſurped Av/?ria, Stiria, Carniola, and Carinthia. 


This ſentence being intimated to Ottocar, he turned it into ri- 


dicule, ſaying, Thar he owed Rodolph nothing, as he had paid 


him his wages while be tvas in bis ſervice. Rodolph, how- 
| ever, 


The electors could not have made a better choice 
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ever, was not to be trifled with; he rejected an unmanly pro- 
poſal made by a nobleman to aſſaſſinate Ottocar, but marched 
againſt him and his friends, the chief of whom was the duke 
of Bavaria, at the head of an army, and ſubdued them ſuc- 
ceſſively in perſon. Without puſhing them to deſpair, he al- 
ways left a door open for a reconciliation; He gave one of his 
daughters in marriage to Otho, prince of Bavaria, and receiv- 
ed from that duke 40,000 ounces of gold, as the price of the 
marriage, He reduced the yon of Baden, with the counts 
of I/irtenberg, Neuberg and Friberg, and obliged them to give 
up all that they bad unlawfully ſeized upon. 


The archbiſhops of entz and Cologne, with other great prin- Receives 
ces of the empire, afraid that the houſe of Hapſpurg ſhould the ho- 
become as powerful as that of Suabia had been, interpoſed mage of 
partly their authority, and partly their good offices, to prevail the king 
with Rodolph to accommodate matters with Ottocar. It was of Bohes 
agreed that the latter ſhould hold Bohemia and Moravia, as fiefs mia, 


of the empire; that he ſhould give up Auſtria to the houſe of _ 


 Hapſpurg ; that his ſon Wenceſlaus, though no more than ſeven 


years of age, ſhould marry one of the emperor's daughters, 
and that Ottocar ſhould give his daughter in wife to Rodolph 
the emperor's fifth ſon, together with Carinthia and ſome other 
1 4 but the chief article of this accommodation con- 
iſted in Ottocar performing homage to the emperor in the iſle 
of Camberg, in the Danube. This was a moſt mortifying cir- 
cumſtance, and Radolph was reſolved to be revenged for the in- 
ſult which had been offered him by his former maſter. A tent 
was conſtructed with cloſe hangings, where the homage was 
to be performed, while both ſides of the Danube were lined 
with German princes, courts, and armies. In the middle of 
the ceremony, the curtains of the tent flew back, and diſco- 
vered to the ſurrounding multitudes, Ottocar, all blazing in 
gold and jewels, on his knees, at the feet of the emperor, 
who was drefled like a plain country gentleman. Ottocar's 
wife, a haughty Nuſſian princeſs, upbraided him with his 
meanneſs, and he refuſed to ſtand to the terms. Rodolph raiſ- 
ed an army to chaſtize him, and though his horſe was killed 


in a battle that followed, yet he fought with amazing reſolu- and af;er: 
tion on foot, and being remounted, he charged his enemies ſo Wards 

furiouſly, that Ottocar was killed, and Rodolph obtained a com- kills him 
pleat victory. The houſe of Auſtria dates its greatneſs from in battle. 


that day, for Rodolph gave that dutchy, with Stiria, Carinthia, 
and Carniola, to his ſon Albert, who was thereby incorporat- 
ed with the college of the princes ; and he beſtowed Suabia on 
his ſon Rodolph. As to Bohemia, he gave it to young H/enceflaus, 
but appointed the marquis of Brandenburg to be his guardian. 
The houſe of Bavaria thought themſelves injured by this de- 
ſtination, and claimed Auſtria; but though that duke was 
joined by his brother the count Palatine, yet Rodolph reduced 


them both, and not only obliged them to renounce their pre- 
: e tenſions 
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tenſions to Auſtria, but to give up ſeveral conſiderable eſtates 
claimed by the emperor upon the river Ens. 

The conduct of Rodolph was equally prudent as vigorous : 
he thought it was impracticable to recover all the Imperial 
claims in /taly, and he choſe to make the popes Gregory the 
Xth, and Nicholas the IIId, his friends. They accordingly 
rejected the claims of all his rivals in the empire, and on the 

1297. 1cthof February, 1279, he ceded all claims to Matilde's eſtate, 
either as proprietor or paramount. The more Rodolph grant- 
ed, the more the pope roſe in his demands. He required Ra- 

dolph to take upon him the croſs, chiefly that he might remove 

Redelp)”s him from Italy: Rodolph complied, but had no intention to 

accom- fulfil his engagements, nor to appear in /aly, but at the head of 
modation an army. Being neceſſitated for money, he ſold all the Imperial 
with the claims in /taly to the inhabitants of the different ſtates where 
pope. they lay; Lucca, Florence, Genoa and Bologna, paid for their 
privileges, but at the ſame time deſired to continue under the 
Imperial protection. Rodolph, in fact, gave nothing in return for 
the ſums he received, but lent to the Italians his name, which 
they occaſionally made uſe of againſt the papal encroachments. 
The pope ſaw his drift, and threatened him with excommu- 
nication, which he actually pronounced; but Innocent the Vth 
invited Rodolph to a reconciliation. This might have been 
eaſily effected, had not new differences ſtarted up between 
Nodolph and the king of Sicily; the latter abſurdly perſiſted in 
aſſerting his right to the vicariate of Taſcany, which he could 
only hold during the vacancy of the empire, and Radolph claim- 2 
ed from him as hefs of the empire, Provence and Forcalquier, _ 
which the houſe of Anjou pretended to hold, though Berengar. 
the laſt poſſeſſor, had died without male iſſue. The pope was 
in no good terms with Charles, who was forced to reſign the 
vicariate of Tuſcany, but retained the provinces of Provence 
and Forcalquier, and the emperor gave his daughter Clementia 
in marriage to Charles Martel, one of his Sicilian majeſty's 
grandſons; Provence and Forcalquier formed the dower of 


% 


h the princeſs. — | 
"he si. The houſe of Anjou became now formidable to the popes, _ 
. who found that Charles was projecting the conqueſt of Con- 
flantinople itſelf ; he governed Sicily by his ſubjects of Provence, © 
which, as we have ſeen, was actually a fief of the empire. They 
acted in every reſpect conformably to the bloody and oppreſſive 
meaſures of Charles ; and the pope encouraged a Fx for i 
maſſacring all the Proven;als and French in $:dly at one blow. 
One John de Procida, a noble native of Salerno, who exerciſ= :- 
ed the profeſſions of law and phyfic, but an enthuſiaſt for the 
houſe of Sabia, undertook to be the agent. He proceeded 
with incredible addreſs and ſecrecy ; he went to Conſlantinople, 
where he put the emperor Michael Paleologos on his guard 
againſt Charles of Anjou; he engaged Peter, king of Arragon, 
to make a deſcent upon Sicihh, in right of his wife Conſfance/, 
who was daughter to Mainfroi, and repairing to Sicily he = 1 
is 
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the Provengals and French, on that iſland, to the number of 
8000, were maſſacred in one hour. Peter ſupported this 
maſſacre by a deſcent upon Sicily, which owned him for its 


king. 


During this tragedy, the emperor was regulating the affairs Rodel 
of Auſtria, and the other acquiſitions which had been lately tranſacti- 
made by his family. This he did in ſo prudent and ſo gene- ons in /ta- 


rous a manner, that he met with no oppoſition from the prin-/y. 
ces of the empire; and it is ſaid, that about this time, he or- 
dered all the law proceedings of his empire to be carried on 
in the German tongue. In 1283, the pope again preiſed the 
cruſades, but very unſeaſonably ; and Rodolph, to his great ſa- 
tisfaction, found the princes of the empire, who were aſſem- 
bled in a diet at Vurtzburg, averſe to all projects of that kind. 
No ſtate in Europe was fond of it, each being imbroiled with- 
in itſelf, even the popes found difficulty in reſtraining their 
ſubjects within the CE of their duty, and the differences 
among the eccleſiaſtics of Germany afforded to Rodolph a plau- 
fible pretext for declining the undertaking. About this time, 


Hungary was infeſted by the Cumani, and Honorius the IVth 


ſuffered Rodolph, upon his relinquiſhing all his claims on the 
exarchate of Ravenna, to name the biſhop of Baſil, his chan- 
cellor, to the vicariate of Tayſcany. This biſhop ſupplied the 
preſence of the emperor in Italy, but could not prevail upon 
the Imperial fiefs there to ſwear to him in the ſame manner as 
if his maſter had been preſent. Rodolph, on the other hand, 


had laid it down as a maxim never to venture his perſon in 


Italy, and made uſe of no violence in reclaiming the Tuſcans 
and his other ſubjects there to their duty, provided they paid 
him the moderate contingences they had ſtipulated for their 
freedom. The chancellor in the mean while was made arch- 
biſhop of Mentz by the pope, and upon his return to Germa- 
ny, he endeavoured to obtain for his holineſs the fourth, for 
four years, of the income of all the benefices in the empire; 
but in this he was effectually oppoſed. 


Some civil commotions happening in Sw:zerland, to which His | 
the emperor had a particular relation, he ſent his ſon Rodolph daughter 
thither, and afterwards his eldeſt fon Albert, who reduced the married to 
inſurgents, and ſubdued the abbot of St. Gall, who had fa- the king 
voured them. One Anſelmo, however, lord of Rupolſtein, be- of Bobe- 
haved with ſuch reſolution, and made ſo great a progreſs on mia. 


the borders of Alſace, that the emperor was obliged to give 
him his own terms. The truth is, Radolph was, by this time, 


grown old, and wanted to compleat his family ſettlements, 


which he had projected with ſo much ſagacity. He continued 
to avail himſelf of his daughters, one of whom, Judith, he 
gave in marriage to Wencęſlaus, the young king of Bohe- 
mia, who, on that occaſion, was confirmed in the poſt of cup- 
bearer to the emperor, but upon the condition of his renounc- 
ing all his claims upon I I, and their CO 

| 3 | n 


his ſcheme ſo well, that on the third day of Eafter, 1282, all 1282. 
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1290. In 1290, Nodolpb, in a diet at Erfurt, terminated the great 
cauſe concerning the ſucceſſion to the landgraviate of Thurin- 
gia, one part of which was given to the marquis of Miſnia, 
Affairs of and the other to the poſterity of the duke of Brabant. An af- 
{karirgia, fair of ſtil! greater conſequence was agitated at this diet. The 
Cumani had killed Ladiſiaus the IIld, king of Hungary, and 
three competitors for his ſucceſſion ſtarted up, of whom Ro- 
and Hun- dolph was one; Hungary, as he pretended, being a fief of the 
gary. empire; the other two were os the Venetian, who was 


pope pretended that the crown of Hungary belonged to him. 
'The emperor gave it to his ſon Albert, The pope conferred it 
on Charles Martel, but Andrew took poſſeſſion of it. Charles 
Martel, as we have already ſeen, was married to Roadolph's 
daughter, and therefore he relinquiſhed Albert's pretenſions in 
favour of Charles. The Hungarians, however, ſtuck by An- 
drew, in oppoſition both to the pope and the emperor. This 


ers died, it is ſaid, in the ſame year, each in poſſeſſion of a 
part of that kingdom. „ 5 4 
F About this time, Otho, count of Burgundy, having declared 
luccels. himſelf a vaſſal to the king of France, was put to the ban of 
the empire, and after being defeated by Rodo/ph, ſued for 
peace. Soon after, being joined by the count de Monbelliard, 
he renewed the war, and though the king of France threaten- 
ed to come to the aſſiſtance of the two counts, Rodolph took 
Montbelliard, and beſieged Beſangon, but afterwards granted 
them peace upon Otho's doing him homage. Rodolph then 
cleared Franconia, Suabia, and Thuringia, of the freebooters 
who infeſted thoſe provinces, and ordered numbers of them 
to be executed without regard to their quality, but at the ſame- 
time he improved his finances by their fines and forfeitures. Ro- 
dolph's great abilities for government, joined to the paſſion he 
He is had for aggrandizing his family, a quality which ſeems to have 
dreaded been entailed upon all his poſterity, rendered him ſo formi- 
by the dable to the princes of the empire, that they refuſed to ac- 
princes of knowledge his fon Albert as his coadjutor, or as king of the 
the em- Romans. Rodolph, in diſguſt, retired to Spire, where he died 
pire. in the 73d year of his age, on the 15th of Fuly, 1291. He 
His death, was married to Anne, the daughter of Albert, count of Hog- 


ate of Alſace. Of ſeven ſons which he had, only two ſur- 
vived him, Albert, duke of Auſtria, and Rodolph, duke of 
Suabia and landgrave of _ His daughters were Judith, 
married to the king of Bohemia; Glementia, wife to Charles, 
afterwards king of Hungary; Matilda, married to the count 


quis of Brandenburg; Catharine, to the duke of Bavaria; and 
Euphemia, who was a unn | 


* 


grandſon to Andrew a former king of Hungary, and Charles 
Martel, nephew by his mother to the late Ladiſſaus. The 


competitorſhip never was perfectly decided; for both pretend- 


12917 berg, who brought to his family great part of the landgravi- 


palatine ; Agnes, to the duke of Saxony; Hedrige, to the mar- 
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Few princes have been known to unite the plainneſs of man- and cha- 
ners with the arts of government, ſo compleatly as Rodolph rater. 
did. Though elevated to the higheſt ſtation of any man 

on the continent of Zurope, he is ſaid to have practiſed a 
primitive, if not a ruſtic, ſimplicity. By the dint of ſtrong 

natural parts, he reſtored order, government, and tranquillity 

to the empire, which he found in a ftate of anarchy. He was 

an eminent inſtance of the triumph of natural ſagacity over all 

the refinements of politics. He never diſguiſed his intentions, 

and he always carried his ends by direct meaſures. An inſtance 

of this he exhibited in the laſt war he was engaged in ; while 

he was beſieging Be/angon, the king of France threatened, that 
if he did not retire he would march againſt him at the head of 
an army: Let him come, ſaid Rodolph, and wwe will teach him 

the reſpect that is due to the longeſt ſword. The aggrandizement 
bol his family is ſaid to have led him into ſome oppreflive mea- 
ſures, as he loſt no opportunity of amaſſing money, 


1 


3 An Interregnum of nine Months. 


Rodolph left his great family ſcheme incompleat, as he had Interreg- 
failed in perſuading the princes of the empire to raiſe his eldeſt num. 
' fon Albert to the Imperial dignity. The Auftrians and Stirians 
dilliked his government, which they complained of as being 
arbitrary, and threatened to league themſelves with the kings 
of Hungary and Bohemza, and other princes of the empire, to 
moderate Albert's tyranny ; but matters were compromiſed be- 
tween him and them, by the mediation of Lewrs, count pala- 
tine of the Rhine. Some diſputes concerning the ſucceſſion to 
the dutchy of Limburg next ſucceeded, between the count of 
Guelderland and the duke of Brabant, in which the latter ob- 
tained a compleat victory over the friends of the former, and 
remained in quiet poſſeſſion of Limburg, which was after- 
wards confirmed to him by Henry of Luxenburg, who was 
afterwards emperor, and married the duke of Brabant's eldeſt 


daughter. 


2 


1 C 
4 AnoLen of Naſſau. 


>" 1 HE confuſion and anarchy introduced by the interreign 49o/ph 
= is inexpreſſible. Albert of Auſtria, ſon to the late em- choien 
pPeror, had the greateſt natural intereſt, but the archbiſhop of emperor, 
Mentz brought the princes of the empire into his opinion, that 
the liberties of the empire would be beſt ſecured by a prince 
of no power, and therefore he propoſed his kinſman, Adolph 
of NMaſſau, to fill the Imperial throne. He had the reputation 
of being the beſt general of his age, and he joined magnani- 
mity to valour. The „ choſe him not ſo much perhaps 
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for his qualities, as for his poverty, and he conſtituted Boe- 
mund, archbiſhop, his firſt miniſter. By the advice of that 
prelate, he behaved with great moderation, even towards the 
friends of Albert, though he knew he was a pretender to the 
Imperial dignity. One of his firſt meaſures of government 
was to try his ſtrength againſt Otho of Burgundy, who had 
ſworn allegiance to the king of France, and was befriended 
by Albert of Auſtria. The latter refuſing to pay his contingen- 
cy towards the war, Adolph entered into his territories, but 
without any other effect than that of diſguſting the princes 
of the empire by his military turn. This was followed by a 
revolt of many Alſatian noblemen, particularly of Anſelmo, 
Jord of Rapol/tein, whom e . ſubdued and impriſoned for 
life. Albert of Auſtria diſguiſed his reſentment at being diſap- 
pointed of the empire, well knowing that Adolph, being deſti- 
tute of civil accompliſhments, would ſoon ruin himſelf. 
Adolph propoſed a marriage between his ſon Gerlac and Albert's 
daughter, but the latter rejected the propoſal with an Auſtrian 
haughtineſs, Adolph received ſome ſupport from Edward king 
of England, in hatred of the king of France, with whom he 
was at war, and who had diſmembered the empire of Franche 
Compte. The money Adolph received from Edward, enabled 
His ini- him to purchaſe Thuringia and Miſnia, though to the preju- 
quitous dice of the true heirs. He then made a formal demand upon 
purchaſe the king of France of the kingdom of Arles and other hefs 


gia, ambaſſadors with the utmoſt contempt, upon which an impo- 
tent war enſued, not much to the credit of either party. Phi- 


engaged in his intereſt the powerful duke of Auſtria, and the 
true heirs of Thuringia and Miſnia. Adolph's affairs became 
thereby extremely embarraſſed in the empire, and the more 
; ſo as his poverty did not admit of his ſharing with the arch- 
which he biſhop of Menix, and the other princes who had raiſed him 
loless to the empire, the ſubſidies he received from England. The 
event was, that the brothers Frederic, Didtman, and Henry, 
the true heirs of Thuringia and Miſnia, after a three years war, 
in which they were generally ſucceſsful, ſtripped Adolph of all 
J „ Tharmpia, | 
His miſ- His own private vices completed his ruin, and rendered 
Earriages, him ſo odious, that the archbiſhop of Mentz, Wenceflaus, king 
of Bohemia, Albert, duke of Auſtria, the two margraves of 
Brandenburg, and the duke of Saxony, drew up againſt him a 
kind of impeachment, which was to ſerve as a ground-work 
for his depoſition. They accuſed him of having given up the 
Tights of the empire in Italy; of a mean, laviſh, tyrannical, 
arbitrary behaviour; of his receiving money from Edward, 
king of England, without fulfiliing the conditions on which he 
obtained it; of his having encouraged his ſoldiers to violence 
and robbery ; and of encouraging his officers in oppreſſing the 
{ubjects, All thoſe charges ſeem to have been built on the 


of Thurin- which he ſaid belonged to the empire. Philip diſmiſſed his 


lip having diſcovered that Adolph was a penſioner of England, 


ſame. 
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= fame baſis, which was his poverty, which did not allow him 
_ either to keep a proper diſcipline in the empire, or to fulfil his 
e engagements with England. They added to their impeach- 
* ment a crime of a moſt inhuman nature, that of not only hav- 
it ing debauched many women, married, unmarried, and even 
d nuns, but that he had put many to death, after forcing them 
d to ſatisfy his brutal appetites. Adolph, on the other hand, was 
M befriended by the archbiſhop of Triers, by the count Pala- 
it tine, and the duke of Bavaria; ſo that he, for ſome time, 
8 made head againſt the confederacy, which choſe Albert, duke 
a of Auſtria, or their emperor. He raiſed troops to maintain 
5 his pretenſions againſt Adolph, whoſe right was ſupported by 
r the pope, notwithſtanding all the arts made uſe of at the court 


- © of Rome to get the ſentence of his depoſition confirmed. This 
was fo important a point to Albert, that his ambaſſador, the 
count de Hobemberg, forged letters of depoſition under the 
pope's hand and foal. and delivered them as true ones to the 
princes of the Auſtrian party; but this ſhameful impoſture 
| yas ſoon diſcovered, by the pope's firm attachment to Adolph. 
When Albert was elected, the archbiſhop of Mentx ha- 
rangued the people in the great church there. In his ſpeech, 
which was intended as the act of depoſition, he inſiſted upon 
Adolph's indigence as a good reaſon for depoſing him, and al- 
lowed, that for ſome time after his acceſſion to the empire, 
he had behaved as a wiſe and a worthy prince, without ſpeci- 
fying the horrid crime of having murdered the women he had 
dJaiebauched: We are informed, ſaid he, that the envoys we ſent to 
> Rome, have obtained the pope's ſentence of depoſition ; others tell Depoſiti- 
© ws thecontrary; but, without regarding any authority but what is on, 
ve ſted in ourſelves, we finding Adolph to be incapable of govern- 
ing the empire, depoſe him, and elett in his room Albert, duke of 
© Auſtria, to be king of the Romans. Adolph continuing to be 
': powerfully ſupported by the princes of his party, aſſembled 
his troops, and a bloody battle was fought near Spire, between 
im and his rival. Adolph, during the heat of it, ſingled out Al- 
HBert, and riding up to him, Now, ſays he, muſt you reſign to me 
the empire and your life : Both, replied Albert, are in the hands | 
of God, and thruſt his ſpear with ſuch fury through Adolph's and death. 
viſor, that the latter fell from his horſe, and was immediately 
diſpatched. This battle was fought the zd of Fly, 1293, no 1298. 
more than eleven days after Alberts election. Upon the death 
of Adolph, Albert ordered the carnage to be ſtopped, while the 
count Palatine and duke of Bavaria eſcaped by flight. Adolph 
reigned fix years; his wife was Imagina, daughter of Forlach, 
count of Limbourg, and by her he left two ſons, counts of Naſ- 
ſau, and ſeveral daughters, | 
When we conſider the diſpoſition of the times, and the cha- His cha- 
racter of the German princes of thoſe days, we are apt to look rater. « 
upon Adolph rather to be unfortunate than wicked or criminal 
in his conduct, He doubtleſs was brave in his perſon, and his 
failure towards the king of England was more than probably 
| . owing 
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_ owing to the oppoſition he met with, which prevented his 
marching in perſon to that prince's aſſiſtance againſt Fran, 
Tt was pretty extraordinary, that the partizans of the French 
king in the empire ſhould urge it as a crime againſt their em- 
peror that he had not affiſted their enemies. 


4 As Lo ae " oo dr 

| CHAT. aa 4 
. ALBERT the firſt, of Auſtria, called the Tri- p 
| umphant. 1 1 

| | | | ec 

Albert HE ſpirit of cruſading, which had been ſo unfortunate fa 
confirmed to the Germans, inſpired them with the moſt cruel and ec 
empcror. vindictive ſentiments. Their zeal was influenced by the po- p 
verty in which they found themſelves upon their return from 1 Z 

their expeditions, and without any provocation, or rather up- q 

on falſe pretexts, the Jews were moſt inhumanly robbed and £ 

plundered, not only all over Germany, but in the neighbouring 1 

provinces. Albert had protected ſuch of them as were in his 1 2 

dominions, and they paid him liberally for that protection. His 1 

acceſſion to the Imperial throne was a favourable period for 

them; he choſe to be recrowned at Aix-la- Chapelle, where 

the crowd was fo great, that his brother-in-law, the duke of I | 

Saxony, was there ſqueezed to death. The ſame ſpirit of diſ- ( 

0 


obedience and avarice that had ruined his predeceſſor, perſe- 

cuted him. The pope diſallowed his authority, and ſummon- 

ed him to appear at his tribunal. The eccleſiaſtical electors 

Jaid hold of this wretched pretence to withdraw their allegi- 

ance likewiſe, becauſe the emperor had required them to ſur- 

render the temporalities of which they had defrauded the re- 

venues of the empire. Thus ſituated, Albert had no recourſe 

but to ſtrengthen himſelf by an alliance with Philip the fair 

of France, the pope's mortal enemy. After ſome negotia- 

tions, a marriage was concluded between Albert's eldeſt ſon Ro- 

dolph, and the princeſs Blanche, Philip's ſiſter, by which A. 

Bert agreed to beſtow upon Rodolph and his heirs, Auftria, 

He di- Stiria, Carmola, Alſace, and the other territories, as Inperial 

vides his fiefs, and affigned Alſace and Fribourg as his daughter-in-law's 

eſtates jointure. This match ſerved only more to provoke the pope 

with his and the eccleſiaſtical electors; the former appeared publickly 

jon. with a ſword by his fide, and declared, that he knew of no 
Cæſar or king of the Romans but himſelf; and the latter form- 

ed the atrocious deſign of accuſing Albert as the murderer of 

his predeceſſor before the count Palatine, who, as they pre- 

tended, was judge within the Imperial palace, and that the 

N emperor himſelf was anſwerable to his juriſdiction. 

He is de- The party againſt Albert was the more encouraged in thoſe 

feated by unheard of proceedings, by the ill ſucceſs of Albert in a war 

D' Avenes, which he maintained againſt John D'Avenes, who claimed the 

=” _ | | ſucceſſion 
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cceſſion of John, count of Holland; while Albert pretended 
— it was Fn fief of the empire. The affair was 
at laſt compromiſed upon D' Fvenes conſenting to pay homage 
to the emperor for Holland, Weſt Friefland, and Zealand, and 
to receive the inveſtiture of them from him. This peace 

was made under the walls of Cologne, to which D' Avenes had 
driven Albert. He then ſummoned the eccleſiaſtical electors to 
appear before a diet of the empire at Meniz, but they anſwer- 
ed him only by caballing for his deſtruction, and retiring to 
the dominions of the count Palatine, before whom they cited 
Albert to appear. Albert, on this occaſion, diſcovered himſelf 
to be worthy of empire. The princes of Germany were ſhock-- 


It 


ed at the inſolence and abſurdity of this conduct, as the chief 


ate fact advanced againſt Albert was what his accuſers had approv- 
ed of, and enabled him to execute, we mean the death of his 
predeceſſor. Though the king of Bohemia, the marquis of 
Brandenburgh, and the duke of Saxony remained neuter in the 
| quarrel, yet Albert raiſed an army, with which he obliged the 
d eccleſiaſtical princes to give up their claims, and the count 
Palatine to purchaſe his peace with a large ſum of money. The 
anti-Imberialiſis in Germany had now no reſource but to pope 
is Boniface the VIIIth, who exerted himſelf in a manner that 


x K& was amazingly daring, He redoubled his ſummonſes and ful- and ex- 
e minations againſt Albert, and perceiving that he was ſupported communi- 
f BF by the king of France, he perſuaded that prince's brother, cated by 
Charles of Palais, to accept from him the office of Imperial vi- the pope. 


car in Italy. 

He next declared Charles emperor of the Greeks, and mar- 
ried him to the daughter of Baldwin the 2d, the depoſed em- 
pay of Conſtantinople. The throne of Poland was then filled 

y WYenceſlaus, and that of Hungary being vacant by the death 


1301. 
Affairs of 
Hungary, 


Andrew, the Hungarians offered it to Wenceſiaus like- 


of kin 
wiſe. That prince, who was at the ſame time king of Bohemia, 
recommended to their choice his ſon, who was actually 
crowned, and took the name of Ladiſlaus, though he was no 
more than thirteen years of age. Albert had always expreſſed 
the moſt profound regard for the holy ſee, notwithſtanding the 
pope's inſolence, and had made ſome unbecoming advances to 
obtain his friendſhip. Both of them pretended to have the diſ- 
poſal of the crown of Hungary, and therefore both of them 
were equally diſguſted with the proceedings of the Hungari- 
ans. The pope had adjudged their crown to Mary, the fitter 
of Ladiſſaus, the third king of Hungary, but ſhe reſigning her 
right to her grandſon Charobert, the pope undertook to ſupport 
him, as did Albert likewiſe, through the dread and hatred he 
had for Wenceſſuus. The latter was one of the moſt politic, 
as well as powerful princes, that Germany had ſeen for a long 
time; but the Germans under Albert had formed ridiculous no- 
tions of the vaſt wealth to be acquired by their becoming maſ- 
ters of the Bohemian ſilver mines; and they flocked to his 


ſtandard in ſuch numbers, that JYenceſſaus could not 1 — 
ee i chem 
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where 4 them in the field. It is ſaid, however, that he found means 
tert miſ- to poiſon the waters round the Imperial camp, by which 4]. 


car:ies. bert's army was almoſt ruined ; and he was obliged to fly to 
a—_ with its wretched remains. * 
He is re- The quarrel between Philip, king of France, and Boniface, 


conciled breaking out now with more violence than ever, the latter 


to the 
Pope. 


offered to confirm Albert's election, but upon very diſgraceful 
terms. He obliged Albert, in the moſt formal manner, to 
declare that the empire had been transferred by the holy ſee, 
from the Greeks to the Germans; and that all the rights, not 
only of the electors, but of emperors and kings, are derived 
from the pope. Such were ſome of the mortifying conceſſions 
upon which Boniface confirmed Albert's election. Soon after, 
the partizans of France found means to ſurprize the pope's 
perſon at Anagni; but though he was delivered by the valour 
of the cardinal de Fieſque, he died a few days after, and was 
ſucceeded by Benedict the Xth, who died eleven months after 
his elevation. During the ſhort time of his pontificate, he is 
ſaid to have been very favourable to the emperor and empire 
of Germany. 


Aﬀairs of Young Ladiſſaus continued to reign in Hungary; but partly 


Hungary, 


2 


ringia. 


through the turbulence of that people, and partly through his 
own miſmanagement, he had no power; and his father, to 
revent his ſuffering a violent death, brought him back to Bo- 
. by force. Mencęſlaus ſoon after died, as it is ſaid, 
through grief, and his ſon ſucceeding him, he reſumed his 
former name of Wenceſlaus, but was aſſaſſinated in his bed- 
chamber, twelve months after his acceſſion to the Bohemian 
crown. Three thrones, to which the emperor had preten- 
ſions, were now vacant; thoſe of Bohemia, Poland, and 
Hungary, and the ſubjects of each pretended to the power 
of electing their kings. The duke of Carinthia, who 
had married the ſiſter of the late king, had a ſtrong party 
of Bohemians in his favour ; but Albert raiſed his fon Rodolph, 
by force of arms, to that throne. Henry of Carinthia re- 
ſigned his pretenſions to Rodolph, who, having loft his hrft 
wife Blanche, married the widow of young Wenceflaus. Ro- 
dolph ſoon after died, and Albert endeavoured to procure the 
Bohemian crown for his other ſon Frederic, but he was diſap- 
pointed. Henry of Carinthia was recalled, and obtained the 
throne ; upon which Albert, after ravaging Bohemia, returned 

with his army to Auſtria. | 
We have already ſeen how the true heirs of Thuringia re- 
covered their patrimony from the emperor Adolph, who had 
purchaſed it from their unnatural father. Upon Adolph's 
death, his brother, Philip of Naſſau, demanded the territories 
in queſtion from the two brothers Frederic and Diftman, who 
held them in Philip's claim, was favoured by the empe- 
ror, in hopes of his ſharing the ſpoil. The princes were ſum- 
moned to appear at the Imperial tribunal, and all the inde- 
pendant part of Germany applauded their ſpirit, in e to 
ubmie 
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ſubmit their property to Albert's deciſion. Both fides raiſed 
forces; the princes were put to the ban of the empire; but 
Frederic raiſed an army with which he fought, and entirely 
defeated Albert at Luchan, and. obliged him to betake himſelf 
to a ſhameful flight. Notwithſtanding his loſs and diſgrace, 
Albert continued to ſupport Charobert in his claim to the crown 
of Hungary, which was diſputed by the duke of Bavaria; 
þut Charobert being befriended by the pope, the Bavarian 
was obliged to renounce his title, and Charobert aſcended 
the Hungarian throne. He took the name of Charles, and 
held it of the pope, his ſubjects preferring to be vaſſals to him 


rather than the emperor. A civil war, at this time, raged in 1307. 


31 


the north of Germany, between Gerhard, count of Hol/tein, Diſturb- 
and his nobles, whom he defeated and beſieged in Lubec. The ances in 


Lubeckers being ſtrongly ſupported by the duke of Saxony and the north. 


the king of Denmark, made a vigorous defence, though Ger- 
hard had built a fort at the mouth of the Trave to diitreſs their 
trade; but the quarrel was at laſt made up, by the interpo- 
ſition of the Daniſb general, and the emperor Albert was to 
decide, in four years time, to whom the fort was to belong. 


The Holſteiners, however, not being fond of an Imperial ar- 


bitration, agreed to refer all their future differences to the king 
of Denmark, and the duke of Mecklenburg. 


We are now arrived at the æra of the Helvetian liberty. Riſe of 
The conſtitution of S$wtzerland, before the acceſſion of the the Helwe- 


houſe of Hapſpurg to the Imperial crown, is little known. It ie liber- 
is certain that the Swztzers, by the ſituation of their country, ty, 


which 1s mountainous, and in many places inacceſſible, have 
always been inſpired with notions of independency, which 
they preſerved by maintaining a ſort of equality of condition 
among themſelves. In conſequence of this, they oppoſed all 
their overgrown nobility, but ſubmitted reſpectfully to the Im- 
perial authority. Three of their cantons, Ury, Daaden 
and Styitz, had put themſelves under the protection of Rodolph 
of Hapſpurg, before he became emperor, and he maintained 
them in their independency. The emperor Albert deviated 
from this moderation, and finding all the means he employed 
ineffectual to reduce them to a ſtate of dependence upon him 
as head of the houſe of Auſtria, he filled their country, by 
virtue of his Imperial authority, with a ſet of German mon- 
ſters, under the title of governors, who exerciſed all manner 
of cruelties upon the natives. One Exiſſer, an Auſtrian go- 
vernor of Ury, erected a cap on a pole in the market place of 


Altorff, and ordered that the ſame homage ſhould be paid to 


it by the paſſengers as to his own perſon. One William Tell, 


.an incomparable archer, refuſed to comply with this tyranni- 


cal, but ridiculous, command. He was apprehended and 
brought before Griſler, who condemned him either to be hang- 


ed, or to redeem his life by cleaving an apple placed on his 


ſon's head, at a certain diſtance, with an arrow. Tell had 


the good fortune to cleave the apple without touching his ſon. 
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Gri/ter ſeeing another arrow in his girdle, demanded what he 
intended to do with that, and 7% frankly anſwered, To hay, 
ſent it through thy heart had I killed my ſon : upon which Grifler 
condemned him to perpetual impriſonment, within a caſtle, on 
an iſland ; and accompanied him in the boat, that he might 
ſee him cloſely ſecured. A ftorm overtaking them, the com- 
mand of the boat was given to Tell, who had got his bread 
upon the water, and rowing the boat near the land, he jump. 
ed aſhore, and made his efcape. 

which is Though the Helvetic liberty is generally dated from this re- 

eftabliſh- markable ſtory, yet we are apt to think, that its connection 

ed. with it was only accidental, and that it had a more noble riſe. 
Three Szwiſſers, Arnauld Melchtat, a native of Underwald; Werner 
$trauffacher, of Switz ; and Walter Furts, of Ury ; * ſo 
uncouth that they have injured their memory) conſulted toge- 
ther upon the noble principles of freedom, and reſolved to de- 
liver their country from the Auſtrian tyranny. Each brought 
into the concert three more, and each being bound under an 
oath of ſecrecy, engaged others whom oppreffion had rendered 
deſperate. "The Auſtrian governors ſeem to have facilitated 
the enterprize of the conſpirators, by the contempt they had 
for the ſpirit and poverty of the Stbiſſers; for though they built 
forts, they took no care as to the diſcipline of the garriſons. 
The conſpirators finding themſelves ſtrong enough to make 

1308. their attempt, fixed on the firſt of January, 1308, and almoſt 

ö at the ſame hour they made themſelves maſters of the for- 
treſſes of Sarn, Altorff, and Lowertz, without the loſs of a man. 
Some hiſtorians tell us, that Tell eſcaped to the conſpirators, 
and entering into their confederacy, he ſtruck Griſler dead 
with an arrow. Whatſoever may be in this, it is certain, 
that the Auſtrians, in a ſhort time, were expelled from the 
Szwi/s cantons, who have ever ſince maintained their liberty. 

Conjec- Though we have given the great outlines of this revolution, 

Ls, yet undoubtedly many circumſtances are omitted. Albert in- 
tended to have erected the cantons into a principality, for one 
of his ſons; and we are apt to believe, that Tell's puniſh- 
ment was inflicted upon him in conſequence of ſome diſcoveries 
being made by Griſler, of his being engaged with the conſpi- 
rators. The death of Eriſler, by the arrow of Tell, who laid 
an ambuſcade for him, ſeems to be well aſcertained, as a cha- 
pel was built in commemoration of the event. 


Albert is Albert's paſhon for aggrandizing his family, or rather his 


murdered. ſons, ruined him. Upon the death of his brother Rodolph, 
duke of Suabia, and landgrave of Alſace, Albert took upon 
himſelf the tutorage of his only ſon Jon, who, after he was 
at age, could not perſuade the emperor to put him in poſleſ- 
ſion of his eſtates. John naturally ſuppoſed that Albert inte nd- 
ed to beſtow his patrimony upon one of his ſix ſons, whom 
he had by his empreſs; and in this belief he was confirmed 
by the univerſal deteſtation that prevailed againſt Albert, on 
account of his iniquitous practices in the affairs of Bohemia, 


Miſnia, 


: 
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ſnia, and Thuringia. He employed the biſhop of Straſ- 
— to intercede for him with the emperor, who gave 25 
no other anſwer than that he would conſider John's caſe, 
after he had ſerved for ſome time in his armies, Albert was 
then marching at the head of his troops, to reduce the revolt- 
ed cantons of Swiſeriand; and Fohn found means to engage 
in a deſign of aſſaſſinating him, three of Albert's favourite do- 
meſtics, Rodolph of Warth, Walter of Eſchebach, and Ulric 
of Palm. Albert having made an entertainment to his cour- 
tiers at Ball, ſet out for Rhinfelden, and being to croſs the ri- 
ver Rhees, near Schaff hauſen, he entered a boat, attended by 
John and the three domeſtics, while the ſon. and the other 
courtiers waited on the bank of the river for the return of the 
boat. The emperor and the conſpirators landing, he was pro- 
ceeding through a new plowed field, when he was ſtruck in. 
the throat by John, and wounded by the other aſſaſſins in dif- 
ferent parts of his body ; which put an end to his life in the 
ſight of his ſon and all his courtiers, who could afford him no 
aſſiſtance. The execution of this conſpiracy ſeems to have been 
owing to the fumes of wine; for it does not appear that the con- 
ſpirators had laid down any plan to follow, after it was over. 
John, after lurking a long time in /taly, died in a convent, to 
which the pope had confined him, by way of penance; Palm 
died in a convent likewiſe ; Eſchebach lived and died a cow- 
herd 3 5 years after; but Warth was broken alive upon the 
wheel. | | 

Beſides the ſix ſons which Albert had by his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter to the duke of Carinthia, he had five daughters, all 
of them married to conſiderable princes. It cannot be de- 
nied that Albert had courage and underſtanding ; but thoſe hiſto- 
rians who praiſe him for nis love of truth, do not conſider, that 
every act of injuſtice (and Albert was guilty of many) is a vio- 
lation of that divine virtue. His manners and perſon are ſaid 
to have been vulgar and coarſe, and he made uſe of his af- 
fectation for plainneſs, as a cloak for his ſordid avaricious: 


diſpoſition. 


C H A P. XXXI. 
Henry Ihe ſeventh, of Luxembourg, 


128 princes of Germany ſeem, for ſome reigns paſt, to 
have induſtriouſſy avoided chuſing for their head, a 


15 


His iſſue, 


and cha- 
racter. 


Henry | of 


Lu en- 


ſon or deſcendent of the immediately preceding emperor. 3 
Clement the Vth was then pope, and Philip the fair, king of 22 


France, protected him from the Italians and Romans, who had or 


driven him into exile. Some have even ſaid, that he owed 
his elevation to Philip, who exacted from him a promiſe that 
he would favour his pretenſions to the Imperial crown. Cle- 


ment durſt not diſoblige Philip, but he privately diſpatched ad- 
"or : | . vices, 


3. 
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vices, informing the electors, that if they did not ſpeedily de- 
termine their chice, Philip would become their head, and re- 
vive all the claims, which the deſcendents of Charles the Great 
by means had upon the empire. He recommended; at the ſame time, 
of the Henry, count of Luxembourg, who was accordingly choſen 
pope. by the fix electors, the kingdom of Bohemia being then va- 
cant. The names of thoſe electors are of importance. They 
were the archbiſhops of Mentz, Triers, and Cologne, who ated 
as chancellors; the count Palatine, and anceſtor of the preſent 
houſe of Bavaria, who was grand maſter of the houſhold; 
the duke of Saxony, who was great maſter of the horſe ; and 
the marquis of Brandenburg, who was great chamberlain, 
Before the eledion they drew up certain articles for the pre- 
ſervation of the fiefs and privileges which were to be con- 

firmed by the emperor elect, who was choſen at Franckforr. 

His fon Henry of Luxembourg had ſignalized himſelf in the empire on 
John cho- various occaſions, and was in Franc#fort at the time of the elec- 
fen king tion ; but he appeared to be greatly ſurprized when he was in- 
of Bohe- formed that it had fallen upon himſelf. Among the firſt exerciſes 
mia. of his authority, was his putting John of Auſtria to the ban of 
the empire, for murdering the late emperor. The Auſtrian 
dominions were claimed and obtained by Albert's ſons, Frede- 
ric, Leopold, Albert, and Otho; and here the iniquity of the 
houſe of Hapſpurg fully appeared; for the princes proved, 
that the emperor Rodolph had left the Auſtrian dominions to 
their father, who had never dared to avow the injury that was 
thereby done to their true heir. At this aſſembly, which was 
held at Spire, El:zabeth, daughter and heireſs to Wencęſlaus, 
king of Bohemia, made her appearance. The Bohemians had 
choſen the emperor's. ſon 7ohn for their king, but upon an ex- 
preſs condition which he and his father agreed to, of his mar- 
rying this princeſs, whoſe ſtory is ſomewhat ſingular. Per- 
ceiving that the emperor evaded the match, from ſome ſcruples 
he had of her chaſtity, ſhe came into the emperor's bed-cham- 
ber, attended by the chief matrons of the court, and un- 
drefling herſelf, ſubmitted to an inſpection, which fully vin- | 
dicated her chaſtity ; upon which the nuptials between her 
and John were celebrated with vaſt magnificence; and John, 
after ſurmounting a vigorous oppoſition made to him by the 
duke of Carinthia, was, together with his conſort, crowned 

at Prague, | | = 
Henry Henry, while preparations were making for his march. inte 
prepares {taly, ordered the bodies of his predeceſſors, Adolph and Al- 
to march bert to be ſolemnly interred at Spire, and then he ſent a ſplen- 
into /raly. did deputation, notifying his election to the pope, who rea- 
dily conſented to crown him at Rome, upon his promiſing to 
confirm all the rights and poſſeſſions of the holy ſee, which 
1310. had been ſworn to by preceding emperors. In 1310, the em- 
peror ſummoned the count of Murtemburg to appear in a diet 
at Spire; but the count refuſing to ſubmit, he was put to the 
ban of the empire, and diveſted of his eſtates. This emperor 
5 1 | | renewed 
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renewed that perſecution againſt the Fers, on pretence of 


their uſury and extortion, and would for the ſame reaſon have 
ſeized upon the properties of the knights templars, who were 


immenſely rich, had they not been protected by the pope. 
Italy ſtill continued to be torn by the factions of the Guelphs 
and Gibelins; but the Imperial authority was then but little 
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heard of in that country. The emperor endeayoured to re- 


vive it by making the moſt magnificent promiſes to the ſtates 
and people, and appointed his ton Fohn, king of Bohemia, with 
a proper council, to adminiſter the affairs of the empire du- 
ring his abſence. When he arrived in 1taly with his army and 
the chief German princes, inſtead of obſerving his promiſes, 
it was eaſily perceived that he intended to revive all the Im- 
perial claims upon Itah. The pope repented of the encou- 
ragement he had given him, and formed a ſtrong confederac 

to thwart him, but without ſucceſs. He was received at Alti, 
Caſal, and Vercelli, where he left German governors, and en- 
couraged all the Gibelin faction to repair to his ſtandards, En- 
tering Milan without any oppoſition, he obliged the inhabi- 
tants, who were rich, to pay him a ſum of money; and he 
diſplaced Guy de la Torre from the government of that city, 
which he gave to Matthew Viſconti, the founder of an illuſtri- 
ous race. De la Torre reſented his deprivation, and is ſaid to 


have entered into a conſpiracy for murdering the emperor and 


his attendants; but this, by others, is thought to be only an 
invention to juſtify the maſſacre that followed of la Torre's 
friends, and the ſeizure of their eſtates. Guy himſelf eſcaped, 
and Henry ordered his own chancellor to be burnt alive, for 
having ſecretly plotted with Guy for his deſtruction, and that 


of the German army. 


As Henry was poor, he put his favours up to ſale, at Par- 
ma, Vicenza, and Placentia. Cremona ventured to oppole him, 
for which he ſacked and plundered it. Padua bought her 
peace with 100,000 crowns, and the Venctians, beſides a large 
ſum of money, preſented the emperor with a magnificent gold- 
en crown enriched with diamonds, and other coſtly regalia. 
'The whole of Henry's progreſs, which is known by the name 
of the Roman expedition, was ſo alarming to the [talians, that 
the old iron crown was ſecreted at Monſa, and Henry was 
crowned with one made on purpoſe. Breſcia made a moſt 
deſperate reſiſtance againſt the emperor's troops, and under the 
command of Thibault de Druſjati, gave him battle. Though 
the victory was obſtinately conteſted, and the emperor beaten 
off his horſe, yet the German diſcipline carried the day ; the 


His pro- 
gre {< 5 


Oppreſ- 


ſton, 


Breſciaus were driven back into their city, and Thibault, be- 


ing found juſt alive on the field of battle, was, for his ingra- 
titude to F{crry, torn in pieces by horſes, for which the Bre/- 
cians hanged fifty of the German priſoners over their walls. 
Henry, whole brother had been killed during the ſiege, preſ- 
fed it with redoubled fury, and obliged the Bre/crans to ſurten- 


der at diſcretion. Inſtead of inflicting upon wem the 'dread- 
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ful penalties he had threatened, he was contented with diſ- 
mantling their city, and obliging the inhabitants to pay him 
60,000 crowns. He appointed a German governor in Breſcia, 
as he did in Verona, Parma, and Mantua, all which cities he 
viſited, and then he marched to Genoa, where he was received 


as emperor. The pope, who remained ſtill in exile from 


Rome, confederated with Robert, king of Naples, and the 
powerful cities of Florence, Bologna, and Lucca, to "wy Hen- 
75s progreſs. In the mean time, to amuſe him, Kobert's 
brother, the prince of AZorea, was ſent to Rome with a body 
of troops, on pretence of preparing matters for the pope's 
reception; but after ſeizing all the chief poſts of the city, he 
declared that he would not give him admittance. 

Henry, by favour of the Colonnas, appeared before Rome witli 
his army in battalia; upon which the prince of Morea with- 
drew his troops, and Henry entering the city, demanded of 
the deputation of cardinals ſent by the pope to crown him, 
that the ceremony ſhould be performed in the church of St. 
Fohn de Lateran, becauſe that of St. Peter's was in his enemy's 
hands. The cardinals, with reluctance, complied ; and the 
people of Rome, the ſtreets of which ran with blood, were in 
hopes of ſeeing their tranquillity re-eſtabliſhed. They were 
deceived. The emperor, inſtead of giving them the uſual 
largeſs, demanded money from them ; upon which they ran 


to arms, killed 2000 of his men, and drove himſelf out of the 


city. Henry imputed this loſs and diſgrace to the king of Na- 
ples, and formed a league with Frederic the IId, king of Si- 
cily, for attacking Naples, after he had reduced na The 
pope endeavoured, but in vain, to prevent this league, for 
the emperor proceeded with fire and ſword through the Taſcan 
territories ; and after beſieging Florence for forty days, he was 
forced to abandon the enterprize, and to march his army in- 
to winter quarters, while his enemy, Robert, was choſen by 
the Tuſcan ſtates to be their protector for four years. 

In the ſpring of the year, 1313, Henry ſummoned Robert to 
appear before him, and not obeying, he was, as his feuda- 
tory, put to the ban of the empire, and pronounced guilty of 
treaſon. He proceeded in the ſame frantic manner againſt the 
Florentines and the Lucqueſe. The reinforcements he expect- 
ed from Germany arriving at laſt, and the Genoeſe and Si- 
cilian fleets being ready, he prepared to march againſt Naples, 
notwithitanding all the pope could do to reſtrain him ; but 
he previouſly ſent an apology for his conduct to the king of 
France, who ſeemed to be alarmed at his progreſs. Henry 
was ſo intent upon his Neapolitan expedition, that he headed 
it in perſon, though his health was then' very precarious. 
Being advanced almoſt as far as Vienna, he died, not without 
ſtrong ſuſpicion of his having been poiſoned in a conſecrated 
hoſt, by Bernard de Montepulciano, a Dominican, His death 
happened after he had reigned four years, ſeven months, and 
eighteen days, and in the fifty-firſt year of his age. This 

2 emperor 
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emperor was married to Margaret, a daughter of the duke of 
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Brabant, by whom he had John, king of Bohemia, and four and iſſue. 


daughters; Beatrix, who was married to Charles, king of 
Hungary ; Mary, the wite of Charles the fair, of France ; Ag- 
nes, who was married to Rodelph, count palatine of the Rhine; 
and Catharine, the wife of Leopold, duke of Auſtria. We are 


told by ſome writers that Henry, at the time of his death, was. 


betrothed to Catharine, daughter to Albert of Auſtria, We 
can add but little to what we have already obſerved concern- 
ing the character of this prince, whoſe boundieſs thirſt after 
power and money, expoſed him to the hatred and contempt 
of the Italians. He ſeems to have purſued a ſyſtem different 
from thoſe of his immediate predeceſſors, by endeavouring 

to eſtabliſh that empire in 1taly, which Frederic the IId had in 
vain aimed at. It is difficult to ſay what the event might have 
been, had Henry lived a few yearslonger ; for though both Guelphs 
and Gibilines hated the eſtabliſhment of the /mperial power in 
Italy, yet their intereſts were ſo equally ballanced, and the 
Tal in general were ſo greatly divided amongſt themſelves 
that a reſolute army of Germans, animated by the hopes of 
Italian plunder, might have effected vaſt revolutions. 


An interregnum of fourteen months. 


The affairs of Germany, during the abſence of her emperors J nterreg- 


in Italy, afford, as it were, a diſtinct copartment in hiſtory, num. 


eſpecially, as was the caſe with the laſt emperor, when they 
left behind them a delegation of power with a king of the Ro- 
mans, or a proper regency. The abſence of the late Henry 
was the æra of the aggrandizement of the knights of the Teu- 
zonic order, who had already butchered all the Samogitians who 
would not turn Chriſtians, and had made ſome important ſet- 
tlements towards the Baltic. In a difpute between Maſterein 
and his younger brother J/ratiſlaus, concerning their ſucceſ- 
ſion to their father in the dutchy of Pomerania, the latter had 
made ſeveral conſiderable conceſſions to the knights, and tho? 
they gave them no effectual aſſiſtance, the count de Helderingen, 
grand maſter of their order, being favoured by the pope's le- 


gates, was put in poſſeſſion of the town and caſtle of Dantzzc, 
then belonging to Pomerania. Dantzic, after this, underwent 


various revolutions, and paſled through ſeveral owners, Bran- 
denburghers as well as Poles. The latter, while they remained 
in — of it, were ſeized by the former. The knights, 
at the requeſt of the Poles, raiſed the ſiege, but kept the town 


to themſelves, becauſe their employers could not otherwiſe 


pay them. After this, they purchaſed the Praaſſian Pomerania 
from the marquis of Brandenburg, then a powerful prince in 


the north of Germany. Many other revolutions, belonging 


to another part of our hiſtory, particularly the acquiſition 


which the duke of Mecęlenburgb made of the city of Ngßfccł, 


happened about the ſame time. 
| C 2 But 
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Order of But the chief object of attention to all Europe in the year 
the Tem- 1313, was the extinction of the order of Knights Templars. 
fplars ex- They were put to death with various tortures, and perſecuted 
tinguiſhed in many different ſhapes by the European princes ; but they 
found ſome reſpite in Bavaria and Auſtria, though at lat 
even thoſe followed the fate of their brethren, till their order 
became extinct. The ridiculous charges brought to juſtify 
the cruelties exerciſed upon them, fuch as thoſe of witch- 
craft, forcery, and idolatry, fulty prove that their wealth was 
their greateſt crime ; and indeed, when all circumſtances are 
conſidered, had their extinction been effected without the 
Horrid cruelties attending it, the meafure might have been 
wiſe and juſt, as they were by far too powerful and too rich 

for a religious order. 
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CHAP. XX. 
LEWIS ihe fifth, of Bavaria. 


R * 


Acceſſion 1 PO N the death of Stephen, duke of Bavaria, his bro- 
of Lewis ther Lew:s claimed the regency of his dominions, in 
to the In. which he was oppoſed by Frederic, duke of Auſtria, who was 
perial obliged to reſign to Lewrs his pretenſions. It was ſoon ſeen 
throne. that this quarrel was only a trial of ſkill between thoſe two 
rinces, each of whom had an eye upon the Fnperial crown. 
Thoſe and many other diforders which then prevailed in Ger- 
many, obliged Lewrs and Rodolph, dukes of Bavaria, to form 
an aſſociation for the ſupport of the public tranquillity againſt 
thoſe robbers who infeſted every corner of Germany, and which 
was to laſt till the Imperial throne was filled. It became now 
a received maxim among the German princes, that the elec- 
tion of an emperor belonged to the great hereditary offices of 
the palace, but the rights of ſucceſſion among thoſe princes 
was fo confuſed by marriages, intermarriages, laft wills, bans 
of the empire, and the like, and indeed the right of fucceſſion 
itſelf was ſo unſettled among them, that ſeveral princes 
claimed the ſame ſervices. Henry, duke of Carinthia, diſputed 
with John of Luxembourg, the king of Bohemia, the ſervice of 
cup-bearer, and conſequently the right of being an elector. 
The like diſputes happened between John and Rodolph, the 
two dukes of Saxony, each claiming to be grand marſhal of 
the empire; nor would Lew:s, duke of Bavaria, reſign to his 
elder brother, the count Palatine, his right of voting. All 
theſe contradictory claims being made by independent princes, 
were not to be determined by a ſuperior tribunal, as none 
fuch then exiſted in Germany, nor indeed were they ſettled 
till the paſſing of the golden bull under Charles the IVth. 
To thoſe political calamities (for ſuch they were on ac- 
eount of their conſequences) many natural ones were added. 


Plague, 
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Plague, famine, wild beaſts, inundations, and earthquakes, Plague 
raged in Germany, from one end to the other, to ſuch a degree, and other 
that it is ſaid children and parents eat each other. The prin- calamities 
ces of the empire made uſe of the firſt abatements of thoſe vi- in Gerna- 
ſitations to aflemble at Francifort : they were the archbiſhops 2. 

of Mentz (who was alſo count of Luxembourg, and brother to 

the emperor Henry VII.) and Cologne; with Jahn, king of 

Bohemia, ſon to the late emperor ; the count Palatine of the 
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Rhine ; and Lewis, duke of Bavaria, his brother ; the mar- 


quis of Brandenburg; Rodulph, fon to Albert II. duke of Sax- 


ony; and Eric, fon to John the IIId, duke of Lower — 4 
The 


ſe electors appear to have come to a tacit compromile, 


that all their votes ſhould be admitted, though only ſeven of 
them could have a right; but authors are even divided as to 
the number of votes given on this occaſion, nor does it ap- 
pear that the king of Bohemza voted at all. The electors of 
Mentz, Treves, Bohemia, and Brandenburg, choſe Lewis, duke 
of Bavaria, who being an elector himſelf, was upon the ſpot, 
and gave his vote to his own party. The other four 2 
are ſaid to have declared for the duke of Auſtria, who having 
no vote, remained at Saxenhauſen, on the other ſide of 
the river. Lewis availing himſelf of his majority, was 
crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle by the archbiſhop of Meutz, as 
his competitor was at Bonn, by the archbiſhop of Cologne. 
I) he intereſt of Lewis was ſtrong in //:/{þhalia and the Lower 
* Rhine, as that of Frederic was on the Upper Rhine; but the 
Swiſſes took part with the Bavarian, that they might defend 
their newly acquired liberties againſt the Auſtrian. Germany 
was again involved in blood and confuſion, and we are told 
that attempts were even made to aſſaſſinate Lewis. Bavaria 
was laid waſte by Leopold of Auſtria, and Lewis remained in 
a ſtate of inactivity till he could know the ſucceſs of an im- 
portant treaty he was then negociating with the Sw:/s cantons, 
which was ſtrongly oppoſed by Leopold, who marched about 
20,000 men into their country. 'The three confederated can- 
* tons could raiſe no more than 16, oco men, and thoſe but poorly 
armed; but they poſted themſelves ſo advantageouſly in a paſs, 
near Morgarten, by which they knew the Auſtrians muſt 
march, that the latter were compleatly defeated, the Swiſſes 
ſupplying their want of arms by huge fragments of rocks, 
which they rolled down from the mountains, and which kil- 
led ſo many of the Auſtrians, and diſordered their army fo 
much, that the Swz//es falling upon them ſword in hand, 
drove them with great flaughter out of their country. This 
_ glorious ſtand for liberty, and the victory that attended it, is 
juſtly compared with the nobleſt that the Greet or Reman 
hiſtory can produce. | | 
In the year 1316, a battle was fought upon the banks of the 1316. 
Neckar, between the two Imperial rivals, but victory declared 
on neither fide. John the XXIId was then pope, and both 
partics applied to him, but he took part with neither, and 
3 declared 
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declared both of them to be rebels, if they did not appear at 
his tribunal, and ſubmit to his arbitration. Thoſe pro- 
ceedings revived the wars between the Guelphs and Gibelins in 
Italy; and though all of them fought for themſelves, yet the 
Gibelins declared for Lewis, as the Guelphs did for Frederic, 
who ſeemed to have the greateſt ſhare of the pope's favour ; 
but the Viſconti family, who were Eibelins, and who conquer- 
ed for themſelves in the name of Lew:zs, were the greateſt 
gainers by the diſpute, though they were obliged by the pope 
and the king of Naples to raiſe the ſiege of Genoa. Matters 
remained in this indeciſive ſtate till the year $ 19; Lewts had 
the ſtrongeſt intereſt in the empire, but the family of Auſtria was 
the moſt powerful. The two armies at laſt met near Muldorſ, 
and Frederic propoſed the barbarous (but then thought legal) 
expedient of deciding their differences by a combat of fifteen 
men on a ſide. The propoſal was accepted, but the cham- 
ions fought ſo deſperately that all of them were killed on the 
pot. A general battle naturally enſued, and Frederic, not 
being ſupported by his brother Lezpolid, was obliged, after a 
long and obſtinate engagement, to repaſs the river Inn; but 
Lewis could ſcarcely boaſt of his victory, it was fo undeciſive. 
In a few weeks each of them was at the head of a ſtronger 
army, but Frederic obliged Lewis to take ſhelter under the 
walls of Haguenau. . 

The ſame ſuperiority was held by the Auſtrians during the 
year 1320, when they ravaged Bavaria. Next year, the Au/- 
trians made a fruitleſs expedition into Italy; for finding the 
affairs of the Guelphs in a manner deſperate, they returned under 
their general, Henry of Au/{ria, another of Frederic's brothers, 
without effecting any thing. Henry, on his return, found his 
brother Frederic again ravaging Bavaria, where he declared he 
would fix his quarters between the Jer and the Inn. Lew:s 
having been joined by the king of Bohemia, the burgrave of 
Nuremburg, and the other heads of his party, found himſelf 
at the head of 30,000 veterans, and reſolved to venture a de- 
ciſive action in the plain of Yechivis, between Muldorf and 
Oettingen, on the 29th of September, 1322. The Bavarians at 
firſt were routed, and Frederic moe himſelf ſecure of vic- 


tory, when a Bavarian captain, one Schwepperman, rallying the 


troops of Lewis, led them on to the charge, rencwed the bat- 


tle, and compleatly defeated the Auſfrians. Duke Henry was 


dangerouſly wounded and taken priſoner, as was the duke of 
Lorram ; but Lewis's moſt important acquiſition that day, was 
the perſon of his competitor, Frederic, who was taken priſoner 
after killing fifty of his enemies with his own hand, and re- 
maining alone on the field of battle. When the burgrave 
of Nuremburg brought him in priſoner, Lewis ordered the 
Neale to be ſtopped, and Frederic was fent to the caſtle of 
4 ranjnit2, | 
Leopold of Aufiria was marching to the affiſtance of his 
brother with an army, when he heard of his misfortunes, 


He 
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He then retired to his own eſtate, and negociated with the Leuis ac” 
pope and the king of France, for'the delivery of his two bro- know- 
thers. Duke Henry and the duke of Lorrain were ſet at li- ledged 
berty, but the former died ſoon after, and Frederic continued empe. or. 
a priſoner for three years. Lewis may be ſaid to have re- 
mained now without a competitor in the empire, and was ac- 
knowledged emperor by almoſt all the princes, excepting Leo- 
pold of Mts. who taking advantage of ſome commotions in 
Bohemia, was in hopes of mounting that throne. LZew:s 
ſhewed himſelf placable towards all the princes who were wil- 
ling to ſubmit, excepting his own brother Rodolph, count pa- 
latine of the Rhine, whoſe dominions he ſeized, and forced 
him to fly to England, where he died in want and obſcurity. 

The king of Bohemia met with ſo much trouble that he ſur- 

rendered his crown to the emperor Lewis, who gave him in 

exchange the palatinate, the inheritance of his brother and 

family. The 3 refuſed to ſtand to the bargain, which 

indeed gives us no favourable idea of the princes who made it, 

and Lew:s was obliged to cancel it, and the Bohemians renewed 

their oaths of allegiance to John. | 

Lewis then aſſembled a diet at Nuremburg, where a ſtrict Diet at 

ſtatute was enacted againſt the reverſionary grants of benefices Ne- 

obtained at the court of Rome; and this increafed the animo- Barg. 
ſity between the pope and the emperor. The nature of the 

German fiefs did not favour any alienation of them from the 

3 immediate deſcendents of the laſt poſſeſſor; and Lew:s, whoſe 

” reſentment probably had ſubſided by his brother's death, re- 

ſtored the palatinate to his children; but (as we are told) 

with the expreſs condition, that his and their family ſhould 
enjoy the electoral vote by turns. By this agreement it would ö 
appear as if he had ſome doubts concerning the validity of his 
own vote, as his was but the ſecond branch. His proceedings 
with regard to the marquiſate of Brandenburg were ſtill more 
unjuſtifiable. That elector, marquis Valmar the third, un- 
dertook a pilgrimage to the holy land in the ridiculous manner 
of thoſe days, and left the adminiſtration of his electorate to 
his brother John, who died in leſs than a month after the de- 
parture of the marquis. Letuis, as head of the empire, with- 
out waiting for an account of Yo/mar's death, gives his elec- 
torate to one of his on ſons, Lewrs of Bavaria, in prejudice 
of the houſe of Sate Larbenburg, and Anhalt, the deſcend- 
ants of the ancient houſe of Aſcania, from which that of 
Brandenburg likewiſe was deſcended, beſides many other com- 
petitors of the ſame line. The aggrandizement of family in-- 
tereſts was not peculiar to the houſes of Suabia and Aujtria ; 
for it ſeems to have been the ultimate object of Lewis, who by 
his ſecond marriage with Margaret, daughter of Milliam, 
count of Hainault and Holland, acquired not only thoſe two 
noble earldoms, but Friezland and Zealand likewiſe. 

Lewis was ſtopped in his career of accumulating wealth and 


dominions to his family by the - + —— of his breach with 
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The pope the pope, John the XXIId. That pontiff's party was now far 


ſuperior 


in taly. 


Proteſts a- 
gainſt the 
emperor, 


who exhi- 
bits arti- 
cles a- 
gainſt the 


pope. 


ſuperior in Italy to the Gibelins, and the pope rejecting all of- 
fers of accommodation with the Gibelins, the emperor acted 
ſo artfully by his agents with the cities and ſtates who were 
well affected to him, that they united under his general count 
Bertholdi, who retook Milan. The pope upon this publiſhed 
a bull againſt the emperor, in a ſtrain, if poſſible, more ex- 
travagant than that made uſe of by the moſt extravagant and 
ambitious of his predeceſſors. He there pretends that the em- 
peror ought to reign by the permiſſion and authority of the 
pope alone, who may depoſe him at his pleaſure, and there- 
fore he orders all his ſubjects, of what degree ſoever, to with- 
draw their obedience from that tyrant and uſurper, Leis of 
Bavaria. The emperor proteſted againſt the bull, convoked 
all the learned eccleſiaſtics and laymen in Germany, to conſider 
it, and they pronounced it to be anti-chriſtian, adviſing him 


at the ſame time to have recourſe to a general council. Tho” 


the emperor was fully convinced that this advice was rational 
and conſtitutional, yet he applied for a reconciliation with 
his holineſs, who would grant him no farther time than three 


months for reſigning the title of king of the Romans, and 


withdrawing his countenance from the Italian Gibelins. All 
the emperor could do, was to proteſt againſt the papal pro- 
ceedings, and to endeavour to anſwer the bulls upon paper. 


The pope, on this occaſion, was encouraged by the ſtate 


of affairs in Germany, where Leopold of Auſtria not only re- 
fuſed to recognize the emperor's title, but defeated his forces 
at the ſiege of Burgau, where Leopold detained the Imperial 
regalia, which he had ſeized. On the other hand the Gibe- 
lins were victorious all over Italy, where the people had been 
forced to preach up another cruſade againſt the Imperial party. 
His holineſs upon the expiration of the three months, 2 Aually 
excommunicated Lew:s, who was ſupported by the diet of the 


empire at Ratiſbon, where the princes threatened to treat 


all who ſhould pay any regard to the pope's excommunication, 
as traitors and enemies to their country. Lewis went fur- 
ther, for he in his turn exhibited 36 articles againſt the pope, 
for which he inſiſted he ought to be depoſed in a general coun- 
Ell, Lewis does not ſeem to have properly ſupported the vi- 
gorous meaſures he propoſed. He ſpent his time too much in 
endeayouring to-gain over the German noblemen by the ex- 
hibition of magnificent juſts and tournaments at Franchfort. 


Being diſappointed in this expedient, he entered into a con- 


federacy with the king of Bohemza, the archbiſhop of Treves, 
and the earl of Barr. They took Metz, and the pope offered 
the Hnperial crown to Charles the fair, of France, who was to 
be ſupported by all the Auſtrian intereſt in Germany. Other 
German princes ſeemed not ill diſpoſed towards Charles, and 


Leopold unadviſedly propoſed that Charles ſhould give him and 


them the meeting at Bar ſur Aube. Charles conſented, and re- 
paired thither with a magnificent equipage, but was met onty 


by 
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OF THE WORLD. 
by Leopold, upon which Charles, in diſguſt, threw up all fur- 


| ther concern 1n the project. 


Leopold, after other fruitleſs tentatives, was afraid of being Frederic 
| deſerted by his friends, and voluntarily ſent the Imperial rega- ſet at li- 
lia to Lewis; but could not thereby procure his brother's re- berty. 


| leaſe from priſon. This rigour of Lewis was equally diſpleaſ- 
ing to the princes of the empire, and at laſt he was obliged to 
| ſet Frederic at liberty, upon his promiſing to relinquiſh all pre- 
* tenſions to the empire during the lifetime of Lewis. The 
* rope abſolved Frederic from his oath, and the Auſtrians were 
” about to have renewed the war, when Leopold died, and Fre- 
* deric, who had contracted a diſeaſe in priſon, found himſelf 
” embroiled in family quarrels with his brother Otho. Germany 
thus obtaining ſome reſpite, the Italian Gibelins, and, among 
= others, the Romans, invited Lewis to that country, that he 
might make head againſt the pope and the king of Naples, 
who continued to be the heads of the Guelphs, and that he 

might receive the [mperial crown at Rome, — without the 
concurrence of the pope, who remained ſtill at Avignon. 
Lewis marched to Italy with a ſmall army, but rs, the 
heads of his party at Trent, he found them ſo ſtrong and nu- 
merous, that he ardered the biſhops who adhered to him to 
excommunicate the pope, which they accordingly did. Lerois 
then received from the hands of the biſhop of Arezzo, the 
crown of Jtaly, at Milan, and then he ſet forwards towards 
Rome, from whence the people had lately expelled the Nea- 
bolitan faction, who had ſurprized their city. 


Lewis in his march reduced Piſa, and obliged the inhabi- Expedi- 
tants to pay him a large ſum of money, becauſe they had refuſ- tion of 
ed to admit him into their city on account of his being excom- Lewis to 
municated. He then proceeded to Rome, where he was re- 1[taly. 


ceived with great ſplendor by Colonna, the governor, at the 
head of the ſenators, and was crowned in the church of St. 
Peter, by the biſhops of Venice and Aleria. The emperor's 
behaviour towards the Romans, was fo noble and engaging, 
that they preſented him with the keys of their city and its 
fortreſſes, which he garriſoned with his own troops. It would be 
ſuperfluous, after what has been already ſaid, to repeat the acri- 
monious writings and bulls fulminated on this occaſion by the 
pope againſt Lewis, who diſappointed him in all his ſchemes. 
* Jewishowever, at laſt, took a reſolution, which the moſt ſpirited 
of his predeceſſors had not ventured upon. He aſſembled all the 
princes and prelates of his party, on the 18th of April, 1328, 
and the abbot of Fuld, by his order, publickly challenged any 
one to take part with that wicked tyrant and uſurper, James 
of Cahors, for ſo the pope was called before his exaltation, 
from the place of his nativity, where he had exerciſed the 
trade of a cobler. Nothing that is flagitious or venal was then 
omitted in the charge againſt him, and by the authority of 
the emperor, who preſided in the aſſembly in his Jmperial 
Tobes, he was convicted of every article, and not only ſen- 
| | tence 
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He pro- tence of depoſition, but of death was pronounced againſt him, 
nounces and likewiſe againſt the king of Naples, as a rebel againſt the 
ſentence empire, from which he held his crown. Lewis then raiſed a 
of death Cordelier, who took the name of Nicholas the Vth, to the pa- 
upon the pal throne, by his own authority ; and, after ſhewing him 
pope. extraordinary marks of eſteem, he was recrowned by his 
hands. Mutual excommunications next paſſed between the 
two popes, and John excepted out of his only the poet Pe. 
trarch, on account of his inimitable genius in poetry. Lew; 

was now upon the eve of a terrible revolution in his affairs. 
His miſ- He and his new pope were incautious enough to burn two 
conduct. perſons at the ſtake for having adhered to pope Fehr ; and 
Lewis, inſtead of eſtabliſhing his authority at Rome, where he 
was hated, invaded the territories of Robert, king of Naples, 
where he received ſo ſevere a check, that after loſing great 
part of his army, famine obliged him to return to Rome, where 
the cardinal Ur/inz, at the head of the Guelph faction, had put 
that inconſtant people in arms _ him. LZew:s, preſſed in 
the rear by the Neapolitans, and by the Romans in his front, 
fent his pope to Todi, to which he himſelf ſoon after fled : Þ 
Fromthence he went to Corneto, where he had an interview with | 
the king of Sicih's ſon ; but in the mean time pope John was 
at Rome acknowledged as the lawful pontif, where the names 
of the emperor and the anti-pope were held in the utmoſt 
deteſtation. One of the chief cauſes of the emperor's miſ- 
carriage was the diſappointment he met with from the king 
of Sicily, who had failed in ſending him the troops and money 
he promiſed him, and with this he bitterly reproached the 
| Sicilian prince. Lewis, deſtitute of troops and money, fled 
next to Piſa in the moſt forlorn condition, and was followed 
by his anti-pope. At Piſa he was amuſed for ſome. time by 
propoſals from the Algerines, but being in hopes of aſſiſtance 
from the king of Bohemia, he went to Bavaria, He had 
ſcarcely left Italy when all the Milaneſe, with Viſconti at their 
head, the Piſans, and the chief of the Gibelin cities declared 
1329. for John; ſo that Lewis, in the year 1329, had hardly the ſha- 
dow of authority in Italy. As to the anti-pope, he ſeems to 
have been moſt ungenerouſly abandoned by his patron. Af- 
ter dragging a life of miſery and obſcurity, and ſkulking thro? 
almoſt every corner of Italy, he preſented himſelf before John, 
with a halter about his neck, abjured the papacy, and had the 

favour of ending his days in impriſonment. 

Diſorders During the emperor's abſence in Italy, the wars and com- 
in Gern a. motions that had paſſed in Germany, where all civil order was 
17. diſregarded, made his return to be conſidered as a public bleſ- 
ſing, diſgraced and diſappointed as he was. The party that 
had been formed for the reſtoration of government, was ſo 
ſtrong, that the Germans in general , and deteſted pope 
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Fohn's earneſt exhortations for them to chuſe a new emperor. 
Lewis, without availing himſelf of thoſe favourable diſpoſi- 
tions in men who had oppoſed him before, moſt abjectly ap- 


plied 
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| plied to the pope for a reconciliation, offering to reverſe all he 


had ſaid or done to his prejudice. John deſpiſed all his advan- 
ces, and finding he could not ſhake him in Germany by his 
apal fulminations, he applied himſelf to other means. He 


wrote to the king of Bohemia, commanding him to depoſe 


Lewis. That prince, inſtead of complying, marched into 


Italy at the head of a victorious army, which had before con- 
2 Lithuania, declared himſelf the Imperial vicar, and in a 
{ 


ort time reduced almoſt all the revolted cities of Lombardy. 


| This did not diſcourage the pope from renewing his attempts 


upon the Bohemian ; and his legate, Bertraud de Poyet, had the 
addreſs to ſtagger the king's fidelity towards the emperor. This 
happened in the year 1331, and the correſpondence between 
the Bohemian and the pope taking air, all /taly; as well as the 
emperor Lewis, was alarmed. The Guelphs taxed the pope 
with having invited the Bohemian into Italy, and the Gibelins 
reproached him for having betrayed the emperor. 


1331. 


27 


Lewis, convinced of the Bohemian's infidelity, brought Fre- War with 
deric, marquis of Miſnia, Otho, duke of Auſtria, with the Bohemia, 


kings of Poland and Hungary, to attack Bohemia all at the ſame 
time. John of Bohemia hearing this, left his ſon Charles as 
his vicar in Itah, and returning with amazing expedition to 
Germany, he beat all his enemies there, but without publickly 
declaring againſt the emperor. Receiving intelligence that the 


Guelphs and Gibelins were united againſt his fon, he repaſſed 


the Alps, but found the young prince victorious. About the 
year 1332 the pope finding that the Bohemian was irreſolute, 
and afraid or aſhamed to own the connections they had en- 


tered into together, tampered with Otho of Auſtria ſo effectu- 


ally, that that prince not only abandoned the emperor, but 
acknowledged himſelf and his dominions to be ſubj ect to the 
ſee of Rome. The emperor, at this time, ſeems to have had 
very little power in Italy, but what reſpect for his ſtation gave 
him, and the conveniency which ſome of the princes had of 


gaining him on their ſide in controverted points of ſucceſſion 


or intereſt. John of Bobemia had the real power, but though 
ambitious, he knew not how to make uſe of it. He marched 


into Poland to the aſſiſtance of his friends the Teutonic knights, 


and he there took Cracow and concluded a peace with the 

Poles. Either through repentance or diſſimulation, under- 

ſtanding that Otho of Brunſwic having openly declared him- 

ſelf on the pope's fide, and had beſieged Calmar, he lent the 

cape a body of troops, with which he marched againſt 
th. 


1332. 


The latter now began to reflect upon the precipitate An ac- 
ſtep he had taken, and that the pope was only uſing him as commo- 


modation with Leis, which was accepted of, and the ratifi- 


cations exchanged. 


the tool of his reſentment; he therefore propoſed an accom- dation. 


This accommodation reſtored Germany to ſome degree of Succeſs of 
tranquillity, ſo far as regarded the operations of her great prin- the king 
ces, The common people continued ſtil] to be mung of Bohße- 

| | | their mia. 
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their petty tyrants, till the cities of Straſburg, Fribourg, and 
Baſil, in imitation of what had been done in other parts of 
Germany, united together to defend the properties of the in- 
habitants, and to provide for the ſecurity of the roads againſt 
thoſe public robbers. This ſtate of quiet gave pope ” 28 vaſt 
concern, and being well acquainted with John of Bohemid's 
diſpoſition, he brought him to renew all his engagements with 
him in an interview they had together at Avignon. The Bo- 


hemian marched into Italy with an army againſt Robert, king of 


. who had now declared againſt the pope, the Viſcontis, 
and other Italian ſtates who had joined Robert ; and though the 
Bohemian was ſupported by a body of French troops, he was 
twice defeated, almoſt at the gates of Verona, and ſhamefully 
driven back to Germany. The emperor Lew:s laid hold of that 
opportunity, finding all the advances he made to the pope in- 
effectual, to convene a council for his depoſition on account of 
his ambition, wickedneſs, and hereſy ; but, in the mean while, 
the reſtleſs pontif died, in the goth year of his age. He was 
the prodigy of his time; though his learning and capacity 
were as mean as his birth, yet he was the terror of Europe, 
and the ſcourge of its princes. At Reme he had never any 


authority, and he had loft all influence in Italy at the time of 


his death; but by the moſt flagitious and avowed practice of 
ſimony, he left behind him more ready money than all the 
other princes of Europe were poſſeſſed of. Such was his va- 
nity, that he added a third crown to the papal tiara, and ſo 
great was his ignorance, that he employed his ſpare hours in 
| writing diflertations upon the philoſopher's ſtone. 
1324. He was ſucceeded by Benelict the XIIth, who renewed all 


the papal fulminations againſt the emperor; but the latter 


had been ſo much uſed to ſuch ſtrokes, that he was become 
callous, and did not fee] them. John of Bohemia, at this 
time the greateſt prince on the continent of Europe, notwith- 
ftanding his defcats in /taly, had a ſecond ſon of his own 
name, who had married Mars the heireſs of Carinthia and 
Tyrole, and conſequently an immenſe fortune. The lady diſ- 
liking her huſband accuſed him of impotence, and obtaining 
a divorce, ſhe married the marquis of Brandenburg, the em- 
peror's ſon. The Bohemian, not willing to give up the lady's 
vaſt eſtates, quarrelled with the Bavarian, and a war enſued, 
but at laſt the former reſigned all his right to the lady, and con- 
frirmed her marriage with the Bavarian. | 
Obſti acy After this, the biſhop of Straſburg, who on account of the 
of the bi- emperor's excommunication had refuſed to do him homage, 
ſhop of gave Lewis diſturbance, and in fact obliged him to accept an 
Straſburg. accommodation on his own terms, the prelate being ſtrongly 
ſupported by the duke of Lorrain, the biſhop of Metz, with 
other German princes, and accounted to be in his own perſon 
one of the beſt generals in Germany. Lewis, about this time, 


made freſh advances to a reconciliation with the papal fee; 


nor was Benedict the XIlth at all averſe to an agreement; but 
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a new ſcene now opened in Germany. Edward the IIId 
of England laid claim to the crown of France, then poſſeſſed 
dy Philip of Valois, and each of thoſe princes thought it of 
the utmoſt importance to their affairs to ſecure a ſtrong inte- 


teſt in Germany. The emperor Lewis ſided with Edward, 
and made ſuch account of his new alliance, that he broke off 


his negociation with the pope, who ſupported the French 


king, in whoſe territories he ſtill reſided, and he brought Henry, 
a prince of the houſe of Bavaria, to declare againſt Lewis, who 
ſtill ſtood excommunicated, The kings of 2 — and Na- 
varre, the duke of Lorrain and the count of Savoy, and at 
laſt the king of Bohemia, who was in hopes that the Imperial 
crown would thereby devolve upon his fon Charles of Luxem- 
bourg, embraced the ſame intereſts, and brought the kings of 
Hungary and Poland to join him. The Bohemian, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of thoſe confederates, invaded Bavaria, but was de- 
feated by the emperor, who had declared Edward of England 


his vicar in the empire; an office to which he added many am- 


ple, and ſome ſovereign, powers. 


Lewis, more and more encouraged by Edward's friendſhip, Diet of 
aſſembled a diet at Spire, conſiſting of all the electors, ex- Spire. 


cepting the king of Bohemia, and made his laſt 1 to 


the pope to have his excommunication taken off. Bened:&# 
— willingly have complied, had it not been for the French 
king, in whoſe power he declared himſelf to be. The dict 
was adjourned to Franckfort, and the pope Rilt refuſing them 
ſatisfaction, they eſtabliſhed an irrevocable law, declaring that 
the perſon choſen king of the Remans by the majority of the 
electors, was entirely independent of the pope, and that the 
conſent, confirmation, or approbation of his holineſs, were 
not in the leaſt neceſſary to enable him to execute the laws of 
the empire, or to exerciſe the office of emperor. This ſpi- 
rited proceeding encouraged Lerbis to annul, by his own au- 
thority, all that had been done againſt him by the holy ſee, 


eſpecially as the diet had declared every man to be guilty of 


high treaſon, who ſhould affirm that the pope had a right to 


depoſe the emperor. This famous conſtitution was enacted 
at Franckfort on the 8th of Auguſt, 1338, and carried into 
execution with ſo much vigour by Lewrs, that even the biſhop 
of Straſbourg did him homage, notwithſtanding his excommu- 
nication. This prelate had foon after an opportunity of mani- 
feſting his humanity. The common people of Germany, 
headed by an inn-keeper, one Armleder, an enthuſiaſt, pre- 
tending to revenge the death of our Saviour, maſſacred the 
Zews with ſuch inhumanity, that to avoid falling into the 
hands of ſuch monſters, they butchered their wives, their chil- 
dren, and themſelves, and buried their riches, in which their 
chief crimes conſiſted. This prelate opened an aſylum for the 
ſurvivors in his dominions, and the enthuſiaſtic ringleader, vha 


The 
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Edward The vicariate which the emperor had beſtowed upon Ed. 
king of ward of England, had enabled that prince to engage in his in. 
England tereſt fifty Carmen princes, whoſe territories lay the moſt con. 
vicar of tiguous to thoſe of France. The emperor repented of his 
the em- having given Edward the vicariate, and recalled it, that he 
pire. might employ the troops that followed Edward in a freſh ex- 
| — into Italy. The Germans, upon this, abandoned the 
Engliſh monarch, and the French king interceded in favour of 
Lewis with the pope, who would have taken off his excom- 
munication had it not been for the new expedition that 
Lewis was meditating into Italy. John, king of Bohemia, 
who made fo great a figure in the affairs of Germany and Itah, 
was now old, and had loſt his eye-fight, but not his turbu- 
lent diſpoſition. He made his will, and gave his ſon Charles, 
Bohemia and Sileſia; he bequeathed Moravia to John; and 
Luxembourg, with his French eſtates, to his ſon WYenceſlans, 
whom he had by one of his wives, who was a princeſs of the 
houſe of Bourbon. The emperor, about this time, began to 
be more reſpected than formerly, and had ſo much authority 
that he decided the differences that had ariſen concerning 
the crown of Denmark, and placed Waldemar, who was the 
true heir, and who had been educated at his court, upon that 
throne. The public tranquillity of Germany being in ſome 
meaſure thus re-eſtabliſhed, Letois ſhewed himſelf worthy the 
high rank he held, by his reforming the manners of the Ger- 
mans by his wholeſome inſtitutions ; by his puniſhing fraud 
and violence; but above all by his humanizing (if we may ſo 
call it) the princes of his empire, and rendering his own court 
the ſeat of ſplendor, urbanity, and politeneſs. 
-Lewis a- He was the more enabled to do this, as neceſſity and the 
gain ex- circumſtances of his affairs had diſabled him from proſe- 
communi- cuting his ſchemes in Italy, where his party was now ruined. 
cated by Pope Clement the VIth having ſucceeded Benedict, renewed 
the pope. all the fulminations of his two predeceſſors againſt Lewis, 
who, notwithſtanding, made advances to him for a reconci- 
liation. He could obtain none, unleſs the conſtitution of 
— was revoked, and the empire declared to be in the 
gift of the pontif, was made a preliminary. Many other morti- 


tying terms were added, which being laid before the princes of 


the empire, they ſtigmatized the whole ; and the pope, aided 
by the king of France, after publiſhing one of the moſt dia- 
bolical bulls againſt Lewis that pride and enthuſiaſm could in- 
ſpire, had influence enough to procure an aſſembly of the 

2rman princes in his intereſt, who choſe Charles of Luxem- 
bourg king of the Romans, and he was crowned at Bonn, the 


city of Cologne refuſing to receive him. This revolution ſerved 


only to attach the other German princes the more firmly to 

Lew:s, eſpecially as it was known, that Charles had purchaſed 

his new dignity by the moſt ſhameful conceſſions to the pope, 

and that the votes of the princes which he obtained, had 

been bought by exorbitant ſums of money. Every "wy * 
| eare 
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5 [Luxembourg was every where defeated by his troops. | 
* Lewis, king of Hungary, had by this time conquered Na- Affairs of 
ples, to revenge the deat of his brother Andrew, who, he Itah. 
pretended, had been aſſaſſinated by his wife Jane; and the 
Nymans, under one Rienzi, a notary public, had again re- 
7 ſumed their ancient republican form of government. Thoſe 
events prevented the pope from ſupporting the houſe of Lux- 
7 .mbourg in Germany; but while faction lay thus expiring at the 
feet of Lewis, he died on the 1:ith of Oclober, 1347. The 1347. 
manner of his death is variouſly reported. The common opi- Death, 
nion is, that having received poiſon from the widow of A. 
iert of Auſtria, it operated while he was hunting, a diver- 
ſion to which he was exceſſively addicted, and that he fell 
dead from his horſe. Others ſay, what is more probable, 
that he died of a fit of the apoplexy, juſt after he had receiv- 
ed advice of his ſoh Lewzs, the marquis of Brandenburg, hay- 
ing defeated his competitor Charles, the new king of the Ro- 
* mans, near Tirol. | 
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ared Lewis more and more to his people, and Charles of 


31 


The name of Lewis's firſt wife is not known, perhaps, be- iſſue and 


= cauſe ſhe died without iſſue. His ſecond wife was Beatrix, 
daughter of Henry, duke of Glogaw; by whom he had Lewss, 
= marquis of Brandenburg ; Stephen, who was deformed ; Bea- 
trix, married to l king of Hungary; Anne, wife of 
AMußtine Leſcale, lord of Verona; and Mathilda, who eſpouſed 
Frederic the ſevere, marquis of Miſnia. The emperor's third 
wife was Margaret, daughter of William the THd, count of 
Holland, by whom he had William, Albert, Otho, and Lewis ; 
Elizabeth, firſt married to John, duke of Low Bavaria, and 
” afterwards to Ulric, count of Mirtemberg; Agnes, a nun; and 
Anne, wife of Gunther de Schwartzburg, who diſputed the 
empire with Charles the IVth, king of Bohemia. 


The hiſtory of this prince's life proves that he was more 


fitted for peaceable than turbulent times. He ſhewed great 
: weakneſs in carrying his reſentment ſo far as he did againſt the 
” pope while he was in Italy, and his poverty expoſed him at 
once to the deriſion and reſentment of that people. He ap- 


- pears not to have been ſo ſolicitous as many of his predeceſſors 
were about aggrandizing his own patrimony ; nor did he, like 
them, live upon the inhabitants of the Inperial cities, from 
one to the other of which they were perpetually moving. He 
lived moſtly in Bavaria, and his chief amuſements were hunt- 


ing, love, and the ſplendor of a court. He was by nature 
and education well qualified for the exerciſe of arms, but in 
his natural compoſition he had ſo much paſſion and levity, 
and fo great a propenſity to pleaſure of every kind, that he 
was but ill qualified to be an emperor of Germany, eſpecially 
a poor one. The eccleſiaſtics of thoſe days, however, re- 
vered him for his piety, and thought that the meaneſt utenſil 
about him, that he uſed to handle, was hallowed. He reigned 
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in a military capacity, and willing that he ſhould be employ | 
ed in civil concerns of his own. His father, however, found | 
it neceſſary to employ him, which he did with great ſucceſs þ 
in 2 the feudatories to the crown of Bohemia, in his wars! 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 
Cn ARLES the fourth. 55 


HIS prince received his education at the court of Charles 

the fair, of France, who changed his name from J/2nce/lay; 

to Charles, at the ceremony of his baptiſmal confirmation. Be. 
fore he was of age he diſtinguiſhed himſelf as his father's lieu- 
tenant in Italy; but upon his victorious return from that 


country to Germany, his father gave him the marquiſate of 1 


Moravia, being jealous, as was thought, of his acting longer 


with the 


8 the Lithuanians, and the Venetians. Upon 
the death of h 


their throne, and we have already ſeen by what means he 


was choſen king of the Romans. He had been very ſollicitous 4 


in repairing the checks he met with after he was raiſed to 


His diff. 


culties. 


The em- 
Ire offer- 

Ard of 

England, 


that dignity, and was marching againſt Bavaria at the head 
of an army, when he heard of the emperor's death. On this 
occaſion it is ſaid that he returned thanks to God for having 
prevented him from ſpilling Chriſtian blood, by taking ven- 
geance of his enemies. | 

He then made a circuit through the Imperial cities of the 
Rhine, and is ſaid to have been received as emperor by 26 of 
them. He was, however, obliged to put up with many in- 
ſults in ſome cities, where he had formerly lived, even to his 
being arreſted at J/orms by a butcher for a debt. The magi- 
ſtrates of Nurembourg received him, but the citizens expelled 
him. Notwithſtanding this, he was in general acknowledged 
as emperor by the inhabitants of thoſe cities, and he acted as 
ſuch without any farther recognition. But this was far 
from giving him a right to the empire, and he retired to 
Bohemia to lee what turn affairs would take. The great prin- 
ces of the empire were far from being diſpoſed in his favour. 
The archbiſhop of Mentz, the count Palatine, the marquis of 
Brandenburg, and the duke of Saxony, met at Loeſtein (ſome 
ſay at Cologne) where they choſe for emperor Edward, king of 
England, then by far the moſt powerſul and renowned prince 
in Europe; and they ſent two counts and two civilians to no- 
tify to him that he had been unanimouſly elected. This ex- 
travagant propoſal was not at all diſreliſhed at firſt by Ed- 
ward, becauſe it flattered his ambition. He was then in 
the career of his victories in France, and to have united three 


powerful empires in his perſon, England, France, and Ger- 


many, opened his way to univerſal dominion. He ſent the 


is father, who was killed at the battle of Cre/h, he | 
was, with the unanimous conſent of the Bohemians, raiſed to- 
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carl of Northampton to examine into the ſtate of Germany, 
While the ambaſſadors remained at London. In the mean while, 
his wife Philippa remonſtrated to him the folly and madnets 
* of his accepting the empire, as it muſt embroil him with the 
pope, loſe him all the advantages he had gained in France, ex- 
poſe him to perpetual conteſts with the Bohemian party, and, 
perhaps, even ſhake the allegiance of his Engliſp ſubjects. The 
return and report of the earl of Northampton determined him, 
and he declined the offer, but with the moſt polite expreſſions 
of gratitude towards the electors. | : : 
Edward's refuſal being notified in Germany, the ſame elec- who re- 
tors proceeded to a new nomination, and their choice fell upon fuſes it. 
Frederic, marquis of Miſnia, or, as he is called, landgrave of 
Thuringia; (the many titles under which one prince then 
went in Germany, occaſions an inexpreſſible confuſion in its 
hiſtory) but Frederic refuſed the dignity, on account of his 
bodily infirmities : ſome ſay that Charles bought him off for 
10,000 marks of ſilver. It is not likely that a prince, who 
had but a few days before been arreſted for a butcher's bill, 
could raiſe that money; but thoſe facts, if true, convey ſtrange 
ideas of the wealth of German princes in thoſe days. Bohe- 
hemia and its dependencies, formed a great and ouring 
kingdom: can that happen without the aſſiſtance of money? 
or, did all the current ſpecie of Germany at that time centre in 
the aſſociated trading cities? while her princes, who were above 
ractiſing commerce, were contented to receive their incomes 
in military ſervices, cattle, and the fruits of the earth, and had 
juſt as much ready money as provided them with arms, ſplen- 
did furniture, and apparel. Frederic giving thus up his claim, 
the electors choſe Gunther, count of Schwartzenberg, a Thu- Gunthed 
ringian nobleman, merely on account of his virtue and valour, choſen 
and he accepted the offer. The city of Franchſort refuſed to emperors 
receive him, becauſe he had not been unanimouſly elected, 
and becauſe he had not remained fix weeks before the city. 
Gunther, and the electors, raiſed an army, and after a ſiege of 
two months, compelled the citizens to receive him, Gunther 
is ſaid to have been poiſoned by Fredank his phyſician, whom is poiſons 
he forced to ſwallow ſome of the potion before he taſted it. ed. 
Fredank died in three days, but Gunther lived for ſome weeks 
by the help of emetics. This ſtory is big with improbabilities. 
Exceſſive drinking, the German vice, often kills as ſure as poi- 
ne | fon; and the time of Guniher's ſhort reign, was, no doubt, a 
of ſeaſon of feſtivity. | 2M 
ce Be that as it will, it is ceitain that he laboured under infirmi- C e 
- ties which diſqualified him for government; and that upon ſtabliſned 
-C bharles's promiſing him 22,000 marks of ſilver, he reſigned to 
- bim his pretenſions, and at his death, Charles paid his debt 
in by giving him an honourable interment. The truth is, the 
e | Ceerman princes of thoſe days were venal to the laft degree, 
- | and were bought off, one by one, from Gunther, by the con- 
1e ceſſions Charles made them. Charles, being recognized as em- 
111 VOL I - | | peror, 
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peror, gave the inveſtiture of Brandenburgh to Lewis of Ba- 
varia, He diſenfranchiſed Franckfort for having received 
Gunther, and like a true needy German prince, obliged the in- 
habitants to repurchaſe their privileges with 20,000 marks of 
ſilver. At the coronation of himſelf and his empreſs at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, he gave the Imperial ſceptre to be carried by the 
marquis of Brandenburgh, in preference to the marquis of Ju- 


liers, who had been one of the ambaſſadors who offered the 


Perſecuti- 


empire to Edward of England. 2 
A dreadful plague at that time deſolating all the empire and 


on of the other parts of Chriftendem, the people attributed the cala- 


 Fews, 


The ſect 
of V 4agel- 


lants, 


mity to the Jeros, who, they ſaid, had poiſoned the foun- 


tains. They were encouraged in this ridiculous belief by 
their biſhops and princes, who owed vaſt ſums to that miſe- 
rable race, and paid them by the people putting them to death 
in all the various ſhapes that inhumanity could invent. A 
butcher headed the inſurrection at. Straſbourg, erected himſelf 
into the ſupreme and only magiſtrate, and burnt 2000 * 
alive, iſſuing an edict that none of the Hebrero race ſhould be 
admitted for a hundred years to come into that city; but in 
the mean time, he and his followers plundered all their effects. 
The number of Jews who periſhed on this occaſion are ſaid 
to have exceeded 10,000. The perſecution only ended when 


the perſecutors had no more objects that could gratify their 


avarice ; but the emperor promiſed that the debts owing to the 
Jeios never ſhould be reclaimed. He himſelf was at this time 
in a beggarly ſituation, through the laviſh promiſes he had 
made to thoſe who aſſiſted him to mount the Imperial throne. 
The money that had been paid in by the Fews for protecting 
their miſerable remains, was ſoon exhauſted, and he laid a 
tax upon water carriage, which Straſbourg and the other free 
towns refuſing to pay, he was obliged to give it up to prevent 
an univerſal inſurrection. He was more ſucceſsful in raiſing 
money by ſelling and mortgaging the domains of the em- 
pire to all who could purchaſe them, and the towns of Alſace 
having bought the privilege of being unalienably united with 
the Imperial domain, he eſtabliſhed a grand bailiwic in that 
province, and mortgaged the office to the count palatine of 
the Rhine for 50,000 florins. 

About this time, a ſet of enthuſiaſts, who, from diſciplining 
their own bodies, were called Flagellants, broke out, or rather 
revived, in Germany. They abjured the company of women, 


and their numbers growing to ſome thouſands, they traverſed 


the empire, ſcourging themſelves and practiſing a thouſand 
auſterities wherever they came. At laſt they became ſo nu- 
merous and ſo formidable, that the cities and princes of Ger- 
many united againſt receiving them into their territories, and 
they dwindled to nothing. We have already mentioned how 
Folmar, elector and marquis of Brandenburgh, went to the 
Holy Land, where he actually died, and how his dominions 


were given to Lewis of Bavaria. An impoſtor, called Mul. 


ler 
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ler Meinchen, who had been groom to the marquis, now ſtart- 


ed up; and having the advantage of a reſemblance in perſon, 


and perfectly imitating all his peculiarities, he pretended to 
be the real Palmer returned from the Holy Land. He was be- 
friended by the dukes of Saxony and Mecklenburgh, the prince 
of Anhalt, and all the enemies of the houſe of Bavaria, who 


agreed to oblige Lewis to reſtore him his eleCtorate. Lewis 


was ſupported by his brother-in-law the king of Denmar#, 
who equipped a fleet, and ravaged the eſtates of Mecklenburgh, 
and all the northern provinces of Germany were for ſome time 
in a terrible — which ceaſed through the media- 
tion of the king of Sweden, and the impoſtor diſappeared. 
Even the emperor himſelf iſſued a decree in favour of the 
groom, but he afterwards diſavowed it in a diet held at Spren- 


berg. | 


33 


Charles held his court in his capital of Bohemia, of which Carls re- 


kingdom he was the legiſlator, having founded its famous ſides in 


univerſity, and given orders for the learned men of his domi- Bohemia. 


nions to compile a body of laws for their government. The 
empreſs dowager, who, as we have already mentioned, was 
the heireſs of Holland, Hainauit, and other countries, was 
then at war with her ſon WHiiliam, who claimed her inheri- 
tance, and whom ſhe defeated by means of the auxiliaries ſhe 


received from the emperor. She was, however, defeated in 


her turn, and obliged to take refuge in England, and Edward 
obliged her ſon to put her in poſſeſſion of Hainault, while 


he kept Holland, Zealand, and Friefland. It is inconceivable, 


notwithſtanding the many diſgraces and loſſes which the em- 
perors of Germany had ſuſtained in /taly, and the repeated 
proofs they received that the Italians were conſtant in no prin- 
ciple but that of intereſt, that Charles ſhould dream, at this 
time, of reviving the Imperial claims in that country; but he 
was encouraged to this by the ſtate of it in 1351. Tay 
was then torn in pieces by numbers of petty tyrants, all of 
them pretending to be independent, both of the emperor and 
the pope. Of thoſe, John Viſconti, archbiſhop of Milan, 
was the moſt formidable. He had ſeized the city of B-logna, 
and diſregarded all the excommunications thundered out againſt 
himſelf and his family on that account. Charles informed the 
pope that he was ready to march with an army into /za!ly to 
chaſtize Viſconti's wn thy but this effected a reconciliation 
between Viſconti and his holineſs, who dreaded ſuch a viſit. 
Notwithſtanding this, Charles continued his preparations, 
which for ſome time were delayed by the troubles which broke 
out between the duke of Auſtria and the inhabitants of Zu- 
rich, who had made the count of Hapſpurg a priſoner, expel- 
led their magiſtrates, and entered into the Helvetic con- 
federacy. Matters were at laſt compromiſed, but the differ- 
ences ſoon breaking out again, Albert, duke of Auſtria, ap- 


plied to the emperor, who ſought in vain to perſuade the 


people of Zurich to ſubmit _ to the Auſtrians. Charles, 
| 2 after 


1351. 
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after taking a progreſs through Alſace, where he eftabliſhed 
many excellent regulations, raiſed an army, and marched 
againſt the confederate Swi//es, who were now ſtrengthened 
by the acceſſion of the canton of Lucerne, and were prepared 
to fight him, when a diſpute happening between the duke of 
Auſtria and the biſhop of Con/tance, juſt as the armies were 
about to join, obliged Charles to retreat, and to leave thoſe 
brave republicans in poſſeſſion of their rocks and their liber- 
Ss. | 
1354. Innocent the VIth was then upon the papal throne, and ap- 
peared to be in a very gcod underſtanding with Charles, whoſe 
cares were now wholly employed in reſtoring the tranquillity 
of Germany, ſo as that it might not be broken into during his 
abſence in Italy. For this purpoſe, he made up all the differ- 
ences in the interior parts of the empire. He gave the Lu/a- 
tians the ſame privileges with the Bohemians ; he confirmed the 
old privileges of the church of Treves ; he renewed his alli- 
ance with the houſe of Bavaria ; and Lewis of Brandenburgh 
at Jaſt delivered up to him the Inperial regalia, He next 
appointed his father-in-law, the count Palatine, vicar of the 
1355. empire; and upon Epiphany day, 1355, he was crowned king 
Charles of Lombardy at Milan, and on Eafter day he and his em- 
crowned preſs received the Imperial crowns at Rome. Even at that 
king of time, the Roman citizens would willingly have ſubmitted to 
Lombardy the emperor rather than the pope ; but Charles had not cou- 
rage enough to break with his holineſs, and he confirmed In- 
nocent in all his arrogant claims. This rendered him ſo con- 
temptible in the ſight of the Italians, that they not only in- 
ſulted his perſon, but maſſacred his attendants, eſpecially after 
it was Des known that he had renounced to the pope all 
juriſdiction in Rome. Not contented with this, though he was 
affronted by every petty ſtate and city through which he paſ- 
Falls into ſed, whether the inhabitants were Guelphs or Gibelins, yet he 
contempt. lent a body of troops to the pope to reduce his own party, 
whom he accuſed of contumacy to the holy ſee. 

When Charles returned to Germany, he found the northern 
parts of it involved in war, which his preſence, in ſome mea- 
ſure, quieted; but he was now called upon to a far more ar- 
duous taſk. The right of electing an emperor was yet unde- 
termined, and it was neceſſary to fix it. This brings on one of 
the moſt important periods in the German hiſtory. In the year 

1356. 1256, Charles convoked a diet of the empire at Nuremberg, in 
The fa- which all the branches of the Bavarian family were . 
mous diet from the right of electing an emperor, excepting the count 
of Nurcm- Palatine. I his arrangement meeting with leſs oppoſition than 
berg. could have been reafonably expected, the princes of the diet 
proceeded to farther regulations, and by degrees the golden 

bull, which is the fundamental law of the empire, was form- 

ed for ſettling the right and number of the electors, their 
functions and privileges, and whatever belongs to the due go- 
vernment of the empire, This famous edict is compoſed of 
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thirty articles, twenty-three of which were then publiſhed at 
Nuremberg in preſence of the emperor fitting on his throne, 


37 | 


and cloathed in his regalia, and ſeven more were added at 


Metz, with equal formality. Not to leave the ſmalleſt ground 
to diſpute this fundamental conſtitution of the empire, 9 ſo 
it was) the emperor prepared a feſtival, in which the electors 
were to officiate in the ſeveral capacities which gave them 
a right to chuſe an emperor. The three eccleſiaſtical elec- 


tors of Metz, Treves, and Cologne, appeared on horſeback as 


chancellors of the empire, each with a letter in his right hand 
and a ſeal depending from his neck. Wenceſlaus, duke of 
Saxony, carried in his right hand a filver peck, full of oats, 
and as archmarſhal of the empire regulated the places and pre- 
cedencies of the other electors. The marquis of Branden- 
burgh preſented the emperor and empreſs with water in a ewer 
and baſon of gold. The count Palatine ſerved up the victuals 
in plates of the ſame metal; and the king of Bohemia as chief 


butler preſented wine in a golden cup to his [mperial majeſty. 


During this ceremony, which was performed in the market 
place of Metz, the emperor's table was three feet higher than 
that of the empreſs, and her's was three feet higher than thoſe 
of the electors. The marquis of Miſnia and the count of 
Schwartzenburg officiated as great huntſmen of the empire, and 
killed a bear and a ſtag in the emperor's preſence. 

As to the golden bull itſelf, it is ſo called from a little gold- 
en box containing the ſeal of it; and ever ſince the time we 
treat of, it has been eſteemed as ſacred in the Inperial con- 
ſtitutions. It was compoſed by Bartelus the civilian, and is 
preceded, as well as concluded, by verſes, which mark the 


porn of the age. Seven mortal fins, ſeven gifts of the 


oly Ghoſt, and the ſeven branches of the myſtical can- 
dleſtick are typical of the ſeven electors. The chief princi- 
ple of this inſtitution conſiſts in the indiviſibility of the right 
of electing, which is rendered hereditary in the perſon of the 
eldeſt ſon in the male line. In the 7th article, the emperor 
acquires a right to the vacancies of electoral principalities, 
by which we are to underſtand, that when an electoral prin- 
cipality becomes extinct or forfeited, the emperor may fill it 
up as he pleaſes. By the original bull, no appeal was admit- 
ted to the Imperial chamber from the king of Bohemia, but this 
prerogative has been extended to other electors, 

The golden bull, which, ſince its firſt inſtitution, has 
proved ſo ſalutary to the empire, did not give at firſt univer- 


ſal ſatisfaction. The houſe of Auſtria, and the younger 
branches of that of Bavaria thought themſelves injured by 


it, and confederated to annul it; but the emperor was ſo well 
ſupported in maintaining it, that he forced them to renounce 
their alliance. Some of the cities likewiſe (particularly that of 
Straſbourg) complained of their privileges being abridged, as 


An ac- 
count of 
the golden 
bull. 


War with 
Auſtria. 


the golden bull debarred them from giving the freedom of their 


City to aliens. Scarcely was this great inſtitution confirmed, 
W 3 when 
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when Germany was overrun by robbers. This æra is leſs at- 
tended to in hiſtory than it ought to be. It produced great 
events in Europe, though few in the countries where it took 
its riſe, from the following occaſion. The war between Edward 
the IIId of England, and the French king, had employed moſt of 


ſource of the diſbanded ſoldiers was rapine. They formed un- 
der ſeveral heads, and being, by the emperor, driven out of 


Jour, as we ſhall have occafion to obſerve, created vaſt revo- 
Jutions. The empire getting rid of thoſe peſts, Charles ap- 
plied himſelf to accumulate riches, and to enlarge the boun- 


corporated the provinces of Silgſia and Luſatia, with his king- 
dom of Bohemia. This produced a war between him and the 
duke of Auſtria, whoſe generals and ſervants are ſaid to have 
betrayed him, and who was ſuperior to Charles in the field. 
Avarice When the traitors came to demand their reward from the em- 
and ambi- peror, he drove them from his preſence, and threatened to 
tion of give them up to their maſter. Stretching his Inperial power 
Charles. to the utmoſt, he ſold new privileges to ſome cities, and en- 
creaſed thoſe of others. In ſhort, he had not a prerogative 
that was not venal, and from which he did not raiſe money. 
His good Notwithſtanding thoſe failings, Charles had many excellent 
qualities. virtues. He was the patron of literature, being himſelf a man 
of learning. His adminiſtration of juſtice was exemplary, and 
he repreſſed the ridiculous pride and oftentation of the clergy, 
Inſtead of ruining himſelf by hunting after the Inperial domi- 
nions in /taly, he ſold them to the beſt bidders, without en- 
deavouring to recover them from the Venetians, who had laid hold 
1359. of Padua, Verona and Vicenza. About the year 1359, the Ger- 
man univerſities began to hold up their heads againſt the pope ; 
and Charles demanded of Clement the VIth that he ſhould for- 
bear to ſtile the empire a fief of the holy ſee, or the emperors 
its vaſſals. The pope, inſtead of deſiſting, inſtituted new 
claims, and ſent a biſhop into Germany to demand a tenth of 
all the eccleſiaſtical revenues for the uſe of his holineſs, and 
intimated to the emperor, that the vaflalage of the empire ta 
the pope was become a fundamental law of the church. Charles 
. did not chuſe to embroil himſelf, and called a diet at Mentx, 
0 where the members flatly refuſed to comply with the pope's 
why demands. He durſt not, however, carry his differences with 
Innocent the VIth, then pope, any farther, and inſtead of fol- 
lowing out his plan for reforming the clergy, he publiſhed 
what is called the Caroline bull, by which he retracted all that 
had been done againſt them, ſo far as interfered with the pope's 
authority over them. Italy, on the one hand, and the north- 
The north ern parts of Germany on the other, were at this time harraſſed 
of Ger- by war. The duke of Slefavic, and the counts of Holſtein, ſup- 
many in ported. the 7utlanders againſt Waldemar, king of Denmark, 
arms. who was at laſt obliged to ſubmit, Waldemar then fell upon 


the troops in Europe, and when peace ſucceeded, the only re- 


Germany, _ marched to Italy, where their preſence and va- 


daries of his hereditary dominions. For that purpoſe he in- 
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the commerce of the Hs towns, which the emperor refuſed 
to protect. Thus abandoned, they leagued themſelves with 

the king of Norway, and the duke of Aecilenburgh, and car- 

rying the war to the gates of Copenhagen, they obliged the 

Daniſh monarch to indemnify them for all their loſſes. 

The ſmall revenues ariſing from the Imperial dignity, ren- Charles 
dered Charles little ſolicitous about becoming popular in Ger- aggran- 
many. Being paſſionately fond of his own dominions, he ren- dizes Bo- 
dered Bohemia rich and flouriſhing by reſiding there, and ſpend- Hemia. 
ing all his money with his hereditary ſubjects, whoſe trade and 
manufactures he improved. His court was magnificent and 
luxurious, and the empreſs being delivered of a ſon in the 
year 1361, the rejoicings made on that occaſion, exceeded 1361. 
any of the like kind that had been ſeen in Germany for many 
years. Charles, at the ſame time, ſtill continued to heap up 
money, by diſpoſing of the Imperial privileges and immunities 
' to any man or body of men who could purchaſe them. The 

German princes remonſtrated to him upon his manner of be- 
having, and put him in mind of his duty; but all the anſwer 
he gave them, was, that he was by no means diſpoſed to 
maintain an emperor of Germany upon the revenues of Bohe- 
mia. His venality in adding Aſac to the biſhopric of Straſ- 
bourg, occaſioned a war between that prelate and the inha- 
bitants of Haguenau; but the difference was accommodated 
by the interpoſition of the margrave of Magdebourg. Lewis, 
duke of Bavaria, dying about this time, he was ſucceeded 
by his ſon, an infant, who dying ſoon after, his wife Mar- 
garet, who was the heireſs of Carinthia, made a ceſſion of 
her fortune to the duke of Auſtria, in prejudice of Stephen, 
brother to Lewrs. This produced a war between the two 
houſes ; but by the interceflion of the pope, they concluded a 
truce for three years. The emperor continued ſtill to paſs 
his time in pleaſure and tranquillity in Bohemia, and refuſed to 
- interfere in the affairs of Peter de Luſignan, king of Cyprus, 
who was in great diſtreſs, and was earneſtly recommended to 
Charles by the pope. To make ſome amends for this contu- 
macy, he aſſiſted the pope againſt Barnabo Viſconti ſo effec- 
ns in Italy, that he obliged him to ſubmit to the holy 
ce. | = 
About the year 1364, Charles had a ſhort quarrel with Lewss, 1364. 
Fing of Hungary, on account of ſome diſreſpectful words the He quar- 
former had ſpoken of the latter's mother; but it was accom- rels with 
madated by pope Urban, who was paſſionately fond of pre- the kingof 
ſerving peace among all the princes of Europe, that they might Hungary, 
the more effectually aſſiſt the king of Cyprus. Charles, at this 
time, married the duke of Pomerana's daughter at Cracow, 
where the magnificence of their nuptials could only be equalled 
by the ſplendor of her reception at Prague. He ſtill conti- 
nued to proſecute ſchemes for the benefit of learning ; and his 
projects for adorning and a . capital, even to the 
joining the Danube to the Moldau at Prague, were truly ſtu- 
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pendous, but impracticable, at leaſt to a prince of his power, 
A freſh inroad of the freebooters we have already mentioned, 
called Malandrin's, rouſed Charles in 1365 from the indolence 
he had ſo long indulged. They were commanded by one Ar- 
nold de Carnolle, called the high prieſt, and did incredible miſ- 
chief in Lorrain and Alſace, Charles marched againſt them at 
the head of an army, and drove them into Burgundy, where, 
and in other parts of Europe, they continued their ravages, 
till Arnold was aſſaſſinated by his followers, who diſpcrſed of 
themſelves. The emperor now liſtened to the advice of the 
rinces of the empire, becauſe it fell in with his own avarice, 
y reſuming the rights of the empire in Italy. Propoſing to 
do this, he formed a project of a confederacy with pope Ur- 
ban the Vth, and actually had a conference with that pontif 
at Avignon. The interview was very cordial ; Charles was 
crowned at Arles, and a treaty was concluded between him 
and his holineſs, and ſome of the Italian princes, for the re- 
covery of their reſpective dominions that had been ſeized upon 
by uſurpers. The pope would gladly have laid hol of that 
opportunity to have engaged Charles in the intereſt of Luſig nan, 
but he excuſed himſelt ; and the aflembly ſeparated without 
coming to any preciſe reſolution, either on that ſubject, or 
that of the banditti. As to the Italian treaty, it had no effect 
till three years after; but all the pope's importunities could 
not prevail with Charles to march an army againſt the Viſconti, 
who ſtill continued to harraſs the holy ſee. 
Charles, the better to preſerve his own tranquillity, endea- 
voured to maintain that of the empire. The truce between 
Auſtria and Bavaria was now elapſed, and their armies were 
again in the field; but JYaldemar, king of Denmark, being 
ſent by Charles to both competitors, prevailed with them to 
renew the truce. Soon after, the houſe of Auſtria acquired the 


important city and territory of Friberg, by the ceſſion of one 


of its counts or avoyers, in conſideration of 12,000 florins. 
The houſe of Viſconti, in the mean time, made fo rapid a pro- 
greſs, that it threatened the conqueſt of all Italy, and the em- 
peror, in the year 1368, at laſt croſſed the Alps, at the head of 


a noble army. He was attended by the duke of Aria, who 


was equally jealous of the Viſcontis, or the ducal houſe of 
Milan. They took Verona and Vicenza, but by the mediation 
of Stephen, duke of Bavaria, a treaty was concluded between 
them and the Viſcontis, who paid a ſum of money to the con- 
federates. This treaty left Charles at liberty to raiſe vaſt ſums 
from the Imperial towns in Italy, who had ſided with the Vis 
contis, and whom he threatened to deprive of all the privileges 
granted them by his predeceſſors, if they did not re-purchaſe 
them with money. Charles next paid a viſit to Rome, where he 
held the pope's ſtirrup, and led his horſe at the ceremony of 
the coronation of his empreſs. After this he ſpent ſome 
months in Tuſcany. In this expedition, he carried with him a 
train of artillery. The Germans boaſt of being the firſt who 
| | invented 
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invented gunpowder, but nothing can be more certain, than Origin of 
that it had been known many ages before to the Chineſe, as gunpow- 
well as the uſe of great guns; and it probably was imported der. 
into Europe by ſome of the Europeans who ſerved in the ar- 
mies of Jenghiz Khan. : 
” TUpon'the return of Charles to Germany, he held a diet at A diet and 
> Frankfort, where he paſſed an ordinance to pacity the diſſen- regulation 
tions then raging among the princes of the empire. The trou- of the em- 
bles of Italy were now renewed, and the pope applied to the pire. 
king of Hungary for aſſiſtance. The emperor was jealous of 
that prince, and not only refuſed him permiſſion to paſs the 
Alps, but obliged his holineſs to conclude an accommodation 
with the Viſconti, In 1370, Charles received into his protec- 1350. 
tion Waldemar, king of Denmark, who had been expelled his 
dominions by the king of Sweden and the counts of Holſtein; 
but all that Charles did for his reſtoration, was to give him re- 
commendatory letters to the marquis of Miſnia, and the 
duke of Stetin. Waldemar was equally unfortunate in his ap- 
plication to the new pope, Gregory the XIth. He was after- 
wards reſtored by the aſſiſtance of his hereditary ſubjects the 
Mecklenburghers. A war about this time broke out between 
Menceſlaus, duke of Luxembourg and Brabant, and the duke of 
Juliers, in which the former was defeated and taken priſoner. 
Charles was then indulging his natural paſhon for pleaſure 
and letters in Prague; but on this occaſion he raiſed a formi- 
dable army to march againſt the duke of Juliers. The eccle- 
ſiaſtical electors, and ſome princes of the empire, had their 
reaſons for not wiſhing to ſee Charles too formidable in that 
quarter. They interpoſed with him, and the duke, after 
ſetting Wenceſlaus and his other priſoners at liberty without 
ranſom, appeared in perſon, and aſked pardon on his knees of 
the emperor, who raiſed him up and forgave him. Charles, 
who had great civil talents, finding that the commotions in 
the empire ſtill continued, called a diet of the empire at Nu- 
' remberg. He there publiſhed an edi, called the regulation 
of ſixty days, which was the term ordered to every German 
prince or nobleman to abſtain from hoſtilities after receiving 
an injury or inſult from any of his neighbours, during which 
time he was to apply for the legal methods of redreſs. This 
edict was attended with excellent effects. | 

Charles, retiring again into Prague, gave up all further Werce/aus 
thoughts of Italy, and rather than break in upon his pleaſures, choſen 
he impolitically refuſed to march with an army into Hungary, king of 
where the Turks were making a moſt formidable progreſs. the Ro- 
Though the life of pomp and magnificence which Charles mans. 
Jed, had coſt him immenſe ſums, yet he reſerved money ſuf- 
ficient to ſecure the Imperial crown to his family, by paying 
100,000 crowns to each of the electors, who choſe his ſon 
MWencgſlaus, a boy of no more than 15 years of age, king of 
the Romans; and he was accordingly crowned at Aix la Cha- 
pelle. This important point being ſecured, he ſold to ſeveral 

N | princes 
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3 of the empire the remaining Inperial towns and tolli 
e was ſtill poſſeſſed of, which, among the common people, 
gave riſe to the proverb, That he had plucked the eagle. Charles, 
upon his return to Prague, received a letter from the pope, de- 
firing him to mediate a peace between France and England, in 
1377. He pretended to have this matter ſo much at heart, 


and to be ſo fond of ſeeing Charles the Vth of France, that he 


fet out for Paris, attended by his ſon the king of the Romans. 
Some aſſign a more ridiculous motive for this journey, which 
was the performance of a vow he had made to St. Maur, in 
the neighbourhood of Paris, that he might be cured of his 
gout. Others, with more probability, ſay, that his true rea- 
lon was to treat with the French king concerning the diſpoſal 


of the vicariate of the empire in the old kingdom of Arles, 


which he confirmed to the dauphin. After he entered the con- 
fines of France, he was moſt magnificently entertained by or- 
der of the French monarch, till his arrival at Parrs, which he 
entered on horſeback at the right hand of that king. During 


his reſidence in France, a private gentleman, one Erguerent de 


Couci, a deſcendent of the houſe of Auſtria by the female fide, 
obtained leave of him, to reclaim by arms the inneritance of 
his mother, who was grand daughter to the emperor Albert. 
De Couci, notwithſtanding the romantic air of his attempt 
to wage war with the moſt powerful prince in Germany, 
found friends and followers who embarked in this ſcheme; 
and the king of France furniſhing him with ſome companies, 
he ravaged the Au/trian eſtates in Stoiſſerland and Alſace ; but 
his army advancing too far in the mountains of S$wz//erland, it 
periſhed with cold, in ſuch numbers, that he was obliged to 
abandon his enterprize. Charles, in leaving France, paid a 
viſit to I enceſluus duke of Livemberito, who having no chil- 
dren, left all his eſtates to the houte of Bohemia. Charles then 
returning to Prague, died on the 24th of November, 1378, 
having lived ſixty-four, and reigned thirty-one years. He was 
firſt married to Blanche, daughter to Charles, count of YValis, 
and then to Agnes, daughter of Rodelfph, count Palatine, His 
third wife was Anne, daughter of Br-g:/ars, duke of Szoenitz, 
and by that marriage he obtained that dutchy, with the county 
of Javarin, His iſſue, by that marriage, was Catherine, who 
was married tq the duke of Auſtria, and Nencgſlaus, who ſuc- 
ceeded him in the empire. He was a fourth time married to 


Elizabeth, daughter to the Poreranian duke whom we have 


mentioned. His iſſue by her was Sigi, king of Hungary, 
afterwards emperor; and Jebn, duke of Gerlitx. His daugh- 
ters were Margaret, wife of Leis, king of Hungary and Bo- 


hemia ; Elizabeth, married to 7% Galeazzo, duke of Milan; 


Anne, married to Otho, duke of Bavaria and margrave of 
Brandenburgh ; Margaret, married to John the IId, burgrave 
of Nurembe'g; Elizabeth, wife of Albert, duke of Auſtria; 
Margaret, wife of Amadeus, count of Say; Agnes, married 
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to IVilkam the ambitious, duke of Auſtria; and Helena, queen 


1 of Henry the IVth of England. 


43 


The character which hiſtorians have given of this emperor and cha- 


b is leſs favourable than what he ſeems to have deſerved. His racter of 


cat failing was an attachment to the intereſts of his own Charles. 


” family, and the kingdom of Bohemia, both which he aggran- 
died at the expence of the empire; but on the other hand 
Germany was indebted to him, beſides the golden bull, for 
many excellent laws and edicts, of which ſhe reaps the benefit 
at this day. In many caſes he conſulted the good of the em- 


pire along with his own profit ; for ſome of the great offices, 


1 he ſold for money, were fixed in families, ſo as to pre- 


vent intrigues and diſputes about the diſpoſal of them, which 
had often diſturbed the tranquillity of the empire, not on ac- 
count of any revenue they brought in, but of the great privi- 
leges annexed to the exerciſe of them. His love for letters, 
and his encouragement of them, eſpecially in his univerſity of 
Prague, has been already mentioned. The frequent charges 
brought againſt him for neglecting the affairs of Itah, receive 
oreat alleviations from the conſideration of the misfortunes that 
attended the emperors who had minded them too much. It 
1s allowed on all hands, that he was humane, merciful, polite, 
and magnificent; and though he is accuſed of being too indo- 
lent, yet we find him upon ſeveral great occaſions exerting him- 
ſelf in perſon with vaſt vigour and ſucceſs. 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


W ENCESLAUS. 


dinals, and took the name of Urban the VIth. The haughti- 


neſs and fierceneſs of his manners difobliged the other car- 


dinals ſo much, that they left Rome, declared that Prignans 
was choſen while they were under force, and elected Robert, 


the ſon of Amadeus the IIId, count of Geneva, who took the 


name of Clement the VIIth, and he eſtabliſhed the ſeat of his 
pontificate at Avignon. This ſchiſm threw all co in a 

ungary, 
Poland, England, Bohemia, Denmark, and Sweden, with the 
ſtates of Teal, and Flanders, ſtuck by Urban. France, Spain, 
Scotland, Savoy, and Joan queen of Naples, declared for 
Clement; and the diſpute between thoſe two worthleſs compe- 
titors and their abettcrs was attended, for above thirty years, 
with the effuſion of the beſt blood of Chriſtendom. 


W HEN this prince came to the empire, the great ſchiſm Schiſm 


| of the weſt, as it is called, was begun. One Prig- in the 
nano, a Neopolitan, had been choſen pope by the Italian car- church. 
t 


Menceſlaus was but ſeventeen years of age when he mounted Acce Fon 
the Imperial throne, His father had given him Bohemia be- of Nen, 
ſides, ceſlaus. 


Troubles 
of Bohe- 


. 
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ſides, as he did Brandenburgh to Sigiſmund, and Luſatia, with 
the two Sileſias, to his third ſon John. HWenceſlaus, upon his 
acceſſion, declared himſelf for Urban the VIth, in a diet 
which he held at Franckfort ; and the plague raging in Bo— 
hemia, he lived for ſome time at Arx la Chapelle, where he gave 
moſt inauſpicious proofs of his future reign and worthleſs diſ- 
poſition. Freſh ſwarms of freebooters now invaded the em- 
pire, and Wenceſlaus, inſtead of chaſtizing them, conſumed 
the great treaſures left him by his father in profligacy and de- 
bauchery. He imitated, and exceeded, his father, in his ra- 
pacious methods of raiſing money, and gave blank patents, 
figned and ſealed, to thoſe who could purchaſe them, and 
they were at liberty to fill up the vacancies left in them with 
whatever names they pleaſed. The conſequence was, that all 
Ttaly inftantly became a ſcene of rapine, tumult, and confu- 
fion, and in every quarter the powerful oppreſſed the weak. 
The plague abating in Bohemia, the emperor repaired to 


Prague, where he received a deputation from his electors, de- 


firing that he would reſide in other parts of the empire, His 
anſwer was, that if they had any buſineſs with him, they 


. muſt come to Bohemia. Upon receiving this anſwer, the 


great princes of the empire confederated together to maintain 
the public tranquillity, which they in ſome meaſure effected. 
Leopold of Auſtria was at this time engaged in a war with 
the Sw:/s, and the confederate towns who had withdrawn 
themſelves from his allegiance. But he was defeated, ard 
loſt his life in the quarrel, "This encouraged other towns to join 
in the confederacy, and Germany was ſoon filled with wars, 
between the inhabitants of contederated cities and the ſub- 
jects of great princes. In the mean while, Venceſlaus was 
rendering himſelf at once ridiculous and deteſtable. Among 
the other cruelties he practiſed, he ordered his wife's con- 


feſſor to be drowned, becauſe he would not reveal her con- 


feſſion. 

The emperor's brother, Sigiſmund, was then ſignalizing 
himſelf in Hungary, and upon the death of Charles — 
he mounted that throne. His ſucceſs did not appeaſe the 
troubles of Bohemia, where Menceſiaus engaged a body of the 
freebooters, whom we have ſo often mentioned, to protect 
him from the reſentment of his ſubjects, who were in arms 
againſt him. A perſecution of the * which happened at 
almoſt every period of confuſion in Germany, then took place. 
They were burnt at Prague, butchered at Spire, and plun- 
dered all over the empire; but, at laſt, they found an aſy- 
lum in the territories of the duke of Lithuania, who was in 
love with a young woman of their nation. Several towns in 
Germany, at the ſame time, took arms againſt the princes 
whom the late emperor had placed over them, on pretence that 
he had no right to diſpoſe of their privileges and properties. 


The Straſbourghers waged war againſt the count Palatine, and 


were put to the ban of the empire, but purchaſed their 5 2 
| | wit 
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with a preſent of 30,000 florins paid to the emperor. Bava- 
ria was, by a family compact, divided among three of its 
dukes, John, Stephen and Frederic; and Wenceſlaus proceeding 
from tyranny to a kind of frenzy, ordered the common exe- 
cutioner to cut off the heads of the magiſtrates of Prague, 
without proceſs or trial. This madneſs is ſaid to have been 
= occaſioned by poiſon, which affected his brain, without de- 
ſtroying his life; and it proceeded ſo far, that he made the 
executioner his intimate companion. In one of his compota- Frenzy of 
tions with this man, he was curious to know the ſtate of the Vencęſ- 
human mind immediately before death; and to make the ex- laus, 
periment in his own perſon, he blind- folded himſelf, and 
falling upon his knces, ſtretched forth his neck to have his 
head cut off by the hand of his friend. The executioner 
ſtruck him with the flat of his ſword, and the emperor or- 
dering him to be blinded in his turn, ſtruck off his head with 
the ſame ſword. At another time, he is ſaid to have ordered 
his cook to be roaſted alive. All theſe, and other frantic acts, 
this emperor was guilty of, may, without recourſe to poiſon, 
be attributed to the effects of drunkenneſs, to which it is 
univerſally allowed he was immoderately addicted. 

His brother Sigiſnund, king of Hungary, as well as his ſub- who is 
jets of Bohemia, conſidering him as a mad-man, confined confined, 
him. Obtaining leave to bathe himſelf, attended by a female 
keeper, both of them, being naked, they got hold of a boat, 
into which they threw themſelves, and reached a fort- 
reſs, where they were received. His ſubjects miſtook ſome 
lucid intervals, which he diſcovered after this adventure, for 
the cure of his mind, and ſuffered him to remount the throne ; 
but his extravagancies returning, the Bohemians invited Sigiſ- 
mund into their country with an army, and declared him re- 
gent of the kingdom. Wenceſlaus was once more ſhut up in 
priſon, but his preſence in Bohemia ſtirring up daily diſturb- 
ances, the cuſtody of his perſon was committed to Albert, 
duke of Auſtria, who confined him in one of the towers of 
Vienna. Obſerving, from the window of his priſon, that a fiſh- but ef- 
erman, one Grundler, daily viſited the other priſoners, he capes. 
found means to engage him in his intereſt. Grundler furniſhed 
him with a filken cord, by which he deſcended from the win - 

dow of his priſon, and eſcaping acroſs the Danube, he reached 
Prague, and by the aſſiſtauce of a powerful faction of the no- 
bility, he reſumed the government, profefling great abhor- 

rence of his paſt miſdeeds. About the year 1307, upon the 1397: 
death of Clement the VIIth, his party choſe Benedict the XITth 
into the papacy, in oppoſition to Boniface, who was then pope 
at Rome. A diet was held at Pranckfort, where the princes 
of the empire, being ſeconded by the deputies of the French 
king, agreed to ſend commiſſioners to both popes, to perſuade 
them to abdicate the papacy, and to wait the reſult of a re- 
gular election; but this propoſal was evaded. by. Boniface. 
A meſſenger was then ſent from Hencellaus, and the 1 
| ing. 
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king, who had conferred together at Rheims, to Boniface, re. * ®" 
peating the propoſal, and he agreed to it, provided his com.! 9 
petitor ſhould conſent to abdicate the papacy likewiſe ; but 
Benedict rejected the terms, upon which the French beſieged 
him in Avignon, where he was made priſoner, and kept in th 
; confinement five years. S if 
Affairs of Wenceſlaus ſeems, about this time, to have recovered ſome © P. 
the north. degree of ſanity. He ennobled and enriched his deliverer,I 2 
Grundler, and his family, and was choſen umpire to terminate at 
the war that had been for ſome time carried on between the! hl 
knights of the Teutonic order, and Margaret queen of Den-! V 
mark, Sweden and Norway, commonly called the Semiramis of | ®' 
the north. Their diſpute was concerning the iſland of Goth- | le 
land, which Wencęſlaus awarded to be delivered up to the, tl 
queen upon her indemnifying the knights with a ſum of mo-  P 
Marriage ney. About this time Menceſſaus married S»phia, daughter | © 
of Ven- of Stephen, duke of Bavaria; but becoming, it poſſible, more! : 
ceſlaus, extravagant than ever, he renewed his practices of extortion, | © 
and fold to Galeazzo, of Milan, the direct ſovereignty of that! ? 
noble country, with the title of duke, without conſent of | : b 
the princes of the empire; who reſented this proceeding ſo | © 


much, that in two ſeveral diets, held by their own autho- | | _ 
rity at Franckfort and Mentz, where they ſummoned Wen- 
4 to preſide, they reſolved, all other expedients failing, 


to force him to abdicate the empire, and to chuſe a new em- 
peror. The leaders in this diet were, the archbiſhops of Mentz, 
Cologne, and Treves, the count palatine of the Rhine, and the 3 
duke of Saxony. They proceeded with great regularity in de- | | * 
who is poſing the emperor, and the ſentence of his depoſition, be- 
depoſed. ſides the malverſations we have already mentioned, charged | 
| him with having ſold Genoa, and its territory, to the French, 4 
and with murdering a number of prelates, prieſts, and per-“ 
ſons of diſtinction; with having made a league in favour of 
| 
| 
{ 


Ni 
* 


the Tartars againſt the Teutonic order; and with having de- 

ſtroyed the univerſity of Prague, which had been founded bj! 

his father. 5 

The duke The princes then proceeded to the choice of a new emperor, | 
of Brun/. and it fell upon Frederic, duke of Brunſibic and Lunenburg; | 
vic cho- but he was murdered by the count of Waldec, as he went to |, 
ſen in his receive the Imperial crown, Upon this they choſe Robert, 
room, is count Palatine, in his place. Wenceſlaus, before this, had done 
murdered. all he could to allay the ſtorm that threatened him. He had! 
ielded to the houſe of Bavaria all their claims upon the higher | 

alatinate, and the towns which his father had ſeized ; but he Þ 

was now ſo much hated and deſpiſed, that all Germany confe- | 

derated againſt him, and approved of his depoſition ; the act 

1399. which bears date the zoth of Auguſt, in the morning, 1399. 
MWenceſlaus, on receiving the news of his depoſition, b-haved 

with an inſenſibility, which in another prince would have been 

termed philoſophy. We are glad, ſaid he, to be eaſed of the 

| | Oo empure, | 
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OF THE WORLD. | 
3 empire, that we may have the more leiſure to attend the affairs 
of our kingdom. ; ; 3 
The truth is, there is ſomething extremely myſterious in 
this depoſition, and it is hard to account for the reaſons why 
the princes of the empire bore with him ſo long as they did, 
if he was ſuch a monſter as he is repreſented to have been. 
Perhaps they were willing that he ſhould remain in Bohemia, 
and practiſe his extravagancies there, that they might be more 
at liberty to tyrannize over their inferiors in Germany. As to 
his capital crime, that of having ſold the dukedom of Milan, 
we find no law of the empire that could reſtrain him. After 
his depoſition, he reigned nineteen years in Bohemia with to- 
lerable moderation; and it is ſaid that he was indulgent to 
the progreſs of the reformation preached up by John Huſs, 
profeſſor of theology in the univerſity of Prague, who was the 
convert of the Engliſh Wickli, the forerunner of the re- 


formation. He was twice married, firſt to Fane, daughter to 


the duke of Bavaria, and next to Sophia, daughter to Stephen, 
another duke with the ſame title. He died without male iſſue ; 

but, it is ſaid, he had a daughter, Euphemia, who was the wife 
of Uladiſlaus, king of Poland. | | 
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CHAP. XXXV. 
ROBERT, Count Palatine of the Rhine. 


5 18 prince is reckoned the 36th emperor of Germany, 
E: becauſe of the intervention of the duke of Brunſ- 
wic, Who had been elected, but not crowned. Though Ro- 
ert, by ſome called Rupert, had been regularly choſen, and 


' conſecrated, yet he was obliged to lay the city of Aix-la-Cha- 5 


pelle under the ban of the empire, and to appear before it with 
an army, the dread of which forced the inhabitants to open 
their gates to receive him. The reaſon they gave for their op- 


poſing him, was, that J/enceſiars, to whom they had ſworn 
' allegiance, was ſtill alive. Other cities of Germany were under 
the like ſcruples, but the inhabitants of Nuremberg bought off 
their allegiance to that prince, by ſending him a pipe of ex- 
cellent wine. It appears, however, as if Menceſſau had now 
returned to a ſane ſtate of mind. He applied to the French 
king, who interpoſed ſo far in his favour, as to offer to be- 
come umpire between him and Nobert; but the aflociation 
of the princes who had depoſed him was ſo ſtrong, that the 
propoſed mediation came to nothing. The king of Hungary, 
and ſome Bohemian noblemen, next offered to interpoſe their 
- good offices in his favour; but Henceſlaus was fo ſhocked at 
the ſordid terms propoſed by his brother, that he rejected his 


| afliſtance, and left him without taking leave. In 
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His expe- In the mean while Robert endeavoured, in a diet held at 
dition to Franckf>rt, to re-eſtabliſh the tranquillity of the empire, and 
Italy. to re- annex to it the dominions that had been ſevered from it 

| during the late reigns, particularly the dutchy of Milan. For 
this purpoſe he raiſed an army, towards which the pope, V. 
nice, and Florence, offered to contribute large ſums, and ad. 
vanced to Tirol. From thence he wrote a challenge to Gal. 
azz9, in which he ſtiled him ſimply, count of Verona. Gal:- 
azz0, in his anſwer, called himſelf duke of Milan, by the grace 
of God and Menceſlaus, and gave the emperor no other title 
than Robert of Bavaria, but promiſed to beat him back to 
Germany. Robert continued his march to Brixen, in the Mi- 
laneſe; but though he received conſiderable reinforcements 
from Germany, he was ſo harraſſed by Galeazzo's cavalry, that, 


From after loſing above half his army, he was obliged to return to 


whencehe his own dominions, without attempting one ſtroke of import 


returns. - ance. To colour his diſgrace, he pretended that the arch- 
with diſ. biſhop of Mentz had prevailed with the princes to fail in their 


grace. 


king of Naples, who had expelled pope Boniface from 


nothing. | | | 
The death of Galeazzo delivered Italy from the fear of recei- 


ving a maſter who probably would have given laws to the pope f 
himſelf, and have become one of the moſt independent and power- 


ful princes in Europe. The emperor Robert might have made vaſt 
advantages of his death, had he immediately croſſed the Alps at 
the head of an army; but he was underhand croſſed by the 
pope, who excited the eccleſiaſtical electors to oppoſe the pay- 


ment of the tenth, which was to enable him to undertake the 
Confede- expedition. Nobert was therefore obliged to apply himſelf to | 


racy a- regulate the internal affairs of the empire, and to improve his 
gainſt Re- own patrimonial eſtates; in which he ſometimes met with 
bert. oppoſition. He reduced, by force of arms, the marquis of 
Badon, who had preſumed to impoſe tolls in his dominions. 
The marquis, after this, aſſociated himſelf with the count of 
Il: rtemberg, the city of Straſbourg, and the towns in Suabia; 
a confederacy that ſubſiſted during all this emperor's reign, 
notwithſtanding all the meaſures he took to break it. A peace 
about the year 1405 was eſtabliſhed between the city of Baſll 
and the confederated Swiſs cantons on the one part, and the 
houſe of Auſtria on the other, after a bloody war had raged 
An ac- between them for above two years. But the eyes of all 
count of Europe were now turned towards Bohemia, where the reforma- 
tion from the groſs errors of popery, was making a rapid pro- 
greſs under hn Fuſs and Jerome of Prague, who were pro- 
tected by FYence/laus and his queen, notwithſtanding the 
anathemas thundered out againſt them by the pope and the 
archbiſhop. The city of Prague taking part with Zufs, 2 

1 onn 
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engagements, and had withdrawn their affections from him, | [ 
Robert's reputation, at this time, was ſo low, that Ladiſſaus,, 
ome, | 2 
formed intrigues for the empire, and choſe for his motto, 
Aut Cæſar aut mhil; meaning that he would be Cæſar or- 


. 
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yhn XXIII. laid it under an interdict during the reſidence of 
Au there, and cited him to appear at Rome, which Hs re- 
nit fuſing to do, he was excommunicated, but offered to ſubmit 
For himſelf to the judgment of the univerſity of Prague. All 
Ne. Bobemia and great part of Germany were thrown into confuſion 
by the new doctrines, and Huſs is ſaid to have formed a 


ae. ſttrong party in the univerſity of Prague, which occationed 
1%. many of the German doctors and ſcholars to retire from 
ace Þ © thence. The ſchiſm between the two popes {till continuing, 
itle neither pope John nor the emperor had power enough to com- 


to Þ | poſe thoſe troubles, which brought on a moſt bloody ſcene of 


i- |  perfidy and inhumanity. | 
nts | In the courſe of this contention, a civil war aroſe on ac- A ar 3 
at, | 


3 count of a competition about the biſhopric of Liege, one of teen two 
to] the candidates, 2 of Bavaria, having been recommende Lad 

15 g prelates, 
rt- | by Gregory, and the other, Theodoric de Pervis, by Benedict. 
h- | The cities of Liege, Louvain, Bruſſels, and the towns of 
eir | Brabant raiſed 50,000 men for Pervis, who defeated his anta- 
2 gonift, and ſhutting him up in Magęſtricht, he would have 


m.. 
us, taken that town, had not the duke of Burgundy relieved it, 
ne, | and defeated Pervis. John was then conducted in triumph to 


to, | Liege, where he behaved with incredible barbarity. He cut 
off the heads of 120 noblemen. He ordered 24 more with the 
officers of Pervis and Benedict's legate to be thrown into the 


O 
— 


ei ·¶ Meuſe, obliged the city to pay him 200,000 crowns, and an- F 
pe | nexcd all its ſecularities to his own ſee. Cardinal Cæſſa, now - 


r- | called Joby XXIII. had been a pirate and a free-booter, and 
aſt þ : openly kept a miſtreſs; but he had been lawfully elected by 


TRY 


at | the council of Piſa, tho' Robert ſtill declared for Gregory. 
he | | We can perceive that Venceſlaus by this time was greatly re- 
y- formed in his morals. He had ſo much influence, that the 
he | prelates who compoſed the council of Piſa, gave him the title 
to þ of king of the Romans, which was, in fact, refuſing to acknow- 


is þ | ledge Robert as emperor. This incenſed Robert ſo much, that 


th he diſowned the authority of the council, and he complained 

of to the princes of the empire of the indignity done him, but he 

s. received very little ſatisfaction. A war at this time was raging n 5 

of | between Ladliſſaus king of Poland and the Teutonic knights, *" - 
; in which the latter were not only defeated, but loſt all the ne : J 
n, | Poliſh Pruſſia. Robert called a diet at Frankfort, where the or” 


ce proceedings of the council of Piſa were condemned, and he „ 
fl | and the members demanded another council. In this, they E 
ae appeared to be ſo unanimous, that the emperor might have * 
2d # carried his point by putting an end to the ſchiſm, which inſtead 

ill of two had now three heads, had he not been thwarted by 

1- | tne archbiſhop of Mentzx, who had been always his declared 

)- enemy. | 1410. 
Robert was preparing to reduce that haughty prelate by Deich. :c 
ze | arms, when a fever ſeized him at Oppenheim, and carried him {4., and 
e off in the ninth year of his reign, May io, 1410, Before character 
e his death, he named ſeven executors of his will, by which he % pz... 
n You. IX. E diſtributed 
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diſtributed his dominions among his children. Lewis wih! 


the long beard, his eldeſt ſurviving ſon, inherited the Pala. 
tinate and the lordſhip of Amber. To Fohn he bequeathed 
Sultzbach, Iruburg, and the county of Oham. The dutchy of 
Deux Ponts was allotted to his ſon Simmerin. Stephen inherited 
Lutzelſtein, as Otto did Sintzheim, Robert took to wife 
Elizabeth daughter to the burgrave of Nuremberg, and beſides 
the ſons above mentioned, he had daughters, Elizabeth married 
to a duke of Auſtria, Agnes to the count of Cleves, and Mar- 


garet to the duke of Lorrain. With regard to Robert's cha- ; 
rater, we do not find that after his acceſſion to the empire he | 


diſappointed the good opinion of his electors. He was in his L 


perſon (which was remarkably ſhort) vigorous and active. 


He was far from being deficient in military accompliſhments, 


and by diſpoſition he was pious, juſt and humane. To his | 
natural ſagacity, which is ſaid to have been uncommon, he | 


added the improvement of letters, and the greateſt blemiſh 
of his character was his love of money. | | 


88 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 
Jopocus oo Jos HVA. 


HIS prince is by ſome denied a place in the liſt of Gzrmay 
emperors ; but as he certainly was elected after Robert's 
death, we have admitted him as a real emperor, tho! it is ſaid 


he never was formally acknowledged as ſuch. Jodocus, before 


Sigiſmund 
recogniz- 
ed emper- 
or, 


elected emperor, by the ele 


his elevation, was marquis of Moravia, and claimed Branden- 
burg likewiſe. He was elected by Mentz, Cologn, Saxony and 


Brandenburg, = which we ſuppoſe is meant his own vote, 
while 7 1 K 


ing of 3 1 was almoſt at the ſame time 4 
| or Lewis with the long beard, | ' 
the archbiſhop of Triers, and himſelf. Each competitor pro- 


teſted againſt the other, and Ros againſt both. The 
diſpute might have been bloody, as Sigiſmund was preparing to 
invade Moravia, had not Jodocus died at Brinn about three 
months after his election. | 


CHAP. XXXVII. 
S 1015 MUM D. 


WV cannot with any propriety enter on the hiſtory of this 
prince as emperor, without touching upon it as king of 
Hungary, where, before he was elected emperor, he had reign- 
ed 27 years. After his being betrothed to Mary princeſs of 
Hungary, her father dying, his widow, queen Elizabeth, took 
upon her the regency; both Mary and Sigiſmund being too 

. . ä | young 
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1. þ | young to govern, nor was their marriage yet conſummated. his extra- 
4 þ | Zlizabeth being influenced by Gara, a wicked miniſter, the ordinary 
of Hungarian nobility made an offer of their crown to Charles hiſtory 

4 | Durezzo, king of Naples, who was related to Mary. He ac- while king 
e  cepted the offer, but Elizabeth in the mean time gave Mary's of Hun- 


& | hand to Sigzſmund in marriage; and ſent the bridegroom to gary. 
d Bohemia. Charles, by this time, was arrived in Hungai), where 
„he was crowned king with the conſent not only of the nobles, 
. | but of the two queens. The great men were diſguſted at his 
e | government, and Elizabeth inviting him into her apartment 
is | under a ſhew of friendſhip, cauſed him to be murdered, and 
e, © reſumed the reins of government without oppoſition. Soon 


after, ſhe and her daughter ſetting out on a progreſs through 


15 their dominions attended by Gara, they were intercepted by 
6e Hiornard, who by Charles had been appointed governor or 
v_ juſticiary of Croatia, and who cut in pieces Gara with the mur- 
* derers; while Elizabeth, notwithſtanding the moſt moving en- 
2 treaties which ſhe and her daughter uſed, was dragged by the 
© | © hair to a neighbouring rivulet, where ſhe was drowned by 


iornard's order. As to Mary, ſhe was ſhut up in priſon: 
© Sigiſmund, hearing of this cataſtrophe, marched into Hungary 
with an army, and Hiornard delivered Mary from priſon, upon 
her ſwearing not to deprive him of his life and dignity. S:g:/= 
mund being received and acknowledged king, did not think 
1 | himſelf bound by his wife's oath, and ordering Hiornard and 


all his accomplices to be ſeized, they were put to death with 
d | | the moſt exquiſite tortures that ingenious cruelty could 


re : deviſe. 
F Mary ſoon after died, and Sigi/mund ordered all the noble- 
d men who had invited in Charles, and who thought them- 


„ é ſelves too ſecure and N rg to be called to account by Si- 
e | giiſmund, to be arreſted. Being brought before him, they refuſed 
„ to behave with common deference to his character, and 32 of 
- | | the moſt eminent among them were inſtantly beheaded. This 
e | cruelty diſguſted the Hungarians ſo much, that many of them 
Oo | | revolted to Bajazet the Terkiſh ſultan, who defeated Sigiſnund 
eat the head of 100,000 Hungarians, in the famous battle near 
 Nicopolis. Sigiſmund eſcaping from the carnage, ſunk into a 
life of indolence, and his noblemen confined him under the 
* | cuſtody of the two ſons of Garris, one of the noblemen 
whom he had put to death. Ladiſiaus ſon to Charles was then 
' proclaimed king of Hungary, tho' not univerſally received as 
ſuch, and Sigiſmund ated with fo much addreſs, that he pre- 
vailed upon the widow of Garris to perſuade her ſons to ſet 
him at liberty, upon his making oath to give them the in- 
f | veſtiture of part of Moravia, as ſoon as it ſhould be in his 
. yg Sigiſmund eſcaping into Bohemia aſſembled an army, 
£ | by which he remounted his throne, and reforming his con- 
- © duct, he became the dariing of his ſubjects. His reputation 
| was very high when he was called to the empire; and on the 
5 death of Jadicus, he was recognized emperor by the unani- 
+ 4E 2 mous 
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1411. mous voice of all the electors at Frankfort. He ſignalized the 
firſt months of his reign, by his attention to the internal 
quiet of Germany, and his endeavours to aboliſh the ſchiſm 
that ſtill continued to divide Chriſtendom. 


He dit. Being margrave of Brandenburg, he gave that province to 


por of Frederic of Hohenzollern, burgrave of Nuremberg, for 400, ooo 
the mar- florins of gold; but with a reſervation of a right in his own 
quiſate of family to redeem it, if the burgrave's male iſſue ſhould become 
Hanau extinct, He then effected a reconciliation between two 
berg, warlike prelates, who had fpent ſtreams of their followers blood 

in fighting for the poſſeſſion of the archbiſhopric of Cologne, 


threatens to which each had been nominated by a rival pope. Under- 


his bio- ſtanding that his brother Wencęſlaus was relapſed into his 

ther. irregularities, he threatened to put him to the ban of the 
empire ; but he found it too difficult to execute his menace, 
which would have rendered himſelf king of Bohemia. The 
war between the Poles and the Teutonic knights ſtill continu- 
ed; and the latter finding means to bring over to their in- 
tereits Wenceſlaus and the duke of Lithuania, the Poles were 
obliged to purchaſe an accommodation, by giving back Pruſſia 
to the knights. S:29:/-mund then grew jealous of their power, 
and ſecretly leagued himſelf againſt them with Ladiſlaus king 
of Poland, making the khan of the Tartars, at the ſame time, 
a party in the treaty. 


His war The Venetian ſucceſſes in Dalmatia, called Sigiſmund's at- 
with tne tention to that country. He ſummoned the princes of the 


Heucliaus. empire to attend him; but they did not think themſelves in- 
tereſted in the quarrel, and none of them ſtirred out of Ger- 
many. Sigiſinund, however, at the head of his Hungarians, 

defeated the Venetiaus, and recovered the countries they had 
conquered; but not finding himſelf ſupported by the empire, 
he made peace with them. The treaty being concluded, he 
had an interview with pope John XXIII. at Placentia, and the 
emperor perſuaded him to agree to the calling of an oecono- 
1414. mica! council at Conſtance the firſt of November, 1414, for 
terminating the ſchiſm. He intimated this council to all 
chriſtian princes, inviting them to repair to it, as he did the 
other two popes, Þenedit? XIII. and Gregory XII. who both 
exclaimed againſt it. Gregory was protected by Laudi/laus 
king of Naples, the ſame who had been Sigiſmund's rival in the 
kingdom of Hungary, who had made himſelf maſter of Rome, 
and of the papal dominions, and aſpired to become ſo of all 
Lialy, when he was carried off by poiſon in an expedition 
againſt the Florentines and pope * Sigiſmund was all this 
time labouring with indefatigable zeal to reconcile all differ- 
ences, not only in Germany but among the princes of Chriſt- 
endom, that his council of Conſtance might be opened with the 
greater luſtre and celebrity, He confirmed the privileges of 
the Hlſatian towns that had been united to that prefecture. He 
made a progreſs through Germany, and compromiſed all differ- 
ences between the biſhop and citizens of Straſburg. 


Sigiſmund 
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Sigiſnund is an eminent proof how far an appearance of Account 


dignity, pomp, ſplendor, regularity and order, joined to the of the 


fined, and yet he did vaſt things, and held a ſuperiority 
over all the princes in Europe. When the time approacked 
for opening the council of Con/lance, he granted John Hass a 
ſafe conduct for his appearance, to give an account of his 
faith, before the members there. Sigiſmund, then, together 
with his empreſs, who was daughter of a count of C:{/y, 
was crowned with great ſplendor at Aix la Chapelle, and he 
arrived on the 23d of December at Conſtance. Modern hiſtory 
ſcarcely can parallel the pomp and magnificence, which at- 
tended the opening of this aflembly of the humble ſucceſſors 


of the apoſtles, who by their proceedings, deſerve to be con- 


ſidered as the difciples of Satan. The duke of Saxony carried the 
Imperial ſword before Sigiſmund, and other princes were ap- 
pointed to other offices, the aſſembly not being {zzperzal or 
Germanic, No fewer than 100,000 lay-attendants waited 
upon the princes and the prelates; and the emneror provided 
not only for order and regularity among them, but for their 
ſubſiſtence. Sigiſmund, cloathed in the Imperial Dalmatic, 
aſſiſted in quality of deacon, at a mid-night maſs performed 
by pope John. The fate of John Huſs had been fixed before, 
The emperor was ſtartled, when it was propoſed that he ſhould 
be burnt, but yielded, when he reflected, that being inferior 
to the council, who were judges of matters of faith, he had 
no right to interfere in their deciſions. In ſhort, vanity and 
biggotry entirely engroſſed Sigiſmund's mind. Five hundred 
jewellers attended his court with the like number of muſt- 
cians, and that no luxury might be wanting, 718 ladies 


aqvantages of a fine and majeſtic perſon, can operate upon council of 
” mankind. His capacity for buſineſs was but very con- Confaace. 


of pleaſure were licenſed and protected by the civil ma- The pope 


giſtrate. „ 
The real intention of Sigiſmund appears to have been to erect 


the empire of Italy into a popedom. Yn's pretenſions ſtood 
chiefly in his way, and he obtained from him a promiſe to 
reſign, provided that it was found to be for the good of the 
church. He no ſooner made this promiſe, than Sigiſmund 
threw himſelf at his feet and kiſſed them; but Jahn repent- 
ing, eluded the guards that were placed over him by the em- 
peror, and eſcaped on the 2oth of March from Conſtance, in 
habit of a poſtilion, and fled to Shaffharfen, where he was pro- 


tected by the duke of Auſtria. Sigiſinund hearing of his 


flight, ſupported the authority of the council, which con- 
firmed the ſentence of John's depoſition, and declared itſelf 
to he ſuperior to the pope. Their firmneſs obliged Jahn 
to reſign in earneſt; and S727/mund not only put Frederic duke 
of Auſtria to the ban of the empire, for aſſiſting him in his 
eſcape, but gave the Sa confederacy leave to conquer his 
eſtates, and they actually made themſelves maſters of Targa 
which they kept. The fate of he His and his colleague, 

$3 - Terans 


depoſed. 
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Jerome of Prague, now came to be determined, and both of 
them, to the eternal infamy of the emperor and the council, 
were condemned to the ſtake, where they moſt heroicly ſuf- 
fered death. Sigiſmund at firſt attempted to reſent this pro- 
ceeding, but he ſoon acquieſced in all. Peter de Luna, who 


ſtill reſided in Spain, was now the only competitor for the _ 
popedom, for he refuſed to reſign his pretenſions, and it is al- 11 


moſt incredible, that Sigiſmund actually performed a journey I 
into Spain in perſon, to perſuade that prelate to a reſignation, Þ - ” 
or to engage the kings of Arragon and Navarre to renounce Þ © = 
all obedience to him, if he continued obſtinate. S:gi/mund | * ps 
prevailed with the kings, but could not with Peter de Lung. hi 
Sigiſmund leaving Spain, came to Chambery, where he erected | _ B 
Savoy into a dutchy. Peter, called Benedici XIII. was depoſed, Þ + - 
d 
/ 
t 
} 
1 
| 
| 


and Otho Colonna, being elected pope by the council, aflumed | 
the title of Martin V. 2 


The The emperor's zeal and love of pomp, now induced him to | 1 
emperor pay a viſit in perſon to the kings of France and England, | * 
viſits then at war with each other. As he affected the character of | | 


France and pacificator of the church, ſo he did that of the arbiter of 

England. Europe. Charles V. was then on the throne of France, 4 

| where Sigiſmund was received with ſo much reſpect, that ge 

fat in the French parliament as if it had been his own court, | 5 

and made knights. When he came to England, the nobility | + 

waded into the water with their ſwords in thcir hands to 

carry him to ſhore; but Henry V. their king treated him 

with reſerve and contempt, and rejected all his propoſals to- |} : 

wards an accommodation with France. Sigiſmund perceiving |} | 

this, ſought to make Henry his friend, and offered to aſſiſt him | 

in his claims upon France, provided Henry would reinſtate him | 

in certain fiefs that formerly belonged to the empire. During | 

Sigiſmund's abſence, Frederic duke of Auſtria, who had aſked | 

pardon of the emperor upon his knees, quarrelled with the 

council of Conflance, and his own brother Erne/t, who had 

Affairs of taken from him the Tiroleſe. The council complained to 

4uftria the emperor of his having impriſoned the biſhop of Trent, 

9? and deprived him of his eſtates. Sigiſmund upon this ordered 

Frederic to be put to the ban of the empire ; but an accom- 
modation was effected by the mediation of the neighbourin 
princes, between him and his brother Erngſt, who reſtored 

to him the Tzroleſe, The council of Conftance was ſtill ſitting 

when the emperor returned to that city, and gave, to the 

archbiſhop of Mentz, the elector of Saxony, the count Pala- 

ine, the duke of Pomerania, and ſeveral other princes, the 

inveſtiture of their fiefs. He confirmed to the burgrave of 
Nuremberg, in conſideration of another large ſum, the electo- 
rate of Brandenburg, though the Bohemians pretended that 

that country was a fief of their kingdom, and the Branden- | 

gurgers were unwilling to acknowledge him; but the burgrave's 

addreſs and moderation got the better of all difficulties. F; 
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' ault. Sigiſmund ſoon perceived, that he had got a maſter in 


widow, to the regency of that kingdom. 
foot with which he intended to oppoſe the Turks, who had 
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A quarrel at this time broke out between Frederic the war- and of the 
like margrave of Miſnia, one of the moſt magnificent and empire, 


owerful princes of the empire, and Sigiſmund, about ſome 
Bohemian fiefs claimed by the former, and refuſed by the 
latter, who was heir to that crown. The margrave left Con- 
ance to do himſelf juſtice by arms, and Sigiſmund was forced 
to appeaſe him, by giving him the electorate of Saxony, then 
yacant by the death of the laſt elector of the houſe of Hain- 


the perſon of pope Martin V. In that pontiff's proceſſion 
to be inau mer the emperor, after proſtrating himſelf at 
his feet, held one of the reins of his horſe, as the elector of 
Brandenburg did the other. Martin ſoon found the weak ſide 
of Sigiſmund, and that his extravagance and vanity, had ren- 
dered him ſo miſerably poor, that he could not be formidable. 
Martin aſſumed the place of arbiter of Germany, and abſolved 
the duke of Auſtria from his excommunication, but obliged 


him to pay 70,c00 florins to Sigiſmund, who promiſed to re- 


ſtore him all the Auftrian eſtates that were in his hands. At 
laſt, Sigiſmund, though he omitted no method of getting 
money, became ſo poor, that Martin, who had his reaſons 
for ſupporting him gave him a grant, of a tenth of 
all the eccleſiaſtical effects, in Germany, which had almoſt 


occaſioned a civil war in the empire. A war at this time raged N72 7 
in Holland between Jaquelina, e Hen and heireſs of William low coun 


duke of Frieſland, and her uncle John of Bavaria, biſhop of 
Liege, who pretended to ſucceed to her eſtates. After the 
war had been carried on with various fortune for ſome time, 
it was terminated by the interpoſition of Sigiſmund, who took 
part with Jon of Bavaria, whom Jaquelina's huſband, the 
duke of Brabant, was obliged to appoint governor of Holland, 
Zealand and Frieſland, for three years, beſides giving him 
ſeveral other eſtates. But the emperor renounced all preten- 
ſions of being lord paramount of Hainault, and it remained 
with Jaquelina. Sigiſmund made the greater diſpatch in accom- 
modating thoſe differences, that he might attend to the affairs 
of Bohemia, which were now in a moſt dreadful ſituation. 


tries. 


The Bohemians, no ſooner heard of the death of Fohn Huſs Death of 


and Jerome of Prague, than they reſolved to revenge them. IWenceſlaus 


The decrees of the council of Conſtance, againſt the followers 
of the new doctrines, as they were called, were ſupported 
by Wenceſlaus, who was ſtill alive. The Huſſites ran to arms, 
forced the town-houſe, and murdered the magiſtrates who had 
publiſhed the royal mandates ; and their proceedings ſo great- 
ly affected Wenceſlaus, that he was ſtruck with a fit of the 
apoplexy, of which he died, and Sigiſmund, who was ac- 
knowledged king of Bohemia, appointed Sephia his brother's 
e had an army on 


made great progreſs in Hungary ; but he was obliged now to 
employ it againſt the Hoff. The latter had choſen for 
E 4 | their 
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Exploits their leader, the famous general, called Ziſea, becauſe he waz nim 
of Zijia blind of both his eyes, but he was a brave and a ſucceſsfu} + 
chief of warrior. His followers aſſumed the name of Thaborites, and wh 
the Hi they moſt ſeverely revenged upon their enemies, the death of mei 
fites. their two apoſtles, even to a degree of inhumanity, by de- Fin 
ſtroying all the prieſts and eccleſiaſtics, who fell into their ceii 
hands, and burning down their churches. The regent had Þ he 
been forced to ſhut herſelf up in a fortreſs, but was relieved wei 
by the [rperial forces, who thought themſelves ſure of a ſen. 
cheap victory; but they were entirely defeated by Ziſea was 
through a ſtratagem, in which the women of his party were 0 


' chiefly inſtrumental. Sigiſinund, preſſed by the Turks on the the 
one hand, and by Ziſta on the other, gained fome reſpite bj 14 
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the former turning their arms againſt the Greeks, A ſhort noi 

truce he had made with the Huſſites being expired, and he ſtill int. 

continuing to refuſe them the liberty of conſcience, Ziſea the 

reaſſembled his army at the village of Thabor, defeated the two Þ| off 

Dimperial generals, Albert of Auſtria, and Henry governor of apy 

Afornuia, and took the city of New Prague. bee 

The north of Germany was at this time equally full of tha 

commotions. The princes of the houſe of Hol/tern, ſup- of 

ported by the dukes of Mecklenburg, Pomerania, Brunſwic, wit 

and other powers, withdrew their homage from the | 

crown of Denmark, and though Sigiſnund pronounced ſen- © 

tence in favour of his Daniſh majeſty, yet the latter was de- wa 

feated and forced to apply to Sigiſmund's mediation fora peace. {wi 

All Germany ſoon after entered into a kind of a cruſade againit in 

the Hligſſites, and Sigiſinund being ſtrongly reinforced, under- | wh 

took the ſiege of Prague, but was again defeated by Z:/fa, ir 

and forced to fly into Moravia. Liſta then beſieged the im- his 

portant fortreſs of Viſrade. Sigiſmund having recruited his MF tin 

"hi army, attacked the Hufites in their entrenchments, but the of 
hi Iimperialiſis were once more completely defeated, and moſt of mi 
1 them cut in pieces; after which the fortreſs of Miſrada was ter 
Wil ſurrendered to the Huſſites. wh 
Wee Affairs of It appears as if thoſe enthuſiaſts thought Ziſka, becauſe he all 
90 Bolemia. Was blind, an improper perſon to be their king. It is certain, un 
10 eee. that they ſent a ſolemn embaſſy, with an offer of their crow T7 
pl that they ſent a ſolemn embaſſy, with an offer of their crown, ri 
. to Jagello, king of Poland, who declined the honour in fa- vo 
10 6 0 vour of Corebut, a Lithugtan prince, whom he recommended the 
1 to their choice. They accepted of Corebut, and appointed a Phe 
regency of twenty perſons till his arrival in Bohemia. In the ali, 

mean while, in 1421, Martin the Vth ordered a new cruſade hof 

to be preached againſt the Huſſites, rather than grant them the col 

liberty of making uſe of wine in the ſacrament; and the arch- of 

biſhop of Treves entered Bohemia with an army of thoſe cru- Th 

izders, who were beat by Ziſka, at the head of no more than A. 

200 men. Sigtſnund now offered them terms, but they re- int 

jected them, and again beat his army with vaſt ſlaughter, and eve 

drove himſelf into Hungary. Corebut was, by this time, ar- no 

Tived at Prague, where the Hiſites were far from being una- to 
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nimous among themſelves. The moſt moderate among them 
were for recognizing Corebur's election; but the Thaborites, 
who were attached to Ziſta, refuſed to ſubmit to the govern- 
ment of a ſingle perſon. Corebut proceeded as if he had been 
king, but ſuffered in his reputation by a check which he re- 
” ceived from the Imperialiſis at Carle/tein, Returning to Prague, 
he proceeded with great ſeverity againſt ſome T haborites, who 
were accuſed of having formed deſigns againſt him in his ab- 
ſence; upon which Ziſta declared himſelf his enemy. It 
vas the intereſt of Sigiſmund to keep up this diviſion, but 
 Ziſka defeated his general the count of //irtemberg, and took 
the city of Graditz. He then drove Albert of Auſtria out of 
Moravia, and after defeating Corebut, whom he forced to re- 
nounce the crown of Bohemia, he made a triumphant entry 
into Prague; but ſoon after catching an infection, he died in 
the arms of victory, in a journey to meet the emperor, who 
offered to give him his own terms. Perceiving his end was 
approaching, he defired his body to be left in the open fields, 
- becauſe he choſe that it ſhould be the food of birds rather 
than of worms; and he ordered his followers to make a drum 
of his ſkin, becauſe the ſound of it would ſtrike their enemies 
with terror. bes 


57 


Ziſka was ſucceded in his command by a prieſt called Pro- Procopius 


+ copius the ſhaven, who had long acted as his partner in the the prieſt 
war, and who uſed to march at the head of the army with a cho'en 


ſword in one hand, and a chalice in the other. The troubles head of 
in the north of Germany again breaking out, the emperor, tae Bohe- 
who was idling away his time at Buda, was viſited by Eric, nian Hufs 


king of Denmark, who obtained from him a full ſentence in fies. 
his favour. Several other princes applied to him at the ſame 
lime, and obtained the inveſtitures of their eſtates. The power 
of Sigiſmund, however, at this time, was little more than no- 
minal, and ſerved only to colour the pretences of the con- 


| tending parties. He could not affiſt the Teutonic knights, 
* whoſe order was now greatly degenerated, and who had loſt 
all yy > to the Poles, nor could he repel the Thaborites, who, 
under Procopius, filled all Silaſia, Hungary, Poland, and Auſ- 
iria, with their ravages. Procopius appeared to be a ſucceſior 
| worthy of Ziſta, but exceeded him in cruelty againſt the ca- 
| tholics, His followers were now divided into Thaborites, Or- 
plans, and Horebites; but they all united againſt the [mperi- 
aliſtis. They again defeated the duke of Auſtria, great part 
of whoſe dominions they kept poſſeſſion of, and obtained a 


compleat victory over a numerous army headed by the princes 


of the empire, who attacked them in their intrenchments. 


They laid Grads in aſhes, took Kamenitz and Ritzen, routed 
aiſonneuve, another Imperial 383233 and carried their arms 
into the heart of Auſtria. In ſhort, Procopius triumphed 


erery where, and was every where irreſiſtable; and being 
now abſolute in Bohemia, he forced the favourers of Corebut 
to hut that prince up in a monaſtery. He then carried his 

: 75 arms 
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arms into Sleſia, where he reduced moſt of the forts, de. tha 
feated a new army of cruſaders under the cardinal of Mix. |: Sg 
cheſter, ravaged the circle of Glatz, and laid the whole pro- ſtar 
vince under contribution. | ove 

Offered The emperor continued as weak, as proud, as poor, and a lau. 

terms by bigotted as ever. Finding himſelf now in a manner deſerted, and 

the empe- he offered terms to Procopius, who ſummoned the heads of his cee. 
or; party to meet at Prague. After ſome negociations, they bim 
agreed to a truce for three months, and ſent a deputation, t 

the head of which Procopius appeared, with propoſals to the it fi 
emperor at Preſburg. They demanded the liberty of commu - and 
nicating in both kinds, and a confirmation of their privileges, he 

to which Sigiſinund was to ſwear. He gave evaſive anſwer | | wh! 

to both demands; pretending that the firſt was not in his raiſ 

power to grant, and that they had not been ſufficiently ex. | valt 

plicit as to the ſecond. Upon this, the Huſſites, whoſe army up 

now amounted to 30,000 foot, and 20,000 horſe, headed by |; upo 
Procopius, William de Roſtka, and John Smirzlik, recom. arm 

menced hoſtilities, entered Miſuia and Franconia with fire and and 

ſword, defeated the armies of the empire, and laid its prince bor. 

under contribution wherever they marched. But in order to fat! 

account the more clearly for their ſucceſs, it is neceſſary u crot 

take a view of the ſtate of the empire in other parts. han 

ho in- The emperor's ſentence, in favour of Eric, king of De- 1n - 
terpoſes in arg, had very little weight with the prince of Hol/tein ant Th 
the affairs the northern ſtates, and he was obliged to raiſe an army. S. nan 
of Den- giſmund interpoſed, and required them to unite againft the {hai 
mark. Huſſies, which they could not do ſo long as the war in the the) 
6 north continued. The Holſfein princes 1 at this in- Vor. 
junction, and demanded S/z/wic to be declared an hereditary bort 
fief, while Eric offered to ſubmit every thing to the emperor. Orp 

After various altercations, conferences were opened at Nikoping, Sar: 

but though they proved ineffectual, yet the electors of Saxo Iftu 
and Brandenburgh, and the duke of Lunenburg, taking pat 9 
with Eric, the cities of Stralſund and Ro/toc detached them- J. 
ſelves from the Holſtein confederacy. Other diviſions in the Vin 
empire contributed to the progreſs of the Huſſites. The © « 
electors of Saxony, and the count Palatine, refuſed to act undet Prof 
the archbiſhop of Mentz as vicar of the empire. The land- the) 
rave of Heſſe was then at war with the ſame archbiſnop. lent 
Iwo rival prelates for the ſee of Triers were filling it with emp 
blood and confuſion, and the dukes of Bavaria were at wal fie) 
among themſelves ; while the Turks, under Morad the IId, mar 
were carrying all before them in Hungary and Servia. Sigi, to £ 
mund, ſurrounded by ſo many diſtreſſes, propoſed a confede· 55 
racy between himſelf, Vladiſlaus, king of Poland, and his bro- ſatis 
ther //7thond, great duke of Lithuania; and a meeting wa Put! 
accordingly held at Zuifts, Uladifians hated Sigiſmund, be. and 
cauſe the latter had ſupported the Teutonic knights againſt oy 
him ; and he really dreaded the * who were now deemel] the. 
to be invincible ; nor did he chuſe to provoke the Turks ; .o Ach 
| | tra, 
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that, upon the whole, he declined all Sigzſmund's propoſals. 
© Sigi/mund then applied to Withond's vanity, and, notwith- 
ſtanding all the remonſtrances of Uladiſlaus, entirely won him 
cover, by offering to erect Lithuania into a kingdom. Uladi/- 
aus, and the Poles, to whom Lithuania is a fief, oppoſed this, 
and not only arreſted the emperor's envoys, as they were pro- 
ceeding to the coronation, but laid a reſtraint upon Mithond 
© himſelf, who died ſoon after. 


$9 


The progreſs of the Huſſites was now ſo formidable, that Cardinal 
” it truck terror into Rome itſelf. The popes, Martin the V th, Julian 
and Eugene the IVth, ordered the warlike cardinal, Julian, tent to 


named the Little, to diftinguiſh him from the great Procopius the 
© ſhaven. The two Procopii joining, entered Hungary, where 
they acquired vaſt booty; but here the Orphans and the Tha- 
© borites, ſplitting about religious or other matters, the Tha- 


© borites, with the great * retired to Moravia; while the 


© Orphans, under the little Procopius, giving battle to the Hun- 
garians, were ſo entirely defeated, that ſcarcely 3,000 of them 
returned home. Notwithſtanding this defeat, the great Pro- 
copius, at this time, actually gave laws to the empire. Cardinal 
i lets finding the Hufſites invincible, ſought to divide, or 
uin them over, and invited them to ſend deputies to the coun- 


| lent deputies to Preſburg, who conferred with thoſe of the 
| emperor, but without the gates; and plainly intimated, that 
they had not forgot the Imperial treachery towards their two 


| martyred apoſtles ; nor would they agree to ſend their deputies 
„% Ba/il without having the ſtrongeſt ſecurity for their ſafety. 


Sgiſmund ſeemed tobluſh at the recollection, and promiſed them 
ſatisfaction in a diet held at Egra, where the princes and de- 
puties preſent, engaged for the ſafety of the Bohemian deputies, 
and they received paſſports of their own wording. 


3 thus obtaining a ſhort reſpite from the terrors of 


| ter, went to Milan, where he was crowned by the 
archbiſhops with the iron crown; but he plainly HM 
| | | that 


who was legatee à latere in Germany, to renew the cruſade, Germany, 
© which he did, with ſuch ſucceſs, that in 1431, the princes 1431. 
raiſed an army of 80, ooo men, half of which conſiſted of ca- 
valry. This army invaded Bohemia, and more than repaid 
upon the Huſſites the barbarities which the latter had inflicted 
upon the catholics. No ſooner, however, did the Huſſite 
army appear, than their enemies were ſeized with a panic, 
and, notwithſtanding the exhortations of the legate, who was is defeat- 
> borne down in the general flight, they fled with ſuch precipi- ed by the 
tation, that the whole of their baggage and money, even to the X./Jres, 
croſs of the legation, and Juliau's veſtments, fell into the 
hands of the Huſſſites. The latter had, at this time, an army 
in Auſtria, which beat Albert, and plundered his country. 
This army was under the command of another Procopius, ſur- 


cil of Baſil, Sigiſmund held a diet at Preſburg, in which he who ſend 
© propoſed to redreſs all the grievances of the ZHufjites, provided deputies 
they would recognize him as their ſovereign. The Huffites to B.. 
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that Philip, the duke of Milan, was not his friend, thous! 
Sigijmund was ſo impotent, that he neither durſt reſent the 


palpable affronts put upon him by Philip, nor enter into any 


vigorous meaſures for reducing his power. The emperor, 
therefore, returned to the ſphere in which he ſhined, by making 
up a breach between the council of Baſil and pope Eugene, 
whom the fathers threatened to depoſe ; and Sigmund then 
took the firſt opportunity of being crowned at Rome. The 
council continued to fit at Baſil, where the Huſſites, who wer 
300 in number, all of them well armed, were 3 reſpected, 
and their deputies had ſeats in the council. Procopius the 
thaven was at the head of the Bohemians, and the father; 
of the council hailed him as the conqueror of the church and 
of the empire. The proceedings of the council are forci_n 


to this part of our hiſtory. It is ſufficient to ſay, that the! 


debates between the Hilſſites and the Roman catholics conti. 


nued fifty days, without any appearance of an accommoda- 
tion; and then the fathers of the council agreed, that ten c 


the moſt learned of their body ſhould treat with the Bohli. 


mians in a diet to be held at Prague. The event was, that the“ 


council relaxed ſo far as to indulge the Bohemians with the 


cup at the ſacrament. Sigiſinund, after his coronation zt! 


Rome, made Gonzaga, who was before lord of Mantua, mar- 
quis of the ſame. Upon his return to Baſii, he met with x 
Zurkiſþ embaſſy, with propoſals of peace, and magnificent 
preſents, which he received in public, ſeeming to be wel 
pleaſed with the terms, and requiting the Tyri with other pre- 
tents, equally magnincent. | 

Sigiſmund, when he returned to Germany, had the pleaſure 
to underſtand that the diſſentions among the Bohemians were 
daily encreaſing; that the Bohemian barons had ſeparated 
from Pracopius and his military leaders, and that the latter, for 
ſome time, had been engaged in the ſiege of Pilſen. The 
barons choſe Mainard de Maiſonneuve for their leader, and ap- 
peared well ſatisfied with the deciſion of the council; but the 
violent Huſfites entered into a league with the king of Polant 
againſt the Teutonic knights, and laid waſte the new marche of 
Branacuburgh. Sigiſniuumd advanced to Ulm, that he might be 
at hand to take advantage of the Bohemian diviſions. The 
Hiſlites being now ſeparated, Maiſonneuve, at the head of the 
1:1ez3ian nobles, cut in pieces 20,000 of the Orphans and 
Thabarites in Prague. Maiſonneuue and Riſemberg, another ge- 
neral of the Bohemians, then attacked Procopius the ſhaven at 
Piljen, and utterly defeated him; he himſelf was mortally 
wounded, his nameſake, the Little, was killed on the ſpot, 
no quarter was given, and the ſect never could appear again 
in arms. Thus, through their own frantic diviſions, the Bo- 
henuan Heftes were in a manner exterminated, after main- 
taining one of the molt glorious rebellions, if we may uſe the 
expreiiicn, that hiſtory can produce. Sigiſinund now thought 


— 


himielf once more king of Bohemia; for though the Bohemian 
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noblemen in general were jealous of their privileges, and ex- 
the tremely averſe to the papal power, yet they were tractable, 
an and not tinctured with — ; ſo that they ſent their de- 
% puties to the general diet of the empire, held at Natiſbon, 
12 # where they performed their homage to S:zg;/mand. The duke 
% of Bavaria was, at this time, under the ban of the empire 
en for contumacy, and the neighbouring princes were ready to 
The have fallen upon him, had he not, by his money, found 
"IS means to perſuade Sigiſmund to refer their demands to an ap- 
ted, proaching diet at Franckfort. | 
the An affair of the greateſt internal concern to the empire oc- The elec- 
her caſioned the holding of this diet. The Aſcanian branch of the torate of 
an clectoral houſe of Saxony was now extinct by the death of Al- Saxomy 
in pert the IIId, its laſt elector, and four competitors claimed the fixcd in 
the ' honour. The competitors were, Frederic the warlike mar- the houſe 
WE quis of Miſnia, the count Palatine, the marquis of Branden- of Mania. 
on. Furgb, and the duke of Saxe Lawenburg. The emperor, in con- 
| fideration of 100,000 florins, had given the marquis of Miſuia 
a | the proviſional adminiſtration of the electorate; but the duke 
of Saxe Lawenburg, abſurdly appealed to the pope, a proceed- 
the ing ſo much reſented by Sigiſinund, that he brought the prin- 
ces of the empire over to ſtrengthen his authority, and ſen- 
i tence was given in favour of the houſe of Miſnia, in whoſe 
"I - deſcendents that electorate ſtill continues. In this diet, a pro- 
be poſal was drawn up by ſome German patriot-princes for aſ- 
certaining the bounds of the Imperial authority, and thoſe of 
TE the ſubject's obedience; and likewiſe for reſcuing the former 
from the contempt it laboured under through the meanneſs of 
e its revenues. Sixteen articles of grievances were at the ſame 
time preſented, but as the princes, who enjoyed the eſtates 
cc that had been alienated by former emperors, refuſed to agree 
* to a reſumption, the whole of the propoſal came to nothing. 
e Sgiſmund thinking himſelf now ſecure in the empire, entered 
into a treaty of marriage between young Ladiſlaus, king of 
e Poland, and his grand-daughter, daughter to Albert of Hu 
tria, whom he had deſigned his ſucceſſor in the empire. While 
this negotiation was depending, the ſtates of Bohemia laid be- 
| fore the emperor the terms which they demanded for their fu- 
5 ture ſecurity; one of which was, that neither he, nor any of 
F his ſucceſſors, ſhould ever alter their coin; offering, if thoſe 
terms were | gs, to renew their homage to him, to ac- 
| Knowledge Albert as his ſucceſſor, and to be reconciled to the 
"F £2 church. All which was formally effected, and a ſo- 
1 icmn compact was thereupon entered into, between the em- 
peror and the people. After this, Sigihnund dedicated his en- 
"8 deavours to win the hearts of the Bohemians, and he was moſt 
magnificently crowned at Prague, on the 24th of Augu/?, 
1430; after which he received homage, and oaths of aliegt- 
ance, from all the barons and the deputies of the cities. 
Sigiſmund's good fortune was owing to the prudence and 
; condeſcenſion with which he had been infoired by his dit- 
' 2 ; | | treiies 
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Good for- treſſes and poverty. He recalled all the catholic clergy, and en. 
tune of deavoured to reſtore them to their former power. He hanged up 
Sig:/mund, a hundred of the enthuſiaſtic Huſſites who held out; but the city 
of Gratz, who refuſed to acknowledge him, held out a long 

ſiege, and the inhabitants at laſt obliged him to give them ho- 
nourable terms. As to the Thaborues, he wiſely enliſted them 

in his armies, and perſuaded them, that it was as meritorious 

to ſerve againſt the Turks as againſt the catholics. They ac. 
cordingly did him excellent ſervice in Hungary, where they 

drove the Infidels with the loſs of above 20,000 men, from al] 

the diſtrict between the Save and the Drave. Whatever ap- 
pearances of moderation Sigiſmund put on, they vaniſhed with 

his danger, and he ſtill remained the flave of ſuperſtition and 


deſpotiſm. He now relapſed into all the violences that had Þ 
brought on his former dangers and diſgraces, and endeavoured Þ 
to compel his ſubjects to give up the privileges they had {Þ- 
dearly bought, by employing force to make them abjure their Þþ + 
religion, and to ſubdue their conſciences. This deteſtable con- 
duct made him ſo odious through all Bohemia, that he pre-. 


pared to leave it for the ſafety of his life. In the mean while, 


he was ſeized with a diſtemper, which was thought to be the] | 
effect of poiſon. One of his toes was. cut off, and it was! 
_ that he had not long to live. His empreſs, Barbara, 


ad ſome time before been crowned queen of Bohemia, at 
Prague; and we are told, that while her huſband was dying, 
ſhe formed a wy among the Bohemian grandees, for obliging 
Sigiſmund's ſucceſſor to marry her, as the only means of pre- 
ſerving the public tranquillity, The emperor, who had been 
carried to Znain in Moravia, hearing of this confederacy, or- 
dered the empreſs to be arreſted, and ſending for all the no- 


bility of his court, he nominated, for his ſucceſſor, his ſon-in- |Þ 


His death. law, Albert, duke of Auſtria; after which he died, on the 
1437- 9th of September, 1437, in the 7oth year of his age, having 
_ king of Hungary 50 years, emperor 27, and king of Bo- 

emia 17. : 
Account Though we have given the conſpiracy of the empreſs as it is 
and vindi- related by bigotted catholics, we cannot help thinking, that it 
cation of js full of the moſt ridiculous improbabilities. She was not of 
his em- a family to be, in her own perſon, of any conſequence to the 
preſs. tranquillity of the empire, or of Bohemia; nor does ambition 
2 al coincide with that character of lewdneſs with which 
| ſhe is, perhaps with equal injuſtice, branded by the ſame au- 
thors. Barbara, very poſſibly, might be ſomewhat unguarded 
in her behaviour, and that ſhe durſt think with freedom, ap- 
pears from her having been the avowed friend and patroneſs of 
the Huſſites. As ſuch, it was natural for her, when her huſ- 
band's life was given over, to apply to the chief Bohemian no- 
blemen, to obtain from 1 ſucceſſor, ſome previous 
ſtipulations in behalf of thoſe poor people, as the beſt means 


of inſurmg the public tranquillity. All this is the more pro- 
bable, as we find that the ſucceeding emperor, ſo far from ex- 
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2 reſſing reſentment againſt her, ſet her at liberty; and many 


Fon 


of the facts charged upon her as the moſt atrocious crimes, 
are not only conſiſtent with virtue, but ſhew her to have been 


© 2 woman of ſenſe and ſpirit. : 
 Sigiſmund left only one daughter, whom he had by his ſe- His iſſue. 


2 


© cond wife Barbara, and ſhe was married to the emperor Al- 
bert the IId, of Auſtria, who thereby united to his kingdom, 
the crowns of Hungary and Bohemia, of which ſhe was heireſs. 


Sigiſmund was, in his perſon, remarkably handſome, and being 
” himſelf no enemy to the fair ſex, he is ſaid not to have been 


very 


ſtrict as to the conduct of his empreſs Barbara. We 


have already, on ſeveral occaſions, taken notice of his true 
© character, which his adherence to forms and pomp, his regard 


for the holy ſee, and above all, his perpetual affectation of 
the character of a mediator, kept above contempt in the eyes 
of the public. Though unfortunate in war, he is ſaid to 
have been perſonally brave, and his cotemporaries have praiſed 
him for his love of learning, and learned men, and his hatred 
of ad 1 T0 
oſtentation and vanity for their roots. Upon the whole, Sigi 
5 4 7 
una . . - 1 7 

and impartial hiſtory will always rank him in the claſs of 
weak princes. 


ulation; qualities, which however plauſible, have often 


was poſſeſſed neither of true honour nor true wiſdom, 
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C HAP. XXXVIII. 
ALBERT the ſecond, of Auſtria, 


HE male line of the Bohemian royal family being ex- Acceſfon 
tin, it was neceſſary, by the fundamental laws of the RE 


kingdom, that the throne ſhould be filled by election. Albert to the em» 


of Auſtria was choſen by one party, and Caſmir, brother to pire; 


the king of Poland, by another, who crowned him in the city 
of Prague. This competition produced a war, and the Poles 
joining Caſimir, were, at firſt, victorious. Albert made the 


marquis of Brandenburgh, who was called the German Achilles, 

his general, and he defeated the Poles and the Calixtins (for 

ſo Caſimir's party was called) fo often, that Albert was crowned 

at Prague, and at laſt acknowledged king by his rival's party. 

| The eſtates of Hungary, who pretended likewiſe to the right 

of electing their king, choſe Albert, upon condition that he 

| ſhould not accept of the Imperial crown ; but underſtanding 

| that he had been choſen emperor by the diet of PFranchfort, 

and that Albert was reſolved to ſtand by his wife's hereditary 

| right, they receded from their pretenſions, and recognized 

mim as their ſovereign. | | 

The differences between the pope and the council of Bafil who takes 
ſtill continued, and the princes of the empire reſolved upon a the council 
: neutrality 3 but Albert was no ſooner ſeated on the Imperial of Bafil 

| throne, than he took the council under his protection. Being under his 


crowned protection. 


. A GENERAL HISTORY 


9 crowned at Aix-la- Chapelle, he reformed the tribunal of the 
Il Auſtregues, or arbitrators, and aboliſhed the infamous, but 
. old cuſtom, called the ſecret judgment, practiſed in Męſipha. 
lia, by which a man might be condemned to death, and yet 
be ignorant of his ſentence till he came to the fatal ſpot 
where he was to ſuffer. Other cuſtoms, ſtill more cruel and 
unjuſt, are ſaid to prevail in ſome parts of Germany to this 
day. All the arts, however, employed by the pope, could 
not divert the German princes from their neutrality ; and they 
inſiſted upon a new council being ſummoned at another place, 
By this wiſe conduct, the princes brought both the pope and 
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the council to depend on them, and a peace was effected be-. p. 
tween Hungary and Poland, This had no influence upon M.. . 
rad, the Turkiſh ſultan, who beſieged Semendria, belonging to Þ ot 
the deſpot of Bulgaria, which was the bulwark of the 1 it 
trian dominions on that ſide. Albert raiſed an army for the Þ 

His death. aſſiſtance of the deſpot, but the © 035 activity overheating Þ * 7 

1439. his blood, he died on the 27th of Ociober, 1439, and thereby Þ v 
diſappointed the high expectations the public had conceived Þ ſt 
from the preceding part of his life. He left by his wife two li 
daughters ; Elizabeth, who was the wife of — prince of 1 n 
Poland; and Anne, who was married to William, duke of! 0 
Saxony ; and a poſthumous ſon, Ladi/laus, who was crowned Þ| e 
king of Hungary, four months after his father's death. It S. 
was during this emperor's ſhort reign, that the empire was b. 
divided into circles, in which the dominions of the electos 1 G 


are not included. Albert is ſaid to have poſſeſſed many noble 
qualities, both of body and mind, that fitted him for empire; 
and from him, by his marriage with the emperor Sigiſmund's 
daughter, the houſe of Auſdria derives its preſent greatneſs. 


88 
—— 
—_ 


HAP. . 


FREDE RIC e third, of Auſtria, 


Fee eric LBE RT, at his death, left both the empire and his other 
the third, dominions in great confuſion. The electors aſſembling at 
guardian Franckfort, offered the Imperial dignity to Lewis III, of Heſſe; 
to young but he declining it, their choice fell upon Frederic of Auftria, 
Ladi//aus. of the St:rian line of that family, and couſin-german to the 
| late emperor z nor indeed was the empire worth accepting of 
but by a prince who could maintain the Inperial dignity by d. 


his own hereditary power, which vas far from being the caſe “ 
with this Frederic of Auſtria, The late empreſs put her infant uU 
ſon under his tuition, as the crown of Hungary had been of- tt 


fered to Ladiflaus, king of Poland; and that of Bohemia, where 
great diviſions then ſubſiſted, to Albert, elector of Bavaria, ¶ ſe 
who refuſed it; while the emperor declared, that he would 
maintain the right of the late emperor's ſon, to both thoſe I 4 
crowns. i 


4 OF THE WORLD. 
the [3 erowns. The Bohemians, upon this, choſe two adminiſtrators, 
but! one a Huſſite, and the other, Mai ſonneuue, a catholic, who 


Ya. each of them, protected the ſubjects of his own perſuaſion, 
yet for ſome time, in tolerable quiet. Ladiſſaus of Poland con- 
ſpot tinued to affert his right to the crown of Hungary, and defeat- 
and ed the troops of the empreſs-dowager ; but a Bohemian officer, 


this ! called John Gifora, ſtopt his progreſs. It appears at this time, 
bud that the emperor and the great princes of the empire, con- 
hey ſidered the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia as belonging by 
ace. hereditary right to the infant Ladiſiaus of Auſtria, Cardinal 
and Julian, by order of pope Eugene, endeavoured to bring about a 
be. peace, which he did on theſe terms, that the king of Poland 
. © ſhould be the adminiſtrator of Hungary during the non-age 
to of Ladiſlaus, and ſucceed him if he ſhould die without 
1uſ. © iflue. RN 

| The differences between the ſtates of Pruſſia and the 


He fa- 


the & : | 
ing 1 Teutonic order {till ſubſiſted, and were referred to the emperor, yours the 


eby who gave ſentence in favour of the knights, upon which the 
ved ſtates acknowledged his Poliſh majeſty for their king. Frederic, 
wo like many of his predeceſſors, applied himſelf, in the beg” 
of | | ning of his reign, to reform and ſettle the internal policy 
of of the kingdom, and to compoſe the differences of the 
ned church. The council of Baſil had choſen Amadeus duke of 
It Savoy for their pope, and he aſſumed the name of Felix, and 
vas Þ both parties courted the friendſhip of the emperor and the 
ors | German princes, but they adhered to their neutrality, to the 
ble great diſappointment, both of Felix, and his competitor, 
re: |. Eugene, Frederic however had an interview with Felix, who 
d's offered him his beautiful daughter in marriage, with a fortune 


PE 
* 
* 1 


of 200,000 ducats; but Frederic, though poor, rejected the 
propoſal with diſdain, ſaying at the ſame time, that Felix, 
could he find any one to fell him holineſs, was very willing to 
purchaſe it.” About the year 1442, (a period diſtinguiſhed, 
if not for the diſcovery, for the introduction of printing into 
Europe, Frederic's brother Albert, on pretence that he had 
been wronged in his patrimony, put himſelf at the head of a 
party of free-booters, and ravaged the dominions of the em- 


Won 


wh 


Teutonic 


knights; 


1442. 


er peror, who purchaſed his peace from them, by giving them purchs ſes 
at | 72,000 ducats, and putting his brother in poſſeſſion of peace; 


M; | Srabia and other eſtates. "Ihe towns of Lubec, Hamburg, 
7M Lunenburg, and Wiſmar, about this time ſubmitted to Eric, 
” king of Denmark, but he was depoſed by his ſtates, and the 
of | duke of Bavaria was choſen in his room, becauſe Eric had 
»y | declared that he would leave his crown to the duke of Pome- 
ſe Þ Tama. In 1443, Frederic renewed his family pretenſions, 
nt upon Swr/ſerland, and applied for aſſiſtance to the princes of 
f- Þ the empire; but they refuſed to interfere in the quarrel, 
e The emperor then engaged Charles VII. of France, to 
„, ſend his fon the dauphin to his aſſiſtance. Charles, glad of that 
d opportunity, to get a footing in Alſace and the empire, ſent 
ſe 40, oo men, who were encountered by no more than 4909 
„„ Von i Sog. 


bargains 
with 
France. 
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Flatitacdes ; 
| He demanded young Ladiſſaus from the emperor to be edu— 
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Swiſs. The latter killed double their own number, but were al 
Cut in pieces except one man, who upon his return home was 
beheaded for cowardice. Such a love of freedom approaches 
to ferocity and ingratitude. But though the Sw/s received 
other checks, the dauphin could get no footing in their 
country, and he ſeized ſome cities in Alſace, which explained 
the reaſon of his father's giving him 40,000 men, inſtead of 
5000, as had been ſtipulated. The emperor Frederic is ac- 
cuſed of an indolence at this time, which gave the ambitious 
Ladiſiaus of Poland an opportunity of becoming. king of 
Hungary, in prejudice of the infant Ladiſlaus of Auſtria. One 
general of the Poliſß Ladiſlaus, was the famous Hunniades who 
defeated the Turks, and another of his generals, Ciſera, who 
took the town of Saphia. Thoſe advantages raifed the cha- 
rafter of Ladiſſaus fo highly, that the Tur offered him terms 
very humiliating to his pride and ambition, which Lad:/laus 
accepted of, and ſolemnly ſwore to obſerve. 'I he miſtaken re- 
ligion cf the times, and papal illuſion made him imagine, that 
he might be abſolved from the obligation of his oath. He 

roke the treaty, reſumed his arms, and in the battle ot 
Varna againſt the Turſs, he loſt at once his life and his glory, 
After this Hunniades was choſen adminiſtrator of Hungary. 


cated in Hungary; but meeting with a refuſal, the Hungarian 
invaded Auſtria, and carried their ravages to Vienna, and 
all that, the emperor, whoſe indolence ſtill continued, could 
obtain, was a three years truce, through tae intereſt of the 
count de Cilley. | | | 

he Bohemians were almoſt in the ſame ſituation as the 
Hungarians. Their two adminiſtrators quarrelled, and they 
demanded from the cmperor, their king, the young Ladiſlaus. 
A troop of free-booters, called Armagnacs, under the dau- 
phin of France, under the colour of the late treaty of alliance 
againſt the STvzfs, by which they had got footing in Alſace, 
ravaged the empire, and demanded pay for the 40, ooo men 
the French had lent to the emperor, who ſaid he had only 
contracted for 5000, The difference was compromiſed, but 
the Brandenburghers who were the mediators, the [mperali/ts 
and the Frenco continued {till to ravage Alſace, the property 
of which was looked upon as very ditputable.* Pope Eugene, 
at this time, had exerciſed ſome unwarrantable ſeverities 
againſt the German prelates who adhered to pope Felix. 
Frederic ſent his ſecretary, nens Syluivs. to reprimand 
Eugene, who was brought to a ſubmiſſion, and reverſed the 
depoſition he had pronounced againſt the archbiſhops of Tr:-rs 
and Cologne, Frederic ſtill refuſed to ſend young Ladiflaus 
into Bohemia, where Podiebrand the Huffite adminiſtrator 
carried every thing before him, and impritoned Aaiſonneuve, 


who died in his confinement. The continued indolence of 


the emperor, as to the affairs of war and policy, made Ger- 
many at this time a ſcene of blood and confuſion; but he ſuc- 
| ceeded 
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OF THE WORLD. | 
ceeded in terminating the ſchiſm of the church, by perſuading 
pope Felix to reſign his dignity. In 1447, articles under the 
term of Concordata, were drawn up and agreed to by the em- 
eror and the Germanic body, and approved of by pope 
Nicholas, for putting an end to the grievances which the Ger- 
man prelates complained of from the ſee of Rome. The em- 
peror then required the fathers at Ba// to break up their aſ- 
ſemblies, and ſent a mandate to the magiſtrates of that city 
to the ſame purpoſe. The continuance of the council there 
was too gainful for them to obey, but Frederic making pre- 
parations to force them, the fathers removed themſelves to 
Lauſanne. 1 | 

Albert, marquis of Brandenburgb, was at this time at war 
with the city of Nuremberg, who very juſtly pretended to be 
entirely independant of him, and both fides being equally 
owerful and reſolute, they puthed each other to debility ; 
ſo that the emperor at laſt brought them to a reconciliation. 


In 1449, Hunniades was defeated by the Turks, and the ſtates 77,y»;ades 


of Bohemia again demanded their young king Ladiſſaus from defeated. 
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the emperor. Meeting with only evaſive anſwers, they propoſ- 
ed to elect a king out of their own body. Frederic difliked this 
meaſure, and fent Areas Sylvius to Bohemia; and he not only 
diverted them from their reſolution, but brought over Podie- 
brand to Frederic's intereſt. The emperor at the fame time 
promiſed to ſend Ladliſſaus to Bohemia as ſoon as he was of 
age to govern. Frederic, by thoſe means having gained a ſhort 
interval of tranquillity, turned his thoughts towards Haly, 


where the noble dutchy of Milan, upon the death of Phi“ 


Maria, was torn to pieces, among different claimants. A. 
phonſo king of Naples, the duke of Orl-ans, and Francis Sforza, 
who had been adopted by Philip Maria and married to his 
natural daughter, together with the Venetians, and the duke of 
Savoy, were the chief competitors. Sforza, a man of great 
abilities both in war and p-ace, beſieged Milan, and the in- 
habitants offered to put themſelves under the protection of the 


5 emperor; but Frederic being too impotent to defend them, 
they opened the gates to Sforza. That prince ſought to 
create a miſunderſtanding between the pope and the emperor, 


who wanted to receive the Imperial crown at Rome, but it 
was removed by the addreſs of Frederic's truſty agent Areas 
SY i $ . : 


Beſides Bohemia and Hungary, the ſtates of Upper Auſtria War in the 


claimed young Ladiſlaus as their ſovereign. A gentleman, one Upper Au- 


Hiſinger, who had been wronged by Frederic in a purchaſe, firia. 


ſtirred up the Auftrians to demand Ladiſſaus from the emperor, 


and he was obliged to employ his brother the duke of Auſtria, 


to quell the inſurrection, which had got to a great height. 
Frederic, notwithſtanding his indolence, was vain and covetous. 
He ſet out this year, for Italy, attended by young Ladiſſaus 
and the flower of the Hungarian and Bohemian nobility, The 
Venetiaus had poſſeſſed themſelves of Placentia, Cremona, and 

F 2 f | | Lodi, 
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Lodi, which had belonged to the laneſe; and it was theit 
intereſt to make Frederic their friend. They invited him to 
their city, and preſented him with a magnificent ſervice of 
glaſs diſhes. His jeſter by a private intimation ſhook the 
table and broke them all to pieces, and the emperor with great 
coolneſs obſerved, that had the ſervice been of gold inſtead 
of glaſs, they would not have been ſubject to that misfortune, 
Impotent as Frederic was, ſuch was the ſtate of Italy at that 
time, that his countenance was of vaſt importance to each of 
it's jarring ſtates. At Sienna, he met with the princeſs 
Eleonora of Portugal, to whom he was contracted in marriage; 
but the pope's legates obliged him, before he entered the do- 
minions of the holy See, to take an oath of obſervance of all 
it's rights and privileges. In his journey to Rome, he inter- 
cepted a packet addreſſed to the pope, from Hiſinger and the 
Upper Auſtrians, complaining of him as a tyrant, and of with- 
holding from them their lawful prince, Ladiſſaus. Frederic, 
poſſeſſed of this intelligence, afterwards made to artful an apo- 
logy to the pope, that he entirely gained over the court of 
Rome to his ſide. Arriving at Viterbo, the populace endea- 


voured to ſtrip him and his attendants of all that was about 


them, and it was owing to his own activity and thoſe of his 
retinue, that he ſaved his furniture and jewels from pillage. He 
was received with great magnihcence at Rome, where, not- 
withſtanding the remonſtrances of the Milaneſe, he was 
crowned king of Lombardy, and ſoon after was married to the 
princeſs of e Before he left Rome he recommended a 
general confederacy of the Chriſtian powers againſt the 
Othman infidels, who were now —_— an. incredible pro- 
greſs in Europe as well as Aſia. He left Italy with the grief of not 
being able to reſume the noble poſſeſſions there, that had for- 
merly belonged to his predeceſſors in the empire. All he could 
do, was to extort ſome money from different ſtates for the 
liberty of uſing his name. 

When Frederic returned to Germany he found the Auſtrians 
and Bohemians in arms under Eiſinger, who beſieged him in 
Neuſtad, and compelled him to agree to give up Ladi/laus to 


the tuition of the count of Cilley his uncle. This produced 2 


rivalſhip between that count and Eiſinger, who acting on more 
popular principles, drove the count from his guardianſhip, 
and folemnly crowned Ladiſlaus at Prague. This period is 
fatally diſtinguiſhed by the loſs of Conſtantinople, which was 
taken by the Othman Sultan, Mohammed II. The German 
princes were then diſunited among themſelves, and regardleſs 
of the emperor ; ſo that though their common danger obliged 
them to hold many diets, they came to no unanimous reſolu— 
tion for ſtopping the progreſs of the infidels. Hunnia fs in 
Hungary was ſtill the bulwark of Germany. The princes 
there ſent him ſome reinforcements, which aſſiſted him in 
railing the ſiege of Belgrade, and giving a dreadful overthrow 


to the Turks, His death, which happened a few days after the 


action, 
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action, threw the chriſtians into the utmoſt conſternation 
out of which the pope wanted to recover them, but the indo- 
ent Frederic remained inſenſible of his own and his country's 
danger. : 
tion in general complained of the venality and tyranny that it 
” ſuffercd from him and his predeceſſors. Thoſe were fo flagrant, 
that even Frederic was rouſed out of his lethergy, and would 


Calixtus III. was then pope, and the German na- 


have joined the princes, had not Ancas Sylvrzs artfully dit- 
poſed his miniſters to favour the court of Rome. | 

After Ladifſaus was freed from his pupilage. he reſent- 
ed the manner in which he had been treated by his guar- 
dian the emperor, ſo much that a war enſued, and the pope 
prevailed upon the duke of Bavaria to be the mediator be- 
tween them. Ladiſlaus, at this time, was contracted to 
Magdalen daughter to the king of France; but before the con- 
ſummation of the marriage, he died at Prague. Two compe- 
titors for the crown of Bohemia, both of them ſuſpected of ha- 
ving poifoned the late king, ſtarted up. The one was Rockizare, 
a violent Huſſite, and the other Podiebrad, who was choſen, 
though the emperor, the duke of Saxony, prince 1 and 
ſeveral other princes pretended a right to that ſucceſſion. The 


count de Cilley had been murdered in Hungary. The two 


eldeſt ſons of the great Hunmades had been beheaded, and the 


third, Matthias, was a priſoner in Babemia on that account. 
Upon the death of Ladiſlaus, the Hungarians in gratitude choſe 
Matthias for their king, and Pod:ebrand ſet him at liberty on 
the condition of his marrying his daughter. The dominions 
of the Upper Auſtria, which had belonged to Ladiſſaus, next 
came in diſpute, between the emperor, his brother Aubert, and 
= Sivi/mund, count of Tirol; but after much bloodſhed and ra- 
vuages, each had a portion of the ſucceſſion aſſigned to him, 


by the mediation of Lerois count Palatine, 
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Aneds Sylvius the active agent of the emperor, and the for- A cruſade 


| becauſe Frederic detained from him the Hungarian crown, an 
implement of his inauguration, The pope preached up a 
: cruſade againſt the Tyrks ; but no regard was paid to it among 
the princes of Europe; and the indolence of the emperor 


Frederic was ſuch, that the princes of Germany deliberated 


upon ſetting him aſide. But though indolent as to the affairs 
| of the empire, Frederic was far from being ſo with regard to 
dhe intereſts of his own family; for in 1453, he prepared to 


F 3 erect 


13 


midable oppoſer of the papal power, was now choſen pope, againſt the 
and aſſumed the name of Pius II. He was zealous for the Tu 4;, but 
union of the chriſtian princes againſt the Turks, but their diſ- fruitleſe. 

unions, particularly thoſe of the German princes, prevented it. 
Ihe German empire was now environed with dangers. 
- Chriftiern, king of Denmark, had ſeized upon the dutchies of 
Hlolſtein, and Sleſwic, but did homage for them to the em- 
 peror. Podiebrand in Bohemia, found ſtrong oppoſition to his 
. elective ſovereignty, and the Hungarians were ſo ſuperſtitious, 
that they repented their choice of Hunniades for their king, 


= 3 
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er:& Auſtria into an archdutchy. The duke of Burgundy attend. 
ed the diet of the empire, and being then one of the moſt powez. 
ful princes in Europe, he offered io head a cruſade againſt th, 
Tyrks, Cruſades were not then, as formerly, expeditions of 
vanity and ridiculous enthuſiaſm, but meaſures of ſelf-defeneę 
againſt an infidel power, that threatened to ſubjugate all Chrip. 
endom ; but the princes of the empire and of Europe, were tog 
much engaged in their own quarrels to mind the exhortation; 
of his holineſs. The emperor would gladly have ſecondel 
him, but he was become ſo much deſpiſed, that he was oblig- 
ed, for the preſervation of his own dignity, to have recourſe 
to the friendſhip of Albert of Brandenburg. In ſhort, nothing 
but the diſſentions of the princes of the empire among them. 


ſelves, could at this time have kept Frederic upon the /mperidÞ 


throne, 

Diſorders They aQed in all reſpects as if they had no head. Lew; 
of the em- duke of Bavaria-Landſput, ſupported by other electors and 
fire. princes, took the town of Donawert, Frederic complained o 
| his difreſpeCt to a diet held at Nuremberg. By their affiſtance 
he raiſed troops, and gave the command of them to the 
Braudenburg 2 who acted with vaſt ſpirit and prudence, 
and retook Donaibert from the Bavarian. The latter appealed 
to a diet of Nuremberg ; but his behaviour there, in tearing 
the patent of his office before the emperor's face, gave Frederic 
liſtleſs as he was, ſo much offence, that he put him to the ban 
of the empire. The Huffites of Bohemia, Auftria, and Ba- 
varia, took part with the Bavarian; who after a three years 
war, was joined by many other reſpcctable princes of the 
empire, and at Jait utterly defeated the Brandenburg Achilles, 
to whom the execution of the Inperial ban was committed, 
Podiebrand. king of Bohemra, interpoſed for peace, which was 
at laſt brought about in a treaty at Prague, greatly to the ad- 

vantage and honour of the Bavarian. 5 
Diſ-vtes Dicthrie, count of Yſembourg, and Adolphus, a prince of the 
about the houſe of Neſſau, were at this time competitors for the arch- 
arch ifo- biſhopric of Mentz, and both maintained their pretenſions by 
pric of force of arms. Diethric was favoured by the canons, as 
Men s. Adolphus was by the pope; but Drethric was obliged to give 
: way to the prevailing fortune of his antagoniſt, As if there 
had been no end to the troubles of the empire, a quarrel 
broke out between the emperor and his brother, Albert of 
Anj/i;ia, who was ſupported by the houſe of Bavaria, on pre- 
tence of Ailert having been wronged in his ſhare of the ſuc- 
con, and of the emperor violating the privileges of the 
A:;j!rians. The king of Bohemia would gladly have made 
up this quarrel likewiſe; but though he obtained a ſhort ceſ- 
ſa jrom hoſtilities, they broke out afreſh, and Albert ap- 
peared with an army at the gates of Vienna. The magiſtracy 
of that city was divided, ſome favouring Albert, and ſome the 
emperor; but 4bert was obliged to retreat, and Frederic, up- 
on certain conditions, was admitted into that capital. Here 
behaving 
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diended, and Albert refuſed to reſtore what he had taken from 
the emperor. 


3 


reditary right, and not only detained in his own jewel-houſe choſen 


puniſhed ſuch of his ſubjects as refuſed to communicate in 


OF THE WORLD. 
behaving in an arbitrary manner he loſt all his authority, eſpe- 
cially atter the inhabitants found he had not money, either to 
ay his ſoldiers, or to reduce a body of free-booters who in- 
{ulted him and ravaged the country, becauſe they had been de- 
frauded of their pay. The emperor demanded a ſum from the | 
inhabitants of Vienna, but they were ſo far from complying, The em- 
that they ran to arms, and drove him, his empreſs, and his, be- 
young fon Maximilian, into the caſtle, which the inſurgents feed in 
either would have taken, or ſtarved all within it to death, had Vow 1 
not Podiebrand interpoſed, and effected an accommodation ; 
between the two brothers, upon terms to which neither of 
them would ſtand. Frederic refuſed to ſuffer his brother to be 
overnor of Lower Auſtria, in which Vienna was compre- 


The other princes of Auſtria, the duke of Bavaria, the 
empreſs, and the pope, endeavoured to bring about a recon- 
ciliation 3 but all was to no purpoſe, and Albert at length 
beat his troops in the field. It is difficult to ſay, what the 
event might have been, had not Albert died ſuddenly, b 
which the emperor remained in peaceable poſſeſſion of the diſ- 
puted territories. 'T hoſe wars laſted till the year 1464, when , 464. 
the Hungarians, without regard to the houſe of Auſtria, choſe 
for their king, Matthias Corvinus, the ſon of their brave de- Matthias 
fender Hunniades. The emperor claimed that throne by he- Corvinus 


the ſacred crown, without which the Hungarians thought king of 
their election invalid, but declared war againſt them. In this Zu, gary. 
he only expoſed his own weakneſs; for Matthias inſiſting 
upon the crown, Frederic was obliged to give it up, and to 
enter into a kind of family compact, by which the kingdom 
was to return to the houſe of Auſtria, in caſe the race of the 
Hunmades ſhould become extinct. In ſhort, Frederic adopted 
Matthias for his ſon, and Matthias acknowledged Frederic for 
his father, | 

In the year 1465, the progreſs of the Turks, who had 1465. 
now conquered Conf/tantinople, was fo formidable, that pope 
Paul II. demanded of the empire 32,c00 troops, as it's con- * 
tingent to ſerve againſt thoſe infidels. He made a like demand of * 2 a 
the king of Denmark, but neither of them was complied with, . 7 F 
and Scamderbeg, the brave prince of Albania, was leit to op- ebe 
poſe the Turks. Denmark was engaged in a civil war, and the 
pope himſelf had in a manner diſabled the Germans from taking 
the field againſt any enemy, but their own countrymen. Podre- 
brand eſpouſed the cauſe of the Hufjrtes fo warmly, that he 
adopted the worſt part of popery by perſecuting papiſts; for he 


Formid- 


both kinds; for which he was excommunicated by the pope, 
and his ſubjects were abſolved from their allegiance, Thus his 
holineſs, inſtead of ſucceeding in oppoſing the Tdi, armed 
the chriſtians againſt one another. He iffued his bulls for a 

bo cruſade 
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SB. hci peror ſucceeded in effecting a reconciliation between the 
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cruſade againſt Podicbrand, and gave his crown to Matthias 
Affairs of Corvinus. While Bohemia was thus involved in war, the em. 


Poles and the Teutonic knights, who acknowledged them. 

ſelves feudatory to the king of Poland. The indolence and 
impotence of the emperor at this time was ſuch, that he uf. 

fered Philip duke of Burgundy to annex the dutchy of Lune 

and Liege. Burg to his dominions, and the inhabitants of Liege to rebel 
againſt their biſhop, who was ſupported by Philip and Charles 

the dukes of Burgundy. The Liegeois were entirely defeated 

by duke Charles, who made an abſolute conqueſt of their 
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head of an army, where he committed great ravages. He was, 

however, ſeveral times beat; and after having had a perſonal © 

interview with Podiebrand, in ſight of the two armies, he re- 

tired to Hungary. The cmpcror all this time was convoking 

aſſemblies, and holding dicts, for reſtoring peace among the 

princes and ſtates of the empire, but all was to no purpoſe, 

their intereſts being incompatible ; and Podiebrand ſtill refuſed 

to give that toleration to the catholics, for which his own 

party, the Hulſites, had but a few years before bravely con- 

tended, Differences ſtill continued between the duke of 

Bavaria-Landjput and the elector of Brandenburg; Sigiſmund 

duke of Auſtria was at perpetual war with the ys cantons, 
and the Licgeois tired of the Burgundian yoke, broke into 
Tongres, where they made their own biſhop priſoner, butch- 

ercd the canons, and were guilty of a thouſand other bar- 

barities. Thoſe were ſoon retalliated in kind by the duke 

Dole of Charles of Burgundy, who ſuſpecting that Lewis XI. of 
Bureau dy France had privately fomented the revolt, in a manner forced 
jubdics that prince to ferve as a voluntier in his army, with which he 
Liege, entered Liege, and after ordering the inhabitants to be put to 
the ſword without diſtinction of ſex or age, he laid their city 
in aſhes, and proceeded in the ſame manner in the county of 
Franchecempte, The emperor ſeemed inſenſible as to al] thaſe 
calamities; 


city, and laid the biſhopric under ſevere contributions. 0 

The catholics of Bohemia, though glad of the pretext of it 

the papal bulls for withdrawing their allegiance from Podie. 1 0 

brand, could not agree among themſelves who was to ſucceed © j! 

him. The king of Hungary had declined the pope's offer, for | 

fear of diſobliging the emperor. . A diet was held at Nurem- |. (. 

Diet of berg to deliberate on the ſtate of Bohemia, and a war with the 2 
Nurznz Turks, Here Podiebrand's intereſt appeared to be very ſtrong, W / 
be g. and ſome of the princes propoſing, that Padiebrand's crown 1 2 
ſhould be given to the emperor ; the powerful duke of Bava- 1 

ria- Landſbut publicly declared, that it was more proper to 

transfer the [mperial crown to Podiebrand, All therefore that | 

was done in the diet, was to vote 20,000 men to ſerve againit þ- « 

the Turks. It now appeared that Frederic had an eye upon 

the kingdom of Bohemia for himſelf ; but when the crown was | 

offered him by the Bohemian and Moravian catholics, the 

pope prevailed with Matthias to enter thoſe countries at the | 
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Z calamities ; but under ſome devotional pretext, he undertook 
a journey to Rome, where he held ſome idle converſations with 
the pope, about the means of oppoſing the Turks, and then 
returned to Germany, where he found every thing in greater 
” confuſion than ever. | 
” FHunnades had renewed his inroads into Bohemia and Mora- 
via, and the duke of Burgundy, by far the moſt powerful prince and in- 
in the continent of Europe, was forming parties among the prin- trigues to 
ces of the empire, to be choſen king of the Romans; in which be chulca 
he probably would have ſucceeded, had he not been ſecretly king of 
thwarted by Lewis XI. Podiebrand, ſtill maintained himſelf the Rx 
on the throne of Bohemia; and the emperor, whole intereſt mans. 
it was to check Matthias, perſuaded him to hold an aſſembly 
of the ſtates at Prague. There Podiebrand propoſed, in pre- 
judice of his own family, that the ſucceſſion of the crown 
ſhould be ſettled upon Ladiſlaus, fon to Caſimir king of Po- 
land. So difintereſted a propoſal was embraced by all parties, 
and Podiebrand again defeated Matthias, and drove him out of 
Bohemia. In a diet at this time, which was held at Ratiſhon, 
at which ambaſſadors from the duke of Burgundy aſſiſted, ſome 
very vigorous m-aſures againſt the Turks were propoſed and 
agreed to; but all of them were ineffectual, becauſe the 
head of the empire had neither the ſpirit to ſupport or to exe- 
cute them. In the year 1471, died Podiebrand king of Bo- 1471. 
hemia, and Ladi/laus, who was no more than fifteen years of Death of 
age, was crowned at Prague, notwithitanding a vigorous op- Podie- 
poſition made to him by the party of Matthias. The death of brand 
pope Paul ſucceeded ſoon after, and he was ſucceeded by king of 
Sixtus IV. who renewed all the vigorous efforts of his pre- Bohemia, 
deceſſor for a general war againſt the Turks, but they were 
again damped by the emperor, whoſe natural indolence on this 
occaſion, was greatly influenced by political and family con- 
ſiderations. a | 

The duke of Burgundy {till continued his intrigues, to be 
choſen king of the Romans; but beſides the oppoſition he 
met with from the emperor and the French king, the princes 
of the empire diſliked ſo powerful a head. The duke then 
treated with the emperor to be made king of Purgundy, and TER 
vicar of the empire in thoſe parts, and to give his only daugh- Marriage 
ter Mary in marriage to young Maximilian. He thought of Maxi- 
himſelf 1o ſecure of ſucceeding in this negotiation, that he re- ##/@s 
paired to Triers with.all the regal ornaments for his corona- with the 
tion. The emperor ſeemed to agree to the match, but inti- heireſs of 
mated, that it ought to take place before the coronation. Burgundy 
Charles demurred to this, but at laſt agreed to perform ho- propoſed. 
mage for Guelderland, and the other places he held of the em- 
pire ; the emperor conſenting to crown him next day. The 
homage was performed, but the emperor evaded the corona- 
tion, by hurrying off to Cologne. This behaviour created 
various ſpeculations. Some have thought, that Frederic was 
influenced by the French king, others, that he was incenſed 
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at Charles aſſuming the arms of Auſtria, becauſe he had pur. 
chaſed from Sigiſiiund part of the dominions of that houſe, 
but the moſt probable opinion is, that he had reafon to be. a) 
lieve, if Charles was crowned, he would diſregard the perfor. Þ 
mance of the match. Be this as it will, it is certain, that 
he proſecuted his views with unrelenting ardour. He took 
part with the count Palatine, who diſputed the archbiſhopric 
of Cologne, with Herman landgrave of Heſſe, and beſieged the 
town of Nuys, which was bravely defended by Herman, for a 
whole year, when he raiſed the ſiege, being partly obliged to 
it by the troops of the empire, and partly by the remon- 
ſtrances of the Engliſh. The power of Charles enereaſing 
every day, and the empire declining to make themſelves x 
Th party againſt him, with the French king, the latter found 
© means to engage the duke of Lorrain, Sigiſmund duke 
of Auſiria, the Swiſs cantons, and ſome other ſtates in a 
confederacy againſt him. This was the commencement of 
the union between the S7w/s cantons and the French kings. 
1470. In 1476, one Hagenvach, the Burgundian governor of the 
| Aiſatian towns belonging to Charles, drove the inhabitants in- 
to an inſurrection, and forced Hagenbach to fly to Briſac, 
where he was ſeized upon by the garriſon and the inhabitants, 
and being formally tried and condemned, for a deſign he had 
formed to maſlacre the natives, and for the murders he had Þ 
They de- already committed; his head was publicly cut off by torch Þ* 
feat“ and light. The confederacy againſt the duke of Burgundy ga- 
-i1C-a-/e: thered ſtrength, not only from the apprehenſions the confe- 
duke of rates entertained of his power, but of his cruel ferocious diſ- 
Burgurcy. Poſition. The Sog every where defeated his generals, and 
1175, he himſelf taking the field in 1477, loſt two brothers, and in a 
5 ſecond, which was fought near Nancy, he was again defeated, 
and being mortally wounded, he was found dead next day 
upon the ice. On his death the French king reſumed ſuch of 
his dominions, as had been diſmembered from his crown, on 
pretence that they could not be inherited by a female. The 
inhabitan's of Ghent, laid hold of his daughter to prevent her 
being married to the dauphin of France. Upon the death of 
Adolphus duke of Guelderland, whom the Ghentois deſigned 
to be her huſband, many rivals appeared for her hand. 
Among others, was the Eugliſb earl of Rivers, whoſe birth was 
not thought to be ſufficiently illuſtrious to merit that honour; 
her ſubjects were ſtill averſe to her matching with the dau- 
phin; the herſelf hated the ſon of the duke of Clzvrs, another 
of her lovers, and during that indeciſion, Frederic renewed. 
| his claim in favour of his ſon Maximilian, to whoſe perſon 
AMaximi;- and parts nothing could be objected. His addrefſes were 
an mairics favoured, by his ambaſſadors producing a letter and a ring, 
the heireſs Which ſhe had formerly ſent to Maximilian with her father's 
of P- conſent, by the mother's prepoſſeſſion in his favour, but above 
quid. all, by her own inclinations. | 
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Pur. . The marriage being celebrated and conſummated, though 


uſe, ® his education had been neglected through his father's ſordid 
\ be. auvarice and indolence, Maximilian ſhewed great talents for 
for. government, by taking part with the Flemings againſt the 
that French king, who was obliged to reſtore to him Qugſusy and 
took Beucha. The war continued ſtill to rage in Bohemia, where 
Pric Watthias king of Hungary deteated Cajmur king of Poland; His ſue- 
the but upon the interpolition of the pope, a compromiſe was ceſſes in 
Or a made, by which, Matthias was ſuffered to retain the title of the low 


J to king of Bohemia, during his lite time, together with the poſ- countries. 
on- ſ:fion of Moravia and Sileſia; but the fovereigaty of the 
ing # kingdom was to remain with young Ladiſſaus, whom, in caſe 
Sa # of his dying without iſſue, Matthias was to ſucceed. The 


ind emperor retented this treaty, but made no preparations for 
ke war, and was quite unprovided when he was beſieged in 
a # Vienna, the capital of his hereditary dominions, by 4atthias, 
of from whom he was forced to purchaſe his peace, by renounc- 
ing all claims upon Hungary, beſides paying Aatthias 150,000 
he crowns, and giving him the inveſtiture of all his 2 
n- eftates. Frederic by thoſe conceflions, pretended to be diſ- 
x, | abicd from aſſiſting his fon Maximilian, who was then at war 
ts, with the French king; but being unſupported, he had the 
ad worſt in the diſpute. Maximilian applied to the diet of the 
ad empire at Nuremberg, where he exhorted the princes to arm 
ch againſt Lewis, who thought proper to yield up Cambray, 
i- F LHEouchain, and Dueſncy, which had been formerly under the 


protection of the empire, and Maximilian, about the ſame 
time, found means to fix the Liegesis in his intereſt, 

The Tu, in the mean while, had taken Otranto, which made Death of 
the -pope tremble in the Vatican at Rome, and new propoſals the Turi- 
for conicderacies againſt them were ſet on foot, when Mb - 7/7 Py 
hammed the IId died at Nicomedia, juſt as he was meditating peror. 
an irruption into Germany through Hungary. While thoſe 
great events were depending, Maximilian was carrying on a 
moſt proſperous war againit the French in the Low Countries, 
for the recovery of all that had been diſmembered from the 
dutchy of Burgundy ; and his progreſs was ſo rapid, that Lewrs 
thought fit to employ the famous hiſtorian Philip de Comines, 
to {er on foot a negotiation, which probably would have been 
ineffectual, had it not been for the ſudden death of the Affairs of 
dutcheſs of Burgundy, Maximilian's wife, who left behind her Burgundy, 
a fon, Philip, and a daughter, Margaret. Great diſputes, the 
particulars of which are foreign to this part of our work, hap- 
pened about the guardianſhip of the young prince and prin- 
| ceſs; and Maximilian's government now began to be diiguitful 
to the Flemings, who complained that he gave all their beſt 

poſts and places to foreigners. This diſpute terminated in 
the revolt of the cities of Ghent and Bruges, who ſecured the 
perſon of young Ph:/:p, and called the French king, Charles 


the VIIIth, to their aſliſtance. At laſt, aſter a three years 
| | rumnous 
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ruinops war, Maximilian, upon certain terms, was ſuffered to 
remain tutor to his ſon. | Fn 

1485. Albert of Bavaria, and his brother Chriſtopher, had territo- 
and the rial diſputes about the eſtates of Landſperg, which were not 
Tirol ſe. terminated without bloodſhed. Albert then perſuaded the in. 
habitants of Rati/bor, though a free [mperial city, to ſubmit 
to his authority; and having married Cunigunda, the em- 
peror's daughter, he received in dowry with her the Tirole,, 
from her uncle Sigiſnund, to the great diſguſt of the emperor, 
who had not been privy to the match. MHattbias, king of 
Hungary, had courted the ſame princeſs, and having met with 
a ditagreeable repulſe from the emperor, who continued to 
make uſe of the arms of Hungary, he made a powerful ir— 
ruption into AHaſtria, where he made himſelf maſter of al] 
the ſtrong places, excepting Cornenbourg and Vienna. Frederic 
retired to Gratz, where he convened his eſtates ; but they 
heard his complaints without relieving him, becauſe they 
The Hun- knew him to be poſſeſſed of vaſt ſums. Secing, however, that he 
garians Was on the point of loſing all his hereditary dominions, he raiſed 
conquer . an army, which marched to the relief of Cornenbourg, then 
Auſtria, beſieged by Hazi, a Hungarian general, who defeated his 
troops, and reſumed the ſiege of the place, which was at laſt 
obliged to ſurrender. Matthias then aſſembling his army, be- 
ſieged and took New/tadt, by which he compleated the conqueſt 

of the Lower Auſtria. | 
A diet at The indolence and indifference with which the emperor 
Franci- beheld thoſe calamities of his dominions, were amazing; but 
hort, where the other princes of the empire beginning to be afraid of 
Aaximi/i- Matthias, he was obliged firſt to agree to a truce, and then to 
au is cho. an accommodation, by which he was to keep poſſeſſion of 
ien king Au/iria till he was reimburſed in the expences of the war, and 
of the Re- for certain other demands he had upon Frederic. The latter 
. was, at this time, paying a viſit to his ſon Maximilian in the 
Low Countries, and upon his return, he beſtowed the inveſ- 
titure of Juliers and Bergau, upon ÜXMilliam the young, and 
received the oath of allegiance from the prince of Cleves. The 


emperor then held a diet at Franckfort, where his ſon Maxi- 


milian was choſen, and afterwards crowned at Aix-la- Chapelle 
king of the Romans. The king of Bohemia reſented his not 
having been invited to the ceremony, but the other electors 
found means to appeaſe him, by authentically recognizing the 
validity of his vote. It is ſaid that Frederic was far from being 
fond of his ſon's elevation, being afraid of the activity of his 
ipirit. To keep him as much aloof as poſſible from the af- 
fairs of Germany, he lent him a body of troops to fupport 
himſelf in Flanders againſt the French. They committed vaſt 
diſorders in that country, where the inhabitants were greatly 
diſcontented that the education of their young ſovereign was 
truſted entirely to the dutcheſs dowager of Burgundy, ſiſter to 
Edward the IVth of Enzand, and other foreigners. Their 
diflatisiaction roſe to ſuch a height, on this and other ac- 

counts, 
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unter, that when the ſtates of Flanders aſſembled at 2 He is im. 


they impriſoned Maximilian in the caſtle, and beheaded 
of his chief counſellors. The inhabitants of Ghent followed at Bruges, 
© their example, by beheading ten others for being acceſſary to 
© Maximilian entering their city with too ſtrong an armed force. 
The ſtates were convened at Meckhin, in the name of young 
Philip, to deliberate on his father's enlargement; but inſtead 
of that, they brought againſt him very heavy accuſations. 
The pope and the emperor were obliged to interpoſe, and 
Maximilian, after ſuffering ten months impriſonment, was 


our priſoned 


. not ſet at liberty till he ſigned a treaty by which he confirmed but deli- 


the rights of the Flemings. Soon after he arrived at Brabant, vered. 
and being joined by his father, the dukes of Saxony, Bavaria, 
HBrunſivic, Erandenburgh, and other princes of the empire, he 
retracted what he had done. They endeavoured to bring the 
duke of Cleves, who was the ſworn guardian of Marian 
engagements, to be of their party; but like a man of honour, 
he withſtood all ſollicitations and threatenings; and was, by 
the emperor, moſt ſolemnly put to the ban of the empire. 
Frederic then beſieged Ghent, but was obliged to give over his 
enterprize on account of 2 new invaſion of Auſtria by the 
Hungarians. On his return to Germany, having left the com- 
mand of his army to the duke of Saxony, he erected Au/?r:a 
into an archdutchy, the firſt duke being Philip, Maximilian's 


1an's 


The Hungarians had been provoted at the non-payment of War be- 


the ſubſidies lately ſtipulated by Frederic, and a negotiation tween the 
- was ſet on foot between him and Matthias, who then lay in a Hungeri- 
very declining ſtate of health at Vienna, of which he ſtill kept ans and 
poſleſſion. Matthias, inſtead of abating, roſe in his demands; 4ufriazs. 
Maximilian was for purchaſing peace cn any terms, and for 
clearing Au/ria of the Hungarians. This created a coldneſs 
between him and his father, who every day expected the  - 
death of Matthias; which accordingly happening, inſtead of 
purchaſing peace, he laid claim to the throne of Hungary, 

in which he was ſupported by many of the German princes. 

| The Hungarians, on the other hand, elected for their king, Ladiſſaus 
Ladiſſaus king of Bohemia, and he purchaſed peace of Frede- elected 

E 7:c for 100,000 florins. 
vas entered into between them, by which Frederic was to re- Hungary. 
main in ſole pofleſſion of Auſtria, and the inheritance of the 
crown of Hungary was ſettled upon Maaimilian and his iſſue, 

un caſe Ladiſſaus thould die without legitimate children. Fre- 

dure, though a prince of very moderate parts, by perſeverance 

in an obſt nate attachment to avarice and his family intereſt, 

did great things, of which his poſterity found the benefit. 


A family compact, at the ſame time, king of 


He annulled his brother &77/22:29d's gift of the Tiroleſe to his The houſe 


on in-iawe, the duke of Bavaria, and put that family to the of Bava- 
dan of the empire, the execution of which he committed to via put to 
the elector of Prandenburgh ; but he found himſelf unable to the ban 

carry his point againſt the Bavarian, AJaxiniiian oppoſed all of the em- 


his ire. 


Affairs of 
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his father's ſordid meaſures, and at laſt prevailed ſo far, that 
the city of Ratiſbon, which had been put to the ban of the 
empire for takin a 
Ihe diſtrict of Abenſperg was given to the duke of Bavaria, 
together with a ſum of money, as a dowry with the princeſ 
Cunigunda, upon his ceding the Tiroleſe to the emperor. 
Charles VTil. was then on the throne of France, and, like the 
emperor, was intent on the aggrandizement of his own family; 
and a contract had been entered into between him and ar. 
garet, Maximilians daughter, which he ſought to break, 
and to marry the heireſs of Britany, who had been actually 
married to Maximilian, though the nuptials never had been 
conſummated. With this view, he ihvaded Brittany, and made 
himſelf maſter of the perſon of the dutcheis, whom he mar- 
ried, the pope. diſpenſing with his former contract. axim:- 
lian, thus diſappointed of his bride, and his pride wounded in 
the affront offered to his daughter, was exaſperated beyond all 
meaſure, and appealed to the princes of the empire and the 
$T7wfs for aſſiſtance to repair his injured honour ; but a peace 
was concluded at Senlis; and Margaret, who had been edu- 
cated at the French court, was ſent to her brother the arch- 
duke; but the French king gave up to Maximilian the counties 
of Artois and Burgundy, retaining four cities in the former 
till Philip vras of age to ratify the agreement. Ladiflaus, 
whole father Caſinir, king of Poland, died in 1492, continued 
to reign peaceably over FHu;:gary and Bohemia, and the em- 
peror having ſo vigorouſly, to the ſurprize of all Germany, 
exerted himſelf againſt the houſe of Bavaria, was preparing 
to pals the reſt of his days in ſequeſtered tranquillity, when he 
was attacked by a diſtemper from his indulging himſelf too 


Death of much in cating of melons, which carried him off in the 79th 


the emp 
ror. 


1493. 


His cha- 


e year of his age, in the year 1493. Before his death, a mor- 


tification happening in his leg, it was amputated; and he 
had, for ſome time, amuſed himſelf with the ſtudy of chemi- 
ſtry, aſtrology, and other faſhionable deceptions, which in 
ermany go under the name of learning. . 
This emperor, though as to his genius he was an abject 


racter and being, raiſed his family to the amazing grandeur it now en- 


epitaph. 


joys by his provident meaſures, all which have ſucceeded. 
Though far from being warlike, he was quarrelſome, and he 
had ambition without reſolution to ſupport it. He was re— 
markably abſtemious, ſo that being always maſter of his fa- 
culties, he employed the low natural talents he enjoyed to 
great advantage. The greateſt happineſs of his life, was his 
indulging his fondneſs for the grandeur of the houſe of A1. 
tria; and he choſe for his device the five vowels, a, e, 1, o, /; 
the initials of which lead to the words, Au/triz et imperare 


orbi univerſo in Eneliſb, It belongs to Auſtria to command 


the whole world. The Engliſh of the inſcription on his tomb 


at Vienna is as follows: © Frederic III. emperor, pious, au- 


Dalma— 


„ guit, ſovereign of Chriſtendom, king of Aungary, 
8 e 
id, 


part with Bavaria, was re-enfranchiſed. 
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T7 tin, Croatia, archduke of Auſtria, duke of Stiria, Carin- 
© « thia, and Carniola; count, prince of Hapſperg and Tirol, 
„ landgrave of Alſatia, prince of Suabia, marquis, Cc. a 
© « prince moſt religious, who governed the empire 38 years with 
e great wiſdom and moderation; and who, by the emperor 
„ aximiliau, bis ſon, to the moſt ſerene lady Mary, daugh- 
ter and heireſs to Charles, duke of Burguniy, has united 
© « to the houſe of Auſtria, all the dutchies, provinces, lord- 
„ ſhips, and demeſns which that duke poſſeſſed by fea and 
„ © land, and which the emperor Maximilian preſerves with his 
, | 


y word.“ 
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f x HIS emperor was covered with glory when he mounted Acceſ- 
. the chrone. He had beat the French at the battle of Guines fion of 
1. ae; he had recovered from them the patrimony of his fon Mai- 
„Pil, and having been cured of ſome imperfections of na- lar. 
* ture, Which, till the tenth year of his age, made him be con- 


\_ was brave and active in perſon. To do him juſtice, he efta- 
> bliſhed academies, or prevailed with other princes to eftabliſh 
5 them, all over the empire ; and he was ſo vigorous in his pre- 
e barations againſt the Tur es after his acceſſion to the Imperial 
o | throne, that he checked their progreſs. Being a widower, he 


je dowry 45 % 00 ducats, about 259,000 J. but he privately con- 
j. ferted the inveſtiture of Milan upon the Moor, who was ſuſ- 
» pected of having poiſoned his ward, the fon of his elder bra- 


1 [| governor. 


0 2 . . 
83 fixcd the /zperial chamber, but he could not prevail upon the 
„ | princes, either to engage in a war with the 7, or to op- 


| poſe the progreſs of the French in Italy, under Charles the 

„ VIIlth, who laid claim to the crown of Naples, and they con- 
j | fined their deliberations entirely to the internal tranquillity ot 
Germany. The Suabiam confederacy, which had been formed 


ö 

0 5 . * * 

bor preſerving the peace of the empire, and was now very 
_ |F& powerful, was confirmed. Virtembung was elected into 2 


ther. Maximilians fon Philip, vas at this time conſidered as 
q the hereditary prince of the Low Countries, and the deputies 
of their ſtates had taken an cath of fidelity to him as their 


= The revival of literature, and the diſcovery of printing, State of 
„with the introduction of gunpowder, and many other uſeful te em- 
arts, had given, at this tim», a new face, not only to Germany, Pe and 
but to all Zurgpe. Maximilian held a diet at Forms, where he of Europe. 


* 
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| ” 
# dutchy ; Sforza's inveſtiture was ratified ; and Rene, duke gf 
Wl | Lorrain, who claimed at the ſame time to be king of Feruſa- 
| 
| 
| 


ay. | 


l lem and Sicily, took an oath of fealty to the emperor, after 0 
1 a particular form, and received the inveſtiture of the domi. ; 
1 nions, for which he paid homage. As this duke had a ſtrong t 
Wh claim upon Naples, Maximilian offered to ſupport him in it, 1 
if | if he would join him in a war againſt France ; but Rene de. E p 
j  clined the terms. Upon the whole, all that the ſtates of the 0 
Il | empire could be brought to, was, a reſolution to defend them. ; 
il ſelves if attacked by the French, who had, by this time, made | 
Wit themſelves maſters of Naples, Sienna, and Florence. Their  ; 
i rapid progreſs gave riſe to a confederacy, in which Maxini-. 
| Maximili- lian, the pope, and other princes of /taly, were parties againſt = 
4 en marries Charles. Maximilian took that opportunity of marrying his . 
i his ion to ſon Philip to the infanta Joanna, daughter to the king and +; 
[| the heireſs queen of Arragon, Caſtile and Naples; a match which hai | 
[| of Ca//il-. afterwards great and unexpected conſequences. W 
1 Victory of Charles, to prevent the ill effects of this confederacy, ſet out 
9 the French for France, and defeated the allies at Fornova, about four miles 
Ui at Forno- diſtant from Parma; but being obliged to take law from his 
Wl v. $wiſs mercenaries, he clapt up a peace, and returned to his 
| own kingdom; upon which Ferdinand, the catholic king, re- 
[1 covered Naples. Maximilian, dazzled with the promiſes made 
[1 him by Lewis the Moor, paſſed the Alps with an army, which 
[1 was too weak to do much more than pull down the French, 


q and ere& the Imperial arms at Piſa. He then attempted to 
| beſiege Leghorn, but being unſupported by the princes of the 
| empire, he grew deſpicable in the eyes of the Italians, and re- 
| turned to Germany, where the princes, in two diets held at 
il Aff.irs of Lindaw and Worms, ſtill refuſed to join his ſchemes. On the 
| Germany. contrary, the elector of Mentz pathetically lamented the diſ- 
Wl ordered ſtate of the empire, and the great maſter of the Tzu- © 
1 tonic order complained that the Pruſſians had deſolated Li- 
nia. Maximilian's weakneis induced the Frigſſanders and 
| Greldrians to aſſert their independency upon the emperor and 
If the empire, and Maximilian, to reduce them, appointed the 
| duke of Saxony their podeſta or governor ; but the Frie/landers WW 
| drove him out of their country, and called to their aſſiſtance 
[| the duke of Guelder/and. Mauiinilian, in a diet held at Fri- 


I Bourg, complained of the Fr:ef/anders as well as the Szoiſs, for 1 
having violated the Su@bian conſederacy; but could meet with 
' no effectual ſatisſaction. The Poles applied to the diet for aſ- 


| ſiſtance againit the Tzr&s, and the princes recommended them 
f to the pope, whole agent had moſt iniquitouſly raiſed im- 
f menſe ſums in Germany, which they 4 ſhould be employed 
1 for the relief of Poland. The diet complained likewiſe of the 
Mi extortions of the papal miniſters in Germany, and threatened 
Il to do themſelves right, if his holineſs ſhould not relieve 


1 
them. : 
I The abuſes on the part of the pope, whoſe agents moſt 
ji | ſcandalouſly converted to his or their own uſe, the money 
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raiſed to ſupport the war againſt the infidels, and were guilty Corrupti- 

of the moſt infamous venality, alienated the minds of the on of che 

Germans from the holy ſee long before Luther appeared. Cour: of 

Maximilian, by this time, had diſappointed his ſubjects in Ro ue. 

the high opinion which they had entertained of bis abilities, 

upon his acceſſion to the Imperial throne. He rendered the 

podeſtaſhip or prefecture of r hereditary in the 

duke of Saxony's family; but the Frizflanders ſtood by their 

antient privileges, and refuſed to ſubmit to his government. 

Maximilian had neither money nor troops, at this time, to 

maintain his authority. Lew:s the XIIth, who had ſucceeded 

Charles in the French throne, laid ftrong claim to the dutchy 

of Milan; and Lewis the Moor called upon Maximilian for 

aſſiſtance. All that the latter could do, was to foment the 

jealouſy of the neighbouring princes againſt France ; and he 

particularly encouraged his fon Philip, archduke of Auſtria 

who was In reality more powerful than himſelf, to reclaim th 

remainder of the Burgundian ſucceſſion, which was ſtill with- 

held by France; and in this, Philip was, in part, ſucceſsful. 
Maximilian, at this time, was miſerably diſtracted between Ditagree- 


his engagements with Lewis the Moor, of Milan, and the re- able ſitua- 


bellion (as he called it) of the Frigſlanders. He claimed ion of 
Fric/land by virtue of the laſt duke's will, and, likewiſe, of M & Ni- 
a pecuniary conſideration he had paid; but he was oppoſed by ian. 


Charles of Egmont, the grandſon of that duke. While he was 


endeavouring to reduce him, the So, inftigated by the 
French king, invaded Auſtria, and defeated the emperor's 
troops in a great battle near Bregentz. That brave people, 
every day, became more and more averſe to the houſe of 
Auſtria, and worſted its partizans in every part of their neigh- 
bourhood. Lerois wiſely availed himſelf of their jealouſy 
and hatred of the Auſtrians, by entering into cloſer connec- 
tions with them than ever. He concluded a formal treaty 
with them at Lucerne, which included their allies, the inha- 


bitants of the towns in Alſace, and the cities of Straſbourg, 


Baſil, Kayſerberg, Colmar, and Scele/tadt, Maximilian endea- 
voured to prevent this alliance from taking place, by writing 
a ſoothing letter to the Soi, whoſe deputics were ailembled 
at Zurich; but no ſooner was it read, than they unanimouſly 
called out that, They ought to repoſe no truſt in Maximilian. 
The latter, affecting to deſpiſe, but in reality both hating and 
fearing them, aſſembled an army near Contance, and invaded _ 
the canton of Shaffhauſen, While this army was robbing and His troops 
plundering the country, it was entirely cut in pieces by the defsated 
Swiſs, as was another of the Imperial armies, which had taken by te 
Tungen ; but the Szuiſs retook it and demoliſhed its fortifica- Sac, 
tions. Maximilian, who was then engaged in the var with 
Charles of Egmont, hearing of ſo many repeated diſaſters, 
made a forced march acroſs the Black Fore/t to Con/lance, where 
he had given orders for aſſembling a new army, the command 
of which he gave to the count of //irtemberg. He then ſum- 
V on. IX, G moned 
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moned the allies of the Suabian league to aſſiſt him againſt thy 
Griſons, who were the allies of the Swzſes. They accord. 
ingly raiſed an army, but, like the former, it was deſtroyed by 
the Eriſons and the Sw!/s. | 
Maximilian raiſed a freſh army from his hereditary dominion; 
of Auſtria, but that, likewiſe, was compleatly defeated by 
the Sis, and they and the eee had their reward in the 
vlunder of the Tirolgſe, beſides the glory of aſſerting their own 
iberties and independency. The count of Furſtenberg, one 
of the Imperial generals, was then beſieging Dormecꝶ upon the 
Rhine, the inhabitants of which were in alliance with the 
Swiſs, who fell upon the count, killed himſelf and 4000 of 
his men, and ſeized upon all his artillery and baggage. In 
ſhort, the haughty houſe of 4u/iria's armies, in leſs than fix 
months time, were ſeven times defeated and deſtroyed by the 
Soo. deſpiſed S7vifſes. In the year 1500, Maximilian, diſpirited and 
dejected, applied to them for a peace at Zurich Sheff hauſen, 
which they generouſly granted, but left many important 
points to be ſettled by arbitration. After that, he concluded 
another treaty with Charles of Egmont, whom he acknow- 
ledged to be duke of Guelderland. The firmneſs and valour 
which the S7 ſhewed in this quarrel, and their noble ad- 
whoſe re- herence to the intereſt of their allies, raiſed their reputation 
public is to ſo great a pitch, that Baſu, Shaff hauſen, and Appenzel, ac- 
eſtabliſh- ceded to their confederacy, and compleated the number of 
ed. thirteen cantons, of which the Sui, republic now conſiſts. 
Difference The reſentment of the Germans againſt the court of Rome 
between grew now every day more and more. Alexander VI. was then 
the empe- pope, and the ſcandalous abandoned libertiniſm of his ſon, the 
ror and famous Ceſar Borgia, the account of whoſe murders and pro- 
the pope. fligacy now filled all wang with horror, brought complaints 
to Rome, of his having diſſipated the money that had been 
raiſed for oppoling the Turks. Alexander promiſed to reform 
thoſe abuſes, and the diet of the empire prolonged the Sua- 
bian league for twelve years, and provided the means of ſup- 
porting it, by dividing the empire into ſix circles, thoſe of Ba- 
varia, Franconia, Suabia, Saxony, the Rhine, and W:/tphalia, 
This project, as we have already obſerved, had been formed 
before; but the dominions of the houſe of Auſtria, and the 
electors, not having been comprehended within the arrange- 
ment, Maximilian let them an example of conſenting to it, by 
forming his own German dominions into a circle, and the 
electors followed his example, by adding four circles more. 
Thoſe of Auſtria and Burgundy, comprehended the dominions 
New con of the houſe of A»/?ria; that of the Upper Rhine, included 
ſtitution thoſe of the Palatinate, and the three eccleſiaſtical electors; 
of the em- and thoſe of Saxony and Brandenburg, were comprehended in 
pire. the circle of Upper Saxony. The original ſcheme was, that 


each circle ſhould chuſe a civil and military director; but 


thoſe offices afterwards became hereditary, and centered in 
certain princes in each circle, who had power to convoke 
3 | | each 
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each diet, and preſide at all its tranſactions. The circle of 


Auſtria was allotted to its archduke. The elector of Bavaria 
and the archbiſhop of Saltzbourg, preſided over the circle 
of Bavaria. The margrave of Brandenburg, with thoſe of 
” Bareith and Anſpach, and the biſhop of B over that of 
Franconia. The duke of Mirtemberg, and the biſhop of Con- 


2 flance, preſided in Suabia. The biſhop of Forms, and the , 


count Palatine of Simmeren in the Upper Rhine, the arch- 
biſhop of Mentz, directed the affairs of the Lower Rhine, as 
did the biſhop of Munflrr thoſe of NHeſiphalia; but conjunctly 
or alternately with the eleQors of Brandenburg and Palatine. 
The dukes of Magdeburg and Bremen, with the duke of 
Brunſwic-Lunenburg, were the directors of the Lower Saxony, 
as the elector of Saxony was of the Upper ; but after the acceſſion 
of the kings of Spain to the ſucceſſion of Burgundy, Franche 
Comte, and the low countries, the circle of Burgundy was 
directed by them and their deputies. Bohemia was not com- 

rehended in this diviſion, on account of a miſunderſtanding 


then ſubſiſting between its king and the emperor. 


Upon a new irruption of the French under Lewis XII. Progreſs 
into Italy, Lewis, the Moor, of Milan fled for ſhelter to of the 


Maximilian, while they made themſelves maſters of Milan, French in 


Genza, Tortona, Alexandria, and other principal towns of Tah. 


Italy. Lewis made a triumphant entry into Milan, and was 
acknowledged by all the powers of [aly (the king of Naples 
excepted) as its ſovereign. Maximilian was obliged to agree 
to a truce with him, but the French governors upon the return 
of Lewis to his own kingdom, were guilty of ſuch horrid 
abhuſes of power, that the pcople of Milan expelled them, 
and readmitted the Moor, who took $000 Swiſs into his pay, 
and beſieged the French general, Trivulci, in Novara, which 
capitulated. Maximilian perſuaded the diet of Forms to 
take ſome vigorous reſolutions for oppoſing Lewis; but the 
Stoiſs mercenaries, whom Leis, the Moor, had taken into his 
pay, g ve him up to the French, and Lewis XII. confined him 
in the caſtle of Loches, where he ended his days. Leꝛuis, to ſe- 
cure his Italian acquiſitions, demanded from Maximilian the 


inveſtiture of the Milaneſe, which he obtained by the force of 


money, and propoſing his daughter, Claudia, as a wife for 
Maximilian's grandſon, Charles, afterwards the famous em- 
peror, the fifth of that name. This treaty farther imported, 
that Lewis ſhould aſſiſt Germany againſt the Turks, and gua- 
rantee the reverſion of Hungary and Bohemia to the houte of 
Auſtrig. Maximilian's fon P hilip, who, with his wife, was 


declared by Ferdinand and Iſabella, the heir to the crown of 


Spain, was a party in this treaty, which was moſt ſolemnly 
executed on all parts. 


The diet of Nuremberg reſented the acceſſion of the city of Pięt of 


Baſil, which was imperial, to the Hebetic league, chiefly be- Nyurem- 
cauſe other imperial cities might follow its example. The 3g. 


dict, however, was ſo moderate, that the princes were con- 
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tented with ſummoning Baſil to accede to the Suabian confe. 
deracy, and to conſider Baſil ſtill as an imperial city, ſubject 
to the taxes impoſed by the diet of the empire. he Teu- 
zonic knights, at this time, were by the Poles reduced to 1 
low ſtate; and though befriended by the princes of the em- 
pire, they could obtain no relief, not even from the homage 
they were obliged to pay to the Poles for their own poſſeſſions. 
Pope Alexander VI. continued to multiply his demands on 
the empire, and all ut = in a moſt ſcandalous manner, 
and ſent new nuntios to Germany, and all over Chriſtendom, 
to collect money for a cruſade againſt the infidels. Maxi- 
A cruſade „ilian referred his nuntio, Reymond, to the princes of the em- 
preached pire, but refuſed to advance any thing from his own finances. 
up. The princes, on the other hand, remonſtrated upon the eſta- 
bliſhment of the aulic council by Maximilian, as being in- 
compatible with the powers of the Iniperial chamber. The 
emperor paid no regard to their remonſtrances, and ſupported 
his new inftitution, which in time ſupplanted the /mperid] 
chamber, and became the great tribunal of the empire. The 
princes, in revenge, refuſed their conſent to the erection of 
the dutchy of Au/iria, into an electorate, in favour of arch- 
duke Philip; but he inveſted Philip with other ſignal privi- 
leges, which induced the princes of the empire to aſſociate 
themſelves afreſh, againſt the growing power both of the 
father and fon, and to render themſelves independent upon 
them, as far as the conſtitutions of the empire would ad- 

mit of. 
Eur. Vil. Henry VII. of England, was then the richeſt prince is 
of Euglaud Europe, and S:igifrmmund, who was one of the pooreſt, ap- 
iends plicd to him for a large loan of money. Henry wiſely refuſed 
money to him the loan, but made him a preſent of 10,000 1. to be em- 
Mea t ni. ployed againſt the Turks, on his agrecing to a treaty of friend- 
kan. mip and commerce, which proved afterwards extremely ad- 
vantageous to England. Maximilian, at this time by a con- 
currence of cauſes, was choſen umpire to ſettle the differ- 
ences, which had broken out into a war, between the crowns 
of Sweden and Denmari, on account of Lubec and the Hanſ: 
towns, which had withdrawn their allegiance from the latter, 
in favour of the former. A ſpirit of independency ſeems 
then to have taken poſſeſſion of the Germans, and in imitation 
of the Swfs, their peaſants took arms to render themſelves a 
ſovereign republic. All the princes of the empire, with 
aximizan at their head, thought theraſelves in intereſt 
obliged to raiſe troops to quell this inſurrection, which they 
did, but not without great difficulty. The duke of Bavaria- 
Landiſbut had made his ſon-in-law Rupert, count Palatine, his 
vicar in the Lower Bavaria, and had made a diſpoſition of his 
dominions in his favour. On that duke's death, Albert and 
Holfgang dukes of High Bavaria, diſputed the validity of 
this diſpoſition with Rzpert, and their claim being admitted 
by the emperor, Rupert was put to the ban of the empire, for 
& re fuſing 
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refuſing to abide by the ſentence. Rupert's father, Philip, being 
encouraged by promiſes from the French, took arms in favour 


of his ſon, and was put to the ban of the empire likewiſe. 


Half of Germany then ran to arms, and was filled with blood 
and confuſion ; but the princes taking part with the emperor, 
the eleftor Philip was obliged to ſhut himſelf up in Heidel- 


berg. Rupert dying, a diet was convoked at Cologne, where A diet at 
the elector, Philip, aſked pardon of the emperor, and was ad- Cælha uc. 


mitted into favour, After that, an accommodation was effected 
between the Palatine, and the Bavarian houſes, as were ſe— 
veral differences among other powerful princes. | | 

A negotiation between the + Dig and the French king, 
was, all this while, going on at Blois, and at laſt concluded, It 
was agreed, that 
Milan from Maximilian, whoſe grandſon, Charles of Luxem- 
baurg, then but five years old, was to marry the princeſs 
Claudia the French king's daughter ; but it was ſtipulated, that 
jf the conſummation of this match ſhould fail on the part of 
Lewis, young Charles ſhould inherit the dutchy of Burgundy, 
the Milaneſe and the county of A/i. If the failure thould 
happen through /Zax:milian or his ſon Philip, the houſe of 
Auſtria was then to renounce all it's pretenſions to the dutchy 
of Burgundy, the Artois, the Charolois, and other counties they 
had claims upon. Lewes, after this treaty was finiſhed, was 
ſenſible that he had made a bad bargain. Britanny was the in- 
heritance of the young princeſs, and muſt go to Charles if the 
marriage took place. He privately engaged his great men to 
oppoſe it, and the lady was beſtowed in marriage upon the 
count of Angouleſme, preſumptive heir of the crown. 

The year 1595, was a remarkable period for the houſe of 
Auſtria, Iſabella, the wife of Ferdinand of Arragon, the 


etui ſhould receive the inveſtitures of Treaty of 


leis. 


1506. 


heireſs and queen of Ca/tile, and patroneſs of the great Death of 
Columbus, who ſome time before had diſcovered America, died. Vabella 
By her will ſhe provided, that the crown ſhould deſcend to her of Caſtile, 


grandſon, Charles of Luxembourg, who was not to reign till he 
was 20 years of age, and that her huſband Ferdinand, ſhould 
poſſeſs it in the intermediate time. This will has been cen- 
ſured by hiſtorians, as having been obtained by the craft of 
Ferdinand, who undoubtedly was one of the moſt ſelf. inter- 
eſted princes of his own, or any other, age; but when we ex- 
amine the deſtination, it is far from being unjuſt or unnatural. 
Jſabella made her huſband the adminiſtrator of her crown, which 
muſt otherwiſe have deſcended to a foreign prince, the huſ- 
band of her daughter, Joanna, who appears to have been a very 
weak woman. Ferdinand engaged her to ſign her mother's 
will, but agreed that ſhe and her huſband ſhould jointly reign 
in Castile; and accordingly, for ſome time, the public acts 
paſſed in the name of all three; but, ſoon after this arrange- 
ment was made, Philip died at Bruges, with ſo ill an opinion 
of his father-in-law, Ferdinand, that he gave the guardianſhip 
ot his fon Charles to Lewis XII. of France, notwithſtanding 
5 7 their 
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and of their late diſagreement, The death of Philip threw Maxi. 

Philip milian into great perplexities; the Flemings looked upon 

king of him as a prince entirely foreign to them, though he was the 

Spain. grandfather of their ſovereign, nor would they admit him to 
be their regent. They therefore, for ſeventeen months, ſeclud- 
ed him from the adminiſtration of all their affairs; but being 
preſſed in a ſevere war, with the duke of Guelderland, they 
agreed to ſubmit to the regency of Maximilian, provided he 
gave them his daughter Margaret, for their governeſs, to 
which he conſented. 

_ Hiſtory of The Venetianus were, at this time, the moſt powerful people 
the league in /taly, and had the glory of being the bulwark of Europe, 
of Cam- againſt the Turks. Maximilian complained, that they behaved 
Eray. towards him with inſolence, that they poſſeſſed ſome lands 

| belonging to him in ria, and that their greatneſs was in- 

compatible with the intereſts of the empire in /zaly, eſpecially, 

as they were abetted by the French governors of the M{lane/e, 

He convoked a diet of the empire, to know how far the 

princes would ſupport him, in caſe of a breach with them; 

and they agreed, that war ſhould be declared with that re- 

public; but gave him little or nothing to carry it on. Maxi- 

milian intended to be crowned at Nome, and paſſed the Alps 

with a ſmall army, which was oppoſed in the valley of Trent, 

and afterwards entirely defeated by Aluiano the Venetian gene- 

ral, who took poſſeſſion of almoſt all the Treatine, and Triufl; Þ 

the capital of [tria, while Maximilian was obliged to retire to 

Inſpruck. The emperor thus diſappointed of receiving the In- 

perial crown at Rome, with the pope's conſent, enjoined the _ 

ſtates and princes of the empire, to give him the title of 

Roman Emperor elect, which has been ever ſince uſed by his 

ſucceſſors, though not crowned in Rome. | 2 

Loſſes of The Venetians permitted their general, Alviano, the honour 

of entering their capital in triumph, in the manner of the old 

Romans. This, and the great ſtate they aſſumed in their 

proceedings and negotiations, added diſguſt to that jealouſy, 

which the other powers upon the continent of Europe, who had 

all of them claims upon the Venctians, had for ſome time en- 

tertained of their power. Lewis XII. ordered his Milanęſe 

governor not to aſſiſt them in acting offenſively againſt the 

emperor. This rendered the Venetians more tractable towards 

Maximilian, with whom they concluded a treaty of truce for 

three years, but left three months for the French king to accede 

to it. This exaſperated Leꝛbis, and he employed his miniſter, 

cardinal D' Ainboiſe, to form a general league againſt thoſe 

haughty ns. The warlike pope,” Julius II. who 
may be called the reſtorer of the papal power, readily em- 

braced the motion, as did Ferdinand king of Arragon, and 

notwithſtanding the late treaty of truce, it was particularly 

agreeable to the emperor. he laſt hand was put to this 

famous league at Cambray, from which city it takes its appel- 

lation, The particulars of their ſeveral ufurpation upon the 

contracting 
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contracting parties arè there ſpecified, and agreed to be re- 
ſtored to their reſpective original poſſeſſors. The emperor in 
articular, was to repoſſeſs Roveredo, Verona, Padua, Vicenza, 


' Treviſa, and the Frioul. To give Maximilian fome pretext 


for breaking the treaty of truce, the pope was not wanting in 


E ſummoning him, as avoyer or defender of the holy ſee, to 
aſſiſt him in recovering its patrimony. Maximilian was like- 


wiſe engaged to beſtow the inveſtiture of all the places, the 
Venetians had taken in the Milanęſe, upon Lewis. So ſtrong- 
ly did the ſpirit againſt the Yenetzans operate on this occaſion, 
that not only the duke of Savoy, and the other Italian princes, 


but the kings of England and Hungary, were invited to accede 


to the league of e and the houſe of Auſtria, during 
the war, was to ſuſpend all its claims upon the crown of 


Caſtile. 


37 


The ſtorm gathered by this league ſoon broke out, in ap- Progreſs 
carances, that, at firſt, threatened the utter extinction of of the 


the Venetian republic, which was ſtripped by the French and league of 
Imperial arms, of all her poſſeſſions in Lombardy. The pope Cambray, 


was equally ſucceſsful, and at the head of 10,000 men, took 
from them all their towns in the Romagna, while Maximilian 
was ſecuring to himſelf I/tria and Friuli. A general battle was 
fought at Chiara d' Adda, in which the Venetian troops were 
entirely defeated by the French and Swiſs, and thoſe republi- 
cans were ſoon obliged to abandon all their conqueſts on that 
ſide, and to retire to their capital. The count of Frangipani, 
and the duke of Brunſwic, two Imperial generals, retook all 
the places they had taken the preceding year from Maximilian, 
who was in fact the chief gainer by the French victory at 
Ghiara 4 Adda. The Venetians knew, that the emperor did 
not wiſh to ſee the French too powerful in Italy, Ferdinand was 
jealous of the houſe of Auſtria, and the pope hated all his 
allies, whom he had confederated with, chiefly that they 
might quarrel in the end, and drive each other out of Italy. Nei- 
ther he nor Ferdinand wiſhed to ſee the French or 8 


powerful at the expence of the Jenetians. The latter applied 


in the moſt humble terms to Maximilian; but he was over- 


awed by D' Amboiſe the French miniſter, to whom he gave the 


promiſed inveſtitures, on the 14th of June, 1509, at Trent, 
but received in return Co, ooo golden crowns, beſides what he 
had received ſome time before, to put his armies in motion. 
A perſonal interview was propoſed, between Lewis and Maxi- 
milian, but declined on the part of the latter, and Lewis re- 
turned to France, upon which the Venetians began to conceive 


ſome hopes of retrieving their affairs. 


Maximilian imagined they had been fo effectually ſubdued, The Vere- 
that they could not think of recommencing hoſtilities, but ian, re- 


they took Padua, and ſeveral other places garriſoned by his trieve 


troops. Maximilian by the aſſiſtance of his allies, was ſoon at their af- 


the head of 80, ooo men, but ſo rooted was the hatred of the fairs. 


Italians to the Germans, that unable to zetake. Padua, he was 
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obliged to retreat into the Tiroleſe, and the Florentines bought 
their peace of him for 40,000 golden crowns. Mean while 
the Venetians not only reconciled themſelves to the pope, but 
effected a breach between him and the French king. His holi- 
neſs offered to mediate a peace between them and Maximilian, 
but though they offered him a ſum of money, the propoſal 
came to nothing, becauſe they refuſed to part with any portion 
of their territory. Maximilian in the mean while, held a diet 
at Augſbours, in which the city of Hamburg was declared to 
be independent of Denmar#, and his views of reviving the Im- 
perial authority in Ita, were approved of by the diet of 
Augſbourg, This appearing diſintereſtedneſs of Maximilian, 
cemented the bonds of friendſhip, between him and Lewis, 
more ſtrongly than ever, and in the beginning of the year 
1510, the [mperial and French generals, who were the count 


de Hanau, and the raarſhal de Chaumont, marched to YVincenza ; 


but the Hench refuſed to co-operate with Maximilian in his 
favourite icheme of beſieging Pavia, nor would either the pope 
or the king of Arragon contribute their contingencies to- 
wards the common cauſe. | 

The treaty Differences at that time ſtill ſubſiſted between Ferdinand 
of Blois and Maximilian, and Lewis acted as arbiter towards both. 
concluded His award was, that Ferdinand ſhould govern Caſtile, the ma- 
between ternal inheritance of Maximilian's grandſon, the archduke 
lewis and Charles, till the latter arrived at his zoth year, and that the 
Daxiz:i- children which Ferdinand might have by a ſecond marriage, 
lian. ſhould have no claim on that kingdom. During the depen- 
dency of this arbitration, pope Julius gave Ferdinand the in- 


veſtiture of the kingdom of Napl::, aud prepared to declare 


war againſt Zewrs, that he might, as he termed it, kick the 
barbarians, meaning the French, and all the ultramontane 
Emnrgpeans out of Italy. This conduct produced the treaty of 
Blois, between Lewis and Maximilian, who had the like views, 
but propoſed to attain them by very different ends. Lewis 
convoked his Gallican clergy, and they gave their opinion, 
that if the pope was engaged in an unjuſtifiable quarrel, he 
might be as lawſully reſiſted as any other power, and that no 


mote regard was due to him than to any other prince, chri- 


ſtian cr irfidel. AZcximilian, on the other hand, had a far 
deeper ſcheme of policy, which (however it has been cen- 
ſured as chimerical and improbable) was certainly founded in 
good ſenſe and jound principles of government. 
Pralegt of The popes, for many ages, had been known to be the moſt 
Alavigi- Ambitious and the moſt abandoned wretches that ever difgraced 
an to be- human nature, and they had, by the force of their ſpiritual 


come authority, uſurped and enlarged their temporal juriſdiction. 
rope. They had artfuily diſengaged themſelves from their depen- 


dence upon the empire, and yet no limits had been fixed by 
any public ſolemn act, by which the boundaries of the two 
Juriſdictions, either civil or pontifical, could be aſcertained, 
Afaximilian, vho is ſaid to have been as great a proficient in 

| | | hiſtory 
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piglory as any man of his age, 2 it practicable to do in 
Itah/, what the caliphs had done in 4/za, that is, by uniting the 
uv bole of the civil and ſpiritual power in one perſon, to procure 
E his own exaltation to the 3 For this purpoſe he propoſed 
to call a general council, which was to depoſe pope 2 
and then to borrow 300,000 ducats to bribe the cardinals, and 
the Roman nobles, to elect himſelf pope. The money was 
to be obtained from the Frggers, then the greateſt bankers in 


* 


” Europe, by pawning to James the elder Fugger, four cheſts 
full of jewels, with the inveſtiture cloak, not of the empire, 
but of the houſe of Auſtria, ** of which, ſays Maximilias, in a 
letter he wrote on this head, we ſhall have no farther occaſion, 
after we have obtained the papacy.” The pope was ignorant 
of Maximilian's intention, and receiving the Neapolitan auxi- 


liaries, which were furniſhed by Ferdinand, he attacked the 
duke of Ferrara, Maximilian and Lewis complained of Her- 


2 dinand's breach of faith, but received no ſatisfaction, though 
they offered to refer the cauſe of the pope to a general council, 


Ferdinand, however, ſucceeded ſo far as to perſuade Maxi- 
milian, that the intereits of France and Germany were incom- 
patible, and the latter grew very cold at Jaſt towards Les, 
requiring him to ſend a miniſter to a council, which was to be 
E hel 


dat MHantua, and where the biſhop of Gerck ated as the 


F Imperial plenipotentiary. Lewis thought proper to diſſemble, 
and ſent the biſhop. of Paris to Mantua. It appears, that 


Julius was ſtill greatly in the dark with regard to /daximilian's 


Z deſigns, and even promiſed the biſhop of G77 a cardinal's 
hat if he would let him into the ſecret, but to no effect. 
While the congreſs was holding at Mantua, Lewis was ſuc- 


ceſsful in Italy, and the pope perfidiouſly endeavouring to 
ſurprize Genoa, the biſhop of Gurct broke off all farther 
correſpondence with his holineſs. | 

In the year 1511, a council was opened at Mantua, under 1511. 
the protection of the French king, who omitted nothing to 
regain the good graces and confidence of Maximilian. That 
emperor's poverty was at perpetual war with his politics. 
Ferdinand, though rich, was covetous, and would not give him 
money; the pope could ſpare him none, becauſe of the vaſt 
deſigns he was purſuing in /taly, and Maximilian was once 
more brought over to join the French, even againſt his better 
judgment. Lewrs gave orders to his general, Ia Palice, to act 
under MHaximilian, who ſent him gooo men, but declined to 
take any command in perſon. Palice purſued the war againſt 
the Venetians, over whom he gained conſiderable conqueſts ; 
all which were ceded to Maximilian ; but finding him ſtill 
diſſatisfied with the French, Palice, inſtead of purſuing his ad- 
vantages, retired to Milan. But a new ſcene of politics now 
opened in Europe. | | —_— —, 

England was then governed by a young, warm, vain, and VIII. of 
unexperienced prince, Henry VIII. who fo far from embra- England 
cing the maxims which he afterwards purſued, thought it his tides with 

| | greateſt the pope. 
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reateſt glory, to reſcue the pope from the oppreſſion of the 
Sd king, who was then very powerful in Italy. The po. 
litic Ferdinand, his father-in-law, knew Henry's weak fide 
and reſolved: to avail himſelf of it; the incautious prince fel 
into the ſnare, and they jointly, but ſecretly, ſollicited Magi. 
milian to abandon all connections with the French king, 
Henry, next to Ferdinand, was the richeſt prince in Europe, 
but laviſh of his treaſure to profuſion, and therefore was an ally 
extremely proper to ſucceed the French king in Maximilian, 
friendſhip. The latter, to give the better colour for a breach, 
made many extravagant and ſome unjuit demands upon Ley; 
who in vain offered him 50,0c0 crowns in ſubſidy, for Maxi. 
milan fell entirely in with the views of Ferdinand and Heyy, 
Lewis ſtood then ſingle againſt a powerful confederacy, which 
was formed to {trip him of his Italian acquiſitions. He gave 
the command of his army to his nephew, Gaſton de Foix, 2 
young, but truely military genius, who performed prodigies of 
valour, and generalſhip, againit the confederates in Ita); 
but after completely defeating them at the battle of Ravenry, 
he was killed in the purſuit. The conſequence was, that the 
Sꝛoiſſers were introduced by the pope into 4aly, and con- 
quered the dutchy of Milan. Maximilian had planned out 
that beautiful territory, as the heritage of his grandſon, Fer- 
dinand, younger brother to the archduke Charles; but Fer- 
dinand and the politic Italiauns, could not endure the thoughts 


_ of Auſtrian greatneſs in [taly, and to the great diſappoint- 
P ment” of Maximilian, they reſtored that dukedom to thc 


pointed. houſe of Sforza ; and thus the French king, excepting a few 


garriſons, was ſtript of all his vaſt acquititions in Italy, without 
Maximilian receiving the ſmalleſt ſhare of the conqueſts, he 
had been fo inſtrumental] in obtaining. | 
He pur- The biſhop of Gurck in vain remonſtrated upon the in- 
fees his juſtice done to his maſter, and the artful pontif had the ad- 
ſcheme of dreſs to procure a congreſs to be held at Rome, for ſettling all 


being differences itetween Maximilian and the Yenetians, as well as 
made with himiclt and thoſe two powers. Maximilian inſiſted 
pope. upon the Venelians doing him homage for Padua, Trevis, 


Breſcia, Bcrgamo and Crema, which thcy not only refuſed, 
but claimed from him the reſtitution of all the conqueſts he had 
made in their dominions. The congreſs thus proving inet— 
fectual, the pope ſided with the emperor, who now finding it 
impracticable to depoſe Julius, altered his ſcheme, and pro- 
poſed to be his co-adjutor in the popedom. This appears 
from an authentic letter which he wrote to his daughter Mar- 
garet, in which he tells her, that he had abandoned al 
thoughts of matrimony, or of having ever afterwards any com- 
merce with a naked woman. That he intended to ſend the 
biſhop of Gurc to Rome to propoſe his being co-adjutar 
to the pope, and that he might ſucceed him in that dignity, 
that he would then become a pricſt, and aiterwards a ſain, 


and 


5 
i 


\ 
} 


By it, the emperor was to poſſeſs Burgundy, the pope Provence, 


E ccafion, tends rather to ridicule than to manifeſt ſuperſtition. 


In the ſubſequent part of the letter, he tells her, that he had 
brought over the king of Arragon to approve of his deſign, 
provided he reſigned the empire to archduke Charles, which he 
© was well contented to do; that the Romans were 20,000 
fighting men ſtrong, to oppoſe the French and Spaniards, and 
that they were reſolved to make him pope, to the excluſion of 
all French, Arragonians, and Venetians; but that 2 or 300,000 
ducats, would do infinite ſervice to him in treating with the 
E cardinals. He informs her, that his Arragonian majeſty had 
inſtructed his ambaſſador to give him all his intereſt for the 
popedom, but injoins her to keep the whole a moſt profound 
©” ſecret, ſubſcribing himſelf, ©* your good father Maximilian, 
future pope.” 
could not live very long. From this curious letter, the reader 
may, beſides other uſeful inferences, conceive ſome idea of 
the venality of the court of Rome at that time, but Maximi- 
Z _— to have been acquainted with the real character of 
Julius. 
I Alber his country from barbarians, whom he indeed employ- 
eld in cutting one another's throats, after they had ſerved his 
” purpoſes in Italy. He rejected, with high diſdain, Maximi- 
© lian's propoſal communicated to him by the biſhop of Gurc#, 
and dying ſoon after, the papacy devolved on Leo X. of the 
houſe of Medici, whoſe conduct both in public and private, 
though the capital encourager of arts then reviving in Europe, 
ſerved only to encreaſe the deteſtation of the papacy, which 
was every day gaining ground, eſpecially in Germany. 
Maximilian about this time intereſted himſelf in the quarrel Affairs of 
between the Danes and the Hanſe towns, by taking 
with the latter. 
Imperial authority, interrupted the trade of the Hanſe towns, 
eſpecially that of Lubec, and obliged them to ſue for peace, which 
was granted them, at Fleaſburg. By this time the French king, 
through the perfidy of the pope and Ferdinand, was become 
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; Some authors have quoted this part of the letter, as an in- His letter 


5 
wy 


ſtance of Maximilian's ſuperſtitious weakneſs ; but we are far to his 
from looking upon it in that light, for we conſider it only, as daughter 
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then, continues he, you muſt of neceſſity adore me after 
death, an honour of which I ſhall be extremely proud. 


2 ftroke of humour which paſſed from the father to the daugh- on that 


ter. N : at * ; ; 
For a prieſt and a faint; and Maximilian's jocularity on this 


There is no neceſſary connection between either a pope head. 


In a poſtſcript he informs her, that the pope 


He was a true Italian, and his ruling paſſion was to 


The king of Denmar#, without regarding the 


the great ſupport and ally of the Yenetians ; and the vanity of 
Henry VIII. of England, induced him to take Maximilian into 
bis pay as a voluntier, at the rate of 100 crowns a day, for 
which his Dnperial majeſty actually ſerved under him at the 
battle of Guinegate, commonly called the battle of the Spurs. 
4 new league was formed, between pope Leo, old Ferdinand 
of Arragon, and Henry VIII. of England, againſt France. 
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and Henry VIII. Normandy. This league however was of ng 


long duration, and Mauimillan, who got money from tho 
En-lijh monarch, was the only gainer by it. Francis I. ye. 
ceeding Lew:s in the French monarchy, perceived that Maxi. 
mian though always poor, had, like other princes of his houſt, 
great views for his family. He was at that time celebratin 
the marriage of his beautiful grand-daughter Mary, with Lew; 
the eldeſt fon of Ladi//ans, king of Hungary; and the if. 
ordered ſtate of Germany had obliged him to relinquiſh a 
thoughts of /taly, on which the attention of Francis wn 
chiefly fixed. Francis, whole cofters were then full, neglect. 
ing Maximilian, concluded a peace with the Eugliſb and the 
Yenetians, and marched a ſtrong army into 7taly, to re-con. 
quer the Milaueſe, which he effected, after having beat the 
Swi/fes at the battle of Marignan Thoſe rapid ſucceſſes q 
the French, had not been foreſeen by Maximilian, and alarm. 
ed him fo much, that he carried an army of 30,050 men into 
Italy, to aſſert the Iinperial claims upon the Milaneſe. He 
could receive no aſſiſtance from the pope, who was overawed 
by Francis; nor could he depend upon Ferdinand, whoſe 
perfidy and treachery were linked with the infirmitics of 
old age. = va 

The pope being thus forced to take part with Fran, 
Francs returned to his own dominions, as bang ſecure of hi; 
new conqueſts, but the emperor laid fiege to Milan. He waz 


at this time in ſo great diſtreſs for money, chat he ſent for the 


Englih ambaſſador, attending his camp, and propoſed to cede 
the /mperial dignity to his maſter, Henry, for a large pecuni- 
ary conſideration, promiſing to convoke a diet at Triers, and 
to engage the princes of the empire to ſupport the ceſfion; 
after which he was to accompany Henry to Rome, to reccive 
the Imperial crown. It is almoſt incredible, that thoſe roman- 
tic propoſals ſhould operate ſo ſtrongly upon Henry, that he 
advanced him a large ſum of money towards the conqueſt of 
the Milaneſe. Henry, in an interview, which his ambaſſado 
afterwards had with Maximilian in the Low Countries, claimel 
the performance of thoſe mighty promiſes, and Maximilian 
was not aſhamed not only to evade them, but to declare, that 
he was doing all he could to procure the [mp rial crown, after 
his deceaſe, for his grandfon, the archduke Charles. 

While Maximilian was engaged in the ſiege, or rather 
blockade of Milan, he found himſelf involved in a variety of 
difficulties. He had not received his ſubſidies from England, and 
his troops were deſtitute of proviſions. The life of Ladiſaus 
king of Hungary was deſpaired of, 12,000 Sruiſſers had reinfore- 
ed the French army, and his grandſon, the archduke Charles 
was become monarch of Spain, by the death of Ferdinand. Upon 
the whole, AJaximilion found himſelf under an abſolute ge 
cefiity of raiſing the ſiege of Milan, and of making peace with 
the French king. For that purpoſe, conferences were opened 
at Nn, and a treaty took place, by which Francis was to 
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] remain in peaceable poſſeſſion of the Aianeſe ; and Charles 
was to marry, either his daughter Zowiſa, or his queen's fitter, 
E Renee, with a large portion of the kingdom of Naples, on 


E which Francis had pretenſions, for her dowry ; but Charles was 


obliged, in ſix months time, to reſtore to Henry D' Aibert, the 


kingdom of Navarre, which had been injuriouſly ravithed b 


his grandfather, Ferdinand, from Henry D' Albert; and he 


was likewiſe to pay 100, oo crowns a year, towards the 
maintenance of the princeſs Renee ; But a new ſcene of affairs 
now opened in Germany: 


Venality was then conſidered, not as a crime but as a prin- 


ciple, at the court of Rome; nor did the moſt pious directors 
of the Romi/h faith, make the leaſt ſcruple of practiſing it, pro- 
© vided it could, in the moſt remote degree, contribute towards 
the intereſts of the church, But unkappily for the popedom, 
people who lived at a diſtance from his court, could not em- 
E brace this wicked ſyſtem. Leo had at this time in view, two 
as great deſigns, though of different kinds, as the human 
mind could well entertain; the one was to extirpate the Ma- 


hametans out of Europe, the other, to complete the building of 


the church of St. Peter at Rome, the nableſt and moſt ſtupen- 
| duous fabric that the earth ever bore, For attaining thoſe , _ , 


ends he ſent his bulls to Albert, biihop of AZentz, to be pu- o the ift 

bliſhed in Germany, By thoſe bulls, plenary indulgences were Of 5 _ 

granted, through which, all who purchaſed them, were not hs 

only to exempt their ewn fouls, but thoſe of their parents and t 3 

friends, from the pains of purgatory; together with many 9 

other ridiculous privileges of the ſame kind, annexed to thoſe 

impoſitions on the common ſenſe of mankind. The diſtri- 

bution of thoſe indulgences, was a matter of vaſt conſequence 

and profit, and was committed to John Chatel a Dominican 

and his brotherhood. Maximilian ſeems to have taken no 

concern in this matter; and the choice of the Dominicans for 

diſtributers of the indulgences, was owing to the partiality of 

the archbiſhop of 47catz for that purp ſe. Their order was 

equally wicked and ignorant. They ſet up offices and booths 

in taverns, and other tippling-houſes, where the indulgences 

were expoſed, as vendible commodities. The money they 

brought, was partly remitted to the pope, and partly con- 

ſumed in the moſt riotous exceſſes, by the collectors. The 

Auguſtine monks, who, by a previous contract, thought them- 

ſelves entitled to be the agents of this infamous commerce, 

reſented the preference given to the Dominicans, fo far that 

they pr. ached againſt that order, and their frantic pro- 

ceedings. | 3 

One John Stulpitx was then vicar general of the Augr/iires and of 

in Germany, and patronized by the elector of Sarony, a prince Lutler's 

of true piety and god tenſe. Stulpitz choſe for his co-adju- difputes 

tor, Martin Luther, who belonged to the univerſity of F/7t- with the 

temberg, a man of undaunted reſolution, of a rough, rapid Nominee 

imagination, and, in that country, of uncommon or c A5. 
eth e 
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Luther in public diſputations advanced many arguments, or 1 
what are called theſes, againſt the doctrine of indulgences, att 
and the proceedings of the Dominicans, and maintained them 2?! 
with vaſt ſpirit and keenneſs, even to the queſtioning the ſhe 
pope's authority. In a ſhort time, Luther made profelyte; the 
of all who durſt think for themſelves, but was oppoſed by ons th. 
bl John Thetzel at Franckfort on the Oder, who was the pope's in. Wi 
[! uiſitor, and condemned Luthers writings to the flames. This Mt © 
— only to ſpread the ſpirit of reformation the wider, and ”: 

Luther was ſo far from being intimidated by Thetzel's cenſures, 
that he and his brethren, the Auguſtines, burnt the works of n 
the Dominicans at MWittemberg. Maximilian was plied by each RF © 
party, to declare in its favour, but he wiſely avoided entering 
into the diſpute. The Dominicans peſtered the pope to fide i © 
with them, and he ſummoned Luther to appear before his 


1 commiſſaries at Rome in ſixty days. i 
Luther ab- Maximilian was then in a declining ſtate of health. Lewis 7 b 


ſconds. king of Hungary, was no more than ten years of age, and he 
was obliged to intereſt himſelf in the choice of a proper re- 
gency during his minority. At the ſame time he was on the 
eve of accommodating all differences with the court of Franc, 
He was ſenſible, that the empire at this time was over-run with 
diſorder, corruption and venality, and he ſummoned a diet at 
Augſbourg, where he recommended his grandſon, the archduke 
Charles, to be his ſucceſſor in the empire. He wrote to the 
pope, who had it then in his power to reſtore tranquillity to 
the empire, by pronouncing a definitive ſentence in the dif- 
ferences, between the Dominicans and the Augu/tines ; but 
thoſe growing every day more outrageous, before he received 
any anſwer from his holineſs, he at the requeſt of the Domi- 
nicans, ſummoned Luther to appear at the diet of Augſbourg. 
During the dependency of this affair, the elector of Saxony 
was backed by the univerſity of Wittenberg, in his endeavours 
to prevail upon his holineſs, to diſpenſe with Luther's journey 
to Rome, and to be contented with his appearing before his 
legate, cardinal Cajetan at Augſbourg. The haughty legate 
conſidered the ſimple friar as a ſuppliant for pardon, rather 
than as a champion for his own opinions, and Luther inſtead 
of recanting, defended them with great ſtrength of reaſoning, 
not unmixed with obſtinacy. It does not, candidly ſpeaking, 
appear, that even at this time, any plan of reformation from 


tae errors of popery had been ſettled. Cajetan was exaſper- WW : 
ated to the laſt degree, by Luther's perſeverance ; and the Fo 


latter, mindful of the fate of John Huſs and Jerome of Prague, 
of a ſudden diſappeared, but not before he had affixed to WW © 
a public place, an appeal from the legate to his holineſs. . 
Maximilian took the leſs concern in thoſe threatening ap- h, 
pearances, as he was then buſied in ſecuring for his grandſon We 
Charles, his ſucceſſion to the Imperial crown. In this he con- 
ſulted the hereditary attachment, which the Auſtrian princes 
always had entertained for their own family; for it was ny 
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10 foreſee, that a prince who aſpired to the Iuperial throne, Marini- 
after being poſſeſſed of that of Spain, muſt meet with great lian en- 
| oppoſition. On the other hand, the danger was alarming, deavours 
ſhould his rival, Francis I. be choſen emperor ; but ſome of to get his 
the electors thought there was leſs danger, in having a French grandſon 
than an Auſtrian head, becauſe of the great hereditary domi- elected 
nions, which Charles poſſeſſed in Germany and the Low emperor; 
E Countries, independent of the crown of _ Maximilian 
and was fo intent on the elevation of his grandſon, that it haſten- 

ed his death. Upon the breaking up of the diet, he repaired 


* in vaſt anxiety of mind to Iiſprue, where he found himſelf 
ach affected by a flow fever. He gave orders for his being removed 
ins 0 Auftria, and endeavoured to baniſh his indiſpoſition by ex- 
542 WM exciſe. Returning one day from hunting, he eat ſome melons 
hi; to afluage his thirſt, which threw him into a dyſentery, that car- 
ried him off in the Goth year of his age. He ordered his body 
Vis to be interred at Neu/ladt in Anjtria, aſter all its cavities had 
he been filled up with quick lime. | => 
re. be character of Haximilian has not met with juſtice from 515 lead] 
he MF {ater authors, who have jnjudicioufly, and calumniouſly ranked 85 | 
„% bis poverty among his failings, though it was only his misfor- A 
ih tune. His perſon was handſome and majeſtic. He had a . 
+ genius ſtrongly turned towards poetry, a hvely imagination, 
ke and his memory was tenacious to a miracle. He owed his in- 
de digence in a great meaſure to his liberality and magnificence; 
= be affected learning, and learned men, and was brave, reſo- 


5 jute, and patient of every inconveniency in a military capa- 
city. He introduced reformations in military diſcipline, that 
g «pt their footing for many years after in Europe, and ſome of 
them, perhaps, continue to this day. Notwithſtanding all 
thoſe noble qualities, the whole of his conduct was a ſyſtem 


: g of inconſiſtency. After he had planned a wile meaſure, of the Fo 
s WW. greateſt conſequence to his affairs, he was generally obliged 1 85 
= abandon it on account of his poverty. The ſame misfor- 3 
z tune obliged him to relinquiſh his deſign to become pope; 7 


and it is certain, that he was more capable of forming great oY 


+ Iu . : 
r Bgeſigns, than of executing them, even though his poverty had 
been out of the queſtion. He often abandoned his moſt important 
| affairs, to indulge himſelf in the pleaſure of hunting, in which 
be was ſo bold, that he ſometimes involved himſelf in preci- 
' {MW pices, from which the people of Tirol were obliged to draw 
bim up with cords, half dead with hunger and fatigue. Among 
4 Maximilian's other virtues, his modeſty and decency of be- 

F haviour, were not the leaſt conſpicuous, though with re- 
dard to his amours, he was far from being of a cold con- 


ſtitution. 
His firſt wife, Mary of Burgundy, died by a fall from her character 
| horſe. His marriage, by proxy, with the heireſs of Britony, and iſſuc 
never was conſummated. He had an averfion for his third | 
wife, daughter to the duke of Milan, which broke ker heart. 
is daughter Margaret, by Mary of Burgundy, was ma 
Ti 
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firſt to John, the fon of Ferdinand and 1/abella of Spain, apt 
afterwards to Philibert duke of Savoy; but the laſt nuptiah 
never were conſummated. His eldeſt ſon, Philip, by Mary a 
Burgundy, who died twelve years before Maximilian, marrieg 
as we have already obſerved, 7oanna, ſurnamed the Poli, 
daughter of Ferdinand and 2 a, and by her he had ſix child. 
ren; Charles, who ſucceeded his grandfather in the empire; 
Ferdinand, who was emperor likewiſe ; Eleonora, wife to Em. 
nuel king of Portugal, to whom ſhe bore a daughter, and a. 
terwards to Francis I. of France, by whom ſhe had no iſſie; 
1ſabella, who was married to Chriſtiern king of Denmark, ex. 
pelled by his ſubjects for his tyranny ; Mary, the governeſzg 
the Low Countries, who was wife to Lewis king of Hungan, 
and a poſthumous daughter, Catharine, who was married h 
Fon III. king of Portugal. Beſides his lawful iſſue, Manini. 
kan had ei ht natural children, ſons and daughters, whom he 
provided for, ſuitably to their ſtations. | 


* 


— 


C HAP. XLI. 
CHARLES zhe fifth. 


oer Vacancy of the Imperial throne, was an object that hal 
Germany 4% engaged the attention of all Europe; but the govern- 
during che ment of the empire, during the interregnum, was veſted in 
ſacceat. the Saxon and Palatine electors, and it continued fix month 
ine inter- Charles was already a formidable prince, by his hereditary 
r Hum dominions, and tae electors, through the vatt encreaſe of the 
of fix Turkiſh power, were obliged to chuſe for their head, a poten: 
mouths, tate, who could maintain not only the rights, but the tem 
tories of the empire, Francis I. of France, openly declare 
himſelf his rival for the Inperial dignity ; but pope Leo X. 
ſecretly croſſed the election of both, becauſe either of them, 
if elected, muſt be too powerful in Italy; ſo little regard hat 
his holineſs to the intereſts of Chri/tendom. The intrigues of 
the two competitors, and their ſcandalous application 
money, to bribe the electors, are below the dignity of hiſtoy 
to relate particularly. The French king ſent into German 
four hundred thouſand crowns, which were diſtributed among 
the princes of the empire, to obtain their votes. Each, ſe- 
parately, received his bribe, but when they met in a boch, 
they debated themſelves into a reſolution, to raiſe neither to 
8 re the /mperial dignity, and it is certain, that they offered it to 
er ** the elector of Saxony, Frederic the wiſe. He, from the ps— 
triot conſideration, that the empire required a powerful head, 
had engaged his vote to Charles, who by the voice of all tit 
electors, except that of 7reves, who continued firmly attachel 
1519. to Francis, was choſen emperor on the 28th of Frne, 1519. 


elected 
EMpPEreT. 


Char 
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Charles was then in Spain, and the elector Palatine was ſent 1520. 


to vive him intimation of his election, upon which he imme- 
43 of diately ſet out for Flanders, and on the 21ſt of Ofober, 1520, 
rieche repaired to Aix-la-Chapelle, where he was crowned. The 
54% electors and princes wiſely made uſe of the circumſtances, un- 
Mild. der which Charles was choſen, to obtain of him a capitulation, 
pre; by which the Imperial authority, and the rights of his ſubjects 
End. in the empire, were more preciſely aſcertained than they had 
d. WWF cer been before. On the very day of his election a battle had 
ue; deen fought, between the biſhop of Hildeſbeim and the duke of 
c. Brynſwic, upon a territorial diſpute ; and indeed the interreg- 
els of WF num was filled with blood and commotion, no regard being 
; had to the vicars of the empire or the ordinary courts of ju- 
& to ſtice. Charles, before his arrival in Germany, having heard 
Yi that Henry VIII. of England, was preparing to have an inter- 


n he view with Francis I. ſurprized Henry by.a viſit in his own do- Charles vi- 
# minions, where he landed at Dover. His real motive was to ſits Henry 
bring Henry over to a league with him againſt France, and VIII. of 
though no characters could be more oppoſite than thoſe of the Es land, 
two monarchs, yet Charles had addreſs enough to gain his 7 
point upon the main, by flattering Wolſey, Henry's miniſter, 0 
with the hopes of one day gaining the papacy by his means. 
The 6th of January was appointed for holding the diet at 
Morims, and it is ſaid that Henry, who was then a furious op- 
hal poſer of Luther, exacted from Charles a promiſe to ſuppreſs 
ern. him and his ſect. Rigorous edicts accordingly were publiſhed 
d in WF againſt Luther, after he had had a full hearing before the diet. 
ths, WF Some of the mad bigots for popery adviſed Charles to act as 
tary WE his grandfather Marimilian had done, by paying no regard to 
the the ſafe conduct he had given to Luther, but he rejected this 
ten WW wicked advice with a noble indignation, and Luther was ſuf- 
err fered to depart unhurt. He was, however, put to the ban of 15 
arel I the empire, but he was ſecreted in a caſtle belonging to the OF 
duke of Saxony, where he remained concealed for nine 
cn, WE months. | | 
hal In a ſucceeding diet, which was held at Nuremberg, Charles, and goes 
5 0! WF after promulgating ſeveral laws and edicts relating to the in- to Spain. 
1 0 WF ternal ſtate of the empire, acquainted the aſſembly, that upon 
tory WE the death of pope Leo X. his firſt miniſter, who had the charge 
108 of his Spaniſh affairs, Adrian Floriſſen, had been advanced to 
01; WE the popedom, and that it was neceſſary for himſelf to repair 
. to Spain. This was a requeſt by no means agreeable to the 
07, WW members of the diet, who had entertained ſome thoughts of 
e making his continual reſidence in the empire one of the terms 
0 WF of his capitulation ; but this was looked upon as unreaſonable, 
p3- WF therefore no oppoſttion was made to his requeſt, and he depart- 
20, WF ed for Spain, after leaving his brother, the archduke Ferdinand, 
the his lieutenant in Germany. 
hei The reader in this part of our work is not to expect a com- State of 
# pleat hiſtory of Charles V. whoſe actions and power extended Europe at 
to many different parts of the globe, and which will be re- this time, 
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counted in their proper order ; for which reaſon we ſhall con. 
fine our preſent narrative to the affairs of Germany only. Fer. 
dinand, who was more of a bigot than his brother, inſiſted up- 
on executing againſt Luther and his followers, the edicts of the 
diet of Worms, and likewiſe the bull which had been iſſued by 
Leo X. againſt that reformer, in order to obtain a uniformity 
of religion. The ſtate of apy as well as the empire, at 
this time, was unfavourable to ſo rigorous a barbarity, which 
obliges us to take a curſory view of it, that the reader may be 
the more enabled to account for the great events that follow. 
ed. The diſſolute lives, and open corruption of the Romi 
clergy, contributed, far more than their ignorance and ridi. 
culous doctrines did, towards the reformation ; becauſe fey 
are judges of literature, but every man is of another's practice 
in point of morals. The ſeeds of reformation had long lurked 
among the common people, and notwithſtanding the boaſt of 
the popiſh univerſality of religion, it would be no difficult 
matter to prove, that in many places of Chriſtendom, there 
always exiſted an oppoſition to the groſs errors of popery, 
The Engliſh Wickliff had laid the foundation for the reforma- 
tion long before, on a much ſtronger and more liberal plan than 
that of Luther, and Huſs and Ferome of Prague were his dil 
ciples. The moſt uninformed part of 2 in matters of re- 
ligion, were its princes and great men; becauſe they took 
up with that religion which was moſt convenient for them- 
ſelves. Henry VIII. of England was, as we have already hinted, 
intoxicated with the vanity of being a champion for the pope, 
Francis I, though a prince perſonally brave, liberal and open, 
conſidered religion only as an engine of ſtate. Charles V. with 
more ſound ſenſe and refined policy, for the ſame reaſon, | 
pee the abſurdities which he ſecretly deſpiſed. Chri/tianll, 
ing of Denmark, Norway and Sweden, with great parts, wa 
fo great a monſter of inhumanity, that he was deſerved 
called the Nero of the north; but his conduct ſhewed that 
he was indifferent to all religions, though he profeſſed a warm 
attachment to the Rom/h. But philoſophy and true ſcience 
had now got footing in /taly, * began to diſſeminate them- 
ſelves through Europe, nor could all the power of its prin- 
ces ſtifle them. | | | 
Proceed. At the time when Charles nominated his brother to be hi 
ings a- lieutenant or vicar, the two vicars of the empire {till ſubſiſted; 
gainſt Lu- and here it is neceſſary to remind the reader, that there is a ma- 
ther and terial difference between the power of the emperor, and that 
his fol- of the empire. The vicars of the empire are accountable to the 
towers, diet only, and their decrees are irrevocable; the vicar of the 
emperor is accountable to him alone, and his power is limited 
to his hereditary dominions, of which the archduke Ferdi 
nand was then in poſſeſſion. The duke of Brunſwic and Lu- 
nenburg ſtill continued to be at war with the biſhops of Hill. 
Heim and Minden, and all of them had been ſummoned betore 
the diet; but they deſpiſed the order, and kept their ney in 
theilt 
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their hands; nor was Charles as yet powerful enough to wreſt 
them from them, though they were put under the ban of the 
| empire. The duke of Saxony was known to be the protector 
of Luther, and on the 6th of May, 1521, an edict was iſſued in 
| the name of Charles, enjoining all the ſubjects of Germany 
| to impriſon Luther and his adherents, under certain cenſures 
due to diſobedience. The duke of Saxony, though he knew 
the edict to be levelled againft himſelf, diſregarded it, becauſe 
of the prevalency of Lutheraniſm in the empire. The legate 
of Clement VII. who was then pope, puſhed for the execution 
of the edict, in its moſt extenſive ſenſe, in a ſubſequent diet 
held at Nuremberg, and prevailed with the catholic princes to 
meet at Ratiſbon, where they entered into a confederacy not 
to make any alteration in religion, but to maintain it as then 
© eſtabliſhed, in all its abſurdities, to perſecute the Lutherans 
with the utmoſt ſeverity, and to defend each other if attacked. 
This confederacy was formed too late; for by that time the 
© tyrant Chri/tiern had been dethroned in the north, and Den- 
| mark, Sweden, and Norway had embraced the reformation, as had 
a great part of Lower Germany, Livonia, and 8 The 
great maſter of the Teutonic order, Albert of Brandenburg, in 
particular, with a view of founding a new family, to whom 
he could leave a civil juriſdiction, forſook the errors of popery, 
that he might be at liberty to marry. 


In the mean while Charles V. had again viſited England, 


at this time very needy. The Germans, though he was at war 


at once in France and Itah, furniſhed little or nothing to- 


wards the expence: Spain was poor, and his: officers in the 
lately diſcovered world were too buſy in enriching themſelves, 


| to regard their maſter's intereſt. Notwithſtanding all theſe 
| diſadvantages, Charles made a formidable head againſt Fran- 


cs. Pope Adrian had joined their confederacy ; the Venetiant 


| had taken part with Sforza, the rival of Francis in the Mi- 


laneſe, and their example was followed by the Florentines, 
H 2 the 
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where he was received with great honour, and was betrothed again vi- 
to his couſin Mary, daughter to Henry VIII. and his aunt, ſits Eng- 
Catherine of Arragon, and who was afterwards Mary queen 
of England, and wife to Philip, Charles's fon. Thoſe eſpou- 
ſals were ſtrengthened, as is ſaid, by an engagement entered 
into by Charles to repay Henry 500,000 crowns (which were 
advanced him as the marriage portion of the princeſs) if the 
marriage did not take place; and Charles was likewiſe to pay 
to Henry annually, 130,000 ducats, as long as he ſhould con- 
tinue to act offenſively againſt France. But the great engine 
of Charles's ſucceſs with Henry, was cardinal Wolſey. The 
| cardinal was at this time ſomewhat diſcontented with Charles 
bor preferring his preceptor Adrian to the papacy ; but Charles 
had addreſs enough to foften him, by repreſenting to him 
# Adrian's very advanced age and infirmities of body, and indem- 
nifying Wolſey for the loſs of his French revenues, while his 
| maſter was at war with France. It is certain that Charles was 
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the dukes of Ferrara and Mantua, and other ſtates of Itah. 
Charles was then in Spain, but had able minifters and generals, 
whom he could truſt with the management of his affairs. 
The elevation of Clement VII. to the popedom, rendered 
F/lſey his irreconcilable, but ſecret, enemy. The loſs of 
his friendſhip was replaced by that of the conſtable of Byyr. 
bon, the greateſt ſubject of France, who, diſguſted with his 
ſovereign, entered into the ſervice of Charles, and paid him x 
viſit in Spain. 


89282 BB => 


War be- Charles attacked France on the ſide of Navarre, as Heyy 
tween him did in Pzcardy; but the French defended themſelves with great 
and bravery. he revolt of Bourbon rendered it improper for 


France. Francis to march in perſon into Itah, but his general, 
Bonivet, advanced thither with an army. Had he improved 
the conſternation of the Italians to his maſter's advantage, he 
might eaſily have become maſter of Milan; but he trifled away 
his time ſo egregiouſly, that his army mouldered away by fa- 
"0 mine and diſeaſes, and an army of capricious Suiſſes, whom he 
oft expected, inſtead of joining him, returned to their own coun- 
bt try, and carried with them all their countrymen, who were 
ſerving under Bonivet. In ſhort, the French loſt all they had 
in Italy, excepting Cremona and Lodi. Genoa declared for 
Charles, who gave his countenance to Sforza, but not the in- 
veſtiture of Milan. While the French were thus unfortunate 
in Italy, Germany was threatened, on the fide of Hungary, by 
the Turks, who had taken Belgrade, and the important 
iſland of Rhodes, and her internal tranquillity was diſturbed by 
a war, between the Al/atiars and the elector of Trier. 
1524. In 1524, pope Clement ſent a legate to the diet of Nuremberg, 
to engage the Germans in an offenſive war with the Turks, and 
Aſfairs of to ſtrengthen the intereſt of the Romiſh church in the empire. 
Cermanr. Charles was too much engaged in war with Francis, to give 
much attention to the affairs of Germany; and at this time, 
had planned no leſs than the entire deſtruction of the French 
monarchy. He had agreed to give his ſiſter, the queen- 
dowager of Portugal, in marriage to the conſtable of Bourbon, 
who was to invade Provence and Dauphiny, of which he way 
to be declared king, but to hold them in fief from Henry of 
England. Charles was to be put in poſſeſſion of Burgundy, and 
the remaining dominions of France were to be left to Henry. 
Bourbon could not be brought to acknowledge Henry as king 
of France, He, and the marquis of Peſcara, with an army of 
{mperialiſts, invaded Provence, and beſteged Marſeilles (con- 
trary to Peſcara's judgment) but were obliged to retire with 
loſs and diſgrace to Italy. In the mean while, Wolſey's diſguſt 
at the emperor operated inſenſibly, on the ſide of Picard), 
where the war was at a ſtand. This encouraged Francis to 
march in perſon with an army into the Milangſe, the conqueſt 
of which was the great object of his ambition. That city re- 
ceived him. The [mperiali/ts and Sforza retired to Lodi, and 
Francis, inſtead of purſuing them, was ſo ill-fated as " be- 
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ſiege the ſtrong town of Pavia, which was defended by the 

marquis de Leyva, a Spamard, and one of the ableſt generals 

of his time. Peſcara and Lanoy aſſembled an army, and The king 
Bourbon brought 12,000 lanſquenets, or German ſoldiers, to of Fraue 
raiſe the ſiege. They fought Francis, defeated and took him taken pri- 
| priſoner. ſoner. 
Had this event not happened, or had Francis been poſſeſſed 

of the ſmalleſt degree of prudence, and declined the battle, 

the affairs of Europe muſt have taken a turn diſagreeable to 

Charles. Henry VIII. influenced by his haughty miniſter, 

5 folſey, had in effect abandoned his alliance. Pope Clement 

'nry VII. had linked himſelf with Francis, to whom he had pro- 


a miſed the crown of Naples, and the other ſtates of Itah, the 
T Fhrentines in particular, could not endure the power of 
ral, E Charles in their own country. Charles received the news of 
* his rival's captivity and his own victory, with a moderation 
that is ſcarcely to be paralleled in hiſtory, but it was diftated 1525. 


' by profound diſſimulation, tho' his conduct at this time was 
fa- 4 4 . . 
very unaccountable. Though he was the moſt active prince of 


» the age, and now in a manner maſter of [taly, inſtead of mak- D-ſimula- 
ing any diſpoſitions for improving his good fortune, he amuſ- tion of 
I ed himſelf with his amours at Madrid, and in extinguiſhing Charles. 


c the few remains of Spaniſh liberty. Inſtead of puſhing Henry 
co take advantage of France on the fide of Picardy, he neglect- 


1 ed that court ſo much, that Holſey gave his maſter's inclina- 

b tions a new turn, by alarming him with the danger of Europe 

1 from the power of Charles. As a proof that the moderation 

byoc the latter was mere diſſimulation, he at this time changed 
tte manner of his ſignature, for inſtead of writing to him with 

„ his own hand, he employed that of his ſecretary, and inſtead 

6 of ſubſcribing himſelf, ©* Your affectionate ſon and couſin,” 

= © uſual, he only wrote © Charles. Henry, who was of a diſ- 

* poſition very different from that of Charles, diſcovered at firſt 

þ an extravagance of joy at the captivity of Francis, but ſoon 

4 after ſent an ambaſſador to Madrid, requiring Charles to fulfil 

5 his engagements with him, by a powerful invaſion of France, 

: and to repay him the money he had borrowed in England. 

5 This only produced recriminations on the part of Charles, who 

f ſeemed to have laid aſide all thoughts of marrying the Eugliſb 

a princeſs, and he upbraided Henry for his inactivity on the ſide 

of Picardy ; upon which Henry concluded a treaty with the 

g regent of France, mother to Francis, and entered into en- 

} gagements with her for his deliverance. 

4 Germany was at this time a fcene of confuſion, on account Riſe and 
h of religious diſputes. Melancthon, a famous, but a moderate defeat of 
a reformer, oppoſed Luther; and Storck, a Sileſian, founded the” the Ana- 


ſect of Anabaptiſts, of which uncer was the head. This april; in 
fanatical wretch preached up an equality of condition among Germany 
all mankind, and his notions quickly propagating themfelves 

among the peaſants of Suabia, who were more than 2 


oppreſſed, he was ſoon at the head of a numerous rabble, an 
e publiſhed 
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poor, and his troops were fo ill paid, that Lanoy, his gover- 
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publiſhed his doctrines ſword in hand. Their claims at ff 
were very moderate: they offered to pay the tythes of their 
corn for the relief of the poor, provided they had the libert 
of hunting and fiſhing, with wood to build cabins, and their 
inſupportable fatigues diminiſhed by their rigorous maſterz, 
Their demands being diſregarded, Muncer and Storch, attended 
by one Fir, a real enthuſiaſt, marched into Thuringia, at. 
tended by the peaſants of Suabia, Franconia, Alſace, and the 
Palatinate. They murdered all the nobility and gentlemen who 
fell into their hands. They took Heilbron, Spire, and Wurtz- 
burg, with other places, and laid all the adjacent country 


waſte, They were at laſt encountered near Franchauſen in the ; 
county of Mansfield, by Frederic, the old elector of Sax, We 
tenets and loſt his head; as did Fiffer, who died fully con- 


nt 
and entirely defeated. Muncer, being taken, abjured his 1 
vinced of the rectitude of his cauſe; but Storck eſcaped into | 
Sileſa. Charles, at the time of the battle of Pavia, was ſo 
nor of Naples, was obliged to remove Francis to the ſtrong MW 
fortreſs of Pizzighitone, leaſt the German lanſquenets ſhould have 
detained his perſon for the arrears of pay due to them, 
While he remained there, a treaty was ſet on foot between 
him and Charles for his liberty. | 7 

It now appeared that Charles was reſolved to avail himſelf 
of the wi, of his royal priſoner's diſtreſs. He demanded 
that Francis ſhould put him into poſſeſſion of the dutchy of 
Burgundy ; that Provence and Dauphiny ſhould be given to the 
duke of Bourbon; that Henry VIII. ſhould be ſatisfied ; and 
that Francis ſhould renounce all claim to any Italian terti- 


tory. Francis rejected thoſe demands with indignation, but 


offered to aſſiſt Charles in recovering ſuch of his tamily eſtates 
as had been uſurped by the Venetians; to remit the homage 
paid by the emperor for Artois and Flanders; to marry the em- 
peror's ſiſter, and to hold Burgundy as her dowry, to be inhe- 
rited by the children of the marriage. Francis imagining that 
the terms propoſed to him had been dictated by the Imperial 
and Spaniſb miniſters, deſired to be removed to Madrid, that 


he might treat with Charles in perſon. Francis falling ſick 


ſoon after his arrival there, was viſited by Charles, with great 
appearances of friendſhip ; and upon his recovery, the treaty 
was reſumed, After many obſtacles it was ſigned on the 14th 
of January, 1526. The chief articles of this treaty conſiſted 
in Francis's giving up to the emperor the dutchy of Burgundy 
and the county of Charleroy, and renouncing the ſovereignty 
of Ariois and Flanders, He was likewiſe to cede to Charles, 
Arras, Tournay, Mortagne, St. Amand, Lifle, Douay, Orchics, 
and Heſdin ; and to give up his claims upon all the Ttalian do- 
minions. He was to withdraw his protection from the dukes 


of Gueldres and Wirtemberg. He was to oblige the heirs of 
Navarre to renounce their pretenſions to that crown. He 


boned a league offenſive and defenſive with Charles, He pro 
| (mee 


a, 


| miſcd to marry his ſiſter ; he was to receive into favour the 
duke of Bourbon; and he was to ſend into Spain his two ſons, 
the dauphin and the duke of Orleans, as hoſtages for the per- 
formance of the treaty. Thoſe princes were accordingly ex- 
changed for their father upon the river Andoye. 

Before Francis obtained his liberty, the ableſt miniſters 
about Charles repreſented to him the improbability of that 
king's fulfilling this treaty, adviſing him to treat his royal pri- 
ſoner with leſs rigour, to accept of the terms Francis ſhould 
propoſe, and to truſt for the performance to his honour and 
ſenſe of gratitude. Charles had in his veins too much of the 
Auftrian blood to follow this advice, which was equally wiſe 
and generous ; and Francis conſidered the conceſſions he had 
made as not being obligatory upon him, becauſe they had been 
extorted from him during his confinement. He underhand 
perſuaded the ſtates of Burgundy to remonſtrate againſt his diſ- 
membering that province from his crown, and found means, to 
the great diſappointment. of Charles, to form a powerful con- 
federacy againſt him, conſiſting of Henry VIII. pope Clement 
VII. the 4 owe the Florentines, and the Swiſs, By this 


confederacy the dutchy of Milan was ſtipulated to the houſe of 


Sfirza, and it obtained the name of the holy league, becauſe 
the pope was at its head. The Venetians took Lodi, The pope's 
army, under the duke of Urbino, entered the Milaneſe, where 
the inhabitants declared for their duke. Leyva, though at this 
time old, emaciated, lame, and bedridden, vigorouſly ſup- 
ported the intereſt of Charles, who remained ſtill at Madrid, 
where he ſettled punctilios among the Spaniards, and mar- 
ried the infanta Iſabella, daughter to Emanuel the Great, king 
of Portugal. | 
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Germany continued to be threatened by the Turks, and torn Progreſs 
by religious diſputes. The elector of Saxony was ſtill the of the 
greateſt patron of the reformation, and perſuaded the land- Turks. 


grave of Heſſe to ſhake off the papal yoke. Solyman the mag- 
nificent had defeated Lewis, king of Hungary, in the fatal 
battle of Mobatz, and Lewis loſt his life in the flight. In 
the diet which Ferdinand called at Spire, religious diſputes en- 
groſſed the members fo much, that all thoughts of ſupporting 
that unhappy prince were neglected. The holy league, as it 
was called, was of vaſt ſervice to the progreſs of the reforma- 
tion, as it detached the pope from the emperor, who threat- 
ened, if his holineſs refuſed it, to call a council by his own 
authority. Charles, at the ſame time, gave the conſtable of 
Bourbon the inveſtiture of Milan, and ſent him againſt the 
forces of the league, at the head of 40,000 men. The ra- 
pidity with which he proceeded, intimidated the pope into a 
truce with the emperor; but Bourbon purſued his march 
without regard to negociations of any kind, and appeared 
before the city of Rome. The pope ſtanding on his defence, 
| Bourbon loſt his life in endeavouring to ſcale the walls; but his 
army ſtormed the city, and ſhut the pope up in the caſtle oi 
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St. Angelo. The Iinperialiſis were guilty of great diſorders, 
The pope and his holineſs was obliged to ſurrender himſelf a priſoner 
taken pri- into their hands. Charles receiving the news in Spain, or- 
ſoner, dered the pope to be ſtrictly guarded ; but, by an unuſual 
ſtrain of hypocriſy, he ordered public prayers and proceſſions 
to be made for his deliverance, and ſoon after actually granted 
him his liberty ; but not without obliging his holineſs to agree 
to his terms. 

Charles became now formidable to all Europe, and his ſuc. 
ceſs againſt the pope ſerved only to render the bonds of 
friendſhip the more ſtrong between the then kings of France 
and England. Charles, who had trifled away his time ſo long 
in Spain, perceived his error, eſpecially when he received ac- 
counts of the prodigious progreſs of the Turks in Hungary, 
and that they were threatening his hereditary dominions of 
Auſtria, His brother Ferdinand, by the death of Leis, was 
now become king of Hungary ; but meeting with a ſtrong op- 
poſition from John de Zapollo, vaivode of Tranſilvania, he en- 
deavoured to engage the princes of the empire in his intereſt, 
by convoking a diet at Spire. Here the proteſtant princes 
again made a ſtrong effort for the eſtabliſhment of their reli- 
gion, but they were not ſtrong enough, and a decree paſſed, 

D . by which the decree of Worms ſhould prevail in all the pla- 
ecree in ces where it was publiſhed ; and that no perſon ſhould be there 
favour of allowed to profels Lutheraniſm, but that the people ſhould be 
the Pro- indulged in that profeſſion till a council could be called; but 
teſtants. ith an excluſion to the Sacramentarians and Anabapti/is, The 
proteſtant princes, and fourteen Imperial cities, proteſted 

againſt this decree, from which they obtained the name of 
PROTESTANTS. Thoſe cities were Straſbourg, Nuremberg, 

| Ulm, Conſtance, Rottingen, * Memmingen, Nordlingen, 

Lindau, Kempten, Heilbron, 3 and St. Gall. In 

many of thoſe cities the maſs was formally aboliſhed. Great 

part of Swi/ſerland declared for the reformation, under the 


Zuinglian form. The Bohemians, who had made ſome years 


ago ſuch amazing efforts againſt the Romi/h church, were con- 

verted but in part; and the Anabaptiſts, who were the enthu- 

ſiaſtic enemies both of papiſts and of proteſtants, renewed 

their ravages, but were again chaſtized by the elector palatine, 
and other princes of the empire. x 

In the mean while, Charles ſtill continuing in Spain, his af- 

elected fairs in /taly tended to ruin; but his brother Ferdinand, to the 

king of crown of Hungary, added that of Bohemia, which he obtained 

Bubemia, by election. The kings of France and England, at this time, 

had ambaſſadors at Madrid, and Charles appeared to be highly 

exaſperated againſt both, not without reaſon. Henry of Eng- 

land was ſoliciting a divorce from Charles's aunt, Catherine 

_ of Arragen, without any fault of her own being alledged ; and 

Francis, whoſe children ſtil] remained hoſtages in Spain, not 

only refuſed to fulfil the treaty of Madrid, hut actually was 

at war with Charles in the 1{laneſe, where the Imperial:/is 

| | 3 were 


Ferdin nd 
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deere very weak. The heralds of the two kings being admitted 
into the preſence of Charles, he reproached Henry for being 


| the tool of edt gh diſappointed ambition, and he ſent a for- 


mal challenge to Francis N n 
challenge being intimated to Francis, his anſwer was, that 


rancis, to fight him in ſingle combat. This 


Charles lied, and lied in his throat, and deſired him to ap- 
oint the place of combat. Charles did ſo by another herald; 


but the two monarchs, after a variety of ridiculous circum- 
ſtances, ſtood ſo much upon punctilios of honour, that, eager 


as they were to fight one another, they never met. 


Charles was ſenſible of the neceſſity of his preſence in Ger- 


many, but now that he was willing, he found his enemies mul- 
| tiply ſo faſt, that he durſt not venture thither. Lautrec, the 
French general, after over-running the Milaneſe, penetrated 
into the kingdom of Naples, where he ſeized upon Abruzzo. 


The Venetians were poſſeſſed of the maritime coaſts of the 


# fame country, and Doria, the Genoeſe admiral in the French 


. . 


ſervice, beat the Imperial fleet. Fortune ſeemed never tired of 
| repairing the loſſes of Charles. The plague ſwept off the | 
| greateſt part of the French army under Lautrec. Doria, diſ- French de- 


The 


ro5 


uſted by Francis, entered into the Imperial ſervice, and Cle- feated, 


nent VII. had a thouſand, both family and political, reaſons, 
for detaching himſelf from the holy league, which he accord- 
© ingly did. Old de Leyva, the Imperial Pens though ſeven- 
ty-three years of age, with all his bodi 

beat the French army in the Milaneſe, and drove them out of 
that dutchy. Pope Clement had the good fortune to make his 
peace with Charts 

blow; and was favoured beſides, by the earneſt defire which 
Charles had to diſappoint Henry in proſecuting his divorce from 
his aunt. Charles, perhaps, in this, was animated more by a 
motive of 1atereſt than conſanguinity ; for he was afraid left 
E 1 Mary, the iſſue of that marriage, ſhould be baſ- 
tardized. 


y infirmities encreaſed, 


before his allies, the French, received this 


The defeat of the French army in the Milaneſe, obliged Their 


vis 


Francis to treat with Charles about an equivalent for his per- treaty | 
> formance of the treaty of Madrid, and it coſt him two mil- with 

lions of golden crowns. This accommodation was not alittle Ch.7/es. 
forwarded by the preparations which Solyman was making for 
giving the crown of Hungary to Japollo, and for invading Auſ- 
# 7114, which he did, and 13 ienna itſelf. That city was 
ſo bravely defended by Philip the warlike, brother to the elec- 
tor Palatine, that Solyman, in thirty days, raiſed the ſiege, 
and drew off towards Conſtantinople, with the loſs of 60,000 
men. Before his return, however, he gave Zapolls the inveſ- 
titure of the crown of Hungary. We ſhall reſerve for another 
part of our hiſtory, to which they belong, the tranſitions of 
Charles in Italy, and attend to thoſe of Germany Charles vras 
| exaſperated at the contempt with which the proteſtants had 
| treated the firſt decree he iſſued, that of //orms, and would 
gladly have puniſhed them. He conſulted with the pope, 


teſtants 


mans, 


The pro- 
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who avoided calling a general council; but they agreed that 
a diet of the empire ſhould be aſſembled, and that if the em. 


peror ſhould not in that ſucceed in reducing the proteſtants, 2 


council ſhould be called. A diet was accordingly ſummoned 
at Augſburg, and in the mean while the proteſtants drew up 


a plan of their doctrine, which has ever ſince been known by 


the name of the Aug /burg,confeſſion of faith. 

The diet was opened the 2oth of June, 1530, and Charls 
preſided in it in perſon. Campeggio, the pope's legate, endez. 
voured to harangue the proteſtants into a re-union with the 
church of Rome; he was anſwered by a ſolemn * made 
by the elector of Saxony and the other princes of the proteſ. 
tant party, that they might, ſor their vindication, lay before him 
their confeſſion of faith, with its authorities from ſcripture. 
This favour was granted by Charles. The Romani/ts put in 
an anſwer to the proteſtant confeſſion, but the proteſtants re. 


fuſed to comply with Charles, who preſt them to a re- union 


with the Romiſb church. Their obſtinacy prevailed, and 
Charles was obliged to adjourn the diet for fix months. Du- 
ring that time, it was made penal for the proteſtants to make 
proſelytes to their own faith; but the pope was to be requeſt 
ed to convoke a general council to meet in a year. The Ly 
therans were ſo highly provoked at the adjournment, that 
they withdrew from the diet before it took place, which 
Charles ſo much reſented, that he publiſhed a decree, pro- 
hibiting the exerciſe of any but the Romiſb religion, under ſe- 
vere corporal puniſhments and loſs of eſtate. The Luther: 
ans aſſociated themſelves with the cantons of Zuric and Ba- 
fil. The city of Straſbourg diſagreed in many points of faith 
among themſelves, but all of them were unanimous in ſepa- 
rating from the church of Rome. „ | 
The elector of Saxony, and the proteſtant princes, had 
other motives beſides that of religion for uniting together at 


oppoſe the this period. Charles had openly declared, that he intended 
election ot his brother ſhould be choſen king of the Romans, and this, 
the king with the vaſt power he pofleſied, raiſed in the proteſtants 
of the Ro- ſome apprehenſions which have proved fince well grounded, 


that the empire, in time, would be rendered hereditary in the 
houſe of Auſtria. The diet for chuſing the king of the R. 
mans was ſummoned to be held at Cologne, and the old elector 
of Saxony received a particular invitation to be preſent. He 
diſcovered no diſſatisfaction at the time, but he took the fir 
opportunity of compleating a plan for more firmly uniting the 
proteſtant princes among themſelves, which he did at Smai- 
cald, and the union was formed on the very day appointed 
for the election of a king of the Romans. By this league of 
Smalcald, the proteſtant princes, ſtates, and cities, entered 
into 2 defenſive alliance with one another, againſt all wha 
ſhould attack them. The king of Denmark, the dukes of Pi 
merana and Mecklenburg, the cities of Hamburgh, Embder, 
Northeim, Frenckfort, Brunſwic, Gottingen, Minden, Hanover, 
* | Hildefhen, 
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| repreſentations of John Frederic, the elector of Saxony's ſon, 


furt. The terms which the 2 mediators had to offer, 
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Hildeſheim, Lubec and Stetin were invited to join the league. 


After this they publiſhed letters, which were addreſſed to the 


emperor, containing a defence of their conduct, and complain- 
ing of the election of the king of the Romans, as being irre- 
hr, and againſt the conſtitutions of the empire. The aſ- 
ſembly of Cologne paid no regard to thoſe reaſons, nor to the 


who had been ſent by his father to watch over the proceed- 
ings of the diet. Ferdinand was elected upon the ſtrength of 
precedents, and crowned at Aix-la-Chapells. The princes of 
the league of Smalcald, far from acknowledging the validity 
of this election, applied to Francis I. of France, and Henry 
VIII. of England, for aſſiſtance and protection. Francis, 
though he burnt. proteſtants in his own dominions, ſupported 
thoſe in Germany, and ſent them money. Henry gave them 
only promiſes, being {till in hopes of carrying his divorce at 
the court of Rome. | 

The fear of the Turks and of foreign troops entering Ger- 
many, operated more ſtrongly upon Charles than any princi- 
ples of moderation. Though he had put Albert of Branden- 
burg, the grand maſter of the Teutonic order, to the ban of the 
empire for turning proteſtant, and diſenfranchiſing his popiſh 
knights, yet he could carry his reſentment no farther ; for Al- 
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bert was in poſſeſſion of the Ducal Pruſſia. The proteſtants v1 
refuſed to contribute towards the war with the Turks, as long BY 


as the ſevere edits which had been publiſhed againſt them 
were in force. Charles ſeemed, at laſt, to liſten to the advice 
of the elector of Mentz, to come to ſome accommodation 
with the proteſtants, and impowered him, with the elector Pa- 
latine, to invite the elector of Saxony and the landgrave of 
Heſſe, with other proteſtant princes, to a conference at Schꝛbein- 
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amounted to little more than ſome few abatements of the 
rigour of the Imperial decrees, and thoſe too, on the condi- 
tion that the princes ſhould renounce the league of Smalcald. 
The proteſtants, on the other hand, inſiſted on the election of 
the king of the Romans being declared void. An irruption of 
the Turks into the Auſirian dominions effected an accommoda- 
tion. It was agreed that no regard ſhould be had to the de- and obtain 
crees, either of Worms or Aug ſboung; that a general peace many ad- 
within Germany ſhould take place, and that the ſubjects of vantages, 
neither religion ſhould quarrel on religious accounts ; but that 
a council thould be aſſembled in ſix months. The proteſtants, 
in conſideration of this indulgence, which was as great as 
they could have hoped for, agreed to aſſiſt the emperor in his 
wars with the Turks; and ſeven of the chief proteſtant 
princes, with the deputies of twenty-four cities, ſigned the 
agreement, which was afterwards confirmed by the emperor 
in the diet of Ratiſbon. BEG 
The landgrave of Heſe, and the wiſeſt of the proteſtant 
princes, were earneſt in their endeavours to improve * re- 
| pite 
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The Turks ſpite they got by this eoncordate, by reconciling differences 


repulſed among the proteſtants in religious matters. Luther, Melanc. 
in Hun- thon, and — were the heads of ſects. They differed 
gary. upon matters they did not underſtand, and the leſs each un. 
derſtood them, he was the more obſtinate. They were, how. 

ever, emulous to ſhew their gratitude to the emperor, by con- 
tributing 150,000 florins, and furniſhing a large body of men, 

towards his expedition againſt the Turks, who were now ra- 

vaging Germany, and had advanced as far as Lintz. Solyman, 

their emperor, was at the head of 200,000 men, and Charles 

had about 120, ooo. Great matters were expected from the 
campaign, But after the count Palatine had cut off a large 

body of the infidels, near Gratz in Stiria, Solyman made his 

retreat, and Charles inſtead of depoſing Zapollo, and recover. 

ing Hungary, returned to Germany, where his army was diſ- 

banded, It is, perhaps, unjuſt to blame him for this precipi- 

tate conduct, as moſt of his ſoldiers were volunteers, and 

thought their engagements in the field over, as ſoon as the 

1532. Turks were repelled. In October 1532, Charles went to Itah, 
leaving his brother Ferdinand his lieutenant in Germany. His 

buſineſs (as he pretended) was to conſult with the pope, upon 

the meeting of a general council, in conſequence of what he 

had promiſed at Rati/bon, His real deſign ſeems to have been 

to make a league with the pope, whom he met at Bologna, for 
preventing the return of the French to Italy. This league 

being concluded, he went to Genoa, where he embarked for 
of Spain. In the mean while, the old elector of Saxony died, 
and was ſucceeded by his ſon, John-Frederic, not only in his 


_ of 9ominions, but in his zeal for the proteſtant religion. To 
Saxony. him repaired the biſhop of Regis, on the part of the pope, 


and Lambert Briart, on that of the emperor, to found his dif- 

poſitions, with regard to religious matters, on pretence of 

_ conſulting with him upon the time, place, and manner of 
convoking a general council. 

The elector ſaw through their deſign, but demanded time 
for taking the ſenſe of his allies at Smalcald, The prote- 
ſtants aſſembling there, returned a plauſible anſwer to the 
two ambaſſadors, and thanked the emperor for his zeal in 
compoling the religious differences of Europe; but they were 
not wanting to themſelves, in obviating his ambitious deſigns. 

The duke The landgrave of Heſſe undertook, by means of the French 
of Wir- king, to replace the duke of Virtemberg in his dominions, 
which had been taken from him by Charles, and given to his 
brother Ferdinand, on a very frivolous account. Francis I. 
generouſly lent the landgrave 100,000 crowns, and a body of 
men, upon a mortgage of the county of Montbeliard; and 
with this aſſiſtance, the landgrave and the duke beat the 
Imperial troops, under that count Palatine who had defeated 
the Turks. The duke, who was a proteſtant, thus recovering 
his dominions, was a valuable acquiſition to that intereft, nor 
was he or the princes of his party, fparing in their 2 
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ſons of duty and attachment to the emperor and his brother, 
Z whom they now acknowledged as king of the Romans. Charles 
and Ferdinand were under a neceſſity to diſſemble; a new 


pacification was made between them and the proteſtant 


princes, and the duke of Mirtemberg was left in peaceable 


offeflion of his dutchy; but it was declared to be a male fief 


| of the houſe of Auſtria, to which, conſequently, in default of 
male heirs, it was to devolve. | | 


The court of Rome reſented this pacification, to which the 
emperor and his brother had been obliged to ſubmit, and ſent 
its nuncio, Paul Verger, into Germany, with aſſurances to the 

rinces, of his readineſs to call a general council, which in 
his heart he dreaded. Henry VIII. by this time had ſhaken off 
his allegiance to the papal power, and the proteſtants had re- 
newed their league at Smalcald for ten years. The papal 
fulminations thus loſt their effect; perſuaſive methods were 
tried, but in vain; and the kings of England and France ſent 
their ambaſſadors to the princes of the Smalcaldian league, to 
aſſure them of their friendſhip and protection. The profeſ- 
ſions made by the Engliſb monarch were full and ſatisfactory, 
thoſe made by Francis empty and trifling. After ſome vague 
aſſurances, he apologized for having burnt ſome proteſtants, 
becauſe they were Sacramentarians, the moſt rational, perhaps, 
of all the reformed ſects, as they affirmed, that God was in 
the bread only by faith. He likewiſe made a merit of having 
rejected an advantageous offer of alliance with the Turks. 
This proſperous ſtate of proteſtantiſm in Germany, far from 
producing ſuitable effects, rendered the ſectaries wanton and 
frantic, The anabaptiſts of Munſter, headed by one Rot- 
man, drove out their biſhop, magiſtrates, and clergy, in- 


ſtituted a new plan of ſociety, which allowed of polygamy, 


and at laſt they choſe one John of Leyden, who had joined 


109 


them with a mad body of Frieſlanders and Hollanders, for Inſurrec- 
their king, and he actually was crowned at Munter. That tion and 


city, in the mean time, was beſieged by its boy 
duced thoſe wretches to miſeries which enthuſi 


, Who re- defeat of 
aſm alone tie Ana- 


could endure. At laſt the frenzy of ſome among them ſub- baptiſts. 


ſiding, the biſhop got poſleflion of the city, the fanatics were 
put to the ſword, and the mock king, with his miniſters, ſuf- 
fered death under the moſt excruciating tortures. 


|. TW emperor Charles was ſtill in Spain, from whence he 


made an expedition to Barbary, where he replaced Muley 
Haſſan on his throne, from which he had been driven by the 
Turkiſh pirate Barbaroſſa. The French king ungenerouſly 
made uſe of his abſence, to attempt the recovery of the 
Milaneſe, for which purpoſe he marched a numerous army in- 
to Piedmont. This diſabled Charles from making his African 
conqueſts compleat. Having given orders for oppoſing 
Francis, he repaired to Rome, where he threw out bitter 
invectives againſt his French enemy, who was by this time 


maſter of almoſt all Savoy. Charles was then in the as. 4 
| lis 
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his glory, and the princes of Europe ſaw the procedure of 
Francis with indignation. The Venetians armed againſt him, 
The Swiſs began to deſert his ſervice, and Charles in a public 
conſiſtory at Rome, where the pope preſided, ſent him 2 
challenge of defiance to ſingle combat. He at the fame 
time ſettled with the pope, the meaſures for convoking a ge- 
neral council, which was fixed to be held at Mantua in the 
enſuing June. Francis, by this time, was diſpoſſeſſed of all 
Piedmont, excepting the city of Turin, by Charles, who at 
the head of 50,000 men, againſt the advice of his beſt generals, 
invaded Provence, in hopes of being joined by the French 
proteſtants. He was diſappointed, all France armed againſt 


him. He was defeated in an attempt he made upon Mar. 


feilles, and after loſing a vaſt number of men by death and 
deſertion, he returned to Genoa. | | 
Deputa- The proteſtants, who had been for ſome time unmoleſted, 
tion of the ſent thither three ambaſſadors, Pappenheim, Bambach, and 
prote- Peuthinger, to give Charles favourable impreſſions of their 
ſtants to loyalfy and intentions. Charles ſeemed to liſten to them with 
him. pleaſure, and ſent the pope's bull, for the convocation of a 
council, to Smalcald, where the princes were, together with 
Luther and their chief divines. After debate, they abſolutely 
rejected the bull, and all councils which ſhould be aſſembled 
without the verge of the empire, or in which the pope was to 
preſide. Their firmneſs on this occaſion, drove the catholic 
princes into a confederacy, to counterbalance that of Sal. 
cald. The chief of thoſe princes were the archbiſhops of 
Mentz and Saltæbourg, the two dukes of Bavaria, George 
duke of Saxony, and Evric and Henry dukes of Brunſwic. Even 
this meafure could not prevail with the pope to convoke the 
council at Mantua. The enmity between Charles and Francis 
was now at a greater height than ever, and alarmed the pope 
with the other catholic princes ſo much, that they unani- 
mouſly interpoſed for an accommodation; but all they could 
effect, was a truce for three months. The reputation of 
Charles at this time met with a terrible ſhock. The dauphin 
of France died, and the French emiſſaries gave it out, that he 
had been poiſoned by Charles. One Montecuculi, an Ttalian, 
in the train of Catharine de Medici, was accuſed of being the 
aſſaſſin, and being put to the rack, ſome words were extorted 
from him that favoured the ſuſpicion. It is, however, more 
probable, that if the young prince was poiſoned, it was at the 
inſtigation of that infernal woman, whoſe huſband, Henry, 
became thereby heir-apparent to the French crown. 

1537. By this time, the king of Denmari, and the marquis of 
The Tarls Brandenburg, had acceded to the Smalcaldian league, and the 
defeat the Pope with great difficulty prevailed on Francis and Charles 
Inperia- to repair to Nice, where he himſelf likewiſe attended, and 
lifts in the truce was prolonged to ten years. Before this, Francis 
Hungary. had entered into a treaty with Solyman the Turkiſh emperor, 

who tent his admiral, Barbaraſſa, to ravage the „ of 
| able; 
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Naples, and the Auſtrian dominions, from whence that bar- 

E barian carried off 16,000 chriſtians, who were made ſlaves. 

Fahman, in conſequence of the ſame league, invaded Hun- 

gar), and between Buda and Belgrade, defeated the king of 

the Romans, with the loſs of 16,000 Germans. Francis I. was 

too weak to ſecond thoſe vigorous efforts of the Turks, who 

gave a ſecond defeat to the /mperrali/ts, but being unſupported 

by their ally, they returned to Conſtantinople. Charles now 

became, in his turn, a ſuiter to the proteſtants, that they would 

E unite againſt the common enemy; and in an aſſembly held at 

* Frankfort, the exerciſe of the proteſtant religion was indulged 

to its profeſſors, for fifteen months longer, and the pacifica- 

tion of Nuremberg, with the imperial edict at Ratiſbon, were 

to be confirmed. It was farther agreed, that a conference 

| ſhould be held at Nuremberg, between the learned of both 

perſuaſions, and that the proteſtant princes ſhould ſend their 

deputies to Worms, to agree upon their contingencies of 

troops and money, againſt the Tur#s, but in the mean time 

they were to admit no more princes into the league of 

Smalcald. 

Charles continued ſtill in Spain, and heard that the inhabi- C , 

tants of Ghent, his native place, were upon the brink of re- paſſes 

volting in defence of their privileges. Ghent was then, per- 3 

haps, the moſt flouriſhing town on the continent of Europe. p 2 a- 

The Ghenters had great privileges, which had been violated by |: 7 ch 
1 gainſt the 

the governeſs of the Low Countries. They had expected to be G er,, 

taken under the protection of France, but Francis not only 5 

generouſly refuſed to take advantage of this diſtreſs of Charles, 

but gave him the fulleſt aſſurances of ſafety in his paſſage 

through France; his two ſons, Henry the dauphin, and 

Charles duke of Orleans, offering themſelves as hoſtages for his 

ſecurity. Charles, at this time, ſeems to have dropt his real 

character. He refuſed any ſecurity, but that of the French 

king's honour. Francis met him at Loches, in perſon, and at Polite en- 

their interview, no traces of their former enmity could be diſ- tertain- 

cerned. The man to whom Francis had been a priſoner, and ment of 

whom he had repreſented as a poiſoner, and he whom Charles Charles in 

had challenged as a traitor, and poſted for a coward, cloſed France. 

together in embraces of mutual confidence and friendſhip. 

Francis attended his brother-monarch through Orleans to 

Paris, where he was entertained with the utmoſt magnifi- 

cence and cordiality. It is ſaid, that Charles promiſed Francis 

at this time, the inveſtiture of the Milaneſe, and that the latter 

afterwards repented of the generous treatment he had given 

his rival, whom the French princes of the blood conveyed as 

far as Valenciennes, the firſt town of the Lorw Countrics. 

Charles having aſſembled an army at Bruſſels, entered Ghent, Charles 
as a conqueror. Thirty of the leading mutineers were hang- puniſhes 
ed, many more were baniſhed, and the city was ſtript of its the Gen- 
privileges, arms, and artillery, beſides being fined in vers. 
1,200,000 crowns, and bridled with a ſtrong citadel. While 

__ Charls 
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Charl:s remained in the Low Countries, the proteſtants com. 

lained of many infractions of the Franifort agreement; and 
inſiſted upon the propoſed conference among the learnel, 
They were oppoſed by the papiſts, but Charles ratified the 
Frankfort agreement, and appointed a diet at Forms, to 
be held in October following, for the termination of all farther 
religious diſputes, to the great mortification of the pope, 
The Lutheran religion continued to proſper in Germany. The 
duke of Miſnia and Thuringia dying a ſtrong Roman catholic, 
he had left his great poſſeſſions to the houſe of Auſtria, in 
prejudice of his brother Henry, and his family, who were 
proteſtants. The elector of Saxony, the landgrave of Heſc, 
and other proteſtant princes oppoſed this deſtination. The 
hereditary fiefs in Germany, were not to be alienated from 
the lawtul heirs, on account of any religious diſpute ; and 
Luther, with his aſſociates, ſeconding their reaſoning by their 
ſermons, the inhabitants of the countries in queſtion em- 
braced proteſtantiſm, and the new heir took poſſeſſion of his 
eſtates. Charles was too wiſe to attempt to reduce the pro- 
teſtants by force, in this proſperous ſtate of their affairs, and 
indeed, the averſion he ſhewed to them was rather political 
than religious. He at laſt appointed the learned conference 
ſo often mentioned, between three doctors, on each ſide. 
The Roman catholic champions were John Eckius, John 
Gropperus, and Julius Pflugius; thoſe for the proteſtants, 
were Melancthon, Bucer, and Piſtorius. The preſidents were 
to be the count Palatine of the Rhine, and the famous 
Granvel, the emperor's firſt miniſter. This conference, like 
all others of the like kind, broke up without any effect, and 
Charles remitted the conſideration of the diſputed points, 
notwithſtanding all the remonſtrances of the pope and his 
nuncio, Contarini, to a future diet. 


Liberty of In the mean while, Charles indulged the proteſtants with as 


conicience 
allowed in 
Germany, 


1541. 


much latitude, in matters of religion, as they could reaſonably 
deſire, and at laſt he publiſned a decree, called the Interim, 
which in fact eſtabliſned a toleration of both religions all over 
the empire. During the diet of Ratiſbon, in 1541, Charles 
put the duke of Cleves to the ban of the empire, for his having 
thrown himſelf under the protection of France, and gave or- 
ders that all Germans ſhould leave the French ſervice. The 
diet breaking up, he paſſed to Italy, having formed the pro- 
ject of a freſh deſcent upon Barbary. He landed on the coaſts 
of Algiers, the 23d of October, with an army of 24,000 men. 
This expedition was extremely unfortunate ; ſcarcely had he 
formed the ſiege of Agiers, when ſtorms by ſea, and infidels 
by land, reduced his army to 10, ooo men, ſunk 15 of his 
galleys, and near 100 of his other ſhips; ſo that he was 
obliged to return with the miſerable remains of his force to 

Carthagena. | 
_— the Turk king of Hungary, was now dead, and 
had left his ſon Srephen under the tuition of his — 
| uda, 
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inſiſting upon his doing it for Auſtria likewiſe, and other Ferdinand 
mortifying terms, Ferdinand laid ſiege to Buda. Solyman in Hun- 
* marched to its relief, and totally defeating Ferdinand's army, gary. 

he got poſſeſſion of the perſons of the young prince and his 
mother, whom he had pretended to protect, and annexed 
Hungary to his own dominions. A diet being aſſembled at 

E Spire, the princes unanimouſly agreed, to contribute their 
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Buda. The king of the Romans would gladly have performed The Tarts 


* homage to Solyman for that crown, but the haughty Othman defeat 


quotas againſt the common enemy of Chr;/tendom, and the 
pope's legate informed the members, that his maſter had 


” pitched upon Trent, for holding a general council, on the 


iſt of November following, and that he had invited the em- 

eror and the French king to ſend their ambaſſadors thither. 
But thoſe two princes were once more at war with each 
other. Charles had evaded the demand which Francis had 
made of the inveſtiture of Milan, for his ſon ; and, as Francis 
alleged, he was privy to the aſſaſſination of two of his am- 
baſſadors, one to Venice, and another to Conſtantinople. What- 
ever may be in this, it is certain, that Francis cultivated the 
friendſhip of the Turks, with a view of their diſtreſſing Ger- 
many, and thereby alienated from himſelf the affections of the 
proteſtant princes there, who were diſguſted with the incon- 
ſiſtencies and infidelity of his conduct. | 

Francis attacked Charles in Brabant, Luxembourg, Artois, A new 
Piedmont, and Rouſullon, at the ſame time; but met with war with 
nothing but ſhame and diſappointments. Charles publiſhed France. 
manifeſtoes reproaching Francis, for his alliance with the 
Turks, and Francis anſwered him, by ſaying, that when he 
was attacked by wolves, it was ak for him to call dogs to 


his aſſiſtance. In an aſſembly at Nuremberg, in the beginning 


of the year 1543, where Ferdinand preſided, the members 543. 
came to ſeveral vigorous reſolutions againſt the Turks; and 
ſent a kind of a petition to Charles in Spain, defiring him to 
return to Germany, to defend it againſt ſuch a complication of 
enemies; the French, under the duke of Cleves, having like- 
wiſe invaded it. Charles complied with this requeſt, and after Char/.s 
indifting a diet at Spire, he arrived in Germany, and put him- returns to 
ſelf at the head of an army, againſt the duke of Cleves. He Germany. 
opened the campaign by taking Duren, after a bloody fiege, 
upon which, the towns of Juliers, Ruremond, and Venlo, ſur- 
rendered. The duke of Cleves found himſelf obliged to pur- 
chaſe his pardon, by agreeing to the terms which Charles pre- 
{cribed, and renouncing the alliance of France and Denmark. 
While he was thus making his peace, Francis was advancing 
with an army to ſupport him, but all he could do, was to take 
Luxembourg, while Charles, by the aſſiſtance of his new con- 
federates, the Engliſh, laid ſiege to Landreci, which was ſo 
well prepared to receive him, that he abandoned his enter- 
Prize, and returned to Germany to hold a diet at Spire. This 
diet had been convoked to ſatisfy the proteſtants, on the ſub- 

Vor. IX. 1 jet 
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ject of their grievances, and to ſupport Charles in his war 


with the Turks and the French, Farther liberty of conſcience 


was granted to the proteſtants, till a national council ſhould 


ſit in Germany, or till another diet was convoked, and it was 
decreed, that a like number of judges in the /mperial chamber, 
ſhould be choſen out of each religion. 
The pro- The proteſtants, overjoyed at thoſe and many other con. 
teſtants ceſſions in their favour, agreed with the other members, to 
aſſiſt him. grant to the emperor double ſubſidies, and voted ſix Roman 
months (a ſupply ſo called) towards the expence of 4000 
cavalry and 24,000 infantry, to be employed againſt the 
French king, and that every perſon throughout the empire, 
ſhould contribute according to his abilities, towards the war 
againſt the Turks. The elector of Saxony, recognized Fer. 
dinand as king of the Romans. Charles approved of all that 
had been done, and agreed that the elector of Saxony, ſhould 
ſucceed to the dominions of the duke of Cleves, in caſe the 
latter ſhould die without male- iſſue. At the ſame time, a pri- 
vate compact was entered into, between the houſes of Auſtria 
and Saxony, by which the elector's eldeſt ſon was to marry 
Ferdinand's eldeſt daughter, provided the religious differences 
could be ſettled before ſhe was of age for conſummation. Charles 
made the beſt apology he could to the catholics, for agreeing to 
ſo many conceſſions in favour of the proteſtants, and concerted 
meaſures with the king of England, for retrieving the loſſes 
he had lately received in Italy, by the ſucceſs of the French 
arms. This plan extended even to the ſacking the city of 
Charlss's Paris by their joint force. The emperor beſieged and took 
league Metz, retook Luxembourg, with many other places on the 
with Eng- frontiers of France, and advanced with inconceivable rapidity 


land a- to Chateau- Thierry, while the Enghſh amuſed. themſelves - 


gainſt with taking Boulogne, and ſome frontier towns in Picardy; 

„. ſucceſſes which did not at all anſwer the intention of their 
grand plan. Francis was now reduced to vaſt diſtreſs, and 
Charles, who was ſecretly diſſatisfied with the Engliſb, liſtened 
to terms of an accommodation with Francis, which was con- 
cluded at Crequi; the particulars of which, will fall pro- 
perly under another head of this hiſtory; but the emperor 
engaged to forward an accommodation between France and 
England, which, however, he could not effect, though his 
mediation was backed by that of the proteſtants. 

1545. The pope now convoked the fo often mentioned. council, 
The pro- to meet in March, 1545, and the emperor called another 
teſtants diet at Worms, where the proteſtant princes abſolutely re- 
unite a- fuſed to acknowledge any council, that was held under the 
gainſt the pope; upqu which the emperor broke up the diet, or rather 
emperor, adjourned it to Ratiſbon. The hiſtorians of both parties are 

far from being agreed, as to the cauſes of the civil war, that 
followed in Germany. Perhaps both were to blame; but it is 
certain, that the jealouſy the proteſtants entertained againſt 
the houſe of Auſtria, and the paſſion which Charles and his 


brother | 
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profeſſiens to the contrary, did not ſecretly favour and autho- 


abilities, both in peace and war, ſuperior to thoſe of any of 
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brother entertained for its aggrandizement, rather than any 
religious tenets, (though it muſt be owned they too operated 
ftrongly) contributed towards it. Henry of Brunſwic, who 
had received levy-money from the French king, turned the 
troops he raiſed by it againſt the proteſtants, who could not 
be perſuaded, that the emperor himſelf, notwithſtanding all his 


rize his proceedings. The landgrave of Heſſe, at the head of 
a proteſtant army, defeated Henry and took him priſoner. 
Charles interceded in his favour, and concluded a truce with 
the Turks, but at the ſame time, ordered the proteitants to 
lay down their arms, as their danger no longer exiſted. Pro- 
ceſſes before the Imperial courts, were now renewed againſt 
the proteſtants, to oblige them to give up the church-lands 
they held. But in 1546, they aſſembled at Franckfort, and |,.,c 
reſolved to defend. themſelves by force, againſt the execution 54 
of the Imperial decrees. In this reſolution, they were greatly 
encouraged by the elector Palatine joining their confederacy; 
but their cauſe at this time received a blow, by the death of 
Luther, which happened juſt about the time the council of 
Trent was opened, and at the age of 62. 

Charles by this time was 46 years of age, but his conſtitution 
had been greatly impaired, and perhaps, his natural temper 
ſoured, by the prodig1ous toils, both civil and military, which 
he had undergone. His infirmities had difabled him from 
appearing at the diet of Ratiſbon, till ſix months after it had 
been convoked. Perceiving that the proteſtant princes 
neither appeared in their own perſons, nor ſent deputies to it, 
he broke out, publicly, into bitter invectives againſt them, 
and concluded a very advantageous treaty with the pope, for 
ſupprefling them, which produced another, between France 
and England, by way of counter-balance. Both parties now 
prepared for war; Charles had obtained of the pope, Paul III. 
10,000 Italian foot, and 500 light horſe ; for which he paid 
him 200,000 crowns for ſix months ; but his holineſs granted 
him at the ſame time, half the church revenues of Spain, and 
gave him leave to mortgage the income of the monaiterial 
poſſeſſions there, to the amount of 500,000 crowns. Charles 
had likewiſe in Itah, an army of veteran Spaniſh foot and 
horſe, the beſt troops then in the world, and he himſelf had 
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the proteſtant chiefs. Before hoſtilities commenced, he pu- 
bliſhed an artful manifeſto, importing, that he had taken 
arms againſt the princes of the league of Smalcald, not becauſe 
they were proteſtants, but rebels, by holding unlawful af- 
ſemblies, oppreſſing their fellow ſubjects, and linking them 
{elves with foreign princes, againſt the Imperial..authority: 
Phe elector of Saxony, and landgrave of Heſſe, in a counter 4 
manifeſto, accuſed Charles of tyrannizing over the confciences "© 5 275 
of men, and took the field with 50,000 foot, and 15, % t 1, 
worſe, with 139 pieces of cannon. | T7 | 
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The reader may eaſily perceive, that Charles did not depend, 
in this war, on his German poſſeſſions. That people would 
not have furniſhed him with the vaſt expences it required, nor 
durſt the pope have given him leave to mortgage their eccle- 
ſiaſtical poſſeſſions. Notwithſtanding this, he ated with 2 
ſpirit and dignity becoming the head of an empire. He laid 
the elector of Saxony, and the landgrave of Heſſe, under the 
ban of the empire, and promiſed the elector's dominions to 
his couſin, Maurice, though he was a proteſtant. Havin 
fortified Ratiſbon, he took up a ſtrong camp upon the Jer, 
and being joined by the Italian and Spaniſh troops, he ſaw 

as does hjmſelf at the head of 45,000 brave well diſciplined ſoldiers, 
Charlzs, The elector of Saxony had been puſhed by the landgrave, 
to attack Charles before his army was aMembled, but that 
elector declined giving umbrage to the elector of Bavaria, 
in whoſe territories both armies were, and who declared, 
that he would obſerve a ſtrict neutrality; upon which they 
marched to attack Ratiſbon. Charles had not yet been joined by 
his Low Country troops, and the proteſtants had taken advan- 
tage of his inactivity to poſſeſs themſelves of the pafles of the 
Tiroleſe, from whence they extended themſelves to the Danube. 
Six Sw1/s regiments ſerved in their army, as did Philip of 
Brunſwic, and four of his ſons, three princes of the houſe of 
Anhalt, George of WWirtemburg, the counts of Oldenburg, 
Mansfield, Ottingen, Honneberg, and Fruſtemberg; each at the 
head of his own regiment, not to mention many other 
princes, and the proteſtant cities, which likewiſe contributed 
their quotas, and, in a few days, they were joined by the 
Palatine troops; ſo that upon the whole, the emperor durſt 
not venture to attack them. | 
who In the mean while, Maurice of Saxony declared for the 
breaks the emperor, and the breach widened between the elector of 


proteſtant Saxony and the landgrave of Heſſe. Maurice, at the head of 


confede- 10,000 foot and 3oco horſe, took poſſeſſion of the electorate 
Tacy, of Saxony, where he defeated the electoral troops; and count 
de Buren who commanded the Imperial troops, from the Low 


Countries, by a ſoldierlike march, eluded the vigilance of the 


proteſtants, and joined the wo ag; camp at Ingolſtadt. It is 
probable, that before this junction, if the proteſtants had vi- 
gorouſly attacked Charles in his camp, he would have been 
defeated; but after his army was aſſembled, he took Neuburg, 
and after various marches and counter-marches, he got poſ- 
ſeſſion of Donavert, in a manner, which ſhewed his ſuperiority 
of ſkill, over the proteſtant generals, who loſt ſeveral oppor- 
tunities of attacking him with deciſive advantages. Many 
reaſons may be aſſigned for their miſcarriages, beſides the 
capital one, the differences between their two commanders in 
chief. The Imperial authority, and the name of Charles, 
were ſtill dreaded in Germany. He had intelligence of all 
their deciſions and deſigns. Ihe great foreign ſupports of the 
league of Smalcald, the kings of England and France, were 

now 
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| . them with haughtineſs and ſeverity, the elector of Saxony 


© formed connections with the proteſtants of Bohemia ; but his 
hopes from them ſoon vaniſhed, by the vigilance and intrigues 
of the king of the Romans. Ulric duke of 7 who 
E owed ſo much to the Saxon family, was the firſt who deſerted 
the common cauſe of proteſtantiſm, and the elector Palatine 


E S5aniſh horſe before him, to take poſſeſſion of all the paſſes, that 
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g now dead, and the elector of Saxony had been ſtript of his 
dominions. Towards the end of the year, the princes offered 


open conferences for an accommodation, but Charles treat- 


purchaſed his peace, by throwing himſelf at the emperor's 


l feet, and eight proteſtant towns withdrew their quotas from 
| the confederacy. | 


Notwithſtanding thoſe 2 defections, the elector of 
Saxony, by means of his hemian allies, who now openly 


declared againſt their king Ferdinand, {till kept the field, and 
recovered ſome of his dominions. Early in the ſpring, the 
© emperor reſolved to put an end to the war, and marching at 


the head of all his army from Egra, he ſent his Hungarian and 


the elector of Saxony, who was om at Mulberg behind 
the Elbe, might have no intelligence of his approach. His vi- 
gour and ſecrecy ſucceeded ſo well, that the elector knew no- 


ö thing of his march, till he ſaw his troops on the other ſide of 


the river. At firſt he would not believe them to be Imperiali/ts, 


E but the Spaniſh ſoldiers plunged into the ſtream, deſtroyed a 
bridge of boats made by the elector, and ſwam croſs the river 
© with their ſwords in their mouths. This uncommon intre- 


pidity, daunted the elector ſo much, that he gave orders for a 
retreat, But the Imperial;/ts having paſſed the river in boats, 
part of which they brought along with them in waggons, the 
emperor ordered him to be purſued by his cavalry, which they 
did, and overtook him in a wood, called, d' er Schwainhart. 
The elector was then in a poor condition, to fight ſuch an 
army as Charles had with him. He had ſent part of his troops 
to Virtemberg, and part to Bohemia, ſo that he is ſaid to have 
had with him, not above 10,000 fighting men. Finding it 
impoſhble to eſcape, he prepared to fight, on the 24th of 
April; but his army was cut in pieces, by that of the [mperia- 
lifts, who are ſaid to have loſt no more than 40 men. He 
himſelf behaved bravely in his own perſon, but being wound- 
ed in the cheek, and ſurrounded by his enemies, he ſur- 
rendered himſelf priſoner to a Miſuian gentleman, one Thilon 
Trotte, who carried him to the duke of Alva. | 


It is certain, that during this whole war, the emperor be- Behaviour 
haved with wonderful moderation towards the proteſtants. of Charles 
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1547. 
and takes 
the elec- 
tor of 
Saxony 
priſoner. 


Iwo days before the battle, duke Maurice generouſly ſent towards 


his kinſman, the elector of Saxony, an account of Charles's him. 


ſtrength, and earneſtly importuned him to ſubmit, as Charles 
was diſpoſed to grant him, even then, very advantageous 
terms, The elector truſting to the river, rejected his advice 
with a haughtineſs, that no doubt was offenſive to Charles. 
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When the duke of Alva brought the elector into the Imperial 
preſence, I yield myſelf, ſaid he, a captive to your majeſty ; but 


= — 


dk BY 
10 T humbly hope for a priſon ſuitable to my rank. You own me then ſe 
000 for emſ eror ! replied Charles with a diſdainful ſmile, your treat- 8 
wit ment ſhall be according to your deſert. In ſaying this he left W 
1 him, and the king of the Romans 1 him with great th 
Wit! rudeneſs. Along with the elector, Erne/t duke of Brunfwi: of 
1h was taken priſoner, and Charles ordered a court of juſtice, of p 
| which the ſevere duke of Alva was appointed preſident, to try aj 
the elector, who was there condemned to loſe his head, and ti 

to forfeit all his dominions. He was playing at cheſs with G 

Erneſt of Brunſwic when his ſentence was intimated to him; te 

but before it could be executed, the elector of Brandenburg t] 

and duke Maurice interceded ſo effectually in his favour, that e 

Charles conſented to ſpare his life, provided he would re- 0 

nounce the electoral dignity for himſelf and his heirs, and f 

give up the towns of err and Gotha, with all his t 

conqueſts and alliances. The emperor, on his part, reſtored t 

the duke of Brunſibic to his liberty, conſented that duke n 

Maurice, on whom the electorate was beſtowed, ſhould pay | 

an annuity of 50,000 crowns to the depoſed elector, who was 0 


to reſide in the town of Gotha, but a priſoner under an Impe- 

rial guard. Sibilla of Cleves, the elector's wife, threw herſelf 

at the emperor's feet to obtain her huſband's liberty, but Charles 

wholly rejected her ſuit. | | | 

"7M Before the battle of Mulberg, the pope, who was leſs afraid i - 
treachery Of the proteſtants than of Charles, had withdrawn from him WW | 
to the his Italian auxiliaries ; and after the elector of Saxony's perſon 
landorave Was diſpoſed of, duke Maurice and the elector of Brandenbur | 
of Hege. undertook to mediate with Charles for the landgrave of Hel, | 
whom he Charles, who was ws tia exaſperated at the pope, ſhewed WF 
detains in himſelf placable, provided the Jandgrave would agree to ſuch WW © 
priſon, terms as ſhould diſable him from appearing againſt him in arm 
| for the future. Charles, to give the greater weight to this pro- 
poſal, which was branched out into a great variety of parti- | 

culars, and of which the elector of Brandenburg, the count 
Palatine, and duke Maurice were to be the guarantees, ad- 

vanced with his army towards Hefe. The landgrave thought 

proper to ſubmit, and ſigning the treaty (which contained, 

as he imagined, a clauſe importing that he ſhould not be 

detained a priſoner) aſked pardon of the emperor on his 

knees. In the evening he, with the elector of Brandenburg 

and duke Maurice, ſupped with the duke of Alva, but after 

ſupper he was given to underſtand that he was under an arreſt. 

His two friends, who remained with him all night, expoſtu- 

Iated next day upon this treachery. They denied that the 

treaty contained any clauſe for the landgrave's liberty, and 
producing it, it was found that by an infamous perverſion of 

a ſingle letter in a German word, it was made to ſay, that the 

elector ſhould not remain in perpetual impriſonment, inſtead 

of importing that he ſhould be confined to no priſon. Th 

| E 
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Spaniſh and Low Country miniſters. The 1 
without repining, and punctually performed all the terms of 
the treaty. At the ſucceeding diet at Aug ſbourg, held the firſt 
of September, the princes of the empire, popiſh as well as 
proteſtant, joined with the landgrave's wife and ſons in their 


applications for his liberty; but Charles was not then to be in- 


timidated by the threats of a diet. He was abſolute maſter in 
Germany, and he plainly told the princes, that perſonal mat- 
ters ought to have the laſt 1 in their deliberations, and 
that the affairs of religion and the internal tranquillity of the 
empire, ought to have the firſt. He then ordered a project 
of regulating controverted points of divinity on a certain 
footing, till a council could be called; and therefore it ob- 
tained the name of ad interim.” Among other particulars con- 
tained in this project, the proteſtant clergy were permitted to 
marry, and to adminiſter the ſacrament to the people in both 
kinds. This ſcheme was received by the princes, or rather 
obtruded upon them by the elector of Mentæ as a decree; but 
its contents were x17 of Bar to both parties. 

Charles then applied himſelf with great aſſiduity to regulate 
the courts and adminiſtration of juſtice in the empire, and 
added ten aſſeſſors to the Imperial chamber. To keep duke 
Maurice, who was ſtill importunate for the liberty of his 
kinſman, quiet, he gave the inveſtiture of the electorate 
of Saxony to him and his heirs in perpetuity, and failing them, 
to his brother duke Henry and his heirs. In all other matters, 
the diet entirely complied with Charles, who introduced many 
new inſtitutions for the benefit of the empire, and the re- 
eſtabliſhment of its tranquillity. In particular, he made 
the faireſt profeſſions to the proteſtants to induce them to 
ſend deputies to the council, which was to reſume its ſeſſions 
at Trent. Charles then ſet out for the Low Countries, to meet 
his ſon Philip at 8 He was no ſooner gone, than the 
proteſtant princes reſumed their courage, complained of the 
inquiſition which had been erected in the Low Countries by 
Charles, through which their trade with thoſe parts was de- 
ſtroyed, and entered a formal proteſt againſt the ad interim. 
Charles returning to Germany, aboliſhed his Low Country in- 
quiſition, and dared the diet of Aug ſbourg. that all religious 
differences ſhould be amicably adjuſted at Trent. He then diſ- 
miſſed the diet, and went to Inſpruct, where the Saxon, the 
Brandenburg, the Daniſh, and other ambaſſadors renewed their 
ſolicitations for the landgrave's liberty. Maurice of Saxony 


meeting with nothing but evaſive anſwers, reſolved to retrieve Evaſive 
his credit with thoſe of his religion, many of whom thought conduct of 
that he held a ſecret correſpondence with the emperor. - He the em- 
knew that Charles never could be his hearty friend, and that peror. 


without diſtinguiſhing _— by ſome bold ſtroke, he could 
| | E not 


The two princes reſented this deception, which had been A new 
overlooked by the landgrave, and Charles was inclined to have diet at 


ſet him at liberty, had he not been diſſuaded from it by his 4»g /- 
rave ſubmitted hours. 
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not revive the confidence of the other party. The. city of 
Magdebourg, at that time one of the moſt powerful in Ger- 
many, had refuſed to obey the Imperial decrees, for which it 
was put under the ban of the empire, the execution of which 
was committed to duke Maurice, who ſuffered the Magd:. 
 bourgers to beat the duke of Mecklenburgh, but they after- 
wards ſurrendered their city to him upon capitulation. Mau- 
rice engaged in his ſervice the troops with which he had re- 
duced agdebourg, entered into a ſecret alliance with Henry 
II. of France, the elector, and marquis of Brandenburg, the 
count Palatine, and other heads of the proteſtant party, and 
reſolved to declare againſt Charles, who was now intent upon 
his Italian wars, as his brother Ferdinand was upon thoſe with 
the Turks in Hungary. 

When Maurice took the field, Charles had but few troops 
in Germany, ſo that the former made a moſt rapid progreſs, 
After taking the city of Aug ſbourg and many other places in 
Suabia, he advanced towards the Alps to ſecure their moſt 
important paſſes againſt the return of the Spaniſb and Italian 
troops into the empire. Charles, aſtoniſhed at the ſucceſs of 
Maurice, ſent his brother Ferdinand to treat with him. Mau- 
rice amuſed Ferdinand with the hopes of a congreſs at Aug/- 
beurg. and a fifteen days truce on its meeting; but no ſooner 
was Ferdinand departed to give an account of his negociation 
to his brother, than he was followed by Maurice, who bravely 
forced the paſſes of the vallies leading to [n/pruck, and would 


The pro- 
teſtants 
take the 
field a- 
gainſt 
him, 


narrowly gout, had he not been carried off in a litter, attended by 
eſcapes the depoſed elector of Saxony (whom Charles, on this occaſion, 
being ſeiz- reſtored to his liberty) and his brother Ferdinand. Next day 
ed at I. Maurice entered Inſpruck, and gave up all the effects of the em- 
Fruc . peror to his ſoldiers. In the mean while, the French king re- 
duced Verden, Toul, Metz, Nanci, and all Lorrain, which he 
pretended to hold as vicar of the empire, and advanced to- 
wards Haguenau. The princes of Germany were now aſſem- 
bled at Paſſau, to treat of an accommodation between Charles 
and Maurice. The former threatened to ſend to the latter 
the head of the landgrave, if he ſhould not agree to reaſonable 
terms. This menace was not loſt, and the famous pacifica- 
tion, known by the name of that of Paſſau, and which, in 
fact, was the baſis of proteſtant liberty, was concluded; the 
council of Trent having diſſolved itſelf upon the approach of 
| Maurice. By this pacification, which was concluded on the 
1152. twelfth of tat, 1552, a general amneſty on all ſides was 
eſtabliſhed ; the proteſtants were allowed the free exerciſe of 

their religion, and a re-admiffion to the Hnperial chamber, 
from whence they had been excluded fince their defeat at Mul- 
berg. The liberty of the landgrave of Heſſe was, at the ſame 
time, verbally ſtipulated ; and after receiving ſome impediments 
in paſling through the Low Countries, he returned to his own 
dominions. | 


Germany 


and he have ſeized the perſon of Charles, who was ill of a fit of the 


Fo 
it 
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and his ſon Philip, to whom he had reſigned 
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Germany was, at this time, in a moſt miſerable ſituation, State of 


which Charles wanted for his ſon Philip, and becauſe 


queen Mary of England. Albert of Brandenburg, the moſt 


| reſtleſs prince of his age, now renewed his ravages upon the 
© Roman catholics in ſuch a manner as threatened deſtruction to 
the empire. The great Maurice of Saxony took up arms 
againſt him, and loſt his own life in beating Albert, who eſ- 
caped to Franconia, from whence he was driven by Ferdinand's 
troops to France, but was admitted as a party in a treaty of 
g o_ OO at Vaucelles between the emperox and the 
French king. 


Charles and Ferdinand quarrelled about the ſucceſſion to the Germany. 
empire 
Tr dinand would not give it up, he required the electors to 
depoſe him, which they refuſed to do. Henry II. of France, 
had ſent to Maurice and his confederates 240,000 crowns, 
which enabled them to lay waſte the lands of their country- 
men. Albert of Brandenburg plundered the Teutonic com- 
E manderies, and over-run Suabia, while the dominions of 
F Mentz, Worms and Spire, were ravaged by the proteſtant con- 
| federates, who laid ſiege to Franckfort itſelf. Charles borrow- 
ed 200,000 crowns from the duke of Florence, and laid ſiege 
to Metz, but he was, by the duke of Guiſe, obliged to raiſe 
it, The pacification of Paſſau having ſecured the proteſtants 
from their apprehenſions of Charles's power, they united under 
him againſt the French king, and even Albert, marquis of 
Brandenburg, ſubmitted to his authority, Early this year 
E Charles took Terouenne, and raſed it to the ground, as he did 
E Heſdin, and then he reſigned the command of his army to 
Emanuel Philibert, ſon to the duke of Savoy, being intent at 
that time upon finiſhing the marriage of his ſon Philip with 


1553. 


A new diet, at this time, was held at Aug ſbourg, by Ferdi- Another 


nand, for executing the treaty of Paſſau. he debates were diet at 
carried on with great animoſity, and chiefly turned upon the Aug. 
ſeizures which ſome temporal eſtates had made of eccleſiaſtical bourge 
revyenues; but it was agreed, that no member of either pro- 

feſſion ſhould ſuffer for his religion, and that the civil and 
> eccleſiaſtical power ſhould be always conſidered as diſtinct ob- 
jects. Charles began now to form ideas very different from 
thoſe he had entertained before. His gout and infirmities had 
| afforded him leiſure for reading and reflection, which gave 
| him favourable impreſſions of proteſtantiſm, and he found that 
his greatneſs had been attended with ſo much trouble and diſ- 
quiet, that it was not worth enjoying any longer, and there- 
fore he reſolved to retire from the world. His paſſion for ag- 
| grandizing his family ſtill remained with him, and truſting to 
the capricious diſpoſition of the Engliſh, he had conſented to 


diſnonourable terms of marriage between DM of 1 Charley 


aples, 


icily, abdicates 


and the Milaneſe. He had ſeen himſelf out-witted by his his domi- 
brother Ferdinand, who kept faſt hold of the ſucceſſion to the nions. 


empire. One half of Germany hated him, the other half — 
no 
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not regard him ; the Spaniards complained that he exhayf. 
ed their country of men and riches, in quarrels entirely fo. 
reign to their intereſts, and that the riches of the new war 
were inſufficient to ſatisfy his ambition. His ſubjects of the 
Low Countries conſidered him as a tyrant, who had invadel 
and attempted to aboliſh their liberties, and upon the whole, 
he had a moſt uncomfortable proſpect before his eyes, if he did 
not diveſt himſelf of his power; ſo that his reſignation of his 
dominions was a meaſure equally dictated by prudence and 
philoſophy. He aflembled the ftates of the Low Countries x 
Bruſſels, and there he diveſted himſelf of their ſovereignty, 
they taking an oath of fidelity to his ſon Philip, to whom he 
ſoon after refigned the crown of Spain and his American pol. 
ſeſſions, His reſignation of the empire hung long upon his 
ſpirits. Finding himſelf baffled by Ferdinand, he was in hopes 
that he might be prevailed upon to agree to Philip's being 
choſen king of the Romans; but Ferdinand reſolved to con- 
tinue that dignity in his own family. Charles then, after he- 
ſitating a year from the time of his abdicating the crown of 
Spain, ſent the prince of Orange, Hilde, the vice chancellor 
of the empire, and Haller, his ſecretary, as his ambaſſadors to 
the diet, with a formal reſignation of the empire to his bro- 
ther Ferdinand. . 

Charles is now to be conſidered as a private perſon, having 
referved to himſelf only 200,c00 crowns a year out of his Sa- 
niſb revenues; but he took leave of his greatneſs with unu- 
ſual ſplendor. When he left 1 to retire to the retreat 
he had marked out for himſelf in Spain, he was attended by 
five crowned heads; his ſon Philip; his ſon-in-law Maxini. 
lian, king of Bohemia; the king of Tunis; his two ſiſters, 
the queens dowager of France and Hung-ry ; beſides the dukes 
and dutcheſſes of Savoy, Lorrain, and Parma. He then bade 
a formal adieu to all his greatneſs, and when he landed at 
Zoredo in Spain, he proſtrated himſelf on the ground, uttering 
the molt edifying expreſſions of humility and affection for that 
country. At Valadolid, to which he was conveyed in a litter, 
| he had an interview with his unfortunate grandſon Carl, 

prince of Spain. From thence he repaired to E/tremadura, 


He retires 
to Spain, 


where he retired to the cloiſter of St. Juſtus, of the order of of 

St. Jerome. Here he practiſed all the auſterities of a mo- t 

naſtic life during two years. He cauſed his obſequies to be be 

: celebrated, himſelf aſſiſting at them, lying in the coffin which * 
His death, was to receiye his body after death; and at laſt died in earneſt, I f. 
of a gouty fever, in the 58th year of his age. At the time E 

of his death he received the ſacrament in both kinds, 2 cir- WW C 
cumſtance which leaves his orthodoxy in the popiſh religion 
more than queſtionable, |  - = © 
offspring, Charles married Iſabella, daughter of Emanuel, king of Pu- 8 
and tugal, after being betrothed in his nonaze to five different prin- WF 


ceſſes. By her he had a ſon, Ferdinand, who died in his in- *. 
fancy; Philip II. his ſucceſſor in the crown of Spain; 4 10 
: | ho 
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the wife of Maximilian II. emperor of Germany; and Jane, 
| ho married prince John of Portugal. His natural children 
were Don John of Auſtria, governor of the Low Countries; and 
Margaret, who was firſt the wife of Alexander de Medecis, 
duke of Urbino; and afterwards of Octavius Farneſe, duke of 
parma. This lady made afterwards a great figure, as go- 
E verneſs of the Low Countries. Eleanora, queen dowager of 
France, ſiſter to Charles, and his other ſiſter, Mary, queen 
dowager of Hungary and Bohemia, died about the ſame time 


as Charles. 
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The character of few princes are more hard to be drawn character. 


than that of Charles V. becauſe of the inequalities it contain- 
ed. Though brave, generous, and politic, his conduct was 
ſometimes cowardly, mean; and capricious ; ſo that he may be 
E (aid to have been wiſe to no end. He mounted the [mperial 
E throne chiefly through his own addreſs and application. While 
© he held his rival, Francis, priſoner, he foreſaw and foretold 
all that afterwards happened, and his behaviour towards him 
was ſuch as excuſed, if not juſtified, Francis in not fulfilling 
the terms upon which he was ſet at liberty. Had Charles 
treated Francis with that noble generoſity which prudence as 
well as magnanimity dictates, Francis muſt have been inde- 


fenſible in his conduct towards him. "Though it is evident, 


© from various tranſactions of Charles's reign in Germany, that 
be favoured the proteſtants in his heart, yet he was ſo much 


ſoured by religious altercations, that he attempted to extin- 


guiſh them in the Low Countries, by erecting a Roman catho- 
> lic inquiſition there. Charles purſued even his moſt upright 
| meaſures by dark and indirect means, and was generally in- 
deciſive in hi 

which always hung about him. He was ſparing, even to a 
fault, of expences upon his own perſon ; but was liberal to- 
| wards all his faithful miniſters and able ſervants. His pati- 
ence under bodily infirmities, and his temperance, were ex- 


s moſt important concerns, through that diſtruſt 


emplary. He was not unacquainted with the Latin language, 


F but ſpoke the Flemiſh, German, Spaniſh, French, and Italian 


with fluency. His affection towards his relations was laud- 
able, and he ſupported the cauſe of his aunt Catherine, queen 


of England, with great firmneſs and dignity. His punQuality 


to his word was exemplified in many caſes, eſpecially in his 
beſtowing the electorate of Saxony upon duke Maurice, though 


2 declared proteſtant. But even this inſtance of his genero- 


tity was tarniſhed by his meanneſs towards the landgrave of 
Heſſe, which had almoſt coſt him his liberty and empire. 
Charles V. in his perſon, had a pleaſing aſpect; his noſe was 
aquiline; he wore his hair ſhort, and excepting on days of 
ceremony, he had nothing about his dreſs that could diſtin- 
guiſh him from a gentleman of midling fortune. That he 
was a good judge of mankind, appears from his choice of ge- 
nerals and miniſters; and though he is accuſed of a partiality 
towards the Spaniards and the Flemings, yet we ought to . 

os ider 

6 
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ſider, that his ſituations, and the circumſtances of the time 
were ſuch as rendered it improper, if not dangerous, for him 
to employ the Germans; among whom the landgrave of Heſf, 
and the elector Maurice of Saxony, were the moſt illuſtrious 
and moſt capable of ſerving him, had they not been pro- 
teſtants. | | | 


— * „ 
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CHAP. XI 


FERDINAND the firſts 
He 2 — . S prince was a native of Spain, and his brother i 
do- ſaid to have removed him to Germany when young, be- 
ther Fer. cauſe the Spaniards affected him more than they did Chars 
inan. himſelf, who, to them, was a foreigner. At the time of his 
1 67 acceſſion to the empire, he was in his own right poſſeſſed of 
B Bohemia and Hungary, and had great experience in govern- 
ment ; but we are told, that through the intrigues of the pope, 
all the public acts paſſed in the name of Charles, during the 
latter's r ſurvivancy of his abdication. When Ferdinand was 
married to Anne of Hungary, Charles very impolitically made 
over to him all his hereditary dominions in Germany, and not- 
withſtanding the oppoſition of the pope, he was unanimouſly 
choſen emperor by the electors at Franchfort, He ſent an 
ambaſſador to Rome, who was ordered to inſiſt upon the 
1 01 pope's recognizing his right, and if refuſed, to enter a pro- 
15 teſt and take his leave of Rome; but Pius IV. ſucceeding to the 
Mr pontificate, joined with the other princes of Europe in acknow- 
Ling the validity of Ferdinands election. His firſt meaſure 
was to call a diet at Aug. ſburg for confirming the peace of the 
empire, and the pope was in ſome meaſure forced to re-aſ- 
ſemble the council of Trent, that he might quiet the mur- F. 
| murs and remonſtrances of the Roman catholic princes all over VI 
State of Europe. . | I 
proteſtant- hen the bull for that purpoſe was publiſhed, the proteſ- ob 
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13 iſm in Ger- tant princes aſſembled at Naumburg in Saxony, at which place 14 
Wi many, the pope's nuncios were received with great civility, but were WW m: 
4.7 ſoon informed that they diſclaimed all relation to him as his V 
I's ſons, and all the authority he aſſumed in either convoking or ele 

| preſiding at a council, which belonged to their ſovereign the bo 


emperor of Rome. Ferdinand, who was far from being pleaſed 
with the pope, did not oppoſe their reſolutions, but ſummoned 
a diet at Franckfort, where they continued firm to their prin- 
ciples. Ferdinand very plauſibly ordered an inſtrument to be 
drawn up, addrefled to the pope, for a reformation in the mo- 
rals and doctrines of eccleſiaſtics, and in this he was join- 
ed by the French king. His holineſs thought that they carried 
the matter with too high a hand, and pretending that the re- 
formation belonged ſolely to him, refuſed to give them any 

| | ſatisfaction. 


$ 


ſ3 


4 


and her iſſue. 
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1 ſatisfaction. Ferdinand, by the advice of the ſoundeſt German 
Fama catholic divines, importuned the pope to allow the peo- 


ple liberty of taking the ſacrament in both kinds, and prieſts 
to marry ; but neither of thoſe requeſts were granted. Ferdi- 
rand having ſucceeded in procuring his fon Maximilian to 
be choſen king of the Romans at the diet at Franckfort, died 
of a dropſy the 26th of July, 1564, in the 61ſt year of his 


Alſaus, king of Hungary and Bohemia, and by her he had 
illue four ſons, Maximilian II. who ſucceeded him in the em- 
pire; Ferdinand II. John, who died in his nonage ; and arch- 
duke Charles; befides eleven daughters, viz. Elizabeth, wife 
of Sigi/mund, king of Poland; Anne, wife of Albert, duke of 
Bavaria; Magdalen, a nun; Catherine, the wife, firſt, of 
E Frederic, duke of Mantua, and afterwards of Sigiſmund II. 
king of Poland; Margaret, Magdalen, and Helen, who had 
no iſſue z Barba, the wife of Abbonſs II. duke of Ferrara; 
Jane, whoſe huſband was Francis Medecis, duke of Florence 
Fulanor, who was married firſt to Milliam, duke of Mantua, 
and afterwards to Sigiſmund Auguſtus, king of Poland; and 
Mary, the wife of William. duke of Fulters. 


brother Charles. He was ſtrictly attached to his word and 
” promiſe, and though bigotted to the Roman catholic re- 
ligion, he never endeavoured to propagate it by force. When 
he died he was at peace with the Tarks, and his laſt will im- 
ported, that if either his own male iſſue, or that of his bro- 
ther Charles's ſhould fail, his Auſtrian eſtates ſhould revert 
to his ſecond daughter, Anne, wife to the elector of Bavaria, 
| The uarding againſt that event produced the 
famous pragmatic ſanction, but it happened through the 
death of Charles VI. emperor of Germany, in whoſe perſon 
Feruinand's male iſſue was extinct. The daughter of Charles 
VI. claimed the ſucceſſion under the pragmatic ſanction, 
the houſe of Bavaria oppoſed it under Ferdinand's will, and 
obtained the empire; but the princes of Europe and Ger- 
3 1 who were guarantees for that ſanction, aſſerted and 
made good the rights of Mary Thereſa, daughter of Charles 
VI, whoſe huſband now fills the Imperial throne, and whoſe 
eldeſt ſon is to inherit that dignity, and all the Auſtrian 
poſſeſſions. 


CHAP. 
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Ferdi 

nand 3 

death, 
1564. 


[ 7 his emperor married Elizabeth Anne, the heireſs of Ula- iſſue, and 


Ferdinand, in his character, was more amiable than his character. 
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CHAP. XIII. E > 

| his 

MAX IMILIAN the ſecond. dul 

| | col 

* 1 reputation of this prince, before he came to the 3 
ents Imperial throne, was very high. He had been unani. 7 
7 Afar. mouſly elected king of the Romans, and had gone through $ 
milian II. many great offices, both civil and military, with applauſe, c ; 
He was, at the time of his acceſſion, thirty-ſeven years of ar 


age, and his natural talents for government were aſſiſted b | 
his acquaintance with the Latin, German, French, Italia, Fr 
Spaniſh and Sclavonian languages. His diſpoſitions were pa IF 


cific, and in matters of religion he was moderate. Having — 
compoſed ſome differences between the duke of Mecflenbung ® 


and his brother Viric, concerning the poſſeſſion of the town WM 
of Raſfoch, which they had lately reduced, he ſent an army, Wi th 
under his general Lazarus Schuendi, againſt Sigiſnund, prince Wi |. 
of Tranſilvania, who had uſurped the title of king of Hu. WK * 
gary, and whom Schuendi might have totally ſubdued had he chi 
not been under the protection of Sohman the Turkiſh emperor; i 
who in a manner obliged Maximilian to accommodate mat- 
ters with Sigiſinund. Next year a diet was held at Aug /b Wi 
for ſtrengthening the good underſtanding between the protel- chr 


tant and Roman catholic parties, and for curbing certain the 
ſectaries who were enemies to both, and likewiſe for providing fix 
againſt the power of the Tyrks, and for many other civil re- WF , 
gulations. After the duke of Bavaria had laid thoſe mattes the 
before the diet, the elector Palatine was pointed out as a ſec- . 
tary; but he cleared himſelf, by declaring his belief in the aft 
bible, and the confeſſion of Augſburg, and conſequently that ve 
he was a ſound proteſtant. This charge was one of the ads MF +. 
made uſe of by the pope's nuncio, who afliſted at the diet, to the 
divide the proteſtants. The Roman catholic part of Germany, F. 
at this time, acknowledged the council of Trent, but commu- WF 7, 
nicated under both kinds. Pope Pius V. could not bear thoſe the 
innovations, as he called them, and he threatened the aſſembly the 
with eccleſiaſtical cenſures, if they proceeded upon religious ¶ bet 
points, and even ventured fo far as to threaten to excommu- the 
nicate and depoſe the emperor, if he encouraged them. But ſieg 
the times were now paſt for papal menaces to have any effect eff 
33 with temporal princes. dig 
1 By the accommodation between the emperor Charles V. W the 
and the old elector of Saxony, that prince kept poſſeſſion of * 
the fortreſs of Gctha, where he protected one Grombach, who he 
had been put to the ban of the empire, for murdering the ane 
biſhop of Hurtatourg. The emperor and the diet laid hold WF ſub 
ot this opportunity, to ſubdue the duke of Saxony, who they WM an 
thought intended to attempt the recovery of his family do- pri. 


minions, and on pgetence of his protecting rebels oe 


8 


* »— cp 


4 — 
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laws, an army was ſent againſt him, under the elector of Saxony, 
to diſpoſſeſs him of his dominions. The elector accordingly be- 


© feged a | 
g hi accomplices, with various kinds of death ; the unfortunate 


Gotha, which he took, and puniſhed Grombach and all 


127 


duke Jofin- Frederic was ſent a captive to the emperor, who and razed 


condemned him to perpetual impriſonment, and the fortifica- to the 
tions of the place were razed to the ground. 


During thoſe internal broils of the empire, Sohman the 


in a noble ſally he made, and Zighet was taken. The Turkiſh 


vizier {ent Serini's head to Maximilian with a meſſage, that 
the German emperor ought to have hazarded his own head to 
have preſerved that of Serini. But though Maximilian ſuffer- 
ed in his military character by this campaign, he fortified the 
chief towns of Hungary in ſuch a manner, that Selim, the ſuc- 
ceeding Turkiſh emperor, thought proper to conclude a truce 
with him for twelve years, each retaining the towns and ter- 
© ritories he poſſeſſed. 
through the haughtineſs and cruelty of the Spaniſb branch of 
the houſe of Auſtria, were in the utmoſt confuſion, as were 
© likewiſe thoſe of France, through the differences between the 
| R:man catholics and the Hugonots, which laſt were aſſiſted by 
the eletor Palatine. Maximilian was afraid, that thoſe diſ- Diet oft 
orders might affect the internal peace of the empire, and Fulda. 

aſſembled a diet at Fulda. There, ſeveral wiſe regulations 
vere made for preſerving the public tranquillity; but the pro- 
teſtants of Au/tria and Bohemia, demanded the free exerciſe of 
their religion, according to the confeſtion of Augſbourg. 
The diet gave Roman months, or ſubſidies, to Maximilian, 
ſufficient to keep his armies on foot for three years; but he 
thought fit to indulge the Auſtrian and other proteſtants in 
their demands; and applied himſelf to accommodate matters 
between the elector and citizens of Triers, who differed about 
the extent of their reſpective privileges. The elector had be- 
ſieged the city; but the emperor and the princes interpoſed ſo 


The affairs of the Low Countries, 


eſtectually, that he was admitted into the ſame, and their 
differences were referred to Maximilian and the diet. From 


| the ſame defire of peace, he ſent his brother CHarles to per- 
| ſuade Philip II. of Spain, to recall the rigorous cruel orders 


he had given to his miniſters and generals in the Low Conntrie:, 


and foretold what afterwards happened, that great part of his 
| ſubjets there would revolt. It was owing to this moderation 
and lenity in Maximilian, that the German Roman catholic 
| princes did not aſſiſt Charles IX. of France, againſt his pro- 


teitar:s 


ground. 


TJurbiſo emperor fell into Hungary at the head of 200,000 Progreſs 
men, and beſieged Zighet, which was bravely defended by the of the 
Goring. Maximilian, by the aſſiſtance he re- Turks. 
| ceived from the diet, was at the head of 80,000 foot, and 
20, O00 horſe, a force which, if properly exerted, might have 
ſubdued the Turks ; but though Solyman died before the place, 
and the Turks were thereby thrown into the greateſt conſter- 
nation, he durſt not hazard a battle; ſo that Serini was killed 
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teſtant ſubjects; and this furniſhed Charles with a pretence fg 
not joining with the league againſt the Turks, previous to 
their overthrow at Lepanto. As to Maximilian, he adhered to 
the truce, but wiſely availed himſelf of the blow the infidel; 
had received, by fortifying his poſſeſſions in Hungary. He, x 
the ſame time, prevailed upon S:g:/mund prince of Tray} 
vania to renounce the crown of Hungary, and concluded z 
peace with him, which was renewed by Stephen Bathori, who, 
upon Sigiſmund's death, ſucceeded him. 

A vacancy happening in the crown of Poland, Maximilian 


Hana can- offered his ſecond ſon Charles, as a candidate. His family. 
didate for right to the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia, had been by 
the crown this time acknowledged, and his fon Rodolph had been elect 


of Poland. 


Progreſs 
of proteſ- 
tantiſm in 
the em- 
pire. 


king of the Romans; ſo that the German branch of the houſe 
of Auſtria was now ſo formidable, that the Poliſh election 
terminated in favour of Henry de Valois, brother to the French 
king. It muſt be confeſſed, that at this time, the proteſtants 
of Germany were not ſo moderate as the Roman catholics, 
Notwithſtanding Maximilian's earneſt endeavours to eſtabliſh 
the tranquillity of the empire, the proteſtants ſtill continued 
to aſſiſt the Hugonots, and William prince of Orange, the 
founder of the Dutch republic, openly levied ſoldiers in Ge- 
many to ſupport the revolt in the Low Countries, againſt Phily 
of "Avi who required Maximilian to deliver him up. Mani. 
milian, inſtead of complying, remonſtrated with Philip upon 
the barbarity and folly of driving his Low Country ſubjects to 
deſpair ; but all was to no purpoſe, and at laſt Maximilia 
referred him to the /mperial diet. The ſtate of affairs in the 
empire, did not a little contribute towards Maximilian's mo- 
derate principles. The biſhop of Magdebourg, who was df 
the old houſe of Saxony, embraced the reformed religion, 2 
did the biſhop of Verdun, the Brandenburghers, the Brui- 
wickers, the Palatines, with their reſpective maſters, not to 
mention the Afecklenburghers, and many other powerful 
ſtates, and above all, the proteſtant part of Maximilian, 
hereditary dominions. In ſhort, they were in a condition to 
have forced from him the indulgences he granted them, and 
the doctrine of reſiſtance, and free exerciſe of conſcience, 
were capital points of their religion. Upon the death of 


- Charles IX. the throne of Poland became again vacant, by its 
king mounting that of France. Maximilian now declared 


himſelf a candidate, but the Poles and the Turks eſpouſed the 
cauſe of Stephen Bathori. The vaſt advantage ys; to 
Poland by having at its head a powerful prince like Man 
milian, capable of reſiſting the Turks, prevailed with a majo- 
rity of the ſenate to chuſe him king, and he was actually 
proclaimed at Ge/na. He had been oppoſed by John Baſil 
w1itz, the great duke of Muſcovy, who offered to give him hi 
intereſt againſt Bathori, but the general inclination of tit 
Poles being for the latter, they agreed. to elect him king, on 

| 9 | condition 
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condition of his marrying Anne, ſiſter of the late Sigiſnund, 


and the laſt of the Fagellon family. 


Maximilian notwithſtanding this, prepared to make his 


retenſions good, and the greac duke of Muſcovy to afliſt him, 


in hopes of his recovering Livonia, which partly belonged to 
the king of Denmark, and partly to Maximilian. The family 
affairs of the Jatter were at this time ſettled entirely to his 
ſatisfaction 3 and his ſon Rodolph had been crowned king of 


Bohemia at Prague, and he probably would have ſucceeded in 


129 


engaging the princes of the empire, to ſupport his election to Maximi.r- 
the crown of Poland, had he not died in the 49th year of his an's death, 


ter to the emperor, Charles V. By her he had Rodolph, 
Ernet, Matthias, Maximilian, Albert, who was a cardinal, 
Wenceflaus, and Ferdinand; beſides three ſons who died in his 


lifetime; together with five daughters, Anne, who was married 


to Philip II. of Spain; Elizabeth, wife of Charles IX. of 
France, and three others who died young. i | 
By all accounts, Maximilian II. was in his temper, affable, 


his court, and he was ſo plain in his dreſs, that he 1s faid 


never to have bought a jewel for his own perſon. He was 
* punctual to exceſs in the regulation of his time, and was a 
pattern of paternal and conjugal happineſs, having lived 


with the utmoſt harmony with his empreſs Anne, twenty 


nine years. 


8 ry 
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Ro pol PH the ſecond. 


belong to the Germanic empire; and when Rodolph ſucceeded 
his father, which he did when he was but 24 years of age, 
many ſerious diſcourſes on that head were held among the 
princes of the empire. The proteſtants, to a man, hated the 
pride and tyranny of Philip It. of Spain, and were diſpoſed to 
have taken the revolters into their protection. The prince of 
Orange knew how neceſſary it was for them to have at their 
head a powerful prince, and he and they invited the archduke 
Matthias, who, young as he was, had given great ſpecimens of 
his capacity, to accept of the government of their provinces, 
which, by the approbation of the emperor, he did. The 
Jealouſy which the proteſtants in general had of Rodolph, and 
the princes of the houſe of Auſtria, ſoon removed him from 
his command, in a manner, which does not fall within this 
part of our hiſtory to deſcribe. Rodolph, in matters of reli- 
gion, had not the gentleneſs and moderation of his father. 

Obs Le K | He 


age, in the year 1576. Maximilians wife was Mary, daugh- 1575. 
iſſue, and 


| juſt and gentle. He diſcouraged immorality and Iuxury in character. 


T is uncertain, whether the ſuperiority of the Low Coun- Acceſſion 
tries, which had now revolted from Spain, did not of right of Redolpb. 
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Affairs of He laboured to abridge ſuch of his hereditary ſubjects, 
the Low as were proteſtants, of their privileges, on pretence of their 
Countries. having outſtretched them; and he endeavoured, by his am- 
baſſadors, to perſuade the revolters in the Low Countries again 
to ſubmit to Philip. They, on the other hand, were in hopes 
of engaging the diet of //orms in their favour, and ſent 
thither a deputy, Philip de Marnix, who repreſented the in- 
human tyrannies, perfidics and cruelties of the Spanißz 
government. But all was to no purpoſe, the whole weight of 
the houſe of Auſtria was againſt them, as were all the eccle- 
fiaſtic electors ; nor did the proteſtants chuſe to aſſiſt the duke 
of Anjou, brother to the French king, who was then at the 
head of the revolters, and was a rigid Roman catholic. Mar— 
nix failure in his ſolicitation, laid the foundation of the ge- 
nerous aſſiſtance, which Elizabeth of England at this time 

gave to thoſe diſtreſſed ſtates. 
The ach- Ina ſucceeding diet at HYorms, deputies arrived from the 
biſhop of famous Geb Truſches archbiſhop and elector of Colegw, 
Co/ogue Who had profeſſed himſelf a proteſtant, demanding, that li- 
turns pro- berty of conſcience ſhould be extended to his electorate like- 
teſtant. wiſe, While the princes of the diet were deliberating upon 
this requeſt, it was ſtrongly oppoſed by the magiſtrates and 
chapter of Cologne, who ſaw themſelves in danger of falling 
under the power of a proteſtant elector. This oppoſition 
irritated Truſches ſo much, that being favoured by certain 
proteſtant princes, he took arms, proclaimed by his own 
authority liberty of conſcience to his ſubjects, and not only 
made himſelf maſter of the city of Bonn, but plundered 
the eccleſiaſtical treaſury in the caſtle of Breulle. After thoſe 
exploits, he publicly married the beautiful Agnes, canoneſs of 
Curiſbim, and daughter of John George count of Mansffell. 
The court of Rome at firſt employed lenitives to reclaim him; 
but thoſe failing, he was excommunicated and depoſed, and 
Erneſt, ſon to the duke of Bavaria, was nominated to ſuc- 
ceed him. Though the pope could depoſe the archbiſhop, 
he could not the elector; for the Imperial authority muſt 
co-operate for that. ZArne/? procured ſome of his father's 
troops, and being joined by a body of Imperialiſts, he drove 
Truſches, who ſeems not to have been vigorouſly ſupported by 
the proteſtants, into Holland; by which Erneft obtained the 

| inveſtiture of the archbiſhopric and electorate. 

Diet of The Tarkjh emperor at this time, was Amurath or 
the em- MHerad III. and he had prolonged the truce with Rodo!þh for 
pire. eight years. Notwithſtanding this, a body of lo, ooo in- 
fidels broke into the Imperial hereditary dominions, where 
they committed great ravages, till they were utterly defeated 
by Nodolph, brother to the archduke Erugſt. Maximilian, 
another of RNodolph's brothers, upon the death of Stephen 
Bathori, was elected king of Poland, by one part of the no- 
bility, while another choſe Sigiſnund, fon to the king of 
Sueden. Both part.es appealing to arms, Maximilian was wr” 
| 1 feated. 


< 
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S, ited, and made priſoner by his antagoniſt, nor did he re- 
* gain his freedom, till he renounced all claim to the crown of 
1. Poland. All this while, the Turks, regardleſs of the truce, 
in were ravaging Hungary and the Imperial territories; but re- 
A ceived, as the reader will find in our Turf hiſtory, repeated, 
1 and ſometimes very bloody defeats from the Germans. The 
" expence of this war falling heavy upon the emperor's heredi- 
ſh tmry dominions, he called a diet at Rat:/h:nu, where the 
of princes gave him a ſubſidy of three Roman months, and he in 
+ requital, conſented to many excellent regulations in the 
8 courts of juſtice, and the conſtitutions of the empite. Great 
« applications were made, by the two parties who were at 
7 war in the Low Countries, to this diet, but the members de- 
4 clined having any concern in the quarrel, farther than by 
© employing their good offices, for bringing about an accom- 
modation. This reſolution was tranimitted to archbiſhop 
k | Erne/?, the governor-general of the Low Countries, but that 
ME vrince's death, which happened next year, prevented its ha- 


: ring any effect. | 

The heads of the German and Ottoman empires, were now 

chiefly intent upon Hungary, where the war was carried on, 

| as uſual, with various ſucceſs, but in the year 1595, Ma- 1596; 

bomet III. became maſter of Azria. This was followed by ? 

a bloody but indeciſive battle, between the infidels and the 

Inperialiſts, to the advantage of the latter, who were com- 

manded by the archduke Maximilian. The emperor Rodolpb, 

E was all this while leading a life of indolence, and amuſing 

E himſelf with ſtudies, that were at once unprincely and un- 

| profitable. The internal affairs of Germany thereby grew into | 

great diforder. One part of the Straſboum ghers had nominated Conteſt a- 

Ja proteſtant, Fohn George of Brandenburg, for their biſhop ; bout the 
and the popiſh part, the cardinal of Lorrain. Both had re- biſhapric 

courſe to arms. The cardinal brought 10,000 men into the field, of Stræſ- 

and the proteſtants were ſupported by the cantons of Bern, b:urg. 

| Zurich, and Baſil, and a prince of Aubalt. After much 

bloodſhed, the cardinal of Lorrain purchaſed the biſhopric 

from John George, for 130,000 ducats. It is remarkable that 

during this diſpute, neither party paid any regard to the 

authority of the emperor, who had iflued a conmiſfion for 

his brother, the archduke Ferdinand, to end it. The ex- 

| pences of the Tur#i/þ war at this time were fo immoderate, 

that Redolph was obliged to order bcgging boxes through all 

the churches of the empire, while he himſelf was amaffing 

moſt exorbitant wealth for his private purpoſes. The German 

| ſoldiers, though but poorly paid by thoſe caſual contributions, 

| ſerved againſt the infidels with vaſt courage, but were ſome- 

times fo diſtreſſed for the neceſſaries of life, that they plun- 

dered their countrymen. About this time, one of the em 

| peror's brothers, cardinal Albert, who made little or no 

figure in the world, was appointed governor of the Spanijiy | 

| | K 2 Lou 
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to the houſe of Auſtria, and was ſent to ſpend the remainder 


aA CENERAL HISTORY 


| Low Countries, where he acted with great vigour and ſuccef; 


againſt the French. ; 3 

The year 1597, beſides the continuance of the Turkiſh war, 
was diſtinguiſhed by an inſurrection in Auſtria, where the 
inhabitants were miſerably harrafſed by the Imperial troops, 


This might have proved fatal to the empire, had not a mutiny 


among the janizaries prevented the infidels from making an 
advantage of it. Happily for the empire, Sigiſnund Bathuri 


c deſerted the Turkiſh intereſt, for that of the /mperiali/ts, and 


archduke Maximilian was made governor of Tranſylvania, 
which Sigiſmund had ceded for other territories in Sileſia, and 
he farther agreed, to do homage to the emperor, to marry one 
of his neices, and that all his eſtates, if he ſhould die with- 
out male iſſue, ſhould revert to the houſe of Auſtria. It was 
not long before Bathori repented of his bargain, and returned 
to Tranſylvania, where the inhabitants were infinitely more 
afraid = 4 an Ar/trian than an Othman yoke, and received him 
with joy; ſo that he retock poſſeſſion of his dominions, and 
affected to govern as an independent prince. The Turks were 
all this while carrying on the war, hack with great diſad. 
vantage to themſelves, in Hungary, where they were beaten 
by the duke de Mercæur, the Imperial general. During thoſe 
tranſactions, the inconſtant Stephen Bathori, made a new 
ceiſien of his domintons to his couſin, cardinal Andrew Ba- 


thori, who put himſelf under the protection of the Turks; 


but he was defeated and killed by the Imperiali/ts, while 
Stephen fled to Poland. This cataſtrophe gave an opportunity 
for a Hungarian Calviniſt nobleman, one Stephen Boiſckay, 
with the affiſtance of the Turks, to lay claim to Tranſylvanu, 
and Bathori's Hungarian ftates. His ſucceſs was ſo great, 
that in 1599, the emperor was obliged to ſet on foot a nego- 
tiation with him, and ſuch of the ſtates of Hungary as ac- 
knowledged him. It was agreed, that Bot/ſckay, during his 
life, ſhould remain prince of Tranſylvania, and that the pro- 
teſtants ſhould be tolerated equally with the papiſts all over 
Hungary; and that though the archduke Matthias might be 
choſen governor of that kingdom, yet all poſts of truſt and 
profit ſhould be veſted in the natives. This year Virtembin 
ceaſed to be a hef of the Auſtrian eſtates, but it was ſtipulated, 
that if the duke ſhould have no heirs, it ſhould return to the 
houſe of Auſtria, and to be ſtill held of the empire. 

The three firſt years of the ſixteenth century, were ſpent in 
Germany, Hungary, and Tranſylvania, in a viciſſitude of wats 
and negotiations. In 1601, §igiſmund Bathori, who was de- 
ſpiſed by the Turks, again entered Tranſylvania, but being 
beaten by the ne he was forced to ſurrender himſel 


of his days as a private man, upon the revenues of a ſmal 
eſtate in Bohemia. Some revolutions which happened at thi 
time in Conſtantinople, gave the German empire a reſpite, 
and the crown of France renewed to the old Hanſe tou 
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privileges they had formerly enjoyed in that country. 
An ar, aſkiting the inhabitants of Brunſioic, a fr 
Inperial town, to defend themſelves againſt their duke, and 
while they kept by 'one another they were too powerful on 
the whole, to be intimidated by any 1 of the empire, 
or even by the emperor himſelf. Happily for the princes ot 
the empire, their power on the one hand, the dread of Hance 
on the other, and above all, the progreſs of the Turks in Hun- 
gary, left Rodolþh no leiſure, had he io intended, to extend 


| the /mperial prerogative. In 1606, a peace which had been 


ſet on foot with the Turks two years before, was concluded 
for twenty years, on the moſt amicable terms; and the agree- 


ment we have already mentioned to have been made with 
| Botſckay the prince of Tranſylvania, was confirmed. While 


this peace was in agitation, the Sophy of Perſia ſent an am- 
baſſador to diſſuade Rado ph from concluding it, but to no pur- 
poſe, After this, the ſtates of Hungary aſſembled at Preſburg, 
and choſe the archduke Matthias their governor, according 


| to the terms of the Tranſylvanian treaty. They were princi- 


ally induced to this by a jealouſy they entertained, that 


| Rodolph and ſome princes of his houſe, whole ſucceſſion to 
| the Hungarian crown he intended to favour, were too much 
| under the influence of the Jeſuits, the moſt deteſted enemics 
of the proteſtants. 


The Hungarians knew their own power, and imagining they 


king, upon his ſwearing, to confirm them their civil and religious 
libertics, and above all, the free exerciſe of the proteſtant re- 
ligion, which moſt of them had embraced. The proteſtants 
of Bohemia, who likewiſe were very numerous, thought 
this to be a favourable opportunity, to ſecure to themſelves the 


| fame indulgences, and they invited Matthias to repair to 


their country, and gave him hopes at the ſame time, that 


the ſtates would give him their crown; nor were thoſe of 
Auſiria wanting in the ſame intimation. Rodolph was then 
| aged, infirm, and ſunk in indolence. He never had been 


married; there was now no proſpect of his having iſſue, and 
he had rendered himſelf contemptible in the empire and the 
neighbouring ſtates. Matihias aſſembled his army, and 
marching ſuddenly into Auſtria, he ſeized great part of that 
province, that he might facilitate his deſign upon Bohemia. 
Mean while, the princes of the empire, perceiving their coun- 
try on the brink of being involved in a bloody civil war, 
oftered their mediation between the two brothers. After ſome 
not it was agreed by a treaty, made at Prague, that 

atthias ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of Hungary and Auſtria, 
and have the reverſion of the crown of Bohemia, if Radolph 
ſhould die without male iſſue. This treaty being concluded, 
Matthias entered Vienna, where he exerciſed all acts of ſo- 
vereignty, and ratified the peace that had been made with the 
Turks, After this he returned to Hungary, where he confirm- 
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had found a patron and protector in Matthias, they choſe him 4 
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ed to the nobles all the privileges that had been ſtipulated to - 

them by his act of election. Thoſe tranſactions were far from { 

being agreeable to NRodolph, who waked from his lethargy jug 

at the time he ſaw the Iniperial ſceptre ready to depart from 8 

his hand, into that of his brother Matthias. He diſavowed the # 

treaty of Prague; he gave up the biſhopric of Paſſau to be g 

| plundered by his foldiers, who ravaged Bohemia. 
Difference An open breach was now declared, between the two heads 
between of the German houſe of Auſtria. Each prince endeavou;ci to 
him and get the proteſtants on his fide ; but Rodoſph was ſo much ex. 
the em- aſperated, that he had thoughts of making an Au/?rian arch- 
peror his duke of Gratz, king of the Romans. Matthias complained 
brother. bitterly of this, and Rodolph, to bring the proteſtants over to 
his intereſt, iſſucd letters patent, by which liberty of con- 
ſcience was to be granted to them, and they were allowed to 
build churches and ſchools upon their own eftates, even with- 
out the allowance of their lords paramount. Thoſe indul- 
gences, however, being confined to the proteſtants of Aan 
and Bohemia, thoſe of other parts of the empire applied for 
the like. RNadolph, who had narrow conhned notions, gave 
them a refuſal, which laid the foundation of that famous pro- 
teſtant league, called the Evaugelic Uni. This affociation 
was firſt formed by the clector Palatine, the duke of WWirte- 
berg, the landgrave of Hes, the marquiiles of Amfpach, and 
Baden Dourlach, the prince of Anbalt, with almoſt all the 
other proteſtant ſtates and cities in the empire, and the elector 
Palatine was choſen its head. An alliance like this, naturally 
The produced a counterbalance amongſt the catholic princes; the 
catholic three eccleſiaſtical electors, the duke of Bavaria, who was choſen 
league head of the league, and the princes of the houſe of Aufiria, 
formed. The biſhop of Saltalourg, with many other princes and pre- 
lates, entered into the aſſociation, which obtained the name 
of the Catholic League, and reſerved room for foreign Roman 
catholic princes and ſtates to accede to it. 

Thoſe proceedings were greatly influenced by a vacancy of 
ſucceſſion to the dutchies of Juliers and Cleves. Their laſt 
duke, 72bn William, had died without iſſue, and the heirs of 
his four ſiſters claimed his ſucceſſion. The principal compe- 
titors were, John Sig:ſmund duke of Brandenburg, and the 
duke of Neuburg, both of them proteſtants. The other 
competitors were, the deſcendants of Jahn-Frederic of 
Saxony, the antient elector, the duke of Deux Ports, Charles 
of Auſuria marquiſs of Burgau, beſides ſeveral others, whoſe 
claims were too diſtant to be mentioned here. All Germany 
was ſoon filled with their manifeſtoes, and each party pro- 
poſed to ſupport his claim by the ſword. Inftances were not 
wanting of emperors diſpoting of [mperial ſiefs, without re- 
gard to the rights of ſucceſlion, when heirs male were want- 
ing, and Rode/ph publiſhed a laboured manifeſto, to prove 
that by the conſtitutions of the empire, all the competitors | 
ought to appear in his court, and to wait for his determina- 

tion ; 
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tion; but in the mean while, he inſiſted upon the fiefs being Diſputes 
ſequeſtered. Though this manifeſto was founded on the an- about the 
tient conſtitution of the empire, and though the emperor had ſue con 
given duke Leopold of Auſtria the commiſſion of fequeitra- to Fullers 
tion, yet the proteſtant princes refolyed to maintain the rights and 

of deſcent. The marquis of Brandenburg, and the duke of Ceves, 


Neuburg, applied to the French king, who promiled to give 
them his protection, and the landgrave of He/z, having offer- 
ed them his mediation, they took upon themſelves the joint 
adminiſtration of the dutchy of Cleves, to waich they were 
admitted by the ſtates fitting at Dufſeldorp, while Leopold of 
Austria held poſſeſſion of the countries on this ſide the 
Rhine. The court of Vienna, on this occaſion, proceeded in 
an arbitrary and ſuſpicious manner, and publithed edicts in- 
flicting the penalties of treaſon, upon all who ſhould oppoſe 
the commiſhon of ſequeſtration. Hoſtilities now commen- 
cing, Henry IV. of France, thought that to be a proper junc- 
ture for humbling the pride and power of the houſe of Auſtria, 
and for carrying into execution the great plan, which he had 
formed for the partition of power in Europe. He raiſed a for- 
midable army ; but before he could put it in motion, he was 
aſſaſſinated by an enthuſiaſt in the heart of his own 
capital, becauſe it was thought he was going to fight againſt 
the Roman catholic intereſt. After his death, his troops took 
part with the houſes of Brandenburg and Neuburg, and drove 
the duke Leopold out of Fulters. 

This diſpute was not the only one in Germany, in which 
religion was concerned. The proteſtants of Donawert drove 
the Roman catholics out of their city, which was, however, 
taken by the elector of Bavaria. But the Suabian proteſtants 
reſolved to lay their hardſhips and oppreſſions before an aſſem- 
bly of the princes of the Evangelical Union at Hall, who 


| promiſed them protection and relief This occaſioned the 


emperor to convoke a diet at Mirſburg, and appearances were 
ſuch, as if the flames of war would ſoon be communicated to 
all Europe. Another diet was called at Prague, where a re- 
conciliation was propoſed, between the emperor and his 
brother Matthias, and that an accommodation ſhould take 
place in all other diſputes of the empire. The elector of 
Bavaria was injoined to reitore the people of Donatvert to 
their privileges. Among the other competitors for the con- 
teſted dutchies, the elector of Sqx9y now began to make a 
great figure. He was the deſcendant of the elector John 
Frederic, by Sibilla of Cleves, the aunt of Fohn-Iilliam late 


and be- 
teen the 
German 
prote- 
ſtants and 
the Ryman 


ca holics. 


duke of Cleves and Juliers. Tne emperor propoſed, that thoſe 


dutchies ſhould be inveited in him, which they accordingly 
were. An accommodation was propoſed, and many princes 
of the empire, with the ambaſſadors of England and France, 
met firſt at Cologne, and afterwards near Lerp/ic, for that pur- 
poſe. After many debates, a treaty of partition was agreed 
upon by the two electors, but rejected by the duke of Neu- 
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burg. Thoſe differences were greatly heightened by the 
uttllanimity of the emperor. His indolence had thrown him 
into the moit deſpicable habits, ſo that he had neither the ſpirit 
nor power to aſſert his own authority. He had been obliged 
to reſign the kingdom of Bohemia to his brother Matthias 
who was crowned at Prague, in the year 1611, and who con- 
firmed the Bohemian proteſtants in all their privileges. He 
then called a diet at Nuremberg, for the election of the king of 
the Romans. The princes met in very bad humour, and de- 
manded a new regulation of the courts of juſtice, and a total 
change of the Imperial miniſtry. The houſe of Auſtria, hoy. 
ever, though hated, was dreaded, and the ſtate of the empire 
with regard to the Turks and France required a head of that 
family, and the diet deſired to know from the emperor, the 
name of the prince he intended for his ſucceſſor. 
The electors thought this an invaſion of their rights, and 


Death and another diet met at Fran#ifort, but in the mean while the em- 


character 


of the 
emperor, He deceived the good opinion mankind had conceived of him, 


1612, 


Matthias, in the mcan time, 


eror died of a ſwelling in his legs, contracted by his ſcdentary 
abits, in the 5gth year of his age, and 36th of his reign, 


at the time of his acceflion, and he was much better fitted to 
be the maſter of a private fortune, than the head of a great 
empire. Chemiſtry was his great delight, he had a ſtrong 
turn for the mechanical arts, and if he ventured abroad it was 
to ſee his ſtud of horſes, of which he was ſo fond, that he is 
ſaid to have ſtole to his ſtables ſometimes in the habit of a 
groom. But notwithſtanding his perſonal failings, he kept 
Germany in an uncommon ſtate of tranquillity before he grew 
contemptible, and ſuffered himſelf to be inſulted by the 
princes of his houſe, Conſidering his avarice, it is ſurpłizing 
that the Turks made no greater progreſs than they did in 
Hungary, but the fourteen millions of crowns which he left in 
his cabinet, might have driven them out of that kingdom. 
During his reſidence at Prague, the celebrated philoſopher, 
Tycho Brache, took refuge in that city, and became intimate 


with Rodolph. Tycho is ſaid to have been fond of judicial 


aſtrology, and to have infected the emperor with the like weak- 
neſs, which rendered him ſuperſtitious, reſerved and diſtruſtful; 
ſo that towards the end of his life, he ſeldom left his room, not 
even to go to church. 


_ * * — 
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CHAP. 200; 


MATTHIAS. 


| Ol diſputes concerning the regency of the empire, dur- 


ing the interregnum, being ſettled, the electors met at 
Frankfort,. on the 14th of May 1612, to chuſe an emperor. 
— of his brother's death, 

| ſeized 
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ſeized his immenſe treaſures, and it is thought, it was to Melia 
them that the unanimity of the electors was owing, when choſen 


| they raiſed him to the Imperial throne. He began to reign emperor. 


with great plauſibility, by aſſuring the aſſembly, that he in- 

tended to preſerve the tranquillity of the empire. He ſent an 

ambaſſador to the Porte, to claim the poſſeſſion of Tranſylvania, 

according to the compromiſe with Botſchay, who was now 

dead. The Othmans laughed at this demand, and inſtead of 
complying with it, required Matthias to deliver up certain 

places in Strigonia, Gabriel Bathori, the waywode of Tran- Iis dit. 
plvania, conſented to admit German 3 into his towns, putes with 
if he ſhould be attacked by the Turks, which he accordingly the Parte. 
was at a time when the emperor could give him very little 

aſſiſtance, and when he himſelf was hated by his people, for 

his connections with the houſe of Auſtria. Finding himſelf 

thus abandoned on all ſides, he was at his own requeſt ſlain 

by one of his ſoldiers. 

Matthias, ſoon after his election, received two extraordinary He gives 
embaſſies; one from Perſia, and another from the ſenate of audience 
Muſcouy. The Perſian complained of the peace that had to the 
been made between the Turks and the Iinperialiſts, which Perfian 
Matthias apologized for on the principle of neceſſity. The and My. 
errand of the Muſcovite, was of a more honourable nature. cite am- 


| That ambaſſador repreſented the diſmal ſtate of his country baſſadors. 


through the cruelty and tyranny of its late dukes, and in the 
name of the ſenate, deſired Matthias to reſettle their conſtitu- 
tion, and to nomimate a prince proper to govern them, pro- 
miſing to receive him as their head. Matthias diſmiled: the 
ambaſſador with a very ſatisfactory anſwer, though without the 
required nomination, but ſent along with him, one Peter Her- 
man, to inſpect the ſtate of the country. Thoſe audiences being 
over, Matthias turned his attention towards Hungary which was 
threatened by the Turks. He repaired to Preſburg, where he 
called an aſſembly, and demanded a revocation of their late 
order againſt the admiſhon of German troops into their king- 
dom, As many of the Hungarians preferred the Turkiſh to an 
Auſtrian government, or as one of their nobles expreſſed him 
ſelf, dreaded the German wolf, as much as the Turkifh bear, 
this requeſt met with violent oppoſition. The danger, how- 
ever, being preſſing, it was agreed, that if Hungary was at- 
tacked by the Turks, German ſoldiers might be introduced 
into it, provided they had at their head two generals, one a 
German, and the other a Hungarian. They then made a pre- 
tent to the empreſs-conſort, who was Anne Catharine of 
Inſpruc, the emperor's own couſin-german, to defray the ex- 
pence of her coronation, which was performed with great 
magnificence at Preſburg. | 

pon the return of Iiatthias to Vienna, he ſummoned a dict , 1;,, at 
to meet at Rati/bon, to reform the numerous abuſes of the þ n 
empire, eſpecially in Jaw proceedings and the coinage. . 
Matthias began now to be ſuſpected by the proteſtants, though 
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a QENERAL HES THR Y 
to them chiefly he owed his elevation. When his miniſtey 
demanded a five years ſublidy againſt the Turks, and 24,00 
men to ſerve in Hungary, the proteſtants preſented a mem. 
rial, complaining that the emperor's council, though pure 
civil, had made encroachments in matters of religion, that 
they were manifeſtly partial againſt the proteſtants, and thx 
it was neceſſary that the judges ſhould be appointed out gf 
both religions, together with a number of other heavy oppreſ. 
ſions, and demanding immediate redreſs. The emperor an 
his miniſters inſiſted, that the ſupplies ſhould be firſt grants 

before complaints were heard, but the proteftants repeate 
their remonſtrances, and threatened, that if their requeſt 
were not complied with, to leave the diet. Matthias was in 
great perplexity how to behave, but threw his difficulties upon 
the Roman catholics, who pretended that the proteſtants were 
the common diſturbers of the empire, and that they had in. 
vaded both the civil and religious rizhts of the catholics, 
This ſerved only to render the proteſtants more peremptory in 
their demands, and their deputies, at laſt, actually left the 
diet, with a proteſt againſt any ſubſidy, which the Rana 
catholics might grant. | 
The elector of Brandenburg and the duke of Neuburg, ſtil 
remained in poſſeſſion of Juliers and Cleves; but began to dif- 
fer concerning their partition of power, and at laſt, each took 
up arms. The duke of Neuburg, as being the weakeſt, at- 
tached himſelf to the houſe of Bavaria, of which he married 
a princeſs, as the elector did to the States General, who were 
then a ſovereign power, and offered their mediation, which 
was rejected by the duke of Neuburg, who had now engagel 
the Roman catholic princes of the empire in his intereſt, The 
elector of Brandenburg, upon this, naturally united himſelf 
with the elector of Saxony, and the Jandgrave of He. The 
duke of Neuburg offered to refer his pretenſions to the /mperidl 
council, which was objected to by the elector, as being partial 
and prepoſſeſſed againſt him. While matters were in this un- 
towardly ſituation, the duke of Neuburg, the more effectuaſhy 
to ſecure to himſelf the court of Spain, and the Roman catho- 
lic intereſt in the empire, declared himſelf of that religion, 
but emitted a declaration, that his converſion ſhould make n9 
alteration in his conduct towards the proteſtants of Juliers and 
Cleves, whom he would ſtill protect in the exerciſe of ther 
religion. This moderation was not imitated by his compe— 
titor, the elector, who, to ingratiate himſelf with the States 
General, made an impolitic. but faithleſs, attempt, to introduce 
Caluiniſis into the conteſted dutchies, In the mean while, e 
elector by treaty agreed, that the dutchies ſhould be ſequetter- 
ed in the hands of their High Mightinefles, till the d:ſputes 
concerning them were finiſhed, and their troops actually took 
poſſeſſion of Frliers. The duke of Neuburg conſented to this 
ſtep, and ſurprized Drſjeldorp, Boe Th 
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The archduke, governor of the Netherlands, demanded that 
eier ſhould be evacuated, which being refuſed, he gave or- 
ders to Spinola, the Spaniſh general, to paſs the MHagſe; but in- 
ſtead of beſieging Juliers, he took poſſeſſion of Aix-la-Cha- 
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tha alle, which was then under the protection of the houſe of 
| tha Brandenburgh. Hoſtilities now commenced on both ſides of 
ut of the Rhine, where the Spaniſb and Dutch armies under Spinola 
preſ. and prince Maurice made various conqueſts; but the former 
th beſieged and took JYe/el and Diiſbourg, garrifoned a number 
meh of other places, and aſſumed the title of the emperor's commiſ- 

-ated fry. At laſt, by the mediation of neutral princes, the town 

welt of Santhen was choſen as a place proper for accommodating all 

8 in differences. An aſſembly was accordingly held there, at which They are 
Pal deputies aſſiſted from the kings of England, France and Spain, compro- 
"y the archduke, the States General, the electors of Colagne and miſed. 
in. WF Palatine, with thoſe of many other German princes. An ac- 

is. commodation was drawn up and agreed to, by which the pro- 

4 perty and the adminiſtration of the two dutchies were parti- 

the tioned between the elector and the duke, and other matters 

Nan were put on an amicable footing. Spinola refuſed to ſtand to 

wn this accommodation, or to evacuate Meſel without an order from 

ö the emperor and the king of Spain. As to the emperor, he 

i. concerned himſelf but little in the diſpute, being willing to 

Ok preſerve the tranquillity of the empire, and to oppoſe the 


At- 
ed 
e 


ch 


Turks. 


Matthias certain Hungary fiefs, which, as they pretend- 
ed, belonged to Tran/tlvania; but the emperor evading the 
demand, tound himſelf again involved in a war with the 
Turks, He called an aſſembly at Lintz, where deputies from 
his hereditary dominions attended, but he was ſo unpopular 


for his troops to Tranſilvania through Hungary. This gave 
an opportunity for Bethlem Gabor to make himſelf maſter of 
Lippa by capitulation; the obſervance of which might have 
embroiled him with the Turks, had not the latter been very 
earneſt for a peace, which was accordingly concluded, 
greatly to the honour and advantage of Matthias. Agria, 
Caniſa, Alba Regalis, Peſt, and Buda itſelf was reſtored to 
him, together with almoſt all that the Turks held in Hungary 
but Tranſilvania and Bethlem Gabor remained under the Otto- 
man protection. This treaty was to be in force for twenty 
years, and it rendered Matthias the moſt formidable prince 
of his houſe ſince the days of Charles V. During this im- 
portant negociation, differences again broke out between the 
duke and citizens of Brunſwic. The latter were ſupported by 
the Hanſe towns, whoſe general count Solmes bravely defended 
the town againſt their duke. At laſt, an accommodation, 

| * through 


among them, that he could obtain _— not even a paſſage 


Upon the death of Bathori, the Turkiſh emperor appointed Adyan. 
Bithlem Gabor, waivode of Tranſilvanta, and his authority tageous | 
was ſubmitted to, even by the {mperial party there. The peace with ; 
Ottoman court, not contented with this, demanded from the Turks, 
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through the interpoſition of the king of Denmart and the 

landgrave of /,, took place, the duke confirming the citi. 

Zens in their privileges, and they doing homage to the duke 

| as cheir maſter. | = 

Ferdinend Notwithſtanding the late pacification at Santhen, the affairs 

of Gratz of the dutchies of Juliers and Clzves remained ſtill unſettled 

choſen and the elector of Saxozy reſuſed to join with the proteſtant 

king of ſtates, who were aſſembled at Nuremburg, in an applica- 

Bukemia. tion to the emperor to confirm the pacification. Matthias 

obſerved a perfect neutrality in the quarrel, but being now 

freed from the terror of the Turf, he began to exert himſelf 

by oppreſſing the proteſtants of Bohemia, who had been ſo 

long troubletome and terrible to the houſe of Auſtriga. Being 

childleſs himſelf, he threw his eyes upon his couſin Ferdinand 

archduke of Gratz, who had great pretenſions upon the 4». 

trian ſucceſſion, and who was choſen king of Bohemia, but 

with an expreſs proviſo, that he ſhould not, during the em- 

peror's life, meddle in ſtate affairs without his permithon, 

It is ſaid that the archduke, before he returned to his apart- 

ment, was abſolved by the pope's nuncio from this obliga- 

tion. This election was a kind of a watch word for the fur- 

ther oppreſſion of the Bohemian proteſtants. Inſtead of obtain- 

ing redreſs of the many religious grievances they complained 

of, they were treated with rough language, and the arch- 

biſhop of Prague demoliſhed or ſnut up their churches. They 

called an aſſembly of the ſtates of the kingdom againſt the 

: inclinations of Ferdinand, and they named deputies to carry 

Wherethe up their grievances to the Imperial council. They were 

proteſtant treated with the utmoſt iniolence, and ſo much provoked by 

de ptities the abuſe they received from William Schlabata, preſident 

throw the of the chamber, Jarowſlaw Bor/ita, count de Mortinitx, and 

Prperial Ppilip Fabricius, ſecretary of the council, that they threw 

commiſſa- them out of a window two ſtories high, but being favoured 

ries out Of by falling into a ditch full of water, they efcaped unhurt. 

a windew, As to the other counſellors preſent, they were conducted in 
ſafety to their houſes. 

and arin Count d la Tour, the principal actor in this bold attempt, 

for their knew the houſe of Auftria too well to be inſenſible that per- 

own de- ſeverance was their only ſafety. He harangued the citi- 

fence. zens of Prague ſo effectually, that they put themſelves under 

arms, and were joined by many catholics, who were as much 

incenſed at their new king for his infractions of their civil, as 

the proteſtants were for thoſe of their eccleſiaſtical, liberties. 

Aſſembling in a college, they choſe thirty directors, and bound 

themſelves to an aſſociation by oath. They ſeized upon the 

city and fortifications of Prague, from whence they expelled 

all the Jeſuits and Roman catholics who had not joined them, 

and emitted a manifeſto in their own defence. Matthias was, 

at this time, broken with infirmities, both of body and ſpirit, 

and though he had the will, he was deſtitute of the activity 

requiſite to face a revolt attended with ſuch daring circumſtan- 

| ; ces. 
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ces. He publiſhed ſome menacing admonitions, which the 
Bohemians . and they accuſed the turbulent cardinal 
Liſel, archbiſhop of Vienna, and the emperor's chief favour- 
ite, as being the author of all the public grievances. At laſt, 
the inſurgents of Bohemia were joined by the Si/c/tans, who 
had the like cauſes of complaint. The houſe of Au/tria was, 
at this time, far from being ſo well united as to make any ef- 
ſectual oppoſition to this formidable confederacy. The em- 
peror and Philip III. of Spain had renounced their claims up- 
on Hungary in favour of Ferdinand of Gratz; but he found 
kimſelf only nominal king of thoſe two countries, as Matthias, 
or rather his miniſter the cardinal, was poſſeſſed of all the real 
power. Ferdinand was therefore as much exaſperated as the 
proteſtants were againſt the cardinal, and being joined by the 
archduke Maximilian, Matthias was prevailed upon by their 
remonſtrances to forbid the cardinal his court. No ſooner 
had he ſpoke the word than his eminence was {tripped of his 
robes, and conveyed a cloſe priſoner to a caſtle on the con- 
fines of Stiria, from whence he was afterwards delivered by 
the court of Rome, and reinitated in his dignities. 

The count de la Tour was all this while making diſpoſitions Their ſuc- 
for acting with vigour, and his party rejected all the flattering ceſs in 
terms propoſed to them by the emperor, ſo much were they B. Leia; 
prepoſſeſſed againſt Auſtrian faith. De la Tour opened the 
campaign by taking Crumlaw, but failed in his deſign upon 
Budewitz, another town of great importance on the frontiers 
of Bohemia. He was aſſiſted by the famous count Mansfield, 
one of the greateſt generals of his age, who reduced moſt of 
the interior places that held for the emperor in Bohemia. They 
were oppoſed by the count de Buquoy, another general of great 
reputation, who was ſent with a body of troops to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the emperor by the cardinal archduke. In the mean 
while Ferdinand of Gratz, had prevailed with the emperor to 
ſend the count de Dampier with an army into Bohemia, where 
he reduced Bi/tritz, Pilgram, and Polna ; but the valour and 
activity of de la Tour prevented him from making any farther 
progreſs. By the aſſiſtances which the Bohemian proteſtants re- 
ceived from their German brethren and the States General, 
their army now amounted to 30,000 men ; but they received 
no aſſiſtance from the elector of Saxony, who was ſtill amuſed 
with the hopes of Juliers and Cleves. The count de Buquoy 
had now entered Bohemia by the way of Moravia, and having 
ſecured ſome of the frontier towns, he advanced to hght the 
inſurgents, but found their army drawn up in ſuch excellent 
order on the banks of the Moldau, that he retired under the 
cannon of Budetbitz till he could be reinforced from Vienna. 

he emperor again offered to open conferences for an accom- 
modation at Piſſen, the richeſt and one of the moſt populous 
towns in Bohemia; but its inhabitants were devoted to the 
houſe of Auſtria, even to enthuſiaſm. The proteſtants, there- here 
fore, objected to the place of meeting, and 41ansfield beſieged they rake 
| | | and Pilſen, 
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and took it, notwithſtanding the brave defence made by the 
townſmen. The loſs of P:/er gave a dreadful blow to the 
Imperial intereſt in Bobemia, where the proteſtants now daily 
gained ground, and were in expectation of being joined by 
thoſe of Auſbria; but the latter were not yet ripe for ſuch à 
Death of declaration. . IN ww 
During this ſituation of affairs in Germany, the emperor Mat. 
thias died at Vienna of a conſumptive diſtemper, in the 65 year 


the em- 
peror. 
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in a ſtate of dejection, through the loſs of his empreſs and 
his brother Maximilian, and the unexpected revolution that 
had happened in Bobemia. He, in a political ſenſe, may be 
ſaid, in ether reſpects, to have been fortunate, on account of 
his recovery of Hungary from the Turks, and the ſucceſſe; 
which had attended the arms of Ferdinand of Gratz againſt 
them in that country. Upon his death-bed, he is ſaid to 
have expreſſed to his ſucceſſor ſome remorſe for the rigour of 
his government. ; | 


* 


CHAP. ma 


FERDINAND the ſecond. 


tions of the undoubted poſſeſſor of the Bohemian and Hungarian 
the em- crowns ; but the ſtate of affairs in the empire obliged him to 
pire. proceed with great moderation as well as addreſs. He offered 
terms to the Bohemians, but they rejected them, and affirmed 
that their crown was elective. Even the ſtates of Au/tria de- 
clined to recognize him, becauſe they were in hopes of enter- 
ing into an alliance offenſive and defenſive with the Bohemi- 
ans, which might emancipate them from the tyranny of their 
archdukes. Ferdinand offered to the Bohemians even more ſe- 
curity than they had required for their civil and religious 
rights; but they imagined that they diſcovered a duplicity in 
his proccedings, and the war continued. The proteſtants of 
Moravia, Sileſia, Luſatia, and Upper Auſtria, joined the Bo- 

Wl hemian confederacy. De la Tour invaded Moravia, where he 
3 took Iglau, Trebichz, and Znaim. Cardinal de Ditrichſſein, 
3 the Auſtrian governor, endeavourcd to amuſe them, but could 
not compaſs his ends. All that Ferdinand oppoſed to this 
powerful confederacy, conſiſted of manifeſtos and the ſtrongeſt 
Where de aſſurances that he would grant the inſurgents all they deſired. 
la Tour They diſtruſted him, and de la Tor marched into Auſtria, 
penetrates penetrating to the very ſuburbs of Vienna, where he quartered 
to Vienna, his troops. 

While he was making preparations for beſieging that great 
city, in which he had many friends, and which he probably 
would have carried, count Buguoy defeated Mansfield in Bohe- 

. | Hd 
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of his age and the 8th of his reign. He was, before his death, 


Diſtrac- IF HIS prince, when Matthias died, conſidered himſelf as 
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mia, and retiring to Prague, the conſternation of the proteſ- butisobli- 
-1nts was ſo great, that they ſent orders to de le Tour to ged to re- 
handon all thoughts of the ſiege of Vienna, and to return to turn to Be- 
the defence of Prague. De la Tour obeyed, and on his arri- ena. 
val, he found that he could not force Buquoy's intrenchments; 

but the Bohemian confederacy was confirmed anew. All this 

while the election of an emperor was at a ſtand, but every 

thing concurred to favour Ferdinand's pretenſions to that dig- 

nity, Ihe ultimate end of the proteitant confederacy was to 
eircumſcribe his power in his hereditary dominions, and to aſ- 

certain to the ſtates of Bohemia their right of electing their 

own king; in which cafe Ferdinand muit have been deprived 

| of his vote as an elector of the empire. Maximilian, duke 

of Bavaria, was thought of as a proper perſon to fill the In- 

jerial throne by the elector of Saxony, the elector Palatine, 

and the elector of Brandenburgh; but he wiſely rejected the 

offer on account of the great power and alliances of the houſe 

of Auſtria, and his own inability to ſupport the dignity. He 

had, however, the addreſs to make a merit of this with Fer- 

dinand of Gratz, who paid him a viſit. The Bavarian was 

ſenſible that the heart of the elector Palatine, the eldeſt branch 


of his family, was ſet upon the crown of Bohemia, which had 


been offered to him by the proteſtant league. A private com- 


| promiſe was entered into between Ferdinand and that duke, 
| that if the elector accepted of the offer, his electorate ſhould 
be given to the Bavarian branch of his family, and all his 
right, as being the eldeſt branch, ſhould be transferred to Maxi- 

nilian. The 28th of Auguſt was fixed for the day of electing 


an emperor, when Ferdinand was choſen by the ſuffrages of 
all the electors, notwithſtanding a proteſt entered againit him 


by the deputies of the Bohemian ſtates. By this time, the 
elector Palatine had taken the field in favour of the proteſtants, 
who had obtained ſeveral advantages over their enemies, but 


they were more than counterbalanced by the count de Bouguoy 


taking Piſec by ſtorm, where he put the garriſon to the ſword 
and hanged the governor. | 


The capitulation of Ferdinand contained two additional ar- Capitula- 
ticles. By one he eſtabliſtred the power of the Imperial vicars, tion of 


and by the other he excluded all from being admitted into Fernand 
the aulic council under the degree of a baron, German born, 3 
and well verſed in the conſtitution of his country. The Bo- 
emians, without regarding the Inperial dignity, now more 


obſtinately than ever contended that their crown was elective. 

They aſſembled and formally choſe Frederic V. the elector Pa- The elec- 
{ctine, to fill their throne. The illegality of this election was er Bots 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by Ferdinand, wo ſaid that he had been % cho. 


| proclaimed ſovereign of the kingdom, and that he had been ſen and 


acknowledged in a general aflembly as ſuch, being the grand- oed 
ion of the emperor Ferdinand, and Anne queen of Bohemia, by king of 
which plea he ſeems to have contended for an hereditary as p,j;,,;z 


well as an elective right. The Bohemians, on the other hand, 


denied 
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141 A GENERAL HISTORY 
denied the validity of his electoral right, which they alledped 
to be local, becauſe he never had taken poſſeſſion of the king. 
dom, which they pretended to be in their diſpoſal. 

Frederic, the elector Palatine, was a young prince of great 
hopes, and was, at this time, conſidered as the head of the 
proteſtant intereſt in Germany, He had been lately married to 
the eldeſt princeſs of England, daughter to James I. and he. 
ſides many other great alltances, he had prince Maurice and 
the duke of Bouillon for his uncles. Though within himſelf 
he was bent upon accepting the regal dignity, yet he applied 
to James for his advice, which was entirely againſt his accept- 
ance of it; but all his other relations and the proteſtant prin. 
ces of the empire were of a different opinion, and he repaired 
to Prague, where he and the electreſs were crowned on the 
1619. 4th of November 1619, by one of the Huffite miniſters. Hi 
title was acknowledged by the republic of Venice, and Bethlin 
Gabor, the Turkiſh waivode of Tranſilvania, who was then 
making a vaſt progreſs in Hungary, and threatened Vienna 
itſelf. The archduke Leopold was then governor of that city, 
and Buquoy, who ſtil] continued to act with ſucceſs in Bobo 

De la Tour mia, was ordered to march to its defence. Being within two 

defeated leagues of Bohemia, he was attacked by de la Tour and the 

near Vi- Moravians in his intrenchments, but without ſucceſs ; for 
en, d. after a deſperate engagement, de la Tour was obliged to retite 
with the loſs of 2000 men. To repair this misfortune, count 
Mansfield gained ſome advantages in Bohemia, and Gabw 

making himſelf maſter of Preſburg gave liberty of conſcience 

to all the Hungarian proteſtants. An aſſembly of the proteſ- 

tants was now met at Nuremberg, where the count de Hohen- 

Zollern acted as deputy for the emperor, but with very little 

ſucceſs. Though the princes did not diſpute his [mper:al title, 

yet they took part with Frederic as king of Bohemia. 

The ca- Nothing could be oppoſed to ſo ſtrong an aſſociation but 

tholic the catholic league, which was revived on this occaſion. The 
league re- ambaſſadors of the emperor, the electors of Mentz, Colon, 
vived. and Triers, with many other catholic princes, met at Wirtz 
burg, where they renewed their league, and aſcertained their 

quotas of men and money with which they were to furniſh 

the emperor for the ſupport of the Imperial authority in B. 

hemia and elſewhere. The pope and ſome of the Talian prin— 

ces followed their example, and his catholic majeſty ordered 

11,000 $5977) veteran foot to march and attack the Palatinate. 

This criſis threatened to determine the fate of popery and 
proteitantiſm, not only in Germany, but all over Europe. Some 

have imagined, that if the court of Great Britain had ated 
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ftrenuouſly for Frederic, the balance muſt have turned in fa- WF ed 

L vour of proteſtantiſm ; but this is not likely. Beſide the aver- Wi .. 
Politics of ſion which James had for ſupporting a cauſe which he con- * 
Jancs 1. demned in his own heart as rebellious, he was not in a con- ap 
king of dition to furniſh either men or money {ſufficient for compleat- th 


Great. ing ſo great an event, and perhaps the diſpoſitions which hs Bt w. 
Britain. | | people 
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gel ;cople ſhewed in favour of Frederic, aroſe from his unwilling- 
8˙ neſs to ſupport him. Beſides motives of conſcience, James, at 


this time, had one of intereſt, ariſing from his hopes of obtain- 


eat ing the infanta of Spain in marriage for his eldeſt ſon. The 
he ſucceſſes of Bethlem Gabor in Hungary were owing to the aſ- 


ſiſtance he received from the Tyur#s; nor is it to be ſuppoſed 
that he could be cordially in the intereſt of the elector Pala- 
tine, Add to thoſe conſiderations, that the houſe of Saxony, 
formerly the bulwark of proteſtantiſm in Germany, was in the 
Imperial intereſt, Upon the whole, therefore, the attempt of 
Frederic to ſeize the Bohemian crown, was that of a young 
and unexperienced prince, prompted by deſigning or deſperate 
men, or by enthuſiaſts who could not form a right judgment. 
The French king, whoſe father had been ſo eminently ſervice- 
able to the proteſtant cauſe, was then a minor; and his mo- 
ther, who was regent, was contented to offer her mediation 
between the contending parties. 

When the campaign of 1620 opened, the diſparity of their 


Auſtria with another army of 25,000 men. "The operations of 
war were for a ſhort time ſuſpended by an aſſembly of the princes 
and free towns at Ulm, where the French ambaſſador, the duke of 
Angouleſme appeared, and offered to take upon himſelf the of- 
fice of mediator ; but this ceſſation was of no long continu= 
ance, as the members could not agree among themſelves on the 
beſt methods for reſtoring public tranquillity. With regard to 
the emperor Ferdinand, = behaved with unuſual moderation ; 
he endeavoured, by his manifeſtos, to perſuade Frederic to 
deſiſt from his pretenſions upon Bohemia, and offered pardon 
to all his followers who would lay down their arms ; but his 

| advances were rejected. By this time Frederic ſaw the vanity 
of his expectations of being joined by the Hungarian or Auj- 

trian malecontents. Bethlem Gabor had declared himfelf king 

of Hungary, where he met with ſuch oppoſition that he could 

ſpare none of his party for another quarrel, and the Upper 

Auſtrians had been obliged to take a new oath of fidelity to 

the emperor. The [mperia/i/ts under the duke of Bavaria now 

amounted to 50,000 men, with whom he penetrated into Bo- 

hemia ; and Spinola, whoſe army was now zo, ooo, was matter 

| of the Palatinate; While the clector of Saxony, with a third 

army on the frontiers of Bohemia, declared and acted vigor- 

ouſly for the emperor. 


they had received only between 2 and 3,000 auxiliaries z nor 
| were they well ſatisfied with Freg-ric in other reſpects. All 
Vor. IX, 9 he 


1620. 
power was eaſily diſcernable. Shinela the ableſt general in Eu- State of 


rope, at the head of 11,000 Spaniſh foot, entered the Lower Pa- the war in 
latinate ; the duke of Bavaria overawed the proteitants of Upper Bohemia. 


The duke of Bavaria, in the emperor's name, again offer- Frederic 
ed pardon to all the Bohemians who would lay down their entirely 
arms, but their obſtinacy, rather than any affection for Frederic, defeated 
kept them in the field. They complained loudly of the diſ- rear 
appointment of their expectations from England, from whence P, gpue, 
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he could do to avert the impending ſtorm, was to ſend a body 
of troops by way of diverſion into Saxony, while his general, 
de la Tour and the prince of Anvali, acted upon the defenſive 
in Bohemia. Henry de Naſſau, and the marquis of Anſpac 
commanded for Frederic in the Palatinate ; but a miſuͤnder. 
ſtanding happening between the Eugliſb who ſerved there, and 
the Germans, nothing effectual was done to oppoſe Spznilq, 
The duke of Bavaria and the count de Buquoy, notwith. 
ſtanding ſome ſharp attacks made on their rear by count 
Mansſiell, were advancing towards Prague itſelf. Frederic, 
army amounted to no more than zo, oo men, with whom he 
reſolved to keep on the deteniive. They were attacked by the 
Vinperialiſis near Moeiſſenberg, in the neighbourhood of Prag,,, 
and though the victory at firft inclined to Frederic, part of 
whoſe troops had been compleatiy diſciplined, yet he was en- 
tirely defeated, with the Joſs of above 5,000 men, beſides 
thoſe who periſhed in the Moldau, his baggage and cannon, 
Frederic ſeeing all loſt, retired to Prague, and from thence to 
Silejia, Next day Prague ſurrendered to the elector of Bata. 
ria, who impriſoned all the heads of the revolt he could ſeize 
ON, 

King James hearing of his ſon-in-law's fate, ſent the lord 
Digby as his ambaſſador to Vienna, to mediate for Frederi, 
not that the crown of Bohemia ſhould be reſtored to him, but 
that he might again be put in poſſeſſion of the Palatinats, 
Ferdinand gave a very ſoothing anſwer to this offer of media- 
tion, and referred the ambaſſador to his confederates. dan/- 


field ſtill kept the field for Frederic, and Silefia continued firm 


to him, by means of the duke of Jagerndorf. This reſiſtance, 
at a time when Ferdinand expected nothing but ſubmiſſion, 
provoked him ſo much, that he laid Frederic and the heads of 
his party under the ban of the empire; upon which the Sil 


ſiaus ſubmitted, and at the interceſſion of the duke of Saxony, 


were pardoned upon their paying 300,000 florins to the em- 
peror. Frederic was, at this time, in Denmark, where the 
king made him great profeſſions of friendſhip, but they ter- 
minated in embaſſics and negociations which proved ineffec- 
tual, for Ferdinand roſe every hour in his demands. He in- 
ſiſted that Frederic, beſides renouncing the crown of Bohens, 
ſhould reſign the Upper Palatinate to the houſe of Bavaria, 
and give him perſonal ſatisfaction, by making his ſubmiſſions 
at PVicina, The bounds of this hiſtory do not admit of our 
giving a particular detail of ail the manifeſtos and wallike 
Operations with which the rojection of thoie harſh terms were 
attended. The projects of Bethleim Gabor, and the proteſtants 
of Hungary, came to nothing, through the perſeverance of the 
[mperialifts. Bohemia was reduced by the duke of Bavaria, 


of the He- Lnſatia by the elector of Saxony, Moravia by the count : 


Buquey, and the emperor, in conſideration of the ſervices 
done him by the clector of Saxomy, gave him the inveſtiture 
of Lufatia, while at the {ame time he gave the duke of Hava: 
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112 à commiſſion for carrying all the other parts of the [rperial 
han into execution, and confirmed his promiſe of inveſting 
him with the electoral dignity, and the dominions that had 
belonged to the late elector Palatine. Nine of the principal 
Bohemian directors, who had managed the affairs of that king- 
dom before Frederic's election, were beheaded, and thoſe of a 
ſubordinate order were hanged or ſuffered other deaths, 

The active count Mansfield was now the only ſupport of Progress 
Frederic's cauſe in Germany. He was till at the head of a fly- of the Ja- 
ing army of 8 or 9,000 men, with which he performed incre- ferialfis. 
dible actions againſt the duke of Bavaria, whoſe troops, how- 
ever, ſurrounded him as he was preparing to penetrate into 
the Lower Palatinate, by the way of Franconia. Mansfield, 
in this diſtreſs, had recourſe to ſtratagem. Being known all 

| over Europe to be a ſoldier of fortune, he propoſed to the 
Bavarian to enter with his army into the /mperial ſervice, and 
amuſed that duke ſo effectually, that he and his troops found 
means to eſcape into the Lower Palatinate, where their pre- 
ſence gave freſh vigour to the cauſe of Frederic. He arrived 
there juſt in time to ſave Frantendal from being taken by the 
Syanißßh general Cordova, whole ſuperiority of numbers had 
obliged Vere, the Engliſb general who commanded the Palatine 
troops, to retire to //orms, while Frederic was ſolliciting in 
Holland and elſewhere for ſuccours, but obtained only magni- 
ficent promiſes. | 


Bethlem Gabor, at the head of the Hungarian malecontents, p,.,,,, 
ſtill ſtood his ground in Hungary, where Buquoy commanded 1 jneq in 


the Imperiali/is and took Preſourg. After that he laid ſiege to 27. 
Neubaufe, but de la Tour coming to its relief, intercepted a * 
convoy, in defending which Bxqnoy was killed, and in him 
the Imperialiſts loft one of their greateſt military ſupports. 
The ſiege of Newhauſe was then raiſed, and Gabor, joined by 
the duke of Fagerndorf, who commanded the proteſtant /Zora- 
vians and Si leſians, retook many places, but they were repulſed 
before Preſdurg. Chriſtiern of Brunſwic, a prince of a very 
extraordinary character, at this time joined the cauſe of Fre- 
deric, Being poſſeſſed of ſeveral very valuable eccleſiaſtical 
livings, he was an enemy to prieſts, almoſt to enthuſtaſm, 
and he wore in his hat one of the electreſs Palatine's gloves, 
in token of his being her profeſſed champion. He raiſed an 
army in Męſiphalia, and joined Mansfield, who had retired to 
Alſace. The prince of Baden Dourlach was likewiſe brought 
over to the ſame cauſe, which now reſumed a ſmiling aſpect. 
Chriſtiern acted with great ſucceſs, but ſome barbarity, in the 
county of La March, and attacked the dominions of the land- 
grave of Heſſe Darmſtadt; and about the fame time, the 
landgrave of Heſſe Calſel, for ſome family reaſons, declared in , 
favour of the elector Palatine. Ferdinand ordered the duke of 
Brunſwic and the landgrave of Heſſe to deſiſt from hottilities, 
and the former was checked by the count of Aubalt, who 
_ commanded the electoral troops of Cologne. The defeat that 
Þ 2 Chriſtiern 
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Chrifliern had received, ſeemed to encreaſe his ferocity. Fal- 
ling back into the countries of Paderbourn and Munſter, he 
_ recruited his army, no man being of ſo profligate a character 
as not to be received into his ſervice; and he 1s ſaid to haye 
"ou guilty of barbarities that diſgraced the cauſe he had eſ. 
ouled. | | 

1 Ferdinand finding the proteſtant cauſe revive, reſolved to de- 
cide it by granting advantageous terms to Bethlem Gabor, 
that he might be at liberty to employ his full force againſt 
the Palatine intereſt. A negociation being begun, Gabor con- 
ſented to renounce the title and kingdom of Hungary, in con- 
ſideration of his being made a prince of the empire, and re- 
cciving the inveſtiture of certain eſtates in Hungary and Si- 
leſia, with many other advantages. This treaty being con- 
cluded, Ferdinand, who about the ſame time married Eleanora, 
the ſiſter of the duke of Mantua, called a diet, in which he 
confirmed the proteſtants in their religious privileges. Thott 
compliances were in a great meaſure owing to the vaſt ſuc- 
cefles of Mansfield in Alſace, where he was oppoſed by count 
Tilly, the Imperial general, who became afterwards fo famous 
in the hiſtory of Germany. The marquis of Baden Dowrlach 
was, at this time, in the field at the head of 16,000 well ap- 
pointed troops, and a large train of artillery, and had begun 
his march to join Mansfield, when he learned that the latter, 
by one of thoſe military ſtratagems of which he was fo great 
a maſter, had gained a conſiderable advantage over 7105. 
This induced him to change his reſolution, and he advanced 
i towards Tz/ly that he might have the glory of compleating 
He joins his deſtruction. Frederic, who about that time had arrived at 
Manj- Mansfield's army from Holland, through France, which he tra- 
feld's verſed in diſguiſe, endeavoured to diſſuade the marquis from 
army, this march; but it was too late, and T/ly having been rein- 
forced by ſome Spaniſh regiments, killed 2,000 of his men, 
took his cannon and baggage, and it was with difficulty that 
the marquis eſcaped with part of his cavalry to 17ansficld, 
who was then beſieging Lademburg, which he took, and put 
its garrifon to the ſword. That active general then marched 
againſt the archduke Leopold, who was befieging Frankenda!, 
Alansficld having cut in pieces a detached part of his army, 
filled the reſt with ſuch a panic, that they fled with the lols 
of all their artillery and magazines, and Mansfield's ſoldiers 

killed 2, ooo of them in the purſuit. | 
which Mansfield then re-crofled the Rhine, and joined Frederic 
amounts and the marquis of Baden, by which their army amounted to 
to 20, co 20,000 men. If it had been poſſible for ſo ſmall a force to 
men, have re-eſtabliſhed Frederic in his Palatinate, the zeal and abi- 
lities of Mansſield would have done it. But he was obliged 
to make war as a partizan : he had no magazines but what 
he took from his enemies; his troops had no ſubſiſtence but 
what they raiſed from contributions and plunder, and the 
ſlighteſt check was ſufficient to interrupt the operations = 
7 | Woe 
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whole campaign. On the other hand, Th and the Dmpe- 

ia generals had at their backs large opulent countries, from 

which they were plentifully ſupplied with proviſions of all 

kinds, Their troops were regularly paid, and they could ea- 

fily recover any unfortunate blow in the courſe of a campaign. 
Twenty thouſand men, however, was a very conſiderable ar- 

my, and it ravaged the biſhopric of Spire, plundered the 
country of the landgrave of Heſſe Darm/iaat, with whom the 
landgrave of Heſſe was at variance, and made himſelf pri- 

ſoner. Tilly was all this while reinforcing his army and watch- 

| ing his opportunity, which he found and improved fo well, 

that he attacked or cut off the rear of Mansſield's army, 

and the main body was obliged in great diſorder and confuſion, but they 
being deſtitute of money and proviſions, to fly into the Pala- are de- 
tinate. The duke of Brunſwic's army was now all the re- feated, 
ſource which Frederic had. Chriſtiern had been very ſucceſs- 

ful in his ravages in the countries _ the Lippe, and had 

fixed his head quarters at Lipfladt. The [mperialifts, under 

the prince of Anhalt, having been reinforced with 10,000 men, 

ſent them from the Low Countries, threatened to beſiege him in 

that city : but he was favoured by a diverſion made by the 

Dutch, which obliged the archdutcheſs, governeſs, to recall 

her troops. Chriſtiern, upon this, began his march to join 
Frederic and Mansfield in the Palatinate. In his progreſs he was 
attacked by Til, who waited for him at Hanau, and en- 

; tirely defeated ; his infantry, conſiſting of 6,0:0 men, were as is the 
| killed, drowned, or made priſoners, and all he himſelf could duke of 
* do, after acting with great bravery, was to join Mansfield Brunfwic, 
f with five troops of horſe. This defeat of Chri/tzern neither 
diſcouraged him nor Mansfield; they ſtuck cloſe by Frederic, 

who thought proper to releaſe the landgrave of Darm/tadt, 

but the marquis of Baden Dourlach diſmiſſed his troops, and 

took refuge in Hochberg; while the elector, with the other heads 

of the party, retired to Alſace. In this ſtate of affairs, diſ- 

| couraging as it was for the proteſtant cauſe, Ferdinand ſtill 

ſeemed to be in ſuſpenſe. His plauſible treatment of all the great 

powers in Europe, Spain excepted, who applied in favour of 
Frederic, had hitherto kept them quiet, and none of them 
proceeded farther than ſollicitations. He plainly ſaw, that if 

| Great Britain, France, or Denmark ſhould enter upon hoſtili- 

ties, Frederic might ſoon reinſtate himſelf in his Palatinate, 

and his miniſters, at laſt, fairly intimated, that his Inpertal 
majeſty could do no effectual ſervice to the Palatine unleſs he 

ſhould apply for it without having arms in his hand. PFrede- 

ic took the hint, diſmiſſed the brave Mansfield and Chriftiern 

from his ſervice, and retired to Sedan, juſt about the time that 

the [mperiali/ts, under Tilly, had compleated the conqueſt of 

the Palatinate, which they cruelly ravaged, and by their re- 
ſtoring popery in every place where it was poſſible to int ro- 

duce it, they plainly diſcovered that the war on their part was 


religious as well as temporal. : 
L 3 Mansfeld 
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Mansfield and the duke of Brunſwic were at this time x 
the head of 10,000 foot, and 8,000 horſe, and dreaded or 
courted by all the powers of Europe. They hovered ncx 
Sedan, as being undetermined what party to embrace; but, 
at laſt, penetrating into France to aſſiſt the Hugonots there, and 
to raiſe the ſiege of Bergen-op-zoom, they were defeated, 
with the loſs of 5,000 killed and wounded, by the duke of 
Nevers, and Gonzales, the Spaniſb general. In this battle the 
duke of Brunſibic loſt his right arm. Mansfield, undiſmayed 
by this blow, entered into the ſervice of the States General, 
continued his march, and forced Spinola to retire from before 


| e, nr Ferdinaud having thus gained his ends thro 
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divided. 


the puſillanimity of the king of England, by whole advice Fre. 
deric had difarmed himſelf, ventured to throw off the maſk by 
proceeding with the utmoſt ſeverity againſt the Bohemian pro- 
teſtants, and forcing all the towns in his hereditary dominion 
to receive popiſh magiſtrates. All the proteſtant churches in 
Prague were ſhut up, their miniſters were obliged to leave 
that city in four hours, and its univerſity was conſigned to 
the Jeſuits. The proteſtant princes complained of this, but 
Ferdinand was now next to abſolute in the empire, and calling 
a diet at Ratiſbon, he, by his Imperial power, transferred the 
electoral dignity of the Palatinate to Maximilian, duke of Pa- 
varia. This deſtination was neither agreeable to the funda- 
mental laws of the empire, nor the inclinations of the Rama 
catholic powers, particularly of Spain, which was then carneſtiy 
cultivating friendſhip with Great Britain. The electors, and 
other princes of that communion in the empire were in hopes 
of coming in for part of the ſpoils, but were diſappointed; 
and Ferdinand truſted to their diviſions for the execution and 
confirmation of his own award. In a ſubſequent diet, Ferd:- 
nand ſolemnly inveſted 7ax:milian with the electoral dignity, 
though half the princes of the empire were ready to take arms 
againſt him. N 
To appeaſe the king of Spain, he gave him up a large 
ſhare of the Lorber Palatinate, and he gratified the landgrave 
of Darmiſtadt, the archbiſhop of AMlentz, and the biſhops of 
Forms and Spire, with other portions of the ſame, as they 
lay molt convenient for their ſeveral dominions. The em- 
peror, at tne fame time, transferred the landgraviate oi 
MAarfturg to the houſe of Darmstadt, and found means to make 
the clector of Saxory, the moſt powerful proteſtant prince 
then in Gcrnium, caſy with regard to the unjuſt arrangements 
he had made. To manifeſt his power to the utmoſt, Ferd:- 
nand diſpatched commiſtaries to require the ſlates of Lower 
Saxony to diſmiſs from their frontiers the duke of Brunſibic, 
who vas {till at the head of a conſiderable army. They were 
obliged to comply, and the duke in his march to join Man: 
fell was defeated by Til), with the loſs of 3,000 men. Mans 
Hel hearing of this defeat, intrenched his army ſo between 
3 * -þ fo ' . 
£mbarn and pen, that Tilly durſt not attack him; and 65057 
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of the remains of the Brumſtbic army, entered into the ſer- 
vice of the States General, but in the mean while, 72¼ fell 
into Nſiphalia, where he took Lipſtadt. The States General 
had the honour of being, at this period, the only bulwarks of 
Furope againſt the houſe of Aagtria; but all that their gene- 
rals, the princes Maurice and Henry of Orange, could do, 
was to act upon the defenſive, The emperor's generals de- 
ſeated Bethlem Gabor in Hungary, where he was railing new 
commotions, and he was forced to promiſe never again to 
take part with the enemies of the houſe of Auſtria. In ſhort, 
F:rdinand, at this time, acted as the tyrant of Germany. 

The cauſe of the elector Palatine became every day more The king 
2nd more that of proteſtantiſm, and the king of Pine, at of Exoland 
laſt, grew ſenſible of the deluſion he had been laid under by embarks 
Hain. He furniſhed Mansfield with money to make a diver- in the 
fon into the Spanz/h dominions, and the princes bf the Lorber Palatine's 
Saxeny applied to Chriſtian king of Deamark, who partly caule, 
through vanity, partly through intereſt, undertook to be their 
champion, inſtead of the duke of Brumſibic, who, at this 
time, reſigned his command. This was the foundation of the 
great ſcheme for reducing the power of the houſe of Au/iria, 
which was afterwards ſo ſucceſsfully purſued by Gu/tavns 
Adolphus; it is but doing juſtice to the memory of king James, 
to own that the original deiign was planned out in his council, 
and aſſiſted by his money. Chriſtian having taken proper 
meaſures for the tranquillity of his own dominions, was ac- 
knowledged to be the head of the princes and ſtates of the 
circle of Lower Saxony. Having declared war againſt the 
emperor, he took poſt in the neighbourhood of Bremen, 
where Mansfield and the duke of Brunſwic joined him with 
the troops, which the Eugliſb money had enabled them to 
raiſe. Tilly and the famous /Yallen/tein, now created duke of 
Friedland, oppoſed them, but they were obliged by Chriſtian to 
raiſe the ſiege of Nienburg, though it was carred on with the 
utmoſt fury by Tilly, who loft a great number of men in his 
retreat. The duke of Saxony, by this time, had propoſed a 
negotiation for peace, but to no purpoſe, and his Daniſh 
majeſty having received conſiderable ſubſidies from his allies, 
the war recommenced. Tilly and Hallenſtein obliged Chriſtian 
to abandon Hamelen and Minden, and to entrench himſelf 
under the cannon of Verden, in expectation of a reinforce- 
ment of 12,000 men, promiſed him by the States General, £46 

Charles I. had now ſucceeded to the crown of Great Bri- , T2: 
tain, The expences of his marriage, and the backwardneſs 
of his people to truſt him with money, diſabled him from b 
ſupporting the proteſtants ſo vigorouſly as he undoubtedly in- 7 , 
tended, and early in the ſpring of the year 1626, the admini- he King 
ſtrator of Magdeburg was defeated by Mallenſtein, but in the t %% 
mean while Ferdinand procured the crown of Hungary for his mark. 
eldeſt ſon. Though Chriſtian could not be reckoned among 


the great. generals of his age, = he was hearty and forward 
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in the cauſe he had eſpouſed, and while he ſuffered himſelf to 
be adviſed by Mansfield, he made head beyond expectation 
againſt the two Imperial generals. Not having a great opi- 


nion of his troops, who were but new raiſed, he kept upon 


Countries. 


Af, As, Fe 2 
acteated, 


the defenſive, and avoided a general battle with ſo much art, 
that T:/ly was more than once on the point of retreating, 
when he became maſter of Calenberg, the biſhopric of Hilde. 
fheim, and the dutchy of Brunſwic, all of them plentiful 
Chri/tian dividing his army into three parts, took 
ſeveral places in the biſhopric of Hildeſbeim. The duke of 
Jeimar, who acted under him, reduced the biſhopric of 
Ofnaburg, and might have opened his way through Munſier, 
to the ate but, for pecuniary reaſons, he rejoined 
Chriſtian on the banks of the Alle, while Tilly took the im- 
portant city of Gottingen. The king, inſtead of making ſome 
effort in the field, to give the [mperiali/ts a diverſion, undertook 
the ſieges of ſome unimportant places; and Tully at laſt, 
watching his opportunity, forced him to come to a gene. 
ral engagement, in which the latter was defeated, with the 
loſs. of the landgrave of Hleſſe, many of his beſt general 
officers, po Danes who were killed, and almoſt double the 
number taken priſoners, This battle was fought on the 28th 
of Augußt, and the king of Denmark was obliged to fly with 
part of his cavalry to Holſtein. 

Neither Mansfield nor the duke of Brunſwic were concern- 
ed in this battle, they being at the head of the other two 
diviſions of the proteſtant army. Mansfield undertook to 
watch the motions of Mallenſtein, and retook the province of 
Aagdebourg. Purſuing his march towards Silgſa, the [mperia- 
liſis took poſſeſſion of a bridge, and while Mansfield was en- 
deavouring to force it, that he might penetrate into Hunzary, 
having outmarched Wallenſtein, the latter came up with him 
at Deſſau, and beat his army, ſo that he was obliged to retire 
towards Brandenburg with a vaſt lois of infantry, baggage and 
artillery. Gabor was then in arms againſt the Imperialiſis in 
Flungary, and favoured by the Turks. Mansfield's aim was to 
join him, and he was ſo far from being diſcouraged by his late 
defeat, that he took the field again with 25,000 men, and though 
cloſely followed by Wallenſtein, he effected his junction with 
Gabor. But while all Europe was in expectation of ſome de- 
ciſive blow being given to the houſe of Auftria, from that 
quarter, the brave Mansſield found himſelf betrayed. Gabor 
and the Hungarian malecontents were at this time far ad— 
vanced in a treaty with the houſe of Auſtria, and Mansfield 
inſtead of entering upon any important action, ſaw his army 
daily rotting away, by the diſeaſes which the autumnal rains 
and the want of proviſions produced. But the diſcovery of 
Gabor's treachery ſunk deeper into Mansfield's ſpirits than 
all his illuſtrious defeats had ever done. Finding himſelf at- 
tacked by a ſlow fever, which ſome writers pretend was the 
effect of poiſon, he left the remains of his army to the 7 of 
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and ſet out, attended. with ſome of his officers, for 
Venice; but found himſelf mortally ſeized at a village near 
Tora in Dalmatia. Perceiving he was near his end, he gave 
orders that he ſhould be dreſt in his richeſt apparel, and he 
expired ſtanding, ſupported by two of his domeſtics, with all 
the ſentiments that became a chriſtian hero and patriot, at 
the age of 49. 

This great general was the natural ſon of the governor of 
Iurembourg, but being legitimated, he had received an excel- 
lent education, and ſerved an apprenticeſhip to war in the 
Inperial and Spaniſh armies. Being diſguſted at a repulſe he 
received from the emperor Rodolph, he enliſted himſelf in the 
oteſtant cauſe, which he ſerved with incredible ſpirit and 
intrepidity to his lateſt breath. No general of his time knew, 


Gabor, 


he did after victory, and he may be ſaid to have been in his 
own perſon, for ſome time, the ſole ſupport of the proteſtant 
cauſe in Germany. In his private life, he was open, unſuſ- 
pecting, and generous, beyond example. Having diſcovered 
that his principal ſecretary held a correſpondence with his 
chief rival, and enemy, Buquoy, he gave him 3oo rix-dollars, 
and diſmiſſed him, with a letter, recommending him to that 
count's ſervice. At another time, having diſcovered that his 
zpothecary had been bribed to poiſon him, he gave him 
money, that his neceſſities might not tempt him to perpe- 
trate ſuch crimes for the future. As he was a ſoldier of for- 
tune, his bounty and magnificence obliged him to inſiſt upon 
high terms for his ſervices, which were not always complied 
with; but they who declined them, always found reaſon to 
repent their doing ſo. The Dutch uſed to obferve, that his 
ſervices were excellent, but his payment extravagant, for 
which reaſon they employed him too little. Fames I. knew 
his merit, and rewarded it nobly ; though he never was pro- 
perl in his ſervice, he not having the courage to- employ 
bim. | 

This year was likewiſe diſtinguiſhed by the death of ano- 
ther great proteſtant general, the duke of Zrunſwwic, who died 
when he was no more than 3o years of age, the fellow labourer 
of Mansfield. That prince had great talents for war, and 
was ſincere and zealous for the cauſe he eſpouſed ; but his 
violence of temper often hurried him into overſights, and his 
batred of prieſts, ſometimes roſe to inhumanity. The Impe- 
nalifts having now nothing to fear on the fide of Hungary, 
ih reſumed the fiege of Nienburg, which was reinforced by 
the king of Denmar#, whoſe army, by the auxiliaries he had 
received from France and Holland, now amounted to 24,0 o 
loot, and 15,000 horſe. Tilly not being able to face this 
amy, amuſed it with marches and countermarches, during 
great part of the campaign, till he could be joined by duke 


Maximilian of Saxony; but the woctul conſequences 1 the 
eaths 
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his death 


and cha- 
racter. 


ſo well as he did, the art of finding reſources after a defeat; 
ir he always then appeared greater and more terrible than 


Duke of 
Brunſwic 
died. 
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deaths of the two great proteſtant generals, as likewiſe that gx 
the duke of Saæxe-Meimar, which happened about the {ms 
time, now appeared. The Auſtrians took Brandenburg, th, 
king of Denmark was obliged to intrench himſelf on the 
banks of the J/e/er; daily ſkirmiſhes paſted, to the diſadyan- 
tage and diſcouragement of the proteſtants, and, at laſt, the 
Iinperialiſts, under the duke of Lunenburg, to draw the yr 
out of Germany, ſuddenly made an irruption into Holſſein, to 
which the king of Denmark was obliged to detach 1 2,000 9 


his beſt troops. This movement left Tilh at liberty to act x; 


be pleaſed. He took Northeim, Havelberg, and the fort neg 
Ardemburg, with many other places of importance, and wa; 
upon the point of conquering Holſtein, when its duke prope. 
ed an accommodation. Here the war ſeemed to be at a criſs, 
and proteitaniiſm to be at its laſt gaſp. Tilly preſcribed, inſtead of 
treating. He demanded that his Daniſh majeſty ſhould de. 


Haughty liver up to the emperor the fortreſs of Gluck/tadt, and refizn 
demand of all the poſſeſſions and claims he had in Germany, beſides pay. 
the Impe- ing for the expences of the war, and opening the navigation 


11411071 
from the 
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and the 
elector 
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of the Sound to the Iuiperialiſis. Thoſe terms being reſected, 
Tilly proceeded to the conqueſt of Holſtein, where he drove 
the Danyb king and army from poſt to poſt, taking every 
place that ſtood in his way, till Chriſtian was obliged to fly to 
Jutlaud. Even there, he was followed by the Iiperialiſi, 
who either cut in pieces his troops, or obliged them to enlil 
in their ſervice. 

In Lawer Saxony, Nienburg being no longer ſupplied by the 
Danes, was forced to ſurrender. The elector of Brandenburg, 


and the marquis of Baden Dourlach, detached themſelves and 


their ſubjects from the proteitant league, as did many other 
princes, who thought that the power of the houſe of Auſtrin 
was now uncontroulable, at the very time that the diſtreſſes 
of the proteſtants were inventing the means of their delive- 
Trance. Ferdinand, though he had bore his ſucceſles with great 
moderation, and never diſcouraged any ſollicitations made in 
favour of the Palatine, yet could not help manifeſting his am- 
bition, where fair profeſſions would no longer ſerve his pur- 
poſes. Beiides England and Holland, the dukes of L:r- 
rain and MWirtemberg interceded with ſo much earneſtnels, 
that Ferdinand was, at laſt, obliged to explain himſelf, by e- 
manding Frederic to aſłk him pardon, to renounce the crown 
of Bohemia, to eſtabliſh the catholic religion in the Palatinate, 
and to pay for the expences of the war, but the duke of 
Bavaria wes ſtill to retain the electoral dignity. Thoſe de- 
mands were found too impracticable to be complied with; 
and, from thenceforth, Ferdinand took meaſures, as he now 
thought himſelf powerful enough to effect it, for rendering 
himſelf ſuperior to the Germanic conſtitution, and indepen- 
dent in the exerciſe of his prerogative, upon all the electors, 
Roman catholic, as well as proteſtant. He gave the biſhopric 0: 
Halberſladt, with the abbey of Hir/chfeld, and the biſno- 
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rics of Straſbourg and Paſſau, to his ſon William, and intend- 
ed to have given him likewiſe, the biſhoprics of Aagdebourg and 
Bremen. His minifters and generals made no ſecret, thar the 
'oteftants were to be deprived of all the eccleſiaſtical poſ- 
ſeſlons they had ſeized or ſecularized, that their: religion was 
to be no longer tolerated in Germany, and that the electors 
would be reduced to a condition not better than that of the 
titular grandees of Spain. That their actions might corre- 
fond with their threatenings, they quartered their troops in- 
differently, upon the Roman catholics and the proteſtants, and 
even the duke of Bavaria, and the elector of Triers, began 
to form ſecret connections with France, as the only power who 
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could deliver them from being ſwallowed up by the houſe of 


Auſtria. 


Cardinal Richelieu was then the firſt miniſter of France, A diet at 
and was fully convinced of the neceſſity of checking the Malbau- 
Juftrian greatneſs; but he was on the eve of a war with end 


England, and doubtful of his ſituation with Savoy, and the 
Italian princes. All he could do, was to ſupply the king of 


Denmark with money, to prevent his ſinking under his mis- 


fortunes, and to ſend a miniſter to offer his maſter's mediation 
between the emperor and the proteſtants, and ſecretly to em- 
barraſs the intended election of a king of the Romans, which 


was accordingly delayed; but the crown of Bohemia was 


placed upon the king of Fungary's head. A diet, however, 
was opened at Mulbauſen, where the French envoy, Marche- 
ville, made many plauſible propofals for the peace, which he 
urged fo artfully, that the Inperial miniſters could not con- 
ceal from the diet, their maſter's real deſigns upon the liber- 
ties of the empire, and of reſuming the eccleſiaſtical ter- 
ritories, poſſeſſed by proteſtant princes, but they found 
themſelves unable to ſucceed in the laſt mentioned ſcheme. 
When the affair of the elector Palatine came to be debated, 
the Reman catholic electors were willing that he ſhould be 
reinſtated in his dominions, or the greateſt part of them 
but they inſiſted upon his aſking pardon of the emperor, and 
his renouncing the crown of Bohemia, and the electoral 
dignity, threatening, that if he refuſed to comply, they 
would take arms on the ſide of the emperor. In the mean 
while, the king of Denmark, with the money he had received 
from Richelieu, equipped a fleet, with which he ravaged the 
ſea coaſts belonging to the Imperial party, but he could not 
prevent Staden, which had in it an Engliſh garriſon, com- 
manded by colonel Morgan, from being taken by T/ly, after 
an obſtinate reſiſtance, and the war in thoſe parts was car- 
ried on with great ſucceſs againſt the [mperiali/ts. Ferdinand 


could not, with indifference, ſee the flouriſhing ſtate of the 
Hanſe towns, and demanded that they ſhould aſſiſt him in 
eſtabliſhing a new company, to whom the paſſage of the 
Saund ſhould be open for carrying en a trade in the north. 


They ſaw his drift, refuſed his requeſt, offered to be * 
ut 
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king of 


Denmark, 
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but prepared to defend themſelves. A congreſs was held x 
Lubec, where the proteſtant cauſe wore ſo good a face, thy 
the Daniſh commiſſioners inſiſted upon the reſtitution of 1 
that had been taken from their maſter, and upon liberty 
of conſcience being exerciſed over all the Lower Saxony 
while the Inperialiſis inſiſted upon their former terms, with 
very little abatement, and that all their allies ſhould be com- 
prehended in the treaty. 


allen- Mallenſtein, by this time, had obtained his favourite point, . 
 feincreat- that of being created duke of Mecklenburg, by the emperor, E 


ed duke who had put the former dukes under the ban of the empire, 
of Meck> He was in hopes of perpetuating that noble dutchy in hi; Wii. 
| tzburg., family, and as it lay between Denmar# and the empire, he 5 
= was afraid, that if the war was renewed, he might loſe pof- 
= ſeſſion of it. The differences which had been ſtarted at Lube, 
a carried the Imperial commiſſaries to him, who they knew en- Wi 1 

joyed the emperor's confidence, to aſk for inſtructions, hoy 


far they could recede from their demands. To oblige the 1 
king of Denmar#, he mollified the terms; ſo as to be entirely 1 
acceptable to his Daniſb majeſty, but with an excluſion of the 9 
dukes of Mecklenburg from their former dominions. The ; 
congreſs fill continued at Lubec, where Wallenſtein's terms ; 


were accepted. The electoral rights of the duke of Bavaria th 
were confirmed, but thoſe of the Palatine rejected. His 
Daniſh majeſty, however, {till entertained a warm friendſhip 
for the duke of Mechlenburg, who had been preſcribed for lo 
adhering to his intereſt, and a reſentment againſt the duke of 
Holſtein, who had entered into a ſeparate treaty with the em- 
. peror, for himſelf, during the late war. In the conferences {; 
at Lubec, the great Gu/iavns Adolphus was thought of ſo little 00 
conſequence by the emperor, that his ambaſſador had been 
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4" thi refuſed a ſeat in the aſſembly. This flight, perhaps, would , 
5 Scheme not have determined Claus to the part he afterwards (0 7 
Wi laid ſor re- illuſtriouſſy acted, had he not previouſly concerted with 9 
8 dueing the the courts of England and France, a deep laid plan for the re- 7 
N imperial duction of the Austrian power. He encouraged his Daniſh þ 
power. majeſty in proceeding to hoſtilities againſt Holſtein, his In- q 
 perial majeſty's ally, and the emperor plied Chriſtian with q 
repeated monitorial letters to deſiſt. While this quarre] was 4 
in dependence, the emperor Ferdinand enjoyed an imaginary 1 
triumph, and a feeming ſtate of ſecurity. He publiſhed an ( 
ordonnance at Vienna, commanding the proteſtants to reſtore 1] 
all the eccleſiaſtical poſſeſſions and effects, that had come into n 
their hands ſince the pacification of Paſſau, and he committed } 
the execution of it to /7allen/len, ] 
proceed. The Roman catholics eaſily perceived, that the ſame power | 
ines of an Which then unjuſtly operated againſt the proteſtants, might D 
aſſembly affect themſelves, and they joined in remonſtrances againſt it, 1 
at Heidl. in an aſſembly which was held at Heidelberg, where the 
berg. elector of Saxony preſided. That prince was then poſſeſſed of ; 
k 


great treaſures, and was in the ſecret of the 6 
| | | eracy, 


tecurity, which was dictated by the opinion he entertained of 
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that had been formed againſt the houſe of Auſtria. 
's agents and commiſlaries, being excluded from 
ve meeting, he ventured to Jay it before its members, who 
© carefully concealed it, that the emperor, the three eccle- 
ſaltical electors, and the duke of Bavaria, were entirely ig- 
norant of it, when they met at the diet of Ratiſbon. The 
temper of the princes there ſtartled the emperor, who now 
thought that nothing could ſtand before him. Even the elector 
of Bavaria declared, that the deliberations of the diet could 
not be free, while Ferdinand had 150,005 troops in Germany, 
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and joined with the catholic princes, in deſiring he would 27515 
lift from his edit of revocation of the eccleſiaſtical bene- 2 2 
| 2 bes 


fces, and confirm the treaty of Paſſau for forty years to come. 


miſſed 


Hrdinand did all he could to ſoften this peremptory oppoſition, 3 


in which the princes perſevered fo ſtrenuouſſy, that he was 
obliged to diſmiſs Mallenſtein from his command, and to re- 
duce his army to 40,000 men, but thoſe were veterans. 

This diſmiſſion was not fo cautiouily managed, as to pre- 
yent Ferdinand from perceiving that the duke of Bavaria 


command, 


which is 


was at the bottom of the oppoſition to his meaſures, and aſ- en to 


pired to be king of the Romans. 
ported for Ferdinand to cruſh him, and it was with difficulty 
that he evaded his being put at the head of the army, the 
command of which was given to Tilly, who was unexcepti- 
onably qualified for the ſame. Mallenſtein diſſembled his re- 
ſentment and kept up his ſtate ; which was far beyond that 
of the emperor himſelf. At this diet the ambaſſadors of two 
great crowned heads appeared, one from Charles I. of Eng- 
land, and the other from the French king; but nothing was 
done effectually for the ſervice of the deprived elector I alatine, 
and the French court ſaid, that it would not be debarred from 


giving aſſiſtance to its ally the king of Sweden, who by this King of 


The duke was too well ſup- “ ys 


time had declared war againſt the houſe of A»/?ria, alledging "IR 
among other reaſons, foreign to this part of our hiftory, that een : 


Ferdinand had arbitrarily deprived the two dukes of Mechlen- 
bung of their dominions, and had unjuſtly ſeized upon many 
eſtates in the Lower Saxony, and Pomerania, and treated his 
Swediſh majeſty in a manner unbecoming his dignity. What- 
ever might be in thoſe allegations, it is certain, that England 
and France very properly thought, that the /nperial power in 
Germany was at this time dangerous to the liberties of Europe. 
The king of Denmar#'s vanity was touched at ſeeing the 
preference given to the Szbede; but he was made eaty by 
France, and Guftavus rendered himielf maſter of the iſle of 
Rugen, by which he ſecured to himſelf two important poſts. 


He then ſurprized Stetin; notwithſtanding the reluctance ex- 


preſſed by Bogiſlaus duke of Pomerania, at his becoming 
maſter of the place ; nay, he even obliged that prince to make 
a temporary reſignation of his ſovereignty into bis hands dur- 
ing the war. Ferdinand all this time remained wrapt up in a 


his 


war a- 
gainſt the 
houſe ot 
Auſir:a. 
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his own greatneſs, the contempt he had for the Swediſh Powe 
and the ruined condition of Denmark. He had imagined thi 
Great Britain would not interfere in the war; but when he 
ſaw Charles I. ſend 8000 troops to the aſſiſtance of Gu/tay, 
he deigned to write a threatening letter, commanding Cf 
tavus to return to his own country, on pain of being driven 
do it by the whole force of the houſe of Auſtria. 
He in- Gu/tavis treated this meſſage with the contempt it deſerveq. vi 
vades and as he was to receive from France a ſubſidy of 1, 200,00 pr 
| Germany, livres, he agreed to grant the Roman catholic princes of the be 
| " empire, the duke of Bavaria eſpecially, a neutrality, if they Wi th 


did not aſſiſt the emperor, and that the Roman catholic reli. by 
gion ſhould {till be exerciſed in the conquered places. [t i; pe 
amazing that Gv/tavus, in this expedition, met with more tl 
oppolition from the proteſtants, than he did from the Rona n! 
catholic princes. The latter gradually embraced a neutrality, ol 
but the former were afraid of provoking the emperor, and of l 


being puniſhed before the Swedes could aſſiſt them, even if they 1 
ſhould but appear to be neutral. An aſſembly was held at h 
Lei tic, conſiſting of the electors and princes of Saxony and h 
Brandenburg, the landgrave of Heſſe, the duke of Brunſur- a 
His pro- Lunenburg, the marquis of Baden, with the other heads of the t 
grets German proteitants, and deputies from four of their great a 
there, citics, where they had under conſideration, the means of re- t 
ducing the Iinperial power, which they propoſed to do, by 
railing and maintaining an army of 40,000 men, but inde- 
pendent of Gu/favus. They ſent Ferdinand a formal intima- 
tion of their intentions, and he condemned them ; upon which 
they began ſeriouſly to reflect on the danger they were in from 
the auiterity of Ferdinand, and to think of itrengthening them- 
ſelves by favouring Gy/tavus, whoſe progreſs by this time was 
incredibly rapid. He had taken Colberg, Frankfort on the 
Oder, and Dammin, in the depth of winter. Tilly command- 
&d the Iinperial troops, but perceived that he was not now the 
firſt general of his age. He was encamped in the neighbour- 
tood of AZaodebourg, from whence he marched and retock 
#rankjort upon the Oder, but it was again taken by the king 
of Sꝛbcden, who gave it up to be plundered by his foldiers, 
becauſe the inhabitants favoured his enemies. | 
The elector of Saxony continued ſtill irreſolute, partly on 
account of his connections with the emperor, partly becauſe 
ho withed to ſee Cermany delivered from the Imperial tyranny 
by the Icague: of Leipſie, rather than by Guſſauus. Tilly hav- 
ing loſt Fan fert laid ſiege to Magdeburg, and the elector ot 
Saxony denied Guf/tavus a pallage through his territory to re- 
lieve it. Gigſtavus unwilling to make that elector his declared 
cnemy, beſieged and took Peot/dam with many other places 
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- | W's upon the Elbe; but Tilly took Magdeburg, That unhappy 
WHO #40 city had been long the object of the Aufirian reſentment, 
435% which was now gratified to the full, Ti/ly put 40,000 of the 


burg. inhabitants to death, and his ſoldiers. after plundering 3 le. 
3 | * 
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duced it to aſhes. This cruelty at once created caution and 
horror in the electors of Saxony and Þrandenburg., The army 
of Gu//avus did not conſiſt of above 30,000 Swedes, beſides 
his Eugliſb auxiliaries, and the emperor having now mace 
ce in Italy, had drawn his troops from thence into Ger- 
nay, Gu/ravus, who had relied on the proteſtant electors 
and princes, thought that they were rather afraid than un- 
willing to aſſiſt him, and he reſolved to give them a plaufible 
retext for breaking their timid neutrality, He appeared 
before the gates of Berlin, and threatened to lay it in aſnes, if 
they were not opened to his army. The elector of Branden- 
urg obeyed, and not only admitted his troops, but gave him 
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It is polfeſſion of the ſtrong fortreſs of Spandau, during the con- 

more tinuance of the war, and a free paſſage through all his domi- 

22 nions. This ſucceſs of Guſtavus, determined the landgrave 4 G ,_ 
ality, WY of Ha, who had been intimidated by the threats of Tily, te „ 
nd of follow the example of the Brandenburg elector. He entered , j 3 
they into a convention with GuιEj)us, (who promiſed to reinſtate G 7 _ 
1d at him in all the fiefs, which the rapacity of the Auſtrian houſe 
and had wrongfully taken from him) to give him admittance into 

101 all the ſtrong places of his dominions, which were, however, 


f the to be reſtored to him, upon the determination of the war, 
Treat and to aſſiſt him vigorouſly with all his forces. This conven- 


fe- tion was of infinite ſervice to Guſtavus; and the elector of 
„ by Saxony, who likewiſe had been threatened by 72/9, reſolved to 
1de- follow the landgrave's example, as ſoon as Gu/tauus palicd 
ma- the Eibe. | N ä 
hich The treaty between thoſe two powers, was pretty much of 
rom the ſame nature as that which Gauftavzs had concluded with 
em- the landgrave; but each party obliced himſelf not to enter in- 
was to any negotiation with the emperor without the conſent of 
the the other. The elector reviewed his army, which conſiſted of 
nd- 15,009 men, and a proportionable train of artillery, at Torgar, 
the and marched to Hittinberg, where the elector met with the 
ur- marquis of Brandenburg, and Gr/tavus. The dilatory mea- 
"ok ſures of the two eleEtors had given Tilly fome advantages ; 
ing for he was now maſter of Hall and Leipfic, near which his 
155 army was encamped. The elector of Saxony, grieved at ſeeing 
his dominions a prey to two armies, prefied Gu/tavys to 
on hazard a general battle. The king ſeemed ſhy, the better to 
uſe fathom the elector's intention; but perceiving that the latter 
ny as reſolved to riſl: every thing, he formed the order of battle. 
W Tills opinion, in the Zizperial council of war was, that he 
of ſhould continue in his trenches, till he received the reinforce- 
e- ments he expected; but in this he was over-ruled by the 
ed counts Patenheim and Fur/lenberg, the officers next in com- 
es mand under him, and he was obliged to advance his army into 
py the plain of Breinienftelll. Tilly ſaw the Swediſh army advance 
t, with an order and diſcipline, of which he thought no troops 
he but his own were capable, and which gave bim a preſage of 
4 the event of the day. He fell for fore minutes into an ab- 
e | lencs. 
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who de- ſence of mind, during which, the other generals made a m fi 
feats the injudicious order of battle. When he recovered, he altered; Wil th 
Is peria- to vaſt advantage. Each army was about 40, ooo ſtrong ce 
lifts at the Giſtavus charged the left wing of the Imperialiſie, which, bya be 
battle of falſe motion, had been detached from their main body, and ſu 
Leipfic. routed it, while Til iy at the head of his cavalry, did the ſane P 
by the Saxon troops, who were raw and unexperienced. 610 ne 
tabus returned in time from the purſuit, and ordering a diy. 5 
ſion of his army, under Tafeld, one of his officers, to join 
him, he fell upon the victorious part of the Imperial army 
defeated it, took their cannon ; and Tilly, who was woundel 
by three muſket-ſhots in his body, was with the utmoſt dig. 
culty carried off to Hall by the duke of Saxe-Lawenbure, 
This battle is juſtly reckoned the firſt regular engagement, 
according to the modern art of war, that ever was fought, 
Each general diſplayed great judgment in his diſpoſition ; bu 
nothing could reſiſt the impetuoſity of the Swedes, when 
headed by Guſtavus, who expoſed his perſon as freely as did the 
meaneſt ſubaltern of his army. The battle was fought on 
the 17th of September, 1631, and it coſt about gooo Auſtria 


y 
. their hives, beſides 5000, who were made priſoners, the loſs of T 
conqueſts their baggage, artillery, and trophies of war, while that of y 
of Cue the Stvedes did not amount to above 700 men. Tilly removed h 
"Pp from Hall to Halber/tadt, and from thence to Franconia to a 
| join the reinforcement he had expected before the late battle, ; 


by which his army again amounted to above 40,000 men. In 
the mean while, the city of Leipfic, and all that part of 
Saxony which had been ſeized by the Imperialiſts, fell into the 
elector's hands, and Gy/lavus multiplied his conqueſts with 
inconceivable-rapidity, and ſubdued all the tract that lies be- 
tween the Elbe and the Rhine, though full of fortifications, 
Ti/ly, though doubly ſuperior to him in ſtrength, tamely be- 
held his progreſs, while he took Erfort and Wurtabourg, and 
beat up the Imperial diet at Frankfort, Even Mentz Rd 
dered to the arms of GY/favus, who about this time re-eſta- 
bliſhed the dukes of MZec#/enburg in their dominions, and 
opened his way into the Palatinate, having croſſed the Rhine in 
fight of a body of Spaniſb troops, poſted upon the bank to dif 
pute his paſſage. Upon his entering the Palatinate, he was join- 
ed by the depoſed elector Frederic; but being under ſecret 
engagements with France, Gu/tavus would give him no poſi- 
tive aſſurance of his re- eſtabliſnment. orms, Heilbron, 
Spire, Germerſheim, Landau, and Meiſemburg, were among 
the number of the Swede's conqueſts, and even Straſbourg in 
Alſace ſubmitted to his arms. In another quarter, about the 
beginning of November, his troops expelled the Imperiali/ts 
from Roftoc and I/ijmar ; ſo that he now was poſſeſſed of all 
the country from the Baltic to Lorrain. 

The vaſt reinforcements Guſtavus had received during the 
courſe of his victories, had left it in his power to ſuffer the 
elector of Saxony to command a ſeparate army bf his own 

| ſubjecis, 
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ſubjects, with which he penetrated into Bohemia, and took who raiſes 
the city of Prague. The true aim of Guſtavus, and the the jea- 
court of France, was to have annihilated the power of the louſy of 
houſe of Auſtria; but the Saxon elector could enter into no the elector 
ſuch views, being only for reducing it. Upon his taking of Saxony. 
Prague, Guſtauus preſſed him to purſue his conqueſts, but he 
now began to be as jealous of the Szocde and the houſe of 
Bourbon, as he had been before uneaſy under the Imperial 
yoke. He ſuffered his troops to abandon themſelves to luxury 
and idle habits, while the 7. general, Calas, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ſtrong town of Pilſen, and ſtopt his farther pro- 
refs, In other places of Germany the Swediſh triumphs were 
complete. Bremen, Metteravia, Maſtertoald, the ſtates of the 
Lauer Saxony, and at laſt, even the Leip/ic confederacy fell in 
with the views of Guſtavus, and became his allies, if not his 
ſubjects. The affairs of Ferdinand at this time, were equally 
complicated as diſtreſſed. He now plainly perceived that his 
favourite, the elector of Bavaria, held a ſecret correſpondence 
with the court of France, and the inactivity of Tilly, who 
was known to be devoted to the Bavarian intereſt, gave him 
reaſon to think that he was betrayed. His Auſtrian miniſters 
would not venture to adviſe the entire diſmiſſion of T:/ly from 
his command, becauſe he was ſtrongly ſupported by $427 
and Bavaria; but they adviſed him to recal /Yallen/tetn, who 


tle, was then at Zuain in Moravia, ſullenly enjoying the mis- 
In fortunes of his country, in revenge of his diſgrace? Ferdi 
- of nand aſſented, and Mallenſtein accepted of the abſolute com- 
the mand of the Imperial army, without being ſubjec to the con- 


troul even of the council of Vienna. This independency was 
be- contrary to all the rules of ſound policy, but dictated equally 
by the vanity and pride of the houſe of Auſtria, which had al- 


NS, 

be- ways diſdained to put its generals under reſtrictions from 

[nd blood and rapine. 

on The progreſs and conqueſts of the Swede, at this time, were The em- 
"i ſuch, that ſome warm proteſtants had immaturely hinted, as peror ap- 
* if Guſtavus, not contented with the conqueſt of Germany, plies to 
7 would attempt that of /zaly, and appear before the gates of the pope 
i Rome. Ferdinand endeavoured to avail himſelf of thoſe vaunts, and tne 
71 by alarming the pope and the Italian princes, but all was in Lallan 
ret vain. They dreaded the power of Sweden far leſs than that ftates. 


15 of Auſtria, and they ſent him neither the men nor money 
he demanded. The French, on their part, were equally active 
and equally unſucceſsful in their endeavours to detach the 
three eccleſiaſtical electors from the intereſts of the emperor. 
he The Spaniards held Coblentz in the electorate of Triers, which 
Guſtavus would have ſubdued, had not that elector obtained 
all the protection of France, and given up Hermanſtein as a 

pledge of his fidelity. Gu/tavus, at this time, found himſelf 
* embarraſſed by nothing ſo much, as by the jealouſy which his 


ne ſueceſſes had raiſed among his allies, which having endeavour- 
n ed to diſpel, he entered Franconia, where all reſiſtance yielded 
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to his arms, with an intention to paſs the Danube, that he 
might penetrate into the Upper Palatinate, and from thence 
into Bavaria. Tilly continued in that country at the head of 
a little army, with which he endeavoured to cover [ngol//adt, 
when all of a ſudden Gu/favus took Donawert, and laid the 
greateſt part of Suabia under contribution. Tally made ſuch dif. 
poſitions for preventing the Swedes paſſing the Lech, that Hum, 
one of the braveſt of the Swediſh generals, thought it highly 
improper to attack, but Gu/avus, under favour of his arti|. 
lery, made good his paſſage after a moſt deſperate engage. 
ment, in which T:/ly was mortally wounded, and died in 1 
few days after, in the 7oth year of his age. Had not Gau. 


Adolphus appeared, Tilly would have died with the reputa- 


tion of the greateſt general in Europe, for he had ſeen more 
ſervice than MWallenſtein, who had not yet arrived at the meridian 
of his glory. Tilly, however, ſtained the laurels he acquired, 
by the — Kh of innocent blood which he ſhed, but his 
cruelty was in part owing to the ſanguinary complexion of the 
court he ſerved. 5 
The paſſing the Lech was one of the moſt glorious exploits 
of Guſtavus ; but he committed an irreparable fault in politics, 
when upon the reduction of Augſburg, he not only eſtabliſhed 
the proteſtant religion in that city, but obliged its inhabitants 
to take an oath of allegiance to him as their ſovereign. This 
incautious diſcovery of his ambition diſguſted his allies, and 
he was repulſed by Tly's ſon before Ingolſtadt; but made him- 
ſelf maſter of Landſbut, Merſpurg, and other places in Ba- 
varia, His ſucceſs in that dutchy was greatly owing to the 
malignant triumph which Wallenſtein enjoyed, in ſeeing the 
diſtreſſes of the Bavarian elector; but it muſt be owned, that 
Mallenſtein performed many noble ſervices to the emperor, 
by recovering all Bohemia to his allegiance, and obliging the 
duke of Saxony to recall part of his troops for the defence of 
his own electorate. Notwithſtanding this, Wallenſſein ſtill in- 
dulged a ſecret hatred for thoſe who had occaſioned his diſ- 
grace, and would have choſen to have fought them rather than 
the Swedes, He ſought to force the duke of Saxony into 2 
particular treaty with himſelf. The rapid progreſs of the Seu, 
whoſe army now conſiſted of 60,000 men, obliged him at laft 
to take the field againſt them; but he ſtill declined acting 


offenſively, and took up a ſtrong camp, with ſo much judg- 


ment, that G»/tavus was repulſed in attacking it, and his 
army muſt have ſuffered ſeverely, had it not been gallantly 
diſengaged at the earneſt entreaty of wn, ln by Hepburn, 


an old Scotch officer, who had but a few hours before thrown 


up his commiſſion, on a diſguſt that he had received from that 
monarch. This was one of the moſt perilous ſituations in the 
life of Guſtavus, who ee into Bavaria, that he might 
ſupport the Upper Auſtrians in a freſh inſurrection againſt the 
emperor. Wallenſtein, in the mean while, preſſed upon the 
duke of Saxory in Miſnia, in ſuch a manner, that Gr/iov 
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was obliged to abandon Bavaria to relieve his ally. Wallen- 
in upon this retired to Lutzen, about two leagues from 
Lripfc, being weakened by detaching Papenheim with fix 
regiments towards Cologne. 

Guſtavus thought that the hour was now come for the de- 
cifive blow to the Auſtrian power, and (what was next in his 
thoughts) for humbling the haughty_ Yallen/tein, whom he 
directly attacked. Though ill ſerved by his German auxil- 
liaries, who gave way, he took, loſt, and retook the Auſtrian 
artillery, but was himſelf killed in reconnoitring a poſt. The 


with the irreparable loſs of their king. Few or none of the 
Germans under Wallenſtein could have phages being ſlaughter- 
ed by the incenſed Swedes, had not Papenbeim brought off the 


ed, remainder by his cavalry ; but he likewite was routed, and re- 
his ceived a mortal wound of which he died next day. In this battle, 
the it is reported that about 3000 Swedes, and 7000 {mperralifts 
2 fell, The duke of Saxe-Latwwenburg, who had wavered from 
Its party to party, and quitted that of Sweden ſoon after the death 
C5, of Guſtavus, is ſuſpected of having given him the fatal ſhot, 
ed and other ridiculous ſurmiſes have been raiſed concerning his 
nts death, as if any thing extraordinary had happened, when a 
his prince, who had always expoſed himſelf as a common ſoldier, 
nd met with a common ſoldier's death. Next day his body was 
m- found ſtripped and mangled, and the Germans bought up at an 
a immoderate rate every bit of his. habit, arms, and accoutre- 
he ments, as ſo many magical relics ; for they imagined that no 
he mere man could perform his exploits ; and as ſuch they are 


to this day exhibited in their repoſitories. 


ſoldiers to purſue Wallenſtein, who had retired towards Bohe- 
ma, which they accordingly did. The unfortunate elector 
Palatine, who depended entirely upon Gu/tavus for being re- 
Inſtated in his dominions, no ſooner heard of his death, than 
he relapſed into a fever, from which he had but juſt recovered, 
and which carried him out of the world. As to the emperor 
Ferdinand, he thought he had gained a complete victory, 
when he heard of the death of Gu/tavus, and learned that hg 
was ſucceeded by his daughter Chr:/t:na, a child of no more 
than fix years of age. He was, however, amazed and aſto- 
niſhed, when, before the end of the year, the Swedes drove the. 
Imperialiſis out of Saxony. By the aſſiſtance which he received 
from the duke of Bavaria, and his remittances from Spain, 
be ſtill hoped to retrieve his affairs, and to divide the Swede; 
from their allies, who were now greatly diſconcerted among 

2 themſelves. 


but is kill- 


battle was bravely maintained by the duke Bernard de Saxe- ed in the 
Ifeimar, and the Swediſh generals, who gained the victory, battle of 


Lutzen. 


It was, with reaſon, thought that Germany, by the death The war 
of Guſtavus, would have been delivered from the Sweaz/h in- continued 
vaſion; but that prince had brought up heroes equal to him- under the 
ſelf. The duke of Saxe-Heimar took the command of the duke of 
Swedihh army, and was fo far from retreating, that he ordered Saxe-t#ei- 
the body of Cuſtavus to be expoſed in order to animate the aar, | 
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themſelves Though they repoſed great confidence in Guf: 
tavus, they did not transfer it to his ſucceſſors in his army, and 
each proteſtant power having ſeparate views, the confederacy 


ſupported muſt have been torn to pieces, had not cardinal Richelieu, 
by cardi- from motives that are foreign to this part of our hiſtory, given 
nal K iche. them aſſurances of ſupport. Every thing in ſhort contributed 


lieu. 


His great 
ſucceſs a- 
gainſt the 
Imperia - 


liſts. 
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to induce the Swedes not only to keep, but to extend their 
conqueſts in the empire; and Oxenſtiern, the prime miniſter in 
Sweden, one of the greateſt men that age produced, fell in 
with the ſame ſentiments. He therefore reſolved to continue 
the war, without making any alteration in the plan laid down 
by Gu/tavus, and he brought the proteſtants of the empire into 
the ſame ſentiments. The elector of Saxony, and indeed ſe- 
veral other princes of the confederacy, were inclined to op- 
poſe OO who they thought was too powerful in the 
empire, but the elector of Brandenburg, ſupported by the 
French ambaſſador, continued firm in the common cauſe, 
though the landgrave of Hee, in effect, had deſerted it. 
The Swediſh army was then in Miſnia, from whence 
14, ooo men of the confederacy were detached by Oxenſtiern 
againſt the /mperial;/fs, who had regained their footing in 
Lower Saxony and Neſiphalia. The duke of Saxe-Ieimar had 
at the ſame time fallen into Franconia, where he joined with 
Guſtavus Horn, and drove the Imperialiſts from thence, and 
from Suabia; and they and their allies carried every thing 
before them in thoſe. quarters. The elector of Saxony ſtill re- 
tained his averſion, at ſeeing the moſt important intereſts of 
Germany in the hands of the Swedes ; but Oxen/tiern gained his 
point in an aſſembly held at Heilbron, though his Daniſh ma- 
jeſty endeavoured to thwart him, and the king of Poland 
{truck in as mediator between the two parties. Oxenſtiem 
artfully declined this mediation, but to engage the other 
proteſtant powers of Europe in his cauſe, he reſtored the 
dignity of elector with great part of his paternal dominions, 
to Charles-Lewis, ſon and heir to the late elector Palatine, 
This he did in conſequence of the power delegated to him by 
the ſenate of Sweden, which was 10 unlimited, that he acted 
in wen reſpect as Gu lauus would have done had he been 
alive. The aflemblics were held at his houſe, and attended 
by deputies or miniſters of all the princes of the empire, and 
the principal powers of Europe. He renewed and ſtrengthened 
the alliance between France and Sweden, and took every 
meaſure that could unite England and Holland in the ſame 
cauſe. With the like aſſiduity, he endeavoured to reconcile all 
the proteſtant princes of the empire, to every ſtep he had 
taken at Heilbron, while Ferdinand and his miniſters employed 
every art to countermine him. 
Thoſe negociations gave no reſpite to the war which ſtil 
raged in Germany. The duke of Lunenbourg, who command- 
ed one diviſjon of the Swediſh army, took Hamelen on the 
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but Wallenſtein defeated the Swedes in Sileſia, and took Franct- Procced- 
fart on the Oder. He might have proceeded farther, but he ings of 
hated the Swedes leſs than he did the duke of Feria, a Spaniſh ll alien: 
eneral, who was then upon his march from Italy at the head fem. 

of 30,000 men to aſſiſt the houſe of Auſtria, Hallenſtein is 
thought likewiſe to have had, at this time, in his eye the 

crown of Bohemia. Be that as it will, it is certain that he 

did every thing to thwart the duke of Feria, and to ruin his 

army. Mean while, Oxenſtiern endeavoured to ſeize the foreſt 

towns belonging to the houſe of Auſtria, in which he was op- 

oſed by the Swiſs Roman catholic cantons; but he negoci- 

ated ſo 8 that the Sww2/s, in general, agreed to obſerve a 
neutrality. Horn, one of the braveſt of the $wedijh generals, 

had, at this time, taken Stein, and Canſtance itſelf would have 
undergone the fame fate, if it had not been gallantly defended 

by Molfeg the Auſtrian governor, Bernard, duke of Saxe- 
IVeimar, after this, ſeparated from Horn, and, before winter, 

took Ratiſbon and Straubingen, with ſome other places. The 

Ice rhinegrave Otho, who acted as Swwedſb governor of the two 

ern circles of the Rhine, was obliged, by the duke of Feria, to 

in raiſe the ſiege of Briſac, but that duke was ſo effectually per- 

ad plexed by Aldringham, the Imperial general, who had private 

ith inſtructions for that purpoſe from Mallenſtein, that he could 

nd make no farther progreſs, and died of grief, while Adringbam 


ing himſelf was killed in marching to relieve Landſbut. To coun- 
re- terbalance thoſe ſucceſſes of the Swedes, who had driven the 
of Inperialiſis with great {laughter back to Bavaria, a miſunder- 
his ſtanding happened between them and the Saxon general, which 
na- checked their progreſs in Sileſia, and was attended with very 
and bad conſequences to the proteſtant cauſe. The circles of the 
ern Upper Germany were ſecretly diſguſted with the continuance of 
her the war, and nothing but their fear of the emperor could have 
the prevented the proteſtant princes themſelves from uniting to 
ns, drive both the French and Swedes out of Germany, Oxenſtiern was 
ine. ſenſible of this, and ſo artfully improved their apprehenſions, 
by that he kept them firm, at leaſt to appearance, in the com- 
ted mon cauſe. | 
een The proteſtants were now favoured by the greatneſs of Val- who be- 
Jed lenſtein, which had long overtopped that of the emperor comes 
ind himſelf, He had watched his opportunity, not only to be re- ſupported 
ed venged of his enemies at the court of Vienna, but to render him- by the em- 
ery ſelf in dependent both of the emperor and the empire. He had peror, 
me prevailed with his officers to take an oath of fidelity to him in 
all his own name, without mentioning that of the emperor. He 
1ad had declared himſelf openly in favour of the proteſtants, and 
ved had entered into ſecret correſpondences with the French, whom 
he promiſed to join with his army, provided they would affiſt 
HI) him in his deſigns upon the crown of Bohemia, His infolence, 
16- avarice, and tyranny, defeated his ambition. He had made 
the the duke of Bavaria, the Spamards, and the Jeſuits his ene- 
186 mies, and his inactivity during the preceding ſummer, diſpoſed 
but N M 3 the 
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the emperor to liſten to the moſt malicious inſinuations againſt 
him, till at laſt he became thoroughly convinced of his treach- 
ery and deſigns. It is to this day doubtful, whether Mallen- 
ein originally ſet out with the views aſcribed to him by his 
enemies, or whether he did not adopt them after he found his 
ruin reſolved upon at the Inperial court. The latter opinion 
is the more probable, as Oxenſtiern and the duke of Saxe- 
Wiemar always diſtruſted him, even after he had offered to 
join his army with theirs. Upon this, he offered to reſign 
the command of his army, but was perſuaded to retain it by 
fifty-two of his principal officers, entering into a ſolemn af. 
ſociation on oath to defend his perſon with their lives and for- 
tunes. This aſſociation was diſcovered to the emperor, who 
immediately aſſembled an Imperial council, and put Wally. 
flein to the ban of the empire. The execution of this ban was 
committed to the Imperial general Picolomini, who marched at 
the head of an army againſt Wallenſtein, while another ge- 
neral, de Maradas, ſecured the city of Prague in its allegiance 
: to the emperor. | 

and isaſ- Wallenſtein beheld thoſe meaſures taken for his deſtruQion 
ſaſſinated. with ſo great indifference, that he repaired to Egra, which 
was held by an Triſb or Scotch garriſon, which he thought he 

could truſt, attended only by a few of his officers, amon 

whom were his two favourites, the counts Tertſci and Kinſki, 

Here he renewed his intrigues with the proteſtants, ſo openly, 

that the emperor, or his miniſters, gave a ſecret commiſſion to 

Leſley and Gordon, two Scotch officers, and one Butler an Iriſh- 

man, to aſſaſſinate him and his principal followers, which 

they accordingly did in a moſt infamous manner, and in breach 

of all the laws of hoſpitality. The only juſtification brought 

for thoſe murders, was, that Wallenſtein and his friends had been 

put under the ban of the empire, and therefore it was lawful 
to diſpatch them by any means. Some of the aſſaſſins, Leſt 

in particular, were nobilitated and amply rewarded for this ex- 

= ecrable action, while the chief of Wallenſtein's officers, who 
| had not been maſſacred, loſt their heads upon ſcaffolds. Wal- 
lenſtein, at the time of his death, was but fifty years of age, 
and yielded in reputation and abilities to no gum in Europe. 
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| That he was a great genius, appears fully from the vaſt N 
[ height to which he raiſed himſelf, in defiance even of the a 
| emperor his maſter, and all his court and allies, who equally 5 
| dreaded and hated him. His death was attended by ſome com- 

' motions in Sileſia, which were ſoon ſuppreſſed, and the Hmpe- 4 
| rialiſis took their meaſures ſo well, that they drove the Swedes P 
| out of the Upper Palatinate, though they repaired their loſs in x 
| ſome degree by the progreſs which their famous general G2 , 
| zavus Horn made in Suabia, and a great battle which the rhine- | 
| grave obtained over the Imperialiſis and Lorrainers in Upger 
0 Alſace, beſides many advantages which their other generals d 
| gained at the ſame time, | | | 7 
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The troubles of Germany encreaſed inſtead of diminiſhing, The trou- 
notwithſtanding the unweared endeavours of the elector of bles of 
darony and other proteſtant princes at the Imperial court for re- Germa«y 
ſtoring its peace. Ferdinand gave ſoothing anſwers to all their encreaſe. 
applications; but it was plain, that notwithſtanding all his 
mortifications, he ſtill retained his hatred of proteſtantiſm, 
and his reſolution to become the abſolute maſter. of the Ger- 
manic liberties, in which he was encouraged by the Spanish 
branch of his houſe. The duke of Saxony, ſenſible of this, 
ordered his army, under the duke of Altemburg, and his ge- 
neral Arnheim, to enter Luſatia, where Bautzen was reduced to 
alhes, and Arnheim defeated the Imperial general Coloredo, who 
had advanced to raiſe the ſiege of Sittau. In this battle the 
Inperialif?s loſt 4,000 men, belides, 1,400 who were taken pri- 
ſoners, with their artillery, baggage, and ammunition. After 
this, Arnheim crofled the Oder, where he reduced Glogaw and 
many other places of importance; and Baunier, the Swediſh Sueceſſes 

eneral, after taking Franckfor! upon the Oder, and overturn- of the 
ing all before him, penetrated through Siligſia to Prague itſelf, Sweats, 
where he was joined by the elector of Saxony and Arnhem. 

In Bavaria, the emperor's ſon Ferdinand Erneſt, king of Hun- 

gary, and the duke of Bavaria, took Ratiſbon, after an obſti- 

nate defence made by its Swediſh garriſon, while the duke of 

IWeimar and Horn were advancing to its relief. The [m- 

perialiſis had, at this time, received a conſiderable reinforce- 

ment from Spain, ſo that their army was in a flouriſhing 
condition, and encamped before Nordlingen. Here the Swediſh who loſe 
council of war, contrary to the opinion of Horn, reſolved to the great 
attack them, but they were defeated, though bravely ſupport- battle of 
ed by the duke of Saxe-//emar, who brought off the Swed- Nordlin- 
1 cavalry to Wirtemberg. Horn, and four other Swediſh ge- gen. 
nerals were taken priſoners. In this battle, which was the 

moſt conſiderable the Swedes ever loſt in Germany, 8, ooo of 

them were killed on the ſpot, 9, 00 in the purſuit, 4,000 

were made priſoners, 80 pieces of cannon, and all their am- 

munition and baggage were taken; while the loſs of the Im- 

periali/ts did not amount to above 2,000 men. 

It has been obſerved, that the battle of Nordlingen, which Particulars 
was fought on the 5th of September, and continued for a day of the 
and a half, was diſtinguiſhed by the preſence of the greateſt ſame, 
generals of that age. The Bavarians were led by their own 
duke, as the Lorrainers, who were about 12,000 in numbers, 
were by theirs, and both thoſe princes, as well as their troops, 
performed prodigies of valour. The Spaniards were com- 
manded by the cardinal infant, governor of the Low Countries; 
the king of Hungary was generaliſſimo of the whole; and 
under them ſerved Martin D'Idraques, Picolomini, and the ce- 
lebrated John de Mert. Notwithſtanding the renown of thoſe 
generals, Puffendorf, who was well inſtructed, ſays, that the 
battle was gained by the Croats and the other irregulars of the 


Inperial army, whoſe impetuoſity was ſuch, that even the 
| M 4 __ Swediph 
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$7vediſh veterans could not withſtand them. The conſequey. 
ces of the battle were, that Suabia and Franconia were je. 
duced by the [mperiali/ts, who became maſters of Heilbrin, 
Heidelbourg, and the dutchy of Wirtemberg. The proteſtant 
= princes railed againſt the Swedes, as being the authors of the 
misfortunes with which they were threatened, but Oxen tern, 
| though dejected, did not deſpair of retrieving all. Bannier, 
| the rhinegrave, the landgrave of Heſſe, and the duke of Ly. 
nenbourg were {till at the head of victorious armies, and the 
| Swediſh cavalry had ſuffered but little in the battle of Mord. 
lingen. The greateſt misfortune of the proteſtants was, that 
they were divided among themſelves, and their jealouſy g 
the Swedes ſtill continued: ſo that the Auſtrians having crof. 
ſed the Rhine, took poſſeſſion of the country about Ment, 
and prevented the junction of their enemies. The only re. 
ſource now which Oxen/t:ern had, was in the French king, who 
had hitherto aſſiſted the Swedes only with money. Oxen/lizry 
offered him the poſleflion of Alſace, and to engage that the 
Stwedes and their allies ſhould make no peace without his con- 
ſent ; the king accepted of the condition. A freſh treaty was 
made between France and Sweden, and the French general, 
marſhal de la Force, was ordered to advance with his army to 
the relief of the Swedes. 5 

A new The execution of this treaty gave a new turn to the face of 
treaty be- affairs in Germany. The French loſt Philip/bourg, but retock 
tween Spire in the depth of the winter 1634. Early next ſpring, 
France the duke of Lorrain attempted to take Straſbourg and Rbine- 
and OWve- 17 * but was by the duke of Rohan forced to repaſs the Rhine. 
den, he ſeizure and impriſonment of the elector of Triers, by the 
emperor and the infant Ferdinand, in the Spaniſh Low Coun- 
tries, gave the French king a handle for declaring war againſt 
Spain; having firſt ſecured in his alliance the circles of Suabia 
and Francona, with thoſe of the Upper and Lower Rhine, and 
concluded an offenſive and defenſive treaty with the States 
counter- General, To counterbalance thoſe powerful alliances, the 
Halanced emperor, at laſt, concluded a treaty at Prague with the elec- 
by the tor of Saxony, the landgrave of Heſſe, and other proteſtant 
treaty of princes. By this treaty, the proteſtants were eſtabliſhed in 
Prague, the enjoyment of the ecclefiaitical benefices they had been 
poſſeſſed of before the year 1627. The proteſtant as well as 
the catholic religion was to be permitted in the dominions of 
the empire, excepting in Bohemia and the Auſtrian provinces. 
The elector of Bavaria was to pay the jointure of the late 
elector Palatine's widow, but to keep poſſeſſion of his electo- 
rate. All acquiſitions and conqueſts on either ſide made ſince 
the Stedzſh invaſion of Germany, were to be mutually re- 
ſtored. The duke of Lorrain was to be reinſtated in his do- 
18 and a general amneſty was to take place on both 

lides. | | 
This treaty was juſtly branded, as being ungenerous and 
unfair. No proviſion was made for the elector Palatine *. 
; | | Tul! 
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fruit of the Szwedi/h conqueſts were all given away, and the Rellecti- 

emperor was in fact reſtored to all the power he had before the ons upon, 

&vzd;ſþ invaſion, the reſtitutions he was obliged to make by and conſe- 

the treaty being but very trifling, and ſuch as might have been quences of 

forced from him had the war continued. Room was left in the ſame. 

the treaty for other princes to accede to it, the emperor pro- 

miſing to withdraw his troops from their dominions. Beſides 

the duke of rr the dukes of Mecſlenburg and Lunenbourg, 

the princes of Anhalt, and William duke of Sare-Meimar, 

with ſeveral cities and other ſtates of the empire, ſigned the 

treaty of Prague, which, however, was far from anſwering 

the views of the contracting parties. The proteſtants, upon 

a little reflection, repented of what they had done, eſpecially 

as they ſaw the French king preparing to make prodigious ef- 

forts againſt the houſe of Auſtria; and the Swedes, by his af- 

ſtance, ſtill keeping their footing in Germany. The city of 

Straſbourg refuſed to be comprehended in the treaty of Prague, 

and the town of Colmar received into it a French garriſon. 

Bernard, duke of Saæe-Weimar, younger brother of him who 

had ſigned the late treaty, was, at this time, the favourite of 

the French and the proteſtants who had not reconciled them- 

to ſelves to the emperor. He was declared general of the French Concefſ. 
upon the Rhine, with an allowance of four millions of francs ſions from 

of for himſelf and his troops; beſides which, the French king re- Trance to 


ok ſigned to him all his pretenſions upon A{/ace, and promiled, the duke 
1g, that if an accommodation ſhould take place, he ſhould be de- of Sa re- 
es clared landgrave of that noble province. 865 Weimar. 
ne, This profuſion of favour to Bernard, who, though a brave 
he captain and an honeſt man, was a proteſtant, and a young 
2 prince of no great importance, aſtoniſhed all Europe, though 
nft in the event it had no effect. The war between the French 
bia and the Iuperialiſis on the Rhine continued with various ſuc- 
nd ceſs; but in the mean while, the duke of Lorrain's brave but 
ter mercenary army, by perpetual fatigues, ſkirmiſhes and marches, 
he was reduced to 4,000 men. Galas, one of the beſt of the Im- 
c perial generals, acted with great vigour againſt the Swedes, nor 
nt was duke Bernard ſtrong enough to prevent Kaiſer-Couter, 
in where he had depoſited all the effects and riches he had ac- 
en | cog during the courſe of the war, from being taken by 
as orm by the Dmperialits. In the month of Augy/?, cardinal 
of de Valette, the French general, joined duke Bernard with 18,000 
'S, French, with whom he relieved Mentz, which had been be- 
te ſieged by the Imperial general Mansfield, and obliged Galas to 
3 raiſe the ſiege of Deux Ponts. After this, they encgmped 
ce near Mentæ, but the diſpoſition made by Galas for cuttfhg off 
e- their proviſions obliged them to make a moſt precipitate retreat 
o- towards Lorrain. Being purſued by the Iinperialiſis, they re- 
th pulſed them in a bloody engagement, where the Imperial ca- 


valry, under Galas, was almoſt ruined. The French and 
Sivedes, under the cardinal and Bernard, were in the ſame 
| | condition, 


His army 
reinforc- 
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condition, and left Galas at liberty to join the duke of Ty. 
rain. 

In the ſpring of the year 1636, duke Bernard having con. 
certed with cardinal Richlieu at Paris the operations of the 
enſuing campaign, rejoined the cardinal de Valette, and ob. 
tained very conſiderable advantages over the Imperialiſs in 
Lorrain, while that duke, with Galas, at the head of 40,c09 
men, prepared for an irruption into Franche Comte. Duke 
Bernard and the cardinal harraſſed them fo effectually, that 
though they penetrated as far as Burgundy, they were obliged 
to return, with the loſs of 5, ooo men, and without making 
any acquiſition. By this time, the Szwedz/h army under Bar- 
ner had been joined by 12,000 Brandenburghers, and defeatel 
the Saxon troops in Mecklendurg ; upon which that elector wi; 
obliged to join Maracini, the Imperial general in Pomerania, 
where they were reinforced by a freſh ſupply of Auſtrians, by 
whoſe aſſiſtance they took the important city of Magdeburg, 
while Banner took Havelſburg. A general battle was then ex- 


_ pected, but Bannier retired towards Mecklenburg ; and Marg 


but oblig 
ed to re- 
tire. 


The em- 


cini took Stargard by ſtorm. In the country of Darmſtadt, 
the Swedes, under general Leſſey, had, at firſt, the ſuperiority, 
but were obliged to retire to join the landgrave of Heſſe Cafe, 
and their troops, in conjunction, took Paderborn. During thote 
operations Banner defeated the elector of Saxony and the In- 


perial general Hasſield in the plain of Miſlocb, ſo effeQually, 


that of 20,000 Imperialiſis, ſcarcely 3, ooo eſcaped to Magde- 
Bourg; the elector himſelf taking refuge at Leipſic. This vie- 


tory, which was gained on the 4th of October, not only put 


the Swedes in poſſeſſion of an immenſe booty, but gave ſuch 
life to their cauſe, that the ſubjects of ſeveral proteſtant prin- 
&s who had joined in the treaty of Prague enliſted in their 
1 and ſeveral places of importance admitted their gar- 
riſons. 

While the war was thus raging in the empire with as much 


peror's ſon fury as ever, the emperor, after holding ſeveral diets, procured 


elected 


his ſon, the king of Hungary, to be elected at Ratiſbon king 


kingof the of the Romans, on the 12th of December, and he and his wife, 


R: mans. 


1637. 


catn, 


Mary of Spain, were crowned on the 2oth of the ſame month. 
This election was, by many, held invalid becauſe the elector of 
Triers, though no rebel to the empire, was till detained a 

riſoner, and the ſon of the elector Palatine had not been re- 
inveſted in his electorate. Charles Lewis, the young elector 
Palatine, was then at London, where he was mo — enter- 
tainef] by king Charles I. and he publiſhed, by way of mani- 
feſto, a declaration of his rights, and a proteſt againſt all that 
was doing in Germany, eſpecially in the affair of the king of 
the Romans. The emperor, Ferdinand II. did not long fut- 
vive the advancement of his ſon to that dignity, for he died 
on the 15th of February, 1637, in the 59th year of his age, 


and the 1yth of his reign. He was twice married, firſt to 


Anne Maria, daughter to William duke of Bavaria, by whe 
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reſſor in the empire; Leopold William, grand maſter of the 


de had four children who ſurvived him; Ferdinand III. his ſuc- iſſue, 


1711 


con. -utonic order, biſhop of Paſſau, Straſbourg, Halber/tadt, Ol- 
f the 2 and Breſlaw, and Ay the Hon overnor in 
1 ob- the. Low Countries ; Maria Anna, who married Maximilian, 
is in N iegor of Bavaria, and Cecilia; Renee, wife to Uladiſiaus, king 
0,000 of Poland. His ſecond wife was Eleonora, daughter to the 
uke Nuxe of Mantua, by whom he had no iſſue. 
that In Ferdinand II. were united all the obſtinacy, pride, bi- and cha- 
liged otry, and cruelty, which have diſtinguiſhed the princes of racter of 
king WW the houſe of 4u/?ria. His perſonal abilities were deſpicable, Ferdinand 
Ban. and ſo early as at the age of 20 years, he made an impious vow II. 
ated before the virgin of Loretto to extirminate the proteſtants, which 
Vos be repeated and endeavoured to execute 20 years after. He 
11, nuſt have brought the Germanic empire to abſolute deſtruction, 
» oy WW had he not had the good fortune, which is uncommon to weak 
4% WM princes, to be ſerved by ſome of the ableſt generals in the 


world, Though Guſtavus made the Imperial crown totter up- 
110: on his head, he did not profit by the calamities of the catho- 
40% Wi lics, but ſeemed even to improve in obduracy and ſeverity 
1% i zcainſt the proteſtants. This perſeverance, which might have 
, ruined another prince, ſucceeded with Ferdinand. It induced 
ole the court of Spain to ſupply him both with troops and money; 
n. it tired out the proteſtants, who, as well as the catholics, were 
ly, great ſufferers by the war, and it gave his allies and generals 
4. :n opinion of his firmneſs ; ſo that they exerted themſelves with 
e- amazing vigour in his ſervice. Though the death of the king 
put of Sweden was undoubtedly a favourable circumſtance for Fer- 
ich and, yet it is doubtful whether, if that prince had even 


in- lived, the proteſtant confederacy would have ſubſiſted, his 


eir conduct with regard to the independence of the Germanic em- 
4. pire being ſo ambiguous as to give them vaſt umbrage at the 
time he was killed. | 
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ſupport. During the late reign, conferences between the pro- 
leſtants and the papiſts had been opened at Hamburgh, but un- 
der ſuch reſtrictions from the Imperial authority, that they 
came to nothing, and the war continued to rage. Fohn de 
Vert, at the earneſt entreaties of the electors of Mentz and 
Cologne, beſieged and took Hermanſtein; but duke Bernard de- 
feated the Imperial cavalry under Merci, in Franche Comte, 
and the blow was repeated by the rhinegrave, which gave _ 
nar 


i IS prince having before his acceſſion to the Imperial Acceflics 
1 throne, headed the /mper:ial armies in perſon, had a mar- of Frou 
tial character, which, after he became emperor, he did not »and III. 
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nard an opportunity of invading Alſace, where he was oppoſed 
by de Wert. The duke of Lorrain marched to the aſſiſtance 
of the latter, and duke Bernard was obliged to repaſs the 
Rhine without the French troops, whom de Mert defeated and 
and ſtate compelled to lay down their arms. The proteſtant cauſe, at 
of the this time, received an irrecoverable blow by the death of the 
war. , Jandgrave of Heſſe, who had laid a ſcheme for the re eſtabliſh. 

1638. ment of the palatine family. In January, 1638, duke Ber. 
| nard, to prevent the proteſtant cauie from languiſhing by the 

landgrave's death, croſſed the Rhine and fell upon the foref 
towns, many of which ſubmitted to him; but he was obliged 

to beſiege 1/2!dfbut. The Jmperialits under de Wert and Savull; 
endeavoured to raiſe the ſiege, but they were defeated, though 
they retired in good order; Bernard purſued his blow, and 2: 
tacking them again, he entirely ruined them, and ſent their 
two generals priſoners to Paris, but with the loſs of the rhine- 
grave Philip, and the brave duke of Rohan. After this, Rhin- 
e14 ſurrendered, as did ſeveral other ſtrong places; and at 
laſt, Bernard took Friburg, the capital of Briſgau, as he af- 
terwards did the ſtrong city of Briſac, in fight of the duke of 
Lorrain and the Imperial generals. This was a conqueſt ſo 
important to France, that the French general, Guebriant, by 
cardinal Richlicu's orders, offered Bernard his own terms if 
he would reſign it, but to no purpoſe, for Bernard conſtantly 
replied that his conqueſts and his honour were the ſame, and 

| he would reſign neither. 

Snceeſies Banner was as ſucceſsful in Pomerania as duke Bernard 
of the con- was in Alſace. After reducing the places of greateſt import- 
federates. ance there, he cut in pieces two regiments of [mperial horſe, 

The young elector Palatine and his brother, afterwards the 
famous prince Rupert, were then making war in Heſiphalia, 
but they had too little experience to withſtand Hasfeld, the 
Dr:-perial general, who defeated them near Minden, and made 
prince Rupert priſoner. This check did not balance the loſſes 
which the Inmperialiſts ſuſtained in other quarters. Duke Ber- 
nard was now more formidable to the houſe of Auſtria than 
the great Gu/tavus had ever been, and, for family reaſons, he 
had declared implacable war with the elector of Saxony, which 
prevented his ever hearkening to the ſecret applications of the 
emperor to take him off from the French intereſt. In the be- 
1639. ginning of the year 1639, he beſieged Thau, and by an opera- 
N tion then uncommon, that of throwing red hot bullets into 

Death of the place, he compelled its garriſon to ſurrender. While he 
the duke was thus in the utmoſt poſſeſſion of reputation and glory, he 
of $1xe. Was attacked by a diſtemper which carried him off in the 35th 
eier. year of his age, not without ſuſpicion of his being poiſoned 

by the French on account of his obſtinacy in the dic of Bri- 


nc. He left the command of his army to major general 
D'Hilach, but his ſucceſſion to it was ſtrongly diſputed by 
the dukes of Bavaria, Lawenburg, and Lunenburg, while his 
brother 77am demanded poſſeſiion of all his conqueſts. 5 

| the 
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the Neimarian army, as it was called, though conſiſting of 
ſoldiers of fortune, was then very formidable, the emperor, 
the French king, and the crown of Stoeden, made large offers 
to bring it over; but the plauſibility of Lerois the XIIIth's 
miniſters carried the diſpute in his favour, by granting the 
officers and ſoldiers the moſt flattering terms, and the duke de 
[mgueville was put at its head. In conſequence of this com- 

romiſe, France became miſtreſs of the greateſt part of Alſace 
and Briſgau, but behaved with great infidelity towards the 
young elector Palatine, whoſe cauſe they had pretended at firſt 
warmly to eſpouſe. 

The conferences at Hamburgh proved ineffectual towards The land- 
re-ſettling the peace of the empire, on account of the jar- gravine of 
ring intereſts ſubſiſting among the parties concerned. The Hey joins 
landgravine of Heſſe, who adminiſtered the affairs of that the French. 
ſtate, was, through the injuſtice of the {mperial court, 
obliged to throw herſelf into the arms of the French, who 
paid her a ſubſidy on condition of her maintaining a body of 
horſe and foot for their ſervice. All thoſe ſteps were indica- 
tions that France, having now brought over the Meimarian 
army, intended to act for herſelf, without regarding the in- 
tereſts of the Szwedes. B .nmer continued at the head of their 
army, which conſiſted of about 18,000 men, but without any 
other means of ſubſiſtence than what they carried on the points 
of their ſwords, "They paſſed the Elle in the beginning of 
February, to open their way towards Magdebourg and Leipſic. 

They Jaid the country under contribution wherever they 

marched, and they were ſo well ſupplied with all kinds of ne- 

ceſſaries, that their army ſoon encreaſed to 25,000 men. They 

quickly reduced Miſnia, and laid ſiege to Friedberg, which Ma- 

racini, the Saxon general, advanced to relieve. After an ob- 

ſtinate diſpute the Saxons were defeated, and driven to the The 
gates of Dreſden, with the loſs of almoſt all their officers and ue a- 
4,000 men. Friedberg, notwithſtanding this, continued to gain de- 
make a moſt gallant defence, and Maracini again attempted to feat the 
relieve it, but was again defeated with very conſiderable loſs, In pes ial- 
though he had taken his meaſures with admirable precaution ;/;, 

ind fagacity, The Swedes purſued the laſt blow fo vigorouſly 

that ſcarce a man of the Saxon army ſurvived the flaughter who 

was not either wounded or a priſoner. All Thuringia, I/et- 

travia, Saxony, and Miſnia, were now reduced by the Swedes, 

beſides large tracts of the neighbouring countries. Maraci ni 

was taken priſoner, the famous pals at Pirna was ſeized, and 

the ſiege of Friedberg renewed. It was during this campaign 

that Tor/tenſon, afterwards the famous Szwed;h general, firſt 
henalized himſelf. . | | 

In the mean while the French ated a moſt unworthy part Treachery 
by the elector Palatine. That prince had very juſt pretenſi- of che 
ons to command the duke of Saxe-T/eimar's army; and he French to 
propoſed, by the aſſiſtance of the money he received from the the young 
ing of Eugland and his other relations, to put himſelf at its eleQor 

i | head, 2Pa!zine. 
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head, and employ it in recovering his dominions. Charles | 
after the profeſſions of friendſhip towards the Palatine made 
by the French miniſtry, could not ſuſpect that they were 
taking meaſures to diſappoint him. He freely communicateg 
the young prince's deſign to Richelieu, and demanded a yaf. 
port for his paſſage through France, but the requeſt was eyad. 
ed; but the Palatine purſuing his journey without the neceſ. 
ſary paſſport, was arreſted at Moulins, and ignominiouſ 
treated in the heart of France. It is true he ſoon obtained his 
liberty, but not before the French had ſecured Alſace and the 
Weimarian army. | | | 
Secret ne- We are apt to be ſurprized at the inactivity of the 4½ 
goclation trian power, which had ſuch vaſt reſources at this juncture. 
between Ferdinand had expoſed his allies, the Saxons particularly, to 
Hannien the ſtorms of the Swedes. Koningſmark, the Swediſh general, 
and the lorded it in Franconia, as Axel Cili did in Brandenburgh and 
emperor. Mechlenburg. In ſhort, the eſtates of all the parties in the 

treaty of Prague were expoſed to deſtruction, and the Louer 
Saxony declared for a neutrality. Hageld was the only Ine 
rial general who ſeems then to have been in the field, but he 
was obliged to take refuge with the elector of Brandenburg, 
and both of them retired before Bannier, while the latter 
threatened Prague and took Konigfaal, The behaviour of the 
French, however, at laſt ſtaggered Bannier, and he liſtened 
to the ſuggeſtions of his wife, who was related to a great 
perſonage at the Imperial court, to enter into a ſecret negociz- 
tion with Ferdinand, who made him moſt magnificent offers, 
The French diſcovered the correſpondence, and prevailed with 
the regency of Sweden to refuſe Banner the full powers he ſo- 
licited. It appeared that by this negociation the /mperzalifis 
ſought only to gain time, for Picolomini was ſoon ſeen at the 
head of 17,coo men from the Low Countries, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Prague, which left the duke of Longueville, who 
commanded the Heimarian army, at liberty to take up his 
winter quarters in Wetteravia af High Heſſe, without ſeeming 
to reflect upon Bannier's danger. 

The In reality, had that general not received a ſtrong reinforce- 
French ment from Thuringia, his army, which had been weakened 
Join Ban- by detachments, and garriſoning the places he had taken, 
ers muſt have been ruined, Picolomini having likewiſe received a 
| ſtrong reinforcement of Inperialiſts and Bavarians. Banner 

acquainted the duke of Longuewille with this circumſtance, 

To threatened that if he did not join him, he would conſult 

his own ſafety and make a ſeparate peace. In the mean while, 

Banner obliged the dukes of Brunſwic and Lunenbourg to re- 

nounce the league of Prague, and to join the Swediſh army 

with 3,000 foot and 500 horſe; and at laſt, the duke of Lon- 
uedille, finding he could trifle no longer, joined Banner like- 
wiſe, as did the Heſſian troops in the French pay, and all to- 
ether advanced to fight Picolomini. Finding him too ſtrongly 
intrenched to be attacked, they fell into the country of Heſſe, 
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to which they were followed by Picolomini, who ſeems to have 

had a peculiar art in chuſing ſtrong encampments, and to have 

been in all other reſpects, though not a great hero, a very 

able general. By marches and counter-marches he ſtraiten- p,,,1,,.:,; 
ed and harraſſed the confederates fo much, that they were obliges the 
forced to move from place to place, to the great diminution of confede. 
their numbers, and at laſt, to evacuate Bohemia, Franconia, rates to te- 
and all the hereditary dominions of the houſe of Auftria. The tire. 
ſlate of the empire required the electors to aſſemble at Nurem- 

erg, where ſo many complaints were brought againſt the Im- 

zr1al court, that the treaty of Prague was in danger of being 

aboliſhed. After many debates, it was agreed that deputies 

from the French ſhould be invited to the city of Cologne, and 

thoſe from Sweden to Lubec, there to treat of peace with the 

Inperial miniſters. Thoſe points being ſettled, the /mperial 

troops were diſmiſſed into winter quarters, after the circles of 

Auſtria and Bavaria had voted to the emperor a ſubſidy of 150 

Nyman crowns, and the other circles, who had been more 

harraſſed by the war, 60. | 

Lutzow, an Imperial miniſter, treated with thoſe of France 16;1. 
and Sweden, but all they concluded upon, was, that a con- A negoci- 
greſs for a general peace ſhould be held at MAunſter and O/- ation ter 
naburg, the inhabitants of which places were to be releaſed on foot, 
from their oaths, The emperor refuſed to ratify this agree- hut Proves 
ment, and the war recommenced. This obſtinacy of the em- jneftec- 
peror was owing to his having gained over the diet of Nati tual. 

tin to conſider the war witk France and Sweden as a war of 

the empire. The marſhal Guebriant then commanded the 

Trench in Germany, and having joined with Banner, they made 

a ſudden motion towards Rati/bon, where the emperor ſtill re- 

fided with the diet, croſſed the Danube upon the ice, ſurpriz- 

ed the Imperial advanced guards, conſiſting of 1,500 horſe, 

took the emperor's hunting equipage, and was very near ſeiz- 

ing his perſon. The country about Rati/bon, and that city 

itielt, preſented a moſt diſtreſsful ſcene upon this occaſion ; 

but the allies employed in the expedition, being apprehenſive 

of a thaw, repaſled the river, and joined the main army under 

Guebriant and Bannier, who were advanced within three 

leagues of Ratiſbon, on the 26th of February, Marching for- 

ward, they diſcharged 500 ſhot upon the city, an inſult which 

drove Ferdinand from his uſual gravity and moderation. This 
expedition had no farther conſequences than that of exaſpe- 
bong the emperor and the princes of the diet, and rendering 
the French and Swedes more formidable than ever. Soon after, 
the French marched to Bamberg, and Bannier into Miſnia, 
underſtanding that the Imperialiſis were aſſembling on all 
hands to ſurround them with an army of 80,009 men. Part 
of this army purſued Bannier, who was obliged to retreat 
into Bohemia, with ſo much reſolution, that their cavalry 
ſwam acroſs the river Pleiſs, and incloſed it between that and the 


Mellau fo effectually, that Bannier muſt have ſurrendered his 
4 army, 
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Amazing army, or have ſeen it cut in pieces, had he not diſengagei 
retreat of himſelf by one of the moſt reſolute and beſt managed retrexs 
Bannier. that is recorded in hiſtory. While all Europe thought him in- 
evitably ruined, he appeared near Neumarch, where he joined 

Guebriant. | 
Picolomini and Glen, the other Imperial general, accuſe 
each other on the ſubject of this amazing eſcape, and both of 
them repaired to Ratiſbon, where it appeared that neither of 
them were to blame, but that it was entirely owing to Bay. 
3 nier's ſuperior genius and good fortune. The fatigue he ſuf. 
4 fered proved, however, fatal to that great general, for he ſick. 
= ened and died at Halber/iadt on the 2oth of May following, 
reputation for humanity was as great as his fame in war, and 
it is almoſt incredible, that he could ſupport and keep to- 
gether an army ſo long as he did, merely upon the contriby. 
tions which he impoſed equally on friends and foes, yet his 
ſoldiers ſerved under him with the utmoſt ſpirit and chearfil. 
neſs. Another great man in the proteſtant intereſt died about 
the ſame time, George duke of Brunſwic Lunenbourg, but his 
ſon, by the advice of his mother, remained attached to the 
cauſe of the allies. It was extremely remarkable, that though 
the native ſoldiers of Sweden were now almoſt extinct in Ger- 
many, and conſequently Bannier's army was made up of German 
recruits, and though they had very tempting offers from the 
emperor and his allies, and were themſelves at this time even 
without a head, yet they continued immoveably attached to 
the intereſt of Sueden, and offered to accept of any general 
The elec- Whom that court ſhould nominate. The elector of Saxony 
wr of Sax took advantage of Bannier's death to recover Zuickau, the gar- 
eny takes liſon of which he obliged to inliſt among his own troops. In 
Nui lau. Saxony, the Swedes and French defeated the Imperialiſts under 
the archduke Leopold and Picolomini, and after this, both ar- 

mies went into winter quariers, 

Torſirnſon There is ſcarcely an example in hiſtory of ſuch a ſucceſſion 
ſucce ds of great generals, as thoſe that headed the Swediſh army after 
Han ier in the death of Gr/iavus. Torſtenſon was by the ſenate of Stweden 
the com- appointed to ſucceed Banner, and, about the time of the battle 
mand of Polfenbuttel, he had ſet out from Sweden at the head of 
of the Sooo Hwexes, and taking upon him the command of their army 
Swvedes, in Germany, he penetrated as early as the ſeaſon would permit 
into Bohemia. The politics of France did not ſuffer him to be 
aſſiſted by Guebriant ; but France at this time gave the Swedes 
an additional ſubſidy of 200,000 livres. This ſubſidy renewed 


the vigour of the Swedes, and conſequently the waſte of war. | 


To prevent its progreſs, new propoſitions were made for 
peace, by the mediation of Charles I. who had greatly at 
heart the intereſt of his nephew, the elector Palatine. The 
war had raged fo long, that all property was now confounded, 
and it was extremely difficult to aſcertain it. The duke of 
Bavaria demanded the payment of 13,000,000 of francs, 5. 

| ore 


in the full career of glory, and the 41ft year of his age. Hi 
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ſore he would reſign the Palatinate to its true heir. The 
Spaniards made a difticulty of evacuating the Lower Palatinate, 
reat part of which was claimed by the archduke Leopold. 
he elector of Brandenburg entered into connections with 
France and Sweden, in hopes of recovering the dutchy of 
gerndorf in Sileſia. The duke of Lorrain abandoned the 
party of the houſe of Auſtria, and threw himſelf into the 
ams of France, and the treaties were renewed between 
France and Sweden on the one part, and the landgrave of 
Hſe, the duke of Brunſivic, and other princes of the empire, 
on the other. 
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The emperor, all this time, appeared unconcerned at the de- Behaviour 
folation of his country. His enemies had never carried the of the 
war into Auſtria, or any of his hereditary dominions, ex- emperor. 


cepting Bohemia; ſo that he was ſecure of immenſe reſources, 
and the more the German princes weakened one another, the 
nearer he was in his approach to arbitrary power, the great 
aim of his family. At laſt, however, perceiving that France 
and Sweden were in earneſt to humble him, he ſought to 
break the confederacy, by offering the Palatirzate to its count, 
but it was upon terms that he could not accept of with ho- 
nour. Ferdinand had no better ſucceſs with the dukes of 
Lunenburg, with whom he had treated ſeparately, and the 
Sus cantons refuſed to call their troops from the ſervice of 
France at his deſire; but all his untowardly ſituation, was 


owing to his own pride and narrownels of ſpirit, which he 


had ſoon reaſon to repent of, 

In January 1642, Guebriant, the French general, made a 
on progreſs on the Rhine, where he completely defeated the 
mperial generals Hasfeld and Lamvoy, the conſequence of 


1642, 


which victory was, that the French became maſters of almoſt Conquelts 
the whole eleCtorate of Cologne. Torſtenſon was ſtill upon the and pro- 
borders of Bohemia, and his motions were obſerved by the arch- refs of 
duke Leopold and Picolomini, ſo that the Imperialifts under the French 
the duke of Saxe-Lawenburg reduced all that part of Sileſia, and 
which was in poſſeſſion of the Swedes. The duke afterwards $2y-4es. 


joining the two Imperial generals, 7 or/tenſon entered Sileſia, 
which brought the duke back with a ſtrong body of Auſtrians. 
A battle followed, in which 3000 Auſtrians were killed on the 
ipot ; almoſt all their officers were taken, and the duke him- 
ſelf was mortally wounded. The main body of the Iniperial 
army then advanced againſt Tor/tenſon, who formed the ſiege 
of Leipſic; but hearing that his enemies approached the Elbe, 
he turned it into a blockade, and retired for ſome miles with 


his main body. The Imperialiſis advanced upon him in the The latter 
plain of Breitenfeld, where a moſt bloody battle was fought, gain he 


in which the Swedes obtained a complete victory, and cut in great 


pieces 8000 of the Auſtrian beſt troops, beſides making a vaſt battle of 


number of priſoners, and taking the military cheſt of the 
archduke and Picolomini, 46 pieces of cannon, and 6009 
waggons. In this battle, which was fought the 2d of No- 
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wember, the Swedes did not loſe above 1009, and fo ſecure were 
the Auſtrians of victory, that their generals had brought to the 
field, a magnificent train of equipages, all which, beſides the b 
booty already mentioned, fell into the hands of the Sedos. 
Torſlenſon then renewed the ſiege of Leipfic, which he took 
after an obſtinate reſiſtance, on the 15th of December. 80 
many repeated defeats and loſſes made but little impreſſion on 
Ferdinand, but filled his court with diſmay, and the utmoſt 
efforts were made to cover his hereditary domintons, which, 
in that advanced ſeaſon of the year, could not be at. 
tacked, 

In an interview, which Tor/tenſon had with Guebriant, to. 
wards the beginning of the year 1643, each general plainly 
perceived that the other had a ſeparate view. This did not 
hinder them from proceeding amicably. Tor/tenſon marched 
towards Frieberg upon the Elbe, and Guebriant towards the 
Nectar. Picolomini marched to cover Frieberg, which obliged 
Torſtenſon to fall back into Luſatia, till he could be joined by 
the reinforcements he expected. During the winter, confe- 
rences for a general peace were held at Hamburgh ; but thro! 
the pride and obſtinacy of the Imperialiſis, the time allotted for 
them was ſpent in adjuſting the ceremonial, and the miniſters 

Deaths of adjourned their meetings to July, but the death of cardinal 
cardinal Richelieu, and of Lewis XIII. of France, now gave a different 
Richelieu face to the affairs of Europe. Ferdinand endeavoured to de- 
and Lew; tach the Swedes from their alliance with France, but to no 
| I. purpoſe; for though the Szbedes were at firſt doubtful with re- 
1 gard to the new French government, they were ſoon reaſſured 
by a great victory obtained by the latter over the Spaniards, 
and by the French court renewing their engagements with 
Sweden, The war continuing, the Swedes carried all before 
them in Sileſa and Moravia, where it is ſaid they made an 
immenſe booty in ready money, while Kon:ngſmark, another 
Swediſh general, drove the Imperialiſts out of Pomerania. Gue- 
briant, on his leaving the electorate of Cologne, had marched 
into Franconia, the dutchy of Mirtemberg, and the marquiſate 
of Baden, having ſtill the advantage over the [mperzal/is, 
though they preſſed him with numerous armies on every ſide. 
Ferdinand at this time loſt Picolomini, who, diſguſted with his 
court and miniſtry, entered into the ſervice of Spain, but he 
regained the duke of Lorrain, who abandoned that of Franc, 
and took upon him the command of the Bavarians. 

The great defeat which the duke of Enguien had given the 
and of the Spaniards at Rocroy, and the conſequences of that battle, had 
French ge- enabled him to ſend a reinforcement to Guebriant, who ha 
neral 4e befieged Rotwe:l, but was hard preſſed by the Imperialijts. 
Gucbriane, This helped Guebriant to beat his enemies, and to take the 
toven, though it coſt him his life. His death relaxed the diſ- 
cipline of the French army ſo much, that Merci, the Bavarian 
general, with eaſe defeated the count de Rantzau, who bad 


ſucceeded Guebriant in his command, and made him priſons 
| Wit 


with 4000 of his men; but the famous French general Tu- 
rence, collected the remains. During thoſe operations, a war 
broke out between Sweden and Denmark, which gave the inte- 
rior parts of Germany ſome reſpite. 
The miſeries of Germany had, ſome months before this, Conſe- 


obliged Ferdinand to agree to the propoſals of the proteſtants, rences at 


which have been already mentioned, for opening conferences Munfter 


for a general pacification, at Munſter and Oſnaburg. His chief and 0/na- 


plenipotentiaries there, were Henry of Saxe-Lawenburg, the busg. 
count 4 Averſperg, and the. baron de Krane. The count 
JAuaux was firſt plenipotentiary for France, and the marquis 
d: Caſtile Roderigo for Spain. The ultimate view of France 
was to reduce the power of Au/tria in Germany, and d Avaux 
engaged the princes of the diet at Frankfort, to inſiſt upon 
ſharing the rights of peace and war with the emperor and 
electors, who had engrofled them to themſelves. The princes 
being aſſured of ſupport from France, (whoſe victory at Rocroy 
had now rendered her very powerful) thwarted the mperial 
party in all their propoſals for obliging the elector of Bran- 
denburg, and the landgrave of Heſſe, to renounce their alliance 
with France and SR, and they even inſiſted on being re- 
preſented at the conferences for peace. Thoſe demands ſtartled 
the emperor and the electors, who were upon the point of 
abandoning the conferences, had they not been deterred by 
the prevailing arms of France; but the conferences were, for 
ſome time, at a ſtand; and the emperor applied himſelf to 
foment the war between Sweden and Denmark, Torſtenſon had 
penetrated into Futland, and Galas, who had ſucceeded Pico- 
Imini in his command, was ſent by the emperor to aſſiſt the 
Danes, which he did in ſo ineffectual a manner, that the 
Danes received no benefit from his army. 

The circles of J/;/tphalia and Franconia would have formed Ng 


an aſſociation, for detending themſelves againſt the Au/trians takes arms 


and the Szwedes, but they were diverted from it by the French in Han- 
miniſter, who repreſented, that they could not defend them- gary. 
ſelves againſt the tyranny of the houſe of Auſtria, but by em- 

ploying foreign troops. The French were as zealous for 
compoſing, as the emperor was for fomenting, the war be- 

tween Sꝛbeden and Denmark, and at laſt prevailed with them 

to enter into a treaty, which entirely detached Denmark from 

the houſe of Aftria. Turenne now commanded the French 

army in Germany, and paſling the Rhine, he beat count 


Merci, The latter being ſoon reinforced, beſieged and took 


Hieberg, and would have deſtroyed Turenne's army, had he 


not been joined by 4 Enguien ; and the two French generals, in 
four days time, engaged and beat the Auſtrians in three bloody 
battles ; but Merci ſaved about half of his army by a maſterly 
retreat, but all the towns between the Rhine and the A:/e!lz, 
from Mentz to Landau, were reduced by the French. Ra- 
giſki, waywode of Tranſpluania, would not loſe fo favourable 
an opportunity of diſtreſling the houſe of Auſtria, and took 
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Caſſovia, pretending that he carried arms for the defence of the 
Fart liberties, which had been ruined by the emperor. 
Ravot/hi was then at the head of 60,000 men, but they were ray 
and unexperienced, and oppoſed by the Imperial general Goentz, 
who, with an inferior army, obtained great advantages over 
them. Ragoltſti had depended upon a reinforcement from 
Tarſtenſon, but being diſappointed, he retreated to Tranſyl- 
vania, Goeutz endeavoured to retake Caſſovia, but ruined his 
army in the attempt, while Ragotſcei, being ſupplied with 
French money, renewed the war againſt the emperor in other 

parts of Hungary. | 
Succeſ of During the abſence of Tor/tenſon, the Imperialiſis had re- 
Tor besen taken ſome places in Sileſia and Moravia; but upon the re- 
inGr- turn of that general, Galas was obliged to retire before him 
Wl Many, and Koningſmark, His army, at laſt, was ſhut up near Mag- 
Til debourg in ſuch a manner, that great numbers were cut off, 
| many died of famine, and many inliſted in the ſervice of 
"i | the Siwedes. At laſt, Galas broke, ſword in hand, through the 
Sibelliſb army, and eſcaped to Lentmeritæ. Torſtenſon thought 
the time was now come to favour his long meditated deſign, 
of penetrating into Bohemia, Leaving the command of part 
of his army with Koning/mark, he ſeized the paſs of Prejnitz, 
=_ and, with amazing rapidity, appeared before Prague, where 
il T en- the emperor and the archduke Leopald then reſided. But 
| ſors con- Torſtenſoan s march, notwithſtanding all his precautions, being 
j ane'ts in diſcovered, he found himſelf oppoſed by a ſtrong army under 
Moravia, the beſt of the Imperial generals. Pretending to retire, he 
il drew the Auſtrians from their advantageous Ration, ave 
R them battle, and entirely defeated them, with the loſs of 
W 10,090 men, killed or taken priſoners. Ferdinand had retired 
Wil to Vienna, which Tor/tenſon now threatened, and probadly 
| would have attempted, had it not been covered by the remains 
of the Iinperialiſis under Galas, and 4000 Bavarians. He 
conquered, however, all the towns on the Moravian fide of 
i the Danube, and, at laſt, laid ſiege to Brinn, which {truck 
0 | ſuch terror into the [mperial court, that the emperor fled to 
= | Rati/bon, and the empreſs to Gratz, The deſign of Torften- 
Wit en in befieging Brinn, was, that he might open his way for 
| joining Ragolſei, in Hungary, for he had at that time no in- 
tention of beſieging Vienna. The emperor collected his forces 
under the archduke Leopold, and the garriſon of Brinn made a 
vigorous defence, which checked the progreſs of Torſtenſon, 
and ſoon after that great general found himſelf ſo preſſed by 

the gout, that he was obiiged to reſign his command. 

Turenne is The war ſtill continued to rage in Bavaria, and the Upfe/ 
braten in Palatinate, where Turenne commanded the French, and Mera 
Hava ia. the Imperialijis. Turenne had taken Mariendal, where he was 
ſurprized and defeited by Merci, while Turenne was obliged 
to croſs the Maine, and retire to Fleſſe, where he collected 
the remains of his amy. He was ſpeedily reinforced by 
doo troops under tne duke d' Enguen, which nn 
2 N rene 
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French generals to act offenſively. This reſolution, after 
many marches and countermarches, brought on the battle of 
Nerdlingen, between them and the Bavarians, which, at firſt, 
inclined to the latter, till Merci being killed, the French ob- 
tained the victory, but not without loſing 4000 of their beſt 
troops. This battle was ſucceeded by the ſurrender of Nord- 
lingen and ſome other places to the French; but the archduke 
Leopold, marching to the aſſiſtance of the Bavarian, ohliged 
Turenne to fortify himſelf under the cannon of Phil:t/bourg ; 
and all of a ſudden, the fortune of the war appeared to be 
reverſed. The French loſt all the towns they held between 
the Nectar and the Danube; but the emperor, at laſt, being 
taught moderation by experience, delivered the elector of 
Triers, upon certain conditions, from his captivity of ten 
years, and he was ſuffered to ſend a plenipotentiary to the 
congreſs at Munſter, It is plain, from the viciflitudes of the Di rent 
war, that the houſe of Auſiria at this time might have been ies of 
ruined, had the Swedes and the French been cordially united; the F. 2 
but their views were different, and the Fr-xch were intent ny 
upon their conqueſts on the Rhine, while they ought to have qQ 
joined Tor/tenſon in forming the ſiege of Vienna, which the 
Swedes not being able to do of themſelves, obliged Nagotſti to 
make a ſeparate peace with Ferdinand. 

All this while Koningſmark was making ſo great a progreſs in Th. en- 
Thuringia and Miſnia, that he obliged the elector of Saxony to. de. 
conclude a truce with him for ſix months, which left him at £....q by 
liberty to penetrate into Bohemia, where general angel hi, xo 4 
commanded the Swediſh army. While Koningſmark was on ; 
his march, the Iinperialiſis obliged Mangel to retire to Upper 
Heſſe, where he was joined by Koningſmark ; and they ex- 
pected to be joined by Turenne, which, at laſt, after great 
difficulties, they were. The [mperiali/ts now retired in their 
turn, and the elector of Bavaria might have been entirely 
defeated, had not Turenne been ſecretly inſtructed by his court 
to venture upon no ſtroke that might render the Swedes too 
independent upon the French. Thus the remainder of the 
campaign of 1645, was employed in a petty war of taking 1546. 
and retaking poſts and and places, without any thing deciſive 
happening. The Swedes ſtill kept a ſuperiority in Sſia, but 
the emperor found means to procure the crowns of Bohemia 
and Hungary for his fon Ferdinand. Notwithſtanding this, 
the Auſtrian greatneſs was now tottering on the brink of 
ruin. Turenne obliged the duke of Bavaria to make a ſepa- 
rate peace with France, and to reſign to the French ſeveral 
places of importance. The elector of Saxony, the archbiſhops 
of Cologne and Menrz, and the landgrave of Fefſe- Darmſtadt, 
were neceſſitated to follow the Bavarian's example. The 
Stwedes gave law in Meſiphalia and Upper Saxony. Hrangel 
took Egra in Bohemia, and the catholic officers in the Auſtrian 
army refuſed to be commanded by their general, Melander, 
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becauſe he was a proteſtant; upon which Ferdinand waz 
obliged to take upon himſelf the command of his army, which 
was again beaten by the Swedes. 


The elec- The elector of Bavaria, upon frivolous pretences, re. 


tor of 


nounced his late treaty with France, and joining with the J. 


Bavaria perialiſts, turned the fortune of the war in favour of Ferdi. 


rejoins 
him. 


1648. 


The 


nand, fo that Wrangel was obliged to retire from Bohemia 
through Saxony, into the dutchy of Brunſwic, where he put 


his troops into winter quarters. Melander was now reinftateq 


in the command of the Imperial army, and while he was pur. 
ſuing Wrangel, laid waſte the landgraviate of Heſſe ; but the 
French obtained ſeveral advantages over the Bavarians. Wray. 
gel, early in the year 1648, having been reinforced by the 
troops under Koningſmark, and the Heſſians, joined Turen, 
who had with him no more than 7 or 8000 men, and they di- 
rected their march toward the Danube, which they croſſed at 
Lawingen. The Imperiali/ts under Melander, were obliged to 
retire towards the Neckar, but were defeated near hs bowel 
with great ſlaughter, and the remains of their army were with 
great difficulty, carried off by the famous Montecuculi and the 
duke of Wirtemberg. The allies then laid Bavaria under 
contribution, and ed its duke to retire to the archbiſho- 
pric of Saltzbourg. The Heſſians, in the dutchy of Fulier,, 
beat the /mperial general, Lamboy; the Swediſh general, Wit. 
temberg, took Thabor, as Koning ſmark did the new city of 
Prague in Bohemia; and the prince Palatine, Charles-Guſta- 
vs, having been declared generaliſſimo of the Swed/h armies, 
arrived before Prague about the end of September, and imme- 
diately inveſted the old town. | 
The emperor now found it high time to act, at once, with 


treaty of ſincerity and deciſion, eſpecially, after hearing that the gar- 
Planfter or riſon of Prague, notwithſtanding the glorious defence they 
Wjipholiaroade, muſt at laſt ſubmit to the Swedes. The conferences 


i. 


coactud- were {till going on at Munſter and Ofnaburg, and had been 


greatly influenced by the events of the war. "They had now 
continued for above ſix years, the greateſt part of which had 
been ſpent in idle diſputes, concerning precedency and titles, 
As the peace which enſued, 1s the moſt memorable that ever 
had been concluded in the empire, where it is revered as a 
fundamental, and perpetual law, and is to this day the baſis 
of moſt of the European negociations, it is neceſſary for the 
reader's better underſtanding it, that we give him ſome idea of 
its principal articles. 

It ſtipulated a perpetual peace between the emperor, the 


The chief houſe of Auſiria, the ſtates and princes of the empire, on one 
of its con fide, and his moit chriſtian majeſty, and all his allies, eſpeci- 


{CIit. 


ally the crown of Sweden, on the other. The diſputes con- 
cerning Lorrain were referred to arbitration. The electors, 
princes, and ſtates, were to be reſtored to the poſſeſſions they 
held before the war. The electoral dignity, formerly belong- 
ing to the electors Palatine, with all the Upper Palatin te, was 

| | to 
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to remain in Maximilian, count Palatine of the Rhine, duke 
of Bavaria, and the male iſſue of his family. The Lower 
Palatinate was reſtored to Charles-Lew:is, count Palatine of 
the Rhine, and his family, for whom an eighth electorate was 
erected. The confeſſion of Aug ſbourg, and liberty of con- 
ſcience, were eſtabliſhed all over Germany. The Sileſian 
oteſtants were allowed to build churches, and proteſtants 
were to. be admitted into the Aulic council. The electors, 
princes, and ſtates of the empire, were entitled to the right 
of voting in all its affairs, eſpecially thoſe concerning war, 
tributes, levies of troops, and treaties of peace. The biſho- 
prics of Metz, Toul, and Verdun were ceded to France, but 
the metropolitan right was to belong to the archbiſhop of 
Trierss The emperor and the empire ceded to the French 
king and the kingdom of France, the town of Briſac, the 
landgraviate of Upper and Lower Alſace, the Sunigau, and the 
provincial prefecture of the ten towns fituated in Ml/ace, 
namely, Haguenau, Sceleſiat, Neiſembung, Colmar, Lindau, 
Oberenheim, Roſheim, Munſter, Val St. Gregoire, Kaiſerberg, 
and Turingheim. The French king was to keep Philip/- 
baurg under his protection, but the property of the place, 
_ all its revenues, were to belong to the biſhop and chapter 
of Shire. | 
is moſt chriſtian majeſty was to reſtore to the houſe of 
Auſtria the four foreſt-towns, namely, Rhinfeld, Sockingen, 
Lauffemburg, and Waldſhut, with the county of Hawver/teim, 
the Black Foreſt, all the Upper and Lower Briſgau, and the 
towns therein ſituated, antiently belonging to the houſe of 
Auſtria, namely, Neuburg, Friburg, Endingen, Kenſingen, 
Maltrich, Millingen, and Braulingen, with ſeveral other 
towns, ſtates, and juriſdictions. Some other regulations of 
leſs moment, were made between France and the empire. 
The archbiſhopric of Bremen and Verden was given up to 
Sweden, ſaving the rights and liberties of the town and biſho- 
pric of Verden, but its effects were to be ſecularized, and 
Sweden was to hold the fiefs of the benefices ſo ſecularized 
of the empire, with a vote in the diet. The crown of 
Sweden was likewiſe to be put in poſſeſſion of the town and 
port of Weimar in Mecklenburg, with Stetin and all the Upper 
Pomerania, The elector of Brandenburg was to poſſeſs the 
Lower Pomerania, and after the death of the adminiſtrator, 
Auguſtus duke of Saxony, he was to enjoy the biſhopric of 
Halberſtadt, the principality of Minden, the biſhopric of 
Magdeburg, with ſome other ſecularized benefices. In caſe 
of the failure of the male line of the houſe of Brandenburg, 
all Pomerania was to revert to the crown of Sweden ; but the 
biſhoprics of Schwerin and Ratzburg, with two commanderies 
of the order of St. John, were to be given by way of indem- 
nification to the duke of Mecklenburg. In compenſation for 
the coadjutorſhips of e Bremen, and Halberſladt, 


which the dukes of Brunſibic and Lunenburg had ceded, their 
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family was entitled to the alternate ſucceſſion with the cath. 
lics to the biſhopric of O/naburg ; but without any violence 
being offered to the ſtate of religion on either ſide. The chief 
regulation with regard to the affairs of religion, was, that 
the adminiſtration of juſtice in the Imperial and Aulic council 
ſhould be veſted in an equal number of catholics and pro- 
teſtants. | 

Such were the chief regulations of this great treaty, which 
was branched out into an incredible variety of inferior ar- 
ticles, it being thought that no fewer than 140,000 reſtitutions 
were appointed by it, fo careful were the contracting parties 
for the future tranquillity of the empire. The miniſters for 
the county of Burgundy, in the name of their maſter, the 
king of Spain, proteſted againſt rhis treaty, which however 
was proclaimed in the two cities of Munſier and Oſnabury, 
where it was made, and meſſengers were diſpatched to ſtop 
hoſtilities on all ſides. The weakneſs and irreſolution of 
Ferdinand had almoſt overthrown the peace of Munter as 
ſoon 2s it was concluded. The pope publiſhed a bull annull. 
ing all the articles of it relating to religion, and prohibiting 
the erection of an eighth electorate. 5 employed all 
his intereſt to procure the Lower Palatinate for his catholic 
majeſty, to indemnity him for his vaſt expences during the 
war; but the princes paid no regard to his repreſentations, and 
after a few difficulties were paſſed over, the ratifications were 
exchanged and the treaty was executed. 

No ſooner was peace reitored to Germany than the emperor 
convoked a diet at Dreſden, to terminate the differences that 
ſtill ſubſiſted between the houſes of Saxony, Brandenburs, and 


 Neuburg, concerning the ſucceſſion to the dutchies of Juliers 


and Berg, Though thoſe differences were not terminated at 
that time, yet the tranquillity of Germany was effectually 
reſtored, but the emperor was obliged to poſtpone a diet 
he had ſummoned at Ratiſbon, till certain differences were 


ſettled between the queen of Sweden and the elector of Bran- 


denburg, concerning her right of ſending deputies to the diet, 


before the elector was put in poſſeſſion of all he could claim, 


under the treaty of Munſter, or as the northern powers choſe 
to call it, of Ojzaburg, becauſe in that city their concerns 


were diſcuſſed and ſettled, From this time, Germany may be 


1649. 


1650. 


A diet at 
Ratijcon, 


ſaid to date the ſtability of her conſtitution. In the year 
1949, the Swedes evacuated Bohemia, after the emperor had 
agreed to pay them 42,000 florins, and all remaining differ- 
ences between them, the emperor, and France, were ſettled in 


the months of June and July 1650, That ſame year the em- 


peror conveened a diet a Rati/bon, conſiſting of the electors of 
Atentz, Cologne, Treves, the elector Palatine, with the ambai- 
ſadors of Bavaria, Saxony, and Brandenburg. The deſign of 
this diet, was to chuſe a king of the Romans, Ferdinand ar- 
dently wiſhing that the election might fall upon his eldeſt fon. 
The ſtates of the empire inſiſted upon the e 

el, 


OF THE WORLD. 
10- WM $:1eden, in right of the places ceded to that crown, having a 


ce feat in the diet, and the diſputes upon this, grew ſo high, 
if WW (hat Ferdinand was obliged to adjourn the aſſembly, and to call 


at electoral diet, to be held at Aug ſbourg, May zuſt, 1653. 
il, at that time and place, Ferdinand, the emperor's eldeſt ſon, 
'0- was choſen king of the Romans, and beſides the uſual ceremo- 


nies, he ſwore to the obſervance of the treaties of Munſter, 
ch Ofnaburg, and Nuremberg, Notwithſtanding all thoſe pro- 


- miling appearances of peace, the duke of Lorrain was ſtill 
ns diſlatisfied, and that too with juſtice, as by the treaty of Mun- 
es fer, Ferdinand had promiſed to remove his troops out of the 
or empire; but it now appeared that he intended to do it without 


ie paying them their arrears. The duke indemnified himſelf, by 
ravaging Alſace and I/e/tphalia; but none of the electors or 
free towns would conſent to pay him the ſum he demanded, 
the payment of which they threw entirely upon the emperor. 
Ferdinand, unable or unwilling to ſatisfy him, was mean 


whence he was ſent priſoner to Toledo in Spain. 


his lieutenant-general, the count de Ligneville : “ Separate 
« yourſelf inſtantly from the Spaniards, kill and burn what- 
„ever is in your way, and remember Charles of Lorrain.“ 
His troops however continued in the Spaniſb ſervice, and his 
brother Francis, who ſucceeded to the command of them, 
upon being paid 100,000 crowns, evacuated the places the 


numbers of complaints from the ſubjects of the ceded coun- 
trizs, came before them againſt the French and the Swedes, 
who pretended, that ſince the treaty they had no right to 
their antient privileges. Fremen bravely defended her's by 
force of arms, and maintained them likewiſe by the interpo- 
tion of the circles of 1/2/tphalia and Lower Saxony, as well as 
of the Dutch and the Hanſe towns. From thoſe encroachments, 
the diet concluded, that it would be proper for the princes 
and ſtates of each religion, to chuſe a head to ſerve as a 
gaurantee for the obſervance of the treaty. The eleQor of 
daxy was choſen the chief for the proteſtants, and the elector 
of Bavaria for the catholics. It was regulated that the elec- 
tor of Bavaria ſhould retain the title of Arch Steward of the 
holy Roman empire, and the eletor Palatine that of Arch 
Treaſurer, and that no princes ſhould have ſeats in the diet, 
unleſs they had fiefs immediately holding of the empire. 


* TY ow "w CT. © is ry» 


lia and Spain, which are foreign to this part of our hiſtory, 
while the proteſtants and Roman catholics were equally buſy 


The duke, when he was arreſted; ſent the following note to 


in 


1555 


enough to apply to the crown of Spain, in whoſe ſervice the The duke 
duke was, to have him arreſted, and the archduke Leopold, of Lorrain 
governor of the Low Countries, decoyed him to Bruſſels, from arreſted. 


duke held in Germany. Before the diet of Ratiſbon roſe, great Differ. 


Ence-> 
with the 
Czwedes, 


Upon the breaking up of the diet, the Inperial court re- Death of 
turned to Vienna, where the young king of the Romans died of the king 
the ſmall-pox, and his brother Leopold was crowned king of of the Ra- 
['ungary, Ferdinand then applied himſelf to the affairs of mas. 
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in aſcertaining the ſeveral rights they had ＋ by the treat 
of Meſiphalia. Mean time the elector of Brandenburg was on 
very bad terms with CHarles-Guſtavus, to whom Chriſtina had 
refigned the crown of Sweden, and Ferdinand laid hold of that 
opportunity to gratify his reſentment againſt the Swedes, b 
forming a general confederacy for humbling them, conſiftiys 
of the kings of Denmark and Poland, the elector of Brangjy. 
Burg, and the Crim Tartars, but while he was meditating thoſe 
mighty ſchemes, he died at Vienna in the 49th year of his age, 
and the 2oth of his reign, juſt as Germany began to breathe from 
the miſeries of war. Ferdinand was firſt married to Mary of 
Auſtria, ſiſter to Philip IV. king of Spain, by whom he left Ly. 
pold, who ſucceeded him, and Mary of Spain. By his ſecond 
nuptials with Leopoldine, daughter to Leopold archduke of 
tnſpruck, he had the archduke Charles- Foſeph, who died at the 
age of 13, January 7, 1664; and by his laſt, with Eleonora 
de Gonzague of Mantua, he had the archduke Ferdinand. 
Charles, who died in 1659, and the archducheſs Eleonora 
and ary- Anne. 

We have little to add to the character of this prince, differ- 
ent from what we have ſaid of his predeceſſors. The forti- 
tude, or rather ſtoiciſm. with which he bore the ſtorms of for- 
tune, that ſo long had beat upon him, would have been high- 
ly commendable, had they not proceeded from a pride and ob- 
tinacy that no calamity could ſubdue. In ſhort, he had all his 
family failings and virtues, but he is ſaid to have been more li- 
beral than moſt of his predeceſſors, though that liberality was 
ill placed. Being attached to worthleſs favourites, he often made 
a wrong choice of his generals, and diſguſted thoſe who were 
moſt deſerving, In his own perſon he was brave; but after 
his acceſſion to the empire, he ſeldom headed his armies in 
perfon. He was well ſerved by the houſes. of Saxony and 
Bavaria; the former from a principle of patriotiſm, and the 
latter from that of gratitude. The Germans who had invited 
in the Swedes, found reaſon to repent their connections with 
them; and Ferdinand could not relax ſo far from his natural 
ſeverity, as to open a door for uniting his whole empire, by 
publiſhing an act of amneſty, or taking ſuch meaſures as 
might drive thoſe unwelcome viſitors out of his dominions. 


CHAP. XLII. 
LEeorOkLD. 


HOUGH the treaty of Munſter pacified the internal 
troubles of Germany, yet it ſeemed to encreaſe thoſe of 
Europe. The late emperor had taken part in the war between 
the Poles and the Swedes, The Turks were in poſſeſſion 


of Buda, and threatencd Germany itſelf; the Swedes had *. 
| | quire 


Tiers, 1 the 


OF THE WORLD. 


uired Pomerania and the dutchy of Bremen; an army of 
Germans was in Jtaly to overawe the houſe of Savoy, another 
was in Poland, where, in contravention of the treaty of Meſt- 
alia, the {mperiah/ts had taken Cracow, and above all, the 
French, the natural and avowed enemies of the houſe of 
Aria, were in poſſeſſion of Alſace. Leopold, the late em- 
eror's ſon, was indeed king of Bohemia and Hungary, but was 
not quite ſeventeen years of age; his conſtitution was weakly, 
and the management of his affairs was in the hands of his 
uncle, the archduke Leopold. The neceſſity of the juncture 
called aloud upon the electors to give a head to the 24 
and France as earneſtly endeavoured to retard or embroil the 
election. Her miniſters firſt offered to befriend the archduke 
Leopold, if he would ſtand for the Imperial dignity ; but he 
declined it. They then encouraged the duke of Neuburg, but 
were earneſt with the duke of Bavaria, who refuſed it like- 
wiſe, Their aim was to diſunite the empire from Spain, and 
to obtain a favourable conſtruction of the treaty of Munſter, 
particularly with regard to the diſputes concerning Lorrain. 


137 


Having, as they thought, ſecured the laſt mentioned point, Lropo/4 
Leopold arriving at his 18th year, the age of majority required choſen 
by the golden Bull, was choſen emperor, and ſigned a capitu- emperor. 


lation confirming the rights of the empire, and promiſing 
not to enter into the war between the kings of France and 
5 nor to make foreign alliances without the conſent of the 
electors. | 
To ſtrengthen the quiet of Germany, the electors of Mentz, 

. the king of Sweden, the land- 
grave of Heſſe, and the duke of Lunenburg, entered with 
France into an alliance, offenſive and defen{tve, which was 
called the League of the Rhine, and was formed for maintaining 
the peace of //2/tphalia, and to prevent German troops from 
marching to the aſſiſtance of the 1 in the Low Coun- 
tries, It was not long before Leopold, who of all mankind, in 
his own perſon, was the leaſt fitted for war, ſhewed an inclina- 
tion to become a party in all the wars of Europe. He befriended 
the Danes againſt the Swedes, but he was obliged by the latter 
to raiſe the ſiege of Stetin, and the princes of the empire ex- 
claimed againſt his violating the peace of Meſiphalia, by or- 
dering his troops to march into Pomerania. Leopold wanted 
to transfer the diet from Frankfort to Ratiſbon; but the princes 
refuſed to obey him; and the French, who were then about 
concluding the Pyrenean treaty with Spain, procured the city 
of Juliers for their friend the duke of Neuburg, who appeared 
at the head of the oppoſition to Leopold. The French and 
Enzliſhende?avoured to mediate between Denmar# and Sweden, 
and Charles-Guftavus dying, a treaty was made, to which Leo- 
pod and the marquiſs of Brandenburg acceded. 

The pacification of the north, left Lecpold at liberty to attend 
the affairs of Tranſylvania, where young Ragot/hi, with va- 
rlous fortune, had for ſome years maintained a war againſt the 
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Turks, but was unfortunately killed in an action near H 
manſtadt, when he was on the point of obtaining a complet 
victory. Leopold had given Raget/7 juſt as much aſſiſtance 2 
ſerved to exaſperate the Turks againſt him, and ſaw them read 

to pour into Hungary. He had raiſed one Janos to be a cang;. 
date for the waywodeſhip of Tranſylvania, and the Turks had 
given their intereſc to count Bo!ſray, whom Janos defeated and 


killed. Leopold upon this, ſent two armies into Tranſylvania 


to take poſſeſſion of the two fiefs of Zathmar and Zambulic, 


but the Tranſylvanians and Hungarians hated the houſe gf 


Auſtria ſo much, that they gave up Waradin tg the Turk 
rather than conſent to admit an Auſtrian garriftBn, In the 
mean while the Tar#s nominated one Michael Abaff to be 
way wode of Tranſylvania, and the ſultan ordered 60, o00 
men to reinforce the baſha of Buda, who was to com. 
mand in the war againſt the Germans. Count Starembey, 
Montecuculi, and baron de Souches, all of them great generals, 
commanded ſor Leopold in Hungary and Tranſylvania, and even 
the French king had ſent him a body of 8-00 troops to afiif 
him againſt the i:1ndels. It was plain, by the ſevere and cruel 
procedure of Leopold's miniſters in Hungary, that he wanted 
to ſubdue the proteſtants there, rather than to oppoſe the 
Turks. In eveiy town where they became maſters, nothing 
but gibbets and ſcaifolds were ſeen for the execution of the 
proteſtants, who were every where treated as rebels, for re- 
monſtrating againſt the loſs of their liberties ; but at laſt, the 
ſpirit of diſcontent aroſe to ſuch a height among the Hun- 
rians, that the Germans under Montecuculi, were obliged to 
evacuate Upper Hungary, and take quarters in the Lotver; but 
the Auſtrian tyranny and oppreſſion were ſo intolerable, it 
the Hungarian peaſants cut off numbers of the Gerau, in 


their march. The latter made repriſals till ai! the country be- 


1663. 
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See 
Vol. VIII. 
p. 218. 
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came a ſcene of bloodſhed. 

In the year . 663, a diet as held at Ratiſbon, to deliberate 
upon the means of execut:::g the treaty of //:/?phana, and 
reiifting the Turks, who had, by this time, taken Newhaſe, 
and made good their winter- quarters in Upper Hungary, where 
they were more welcome than the Germans, From thence 
they advanced towards Friuli, but a lunge detachment of them 
were cut in pieces by the brave count Serini, who, next cams 
paign, drove the Turks from many places which they poſſeſſed, 
between the Lrave and the Danube, and Souches at the fame 
time obtained vaſt advantges over the infidels ; but all of them 
were ineffectual for driving them out of Hungary. So far from 
that, they formed a F224 of marching to Vienna itfeli, 


under the grand vizir, but they were defeated near St. Godard, 


by Alontecuculi, with the loſs of 16,000 men and their train of 
artillery. This defeat diſpoſed the infidels towards a peace, 
and the negotiations were opened next day, and concluded 2 
Temeſwar, the 10th of Auguſt 1664. The reader, in the pre- 
ceding part of this work, will meet with the terms of the 

| creaty 
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which was then concluded. The Hungarians com- 


t 0 
en d that they were ſacrificed by that peace, and threatened 
l univerſal revolt. They even intercepted the mellenger 


which was carrying the treaty to Jiennd, and it was with 
iificulty that Leopold. who was at this time intent upon his 
marriage with an infanta of Spam, cajoled them into an ap- 
-obation of the treaty. When they returned to their own 
country, they actually revolted, and endeavoured to decoy 
Leupold to Preſburg, where they intended to have ſeized his 
perſon, but he avoided the ſnare. a 
In 1666, Leopold married Margaret Tereſa the infanta of 666 
Gain, but Lewis XIV. in virtue of his marriage with ano- „ pol " 
ther infanta, claimed poſſeſſion of the Low Countries, and e e. 
made a great progreſs in conquering the Spaniſb Flanders and , 
Franche Comte. This province then forming a circle of the 
empire, his catholic majeſty's miniſters endeavoured to make 
the diet at Ratiſbon parties in the quarrel, but to no purpoſe, 
the diet having the internal peace of the empire more at 
heart. The elector Palatine, endeavouring to repeople his 
country, drew great numbers of inhabitants from Mentz, 
Crhgne, and Lorrain, for which the elector of Mentz de- 
cared war againſt him, and making a great progreſs in his 
dominions, the Palatine ſheltered himſelf under the caitle of 
Frankendal, where he was defeated, which obliged him to ſue 
for peace, and a ſuſpenſion of arms was accordingly agreed | 
to. Mean while, in the year 1668, Lewis XIV. declared 1668 
5 1 I : N 
war againſt the ror and took Beſan on and Salins, and 
at laſt, all the Franche Comte, The Engiiſb and Dutch offered 
their mediation, and a congreſs was opened at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
but to no purpoſe. The French king was then in the meri- The 
dian of his glory, and forced the Spaniards to deliver up to French 
him all that is now called rench Flanders, with Courtray, king de- 
Bergues, and Furnes, upon his evacuating #ranche Cone. A clares war 
diet had been convoked at Preſburg in Hungary, where ſome againſt 
regulations were made in favour of the proteſtants, who him. 
ſhewed great diſpoſitions to rebel, but ſuch was their inteſtine 
diviſions, that they remained in peace for that year. The 
empire, however, continued as much embroiled as ever, and 
the elector Palatine was defeated by the duke of Lorrain, but 
through the mediation of the French king, an accommodation 
took place, by which the duke of Lorrain was made general 
of the Auſtrian horſe, that were to march into Hungary, 
where every thing was again in diſorder. | 
The Auſtrian encroachments in that kingdom were ſo into- Trials and 
lerable that the counts Serini and Tattembach entered into an execu- 
aſſociation againſt the court of Vienna, and even applied for tions of 
aſſiſtance to the Turks. This was a circumſtance extremely the Hun- 
favourable for the emperor, as it gave the Germans and the garian 
a Reman catholic powers very bed impreſſions of the Hungarian malcon- 
e proteſtants. Tattembach was arreſted by the emperor, and the tents. 
y confederacy between him and Serini was diſcovered. The 
Hungarian 
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Hungarian malcontents, however, ſtill continued very pgy. 
aal and the emperor was obliged to apply for aſſiſfance tg 
the diet of the empire; but Leopold being well ſerved by hi 

enerals, the brave Serini, and his brother-in-law count 
3 were taken and ſent priſoners to Vienna, upon 
which Ragot/ki laid down his arms, but by his mother's me- 
diation he preſerved his eftates. It ſoon appeared, that the 
confederacy which had been formed 1 emperor, was 
far ſpread, and that his chief general Nadaſti was involved 
in it. The principal conſpirators were tried; and Serin, 
Nadaſti, and Frangipani had their hands and heads cut off. 
Leopold then treated Hungary as a conquered country, and 
obliged the malcontents to defray the expence he was at in 
making and keeping them ſlaves. Lewis XIV. by this time, 
had broken the triple league formed againſt him by the Fn 
gliſb, Swedes, and Dutch, and he invaded the latter. The 
emperor and the elector of Brandenburgh endeavoured to ſtop 
his progreſs, but Lewis, intoxicated with his ſucceſs, loſt all 
the magnificent conqueſts he made upon his firſt irruption, 
and in 1674, he carried the war into the empire. Leopull 


Succeſs of ſtrengthened himſelf by an alliance with the Dutch and Sani. 
the French ards, the electors of Brandenburgh and Palatine, the landgrave 


of Heſſe and the duke of Brunſibic; and this confederacy over- 
awed the electors of Mentz and Cologne, who were in the in- 
tereſts of France. | | 


in Franche The French arms made a moſt rapid progreſs in France 


Comte. 


Comte, where they took Beſangon and other places of great 
importance, while the Germans were excluded from enterin 
Aljace, and obliged to retire to a camp between Hiedelber 4 
Philip/bourg, from whence they were driven by the French 
general, Turenne, who made himſelf maſter of all the Pala- 
tinate, and gave it up as a prey to his ſoldiers ; ſo that it be- 
came ſoon a ſcene of ſolitude and miſery. The princes of the 
empire, alarmed at the thoughts of taking a French yoke, 
joined the [mperial army between Mentx and Franckfort ; up- 
on which Turenne repaſſed the Rhine, and the /mperial army 
marching to take up winter quarters in Upper Alſace, Tu- 
renne again defeated it, and forced the Germans to take refuge 
under the cannon of Straſbourg. The elector of Branden- 
burgh joining the Imperialiſts, 7; 
retire, but watched his time ſo well, that he defeated 6,000 
of their cavalry at Mulbauſen. The elector of Brandenburg) 
bravely declared againit the French, who for that reaſon pre- 
vailed with the Swedes to invade his dominions. The elector 
complained to the diet of this hoſtility, and the king of Sve- 
den was declared to be an enemy to the empire. The elector, 
by an amazing march, ſurprized the Swedes, who lay diſ- 
perſed through the marches of Brandenburgh, and after de- 
teating them at Therbellin, drove them into decchlenburg. 
Montecuculi was by the emperor appointed to oppoſe Turenne, 
and the war was carried on between thoſe great generals in 3 
3 8 manner 


urenne was again obliged to 
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ough 
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Fi the French army, as if it had loſt its ſoul and ſpirit, re- renne. 


verſion to the French, and the latter were defeated in endea- 
vouring to relieve the place, which ſurrendered the 20th day 
after the trenches were opened. | 

Notwithſtanding this advantage, the houſe of Auſtria muſt 
have ſunk under that of Bourbon had it not been bravely ſup- 
ported by the elector of Brandenburgh and the other proteſtant 
princes, who prevailed with the Danes and the Dutch to at- 
tack Sweden. The biſhop of Munter took Bremen and claim- 
ed to hold it, being ſupported by the emperor ; but the diſpute 
between him and the proteſtant princes on that account was 
ſettled by commiſſaries from the emperor. Mean while the 
French carried all before them in the Low Countries, but 
Montecuculi's age and infirmities obliging him to reſign the 1676. 
command of the army, he was ſucceeded 5 


ber, After this, he forced the duke of Luxembour 
general, to repaſs the Rhine. The duke of Saxe 2 
the fame campaign, obliged by the French marſhal Crequi, to riatifts. 
lay down his arms, and to promiſe not to reſume them againſt 

France, during the remainder of that campaign. The elector 

of Brandenburgh and his allies, in the mean while, took reti 

from the Swedes, together with the iſle of Rugen, and the 

city of Stralſund, and drove them out of Pomerania. While 

the elector was preparing to follow thoſe blows, the French 
over-ran Juliers, and took Aix-la-Chapelle, The duke of 
Lirrain, after the duke of Saxe Eiſenach's diſaſter, paſſed the 

Rhine, and obtained ſome advantages over the Preach; but 

having orders to put his troops into winter quarters, the French 

took that opportunity to beſiege and take Friburg and ſome 

other places, and both armies going into winter quarters, the 

duke of Lorrain went to Vienna, where he eſpouſed the em- 

peror's ſiſter, the princeſs Eleonora. This winter, the marquis 

of Brandenburgh compleated the conqueſt of Pomerania by 


taking Gripſwald. In May 1678, the duke of Lorrain ſought 1678. 


to bring the French to an engagement near Briſac, and obliged 
them to retire into Aſace, after failing in a deſign they had 
upon Straſbourg. The true intention of the duke of Lorrain 
was to have beſieged Friburg, but that brave prince was this 
year moſt ſcandalouſly ſupported by the court of Vienna and 
its allies. The marquis of Brandenburgh and his Daniſh ma- 


Jeſty were intent upon making conqueſts upon the Swedes, and 


ſettling them. The Dutch wiſhed for a peace, and the other 
German princes were tired of war ; but above all, the em- 


peror's finances were in moſt wretched order, and he minded 
nothing 
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manner that left it hard to decide to whom the palm of victory Moatecu- 
t to be aiſigned. Turenne happening to be killed as he c oppo- 
jewing his batteries, left Montecuculi maſter of the field, ſes Ta- 


paſſed the Rhine with ſome loſs, being purſued by Montecu- Death of 
al. After this, the Imperialiſts beſieged Triers by way of di- Tureane. 


y the brave duke of The duke 
Lirrain, who defeated the French in Alſace, and beſieged and of Lorraiz 
took Philipſbourg, which capitulated on the 1oth of Septem- made ge- 
, the French neral of 
iſenach was, the Inpe- 
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nothing ſo much as to tyrannize over and enſlave the Hung. 
rians, ſo that the duke of Lorrain was, this campaign, deſti. 
tute both of money and magazines. 
Tekelcho- The oppreflions of the Hungarians were ſo great, that the 
ſen head at laſt took arms, but the emperor ſent 10,000 men to fuppeli 
of the his general Spankau_in that kingdom. Leopold, about the 
Hungari- ſame time, ſuppreſſed the office of palatine of Hungary, :; 
ans. being too independent, and appointed a viceroy to govern that 
kingdom. The Turkiſh baſhaws and governors ſupported and 
encouraged the malcontents, of which Leopold complained 
Conſtantinople, but received very little ſatisfaction. At laſt 
Leopold ordered ſome of the chief malcontents to repair to Vi. 
enna, where the office of Palatine was reſtored, but not the 
power; and the Imperial miniſters made ſuch demands that 
the Hungarians ſaw their ruin was reſolved upon. Abaff, the 
waiwode of Tranſylvania, ſent the malcontents ſome troops, 
under the command of Emeric, count Tehkel:, one of the richeſt 
of the Hungarian nobleman, but he dying, his fon, who was 
but 15 years of age, to avoid the implacable reſentment of the 
court of Vienna, fled to Poland, where finding no protection, 
he returned to Tranßylvania; where, by his great capacity 
and ſervices, young as he was, he became Abafif's general and 
chief miniſter. Te#el: being now at the head of 12,000 men, 
entered Upper Hungary, and declared himſelf prince and pro- 
tector of that kingdom, and obliged the Imperial army to re- 
tire under the cannon of Eperies. Tekel: then publiſhed 
manifeſtos, inviting the Hungarians to join him in his endea- 
vours to recover their antient rights; and his army encreaſing 
to 20,000 men, he took Eperies, defeated count Leſley the In- 
perial genera), ravaged all the Auſtrian dominions in that 
neighbourhood, and cut off ſeveral bodies of the [mper:aliſts, 
to whom he gave no quarter. This humbled the court of 
Vienna ſo much, that they employed the biſhop of Strigonia, 
who was primate of Hungary, to receive the demands of the 
malcontents. Theſe were, that they ſhould be reinſtated in 
their religion and privileges, and that their diet ſhould have 
the power of chuſing their palatine, They threatened, at the 
ſame time, if their demands were not granted, to put the 
Turks in poſſeſſion of their cities on the mountains. Leopold 
was obliged to temporize till his armies being reinforced, the 
malcontents thought proper to conclude a truce. | 
Peace of Charles II. king of England, at this time, offered his media 
Ni meg uen tion to the European powers who were at war, and it being 
conclud- accepted of by the Dutch, Nimeguen was appointed for the 


ed. place of negociation. The plenipotentiaries accordingly met 


there. The French king demanded that Franche Comte ſhould 
be annexed to his dominions for ever, together with part of 
the Spaniſh Flanders and Friburg, but offered to return Phi- 
lipſbourg and its dependencies to the emperor, and to reſtore, 
but upon very inadmiſſable terms, Lorrain to its duke. The 


emperor made a ſtrong oppoſition to thoſe terms, but all w3s 
| | | in 


OF THE WORLD. 

in tan. The * 9 mediators were genes! in favour of the 
French; the Dutc had actually ſigned their own peace, and 
Levis was preparing to unite his whole force againſt the em- 
pire, ſo that Leopold was coliged to =_ way, and his pleni- 
potentiaries ſigned likewiſe. The elector of Brandenburgh, 
who had acted ſo generous a part againſt the common enemy, 
was obliged to reſtore the conqueſts he had made upon the 
Swedes, and to accept of 300,000 crowns by way of indemni- 
fcation. He complained loudly of his treatment, and ex- 
claimed againſt the States General for having given him up 
as 2 prey to France, but they pleaded their inability to 


fave him. 
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During the treaty of Nimeguen, Van Gale, the turbulent Biſhop of 
and warlike biſhop of Munſter, died, and his ſucceſſor was Munſier 
obliged to reſtore all his part of Bremen and Verden which he reſto:es 
had taken from the Swedes. Leopold concluded a peace at Bremen. 


the ſame time with the crown of Sweden, though the elector 
of Brandenburgh and the king of Denmark proteſted againſt 
the treaty, as being entered into on the part of the emperor 
in breach of his engagements with them. Sixteen thouſand 
Swedes under Horn invaded Pruſſia, great part of which they 
rayaged with fire and ſword. But though it was then the 
dead of winter, the elector put himſelf at the head of gooo 
men, and drove the Swedes out of his dominions with ſuch 
ſlaughter, that ſcarcely 3000 of them returned home. The 
French king reſented this ſo greatly, that he was preparing to 
fall upon the elector with a very ſuperior force, and had even 
entered upon hoſtilities, when he thought proper to conclude a 
peace on the terms preſcribed by the French, and his example 
was followed by the Ling of Denmark. It was now evident that 
the French king had concluded the peace of Nimeguen with a 
moſt wicked intention. He ordered chambers of re-union, as 
they were called, to be erected at Briſac and Metz, by which 
he propoſed to annex to his crown, the whole frontier of the 
empire in that quarter, as belonging to the cities and ſtates 
which had been ceded to him by the treaties of //:/tphalia and 
Nimeguen, and many of the poſſeſſors of thoſe fiefs fearing to 
loſe them, actually performed homage to him, as holding of 


his ſovereign court of Briſac. This was followed by a vaſt Inſplence 


train of othes oppreſſions and uſurpations, and it was thought of the 


by ſome, that he intended, as king of France, to claim the French, 


empire in right of Charles the Great, though he never explicitly 
owned his intention. The king of Sweden and the elector 
Palatine refuſed to pay him homage for the eſtates theyheld 
in A ſace, for which they were adjudged to be forfeited. The 
affair was carried before the diet at Ratiſbon, where the king's 
and elector's complaints met with a cold reception, ſo afraid 
were the princes of reviving the war. A negociation, how- 
ever, followed at Franchfort, but both parties employed the 
intermediate time in preparing for war, | 
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who ſeizz Lewis XIV. pretended that Straſbourg was part of Alſace 
Straſburg. and moſt perfidiouſly ſeized it, but ſuffered the proteſtants tg 
retain the exerciſe of their religion. The ambitious views gf 

France could now be no longer concealed, and a powerfy] 
confederacy was formed againſt Lewzs, conſiſting of the cir- 

cles of Franconia and the Upper Rhine, the electors of Saxony 

and Bavaria, the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, and the dukes gf 
Lunenburg, within the empire; and the crown of Span and 

the States General without. The elector of Brandenburgh had 

his reaſons, ariſing from the conjunction between the emperor 

and Sweden, for oppoſing this German confederacy ; and he 
pretended, that without the conſent of the Germanic body, 

the emperor could not make the empire a party in the war, 

He was joined by the king of Denmark and the biſhop of 

Munſter, and they formed a league for preſerving the tranquil. 

lity of the empire. The emperor was ſoon obliged to wink at 

the encroachments of France, that he might oppoſe the pro- 

greſs of the Turks in Hungary, an account of which the reader 

See Vol. Will meet with in a former part of this work. When the 
VIII. p. fuccels of Tekcli was ſuch that it was evident the infidels 
intended to beſiege Vienna, Leopold applied for aſſiſtance to 
Sobieſki, king of Poland, who generouſly overlooked all his 
differences with the houſe of Auſtria, and promiſed to aſi 
Affairs of him if his capital was attacked. Mean while, Tekel: was, b 
Hungary, the Porte, declared king of Upper Hungary, and the ſultan 
publiſhed a manifeſto, taxing the emperor with his perfidious 
treatment of the Hungarians, who were protected by the 

Porte. Leopold now forgot his quarrel with France, and the 

oppoling the Turks became the common cauſe of the empire, 

it not of Chriſtendom. The duke of Lorrain was called from 

his government of the Tiroleſe to take upon him the command 

Ibid. 240. of the Imperial troops at Preſburg, He immediately laid ſiege 
to Neuhauſel, but the Turks were in motion in ſo many dif- 

ferent quarters, that he raiſed the ſiege and paſſed the Raab, 

that he might cover the frontiers of Moravia. 

The duke The Turks employed their Tartars in cutting off the ſup- 
of Lerrain plies from the Imperialiſis, but the latter obtained many ad- 
retires be- vantages over them while they were marching through the 
fore the mountains of Raab. Their numbers, however, were ſo great, 
. that the duke of Lorrain, who had not above 24, ooo men un- 
0 der his command, was forced to retire under the cannon of 
Vienna, from whence the emperor retired to Lintz on the 13th 

Ib'd of July. The reader, in the place referred to, will meet with 
vi a full account of the ſiege of Vienna by the Turks, which 
proved fo glorious. to all the Chriſtian powers who were con- 
cerned in raifing it. It is ſufficient to obſerve here, that while 

that ſiege was forming, the duke of Lorrain, being cut off 
from ali communication with Vienna, retook the town of 
Preſburg, and beat Tekel: in ſeveral encounters. The defence 
made by $:arcmberg and the garriſon of Vienna was very glo- 
rious; but it is uncertain how much longer they could uy 
he 
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beld out, had not the infidels been attacked at the very time Siege of 


they were, by the king of Poland and the duke of Lorrain, Vienna 


and forced to a precipitate retreat, but without great loſs on raiſed by 
either fide, though it undoubtedly was more than a victory to the king 
the [mperiali/ts. After the danger was over, Leopold returned of Poland 


to Vienna, and next day had an interview with his deliverer, and the 


the king of Poland; but it paſſed, without warmth of acknow- duke of 


ledgment or gratitude, in a ſtupid formal ceremonial, nor would Lorrain. 


Leypold relax one punctilio, notwithſtanding the infinite obli- 
gations that Sobieſet had laid him under. The latter magnani- 


mouſly overlooked all this, and in a few days he joined the 


duke of Lorrain and the elector of Bavaria in compleatly de- 
feating the Turks, who loft 10,000 of their beſt troops in the 
plains of Mobatx. Leopold, inſtead of improving the con- 
ſternation of the infidels, as he might have done by march- 


ing his victorious army to the very walls of Conſtantinople, con- 


ſulted how to be revenged upon the Hungarians, by again re- 
ducing them to a ſtate of ſlavery. He had taken Gran, and 
was maſter of both ſides of the Danube as far as that place, 
and $:bie/hi was earneſt for his coming to an accommodation 
with the Hungarian malcontents. The duke of Lorrain was 
of the ſame opinion, and the heads of them were invited to 
a conference in the duke's tent. The malcontents relaxed 
nothing of their former demands, but rather roſe upon them, 
and Leopold ſeemed to be uneaſy till he ſhould get quit of his 
allies, that he might have no check upon the full gratifica- 
tion of his revenge. The elector of Bavaria, the marquis of 


Baden Dourlach, and many other princes, had already marched 


home with their armies, and their example was, at laſt, fol- 
lowed by Sobieſti, who was diſguſted with the gloomy ſevere 
behaviour of Leopold. | | | 

In 1684, a long truce with France, which had been for- 


1084: 


merly propoſed, was in agitation, and the emperor transferred 4 truce 


the conferences from Rati/hon to the Hague, which diſſatisfied concluded 


the eleftoral college ſo much, that they accepted of the terms ith 
offered by France. Leopold ſtill holding out, the French ge- France. 


neral, Cregui, watched his opportunity and took Luxembourg 
and Triers, Leopold was then obliged to agree to the truce 
with France for 20 years, and to leave Lew:s in poſſeſſion of 
Straſbourg, Fort Kehl, and all the poſts on the Rhine towards 
that important frontier, the — — ſtill being allowed the 
exerciſe of their religion in the places annexed to the French 
crown. Leopold might have prevented thoſe loſſes and morti- 
feations had he been leſs intent on his revenge upon the Hun- 
garians, The duke of Lorrain had taken Vicegrade and Vat, 


defeated the grand vizier's army, paſſed the Danube, and be- 


lieged Buda. The vizier endeavoured to relieve it, but was 
again defeated, and the city probably muſt have been taken, 
ad not the duke of Lorrain ſickened ; and an infectious kind 
of a diftemper, occaſioned by great rains, attacked the Inpe- 
ralfls, which obliged them to go into winter quarters. 1 
2 | arly 


ibid. p. 
249. 
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1685. Early in the year 1685, Leopold prevailed with the ſtates of 
Diviſions the empire to promiſe to furniſh him with 35;000 men. The 
in Ger- pope was to give him money, and the duke of Lorrain was ta 
many. command the army. The death of the elector Palatine at this 
time created great diſturbances in Germany. Lewis XIV. took 
part with the eleCtor's ſiſter, the dutcheſs of Orleans, who 
claimed the allodial poſſeſſions and his perſonal eſtate; but the 
allodial poſſeſſions were, by virtue of the late elector's will, 
ſeized by the duke of Neuburg, as being the chief of the pala. 
tine branch, which he was admitted to be by the French 
king, the affair being referred to the arbitration of the pope, and 
the duke of Neuburg put in poſſeſſion of the electorate. The 
duke of Lorrain, at this time, was beſieging Neubauſel in 
Hungary, but the Turks having burnt the lower town of Vio 
grade, had laid ſiege to Gran or Strigonia. The duke ad- 
vanced to raiſe the ſiege, and drawing the Turks from their 
intrenchments, defeated them; upon which he took Neu. 
hauſel by ſtorm, and put all within it to the ſword with. 
out exception. Novigrade, and Lower Vicegrade next fell into 
the hands of the Imperialiſts, and the Turks applied to the 
duke for a ceſſation of arms. He referred them to the em- 
peror, but in the mean time continued his hoſtilities again 
| the infidels, whom he drove acroſs the Danube. By thoſe 
ſucceſſes, and by the coldneſs of the Turks, who are greatly 
| determined by events, the Hungarian malcontents were jeſt 
1 | in a manner to the mercy of their enemies; and the Jmperid 
The Hun- generals, Schultz and Caprara, made a great progreſs in reduc: 
1 garians ing their country to the emperor, who by offering them an 
1 diſtreſſed. amneſty, took off great numbers from Tekelz, That unhappy 
| 


Turks he was criminal. Being ſuſpected of holding a correſ- 
pondence not only with the Poles but the Auſtrians, the ba- 
ſhaw of Jaradin had orders to put him in irons, which were 
executed; and his lieutenant general Patrozzi, ſubmitting to 
14 the emperor, his generals had no farther difficulty in reducing 
0 _ Upper Hungary. | 
_ 1686. n 1686, the campaign there was opened by the elector of 
The In- Bavaria taking Alba Regalis, which gave ſo much ſpirit to the 
poriarijts Imperialiſis, that without waiting for the reinforcements they 
":keBudg, expected, they again laid ſiege to Buda. The place was ob- 
ſtinately attacked and defended, but a breach being made, a 

moſt dreadful carnage enſued. The duke, underſtanding that 

the grand vizier was advancing, redoubled his fire, and though 

he had already loſt 3, ooo men in the ſtorm, on appearance df 

the infidels van guard, he gave orders for a freſh aſſault, which 

was carried on with ſo much refolution, that the place was 

taken ſword in hand, and no quarters given during the ful 

fury of the aſſailants, either to the garriſon or the inhabitants 

The duke of Lorrain next took Segeden and Quinque Hecliſs 

and the enemy retiring precipitately over the Drave, he be- 

came maker of both ſides of the Danube as far as that river. 


v 


rince had been unfortunate, and therefore in the eyes of the 
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The infidels then offered peace, but Leopold demanded ſix | 


willions of ducats, to indemnify him for the expence of the 
war, that the Turks ſhould evacuate Hungary, and give ſatis- 
{tion to all his allies. The Porte rejected thoſe conditions, 
which Leopold offered to mitigate, that he might be at leiſure 
to oppoſe the French on the fide of Alſace. To effect this , confe- 
purpoſe, the electors of Brandenburg, Palatine, Bavaria, and deracy 
Tximy, the kings of Stueden and Spain, the circles of Fran- againſt 
mia, and the Upper Rhine, entered into a confederacy with 
Lespold, to oblige France to ſtand by her engagements. This 
did not alter the diſpoſitions of the French, for invading the em- 
pire, by fortifying Hunningen, and building a bridge over the 
Rhine, under pretence that the Jate treaty which had been 
concluded at Augsbourg, had rendered thoſe meaſures neceſſary 
for their ſafety. | 
The campaign ftill continued in Hungary between the Vol. VIII. 
Turks and the Imperialiſts, who were commanded by the duke p. 255- 
of Lirrain and the elector of Bavaria, tho' entirely to the diſ- and 256. 
advantage of the infidels; but every advantage gained over The Turks 
them by the Imperialiſis added to the chains of Hungary. The defeated. 
emperor Leopold convoked the ſtates at Preſburg, to which he 
and his court had repaired with great pomp, and required The arch- 
them to declare his ſon Fo/zph, a boy of nine years of age, their Jute Je- 
king, and that the ſucceſhon to the throne was hereditary in de- 
the houſe of Auſtria. The Hungarians objected to the latter clared 
condition, and ſought redreſs of their grievances, but were king of 
obliged to comply, by giving up all their former privileges, Hun arp. 
and declaring their crown hereditary, on condition, that 
if the heirs male of the two houſes, of Auſtria ſhould fail, 
they might be at liberty to chuſe their own ſovereign. All the 
favour they obtained from the emperor, was, that the crimi- 
nal chamber of Eperies ſhould be ſuppreſſed, after it had put to 
death almoſt every man in Hungary, who had dared to ſtand 
up for the liberties of his country. The elector of Bavaria 
was then prevailed upon to take upon him the chief command 
of the army againſt the infidels, during the duke of Lorrain's 
indiſpoſition, and the reader may in another part of this work Vol. VIII. 
be informed of the great ſucceſſes that attended the chriſtian p. 264. 
arms this year in . and of their taking Belgrade, 
after a vaſt laughter of the infidels. Eh : 
The prince of Furſtenberg had, by the intrigues of the Campaign 
French, been choſen elector of Cologne, but wanting the ne- in Ger- 
ceſſary qualifications, the pope preferred to him prince Cle- many. 
ment of Bavaria; and the ducheſs of Orleans had not yet been 
ſatisfied in her claims upon the Palatine eſtate. Thoſe two 
points gave France at this time a handle for breaking the truce, 1638, 
and recommencing hoſtilities upon the Rhine. The dauphin | 
was ſent at the head of an army towards Cologne, and took. 
Philipſbourg; but Lewis offered peace to Germany, if the 
election of the prince of Furfemberg was declared valid, and 
if all the poſſeſſions ceded to himſelf, by the treaties of Te- 
O3 Phalia 


France. 
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phalia and Nimeguen, were ſecured to him by a perpetual 
peace. But this was in effect, according to his interpretation 
of thoſe two treaties, demanding the ſixth part of the empire 
in fee, and the conditions being rejected, the French troops 
fell into the Palatinate, and became maſters of Mentx, Man- 
heim, Frankendal, Triers, Spire, and Worms. All Europe now 
thought that Lewrs XIV. aimed at univerſal monarchy, and 
proteſtants and catholics were equally concerned in putting a 
ſtop to the progreſs of his arms. The prince of Orange, 
Hilliam III. who was then upon the throne of England, the 
elector of Brandenburg, and the duke of Zell, all of them 
princes of great abilities and firmneſs, had formed a plan for 2 
general confederacy againſt France. This project was too 
much in favour of the emperor for him not to accede to it, 
The elector of Saxony, the landgrave of Heſſe, the duke of 
Hanover, and many other princes of the empire did the ſame; 
the ſtates of Holland became capital parties in the alliance; 
England, Spain, Denmark, and Sweden, became ſo likewiſe, 


and every contracting party took his ſhare in the war. The 


troops of Saxony, Heſſe, and Hanover, covered Frankfort, an 
army of — marched to the Rhine, the Branden- 
burghers to Meſel, and about 4000 men were thrown into 
Cologne, while the ſtates of Holland ſent troops into Fulters, 
and endeavoured to ſecure ſuch places in the electorate of 
Mentz, as the French had not yet ſeized on, and the ſafety of 


the other parts of the empire, were in the like manner pro- 


vided for, while the diet at Ratiſbon declared Lew:s to be an 
enemy to the empire. | 

Three great armies were formed, beſides that in Hungam, 
which was commanded by prince Lewis of Baden. Thirty 
thouſand men were to act under the elector of Brandenburg 
on the Lower Rhine; zo, ooo were to aſſemble under the 
elector of Bavaria at Heilbron on the Upper Rhine, and 


40, ooo under the duke of Lorrain aſſembled at Frankfirt, 


he execution of thoſe mighty enterprizes was. wretched. 
The avarice and indifference of the Imperial court had ſuffer- 
ed all the neceiſaries of war to run to ruin; no care had been 
taken to provide boats and materials for bridges, the magazines 
were deſtitute of proviſions, and the fortifications of artillery, 
while the French were provided with every requiſite that could 
render war ſucceſsful. This difference exhibited to the world 
a melancholy but {ſtriking proof of the vaſt ſuperiority which 
a ſingle and abſolute direction gives in war, compared to the 
difunited efforts of different heads, ſome of them, perhaps, 
diſagreeing upon the moſt important points of conduct, if not 
of intereſt. 

The French threw into Mentz a garriſon of 12,000 men, the 
allies reinforced that of Coblentz, and their princes aſſembling, 
inſtead of proceeding directly to action, ſpent their time in 
ſettling idle ceremonials; but at laſt they reſolved to beſiege 
Atentz, where the French marſhal D' Uxelles commanded. 
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This fatiguing ſiege laſted ſeven weeks, and the place ſur- Men's 
rendered on the 8th of December; the garriſon marched out taken by 
with the honours of war, as did that of Bonn, which was the Ger- 
about the ſame time beſieged by the elector of Brandenburg; mans, 
and after this their army went into winter quarters. * 
Hungary, the prince of Baden defeated the Turks in three en- 
ragements, and took Niſſa and Widin. | 

In 1690, an electoral diet was held at Augſburg, for chuſing Vol. VIII. 
Teph, king of Hungary, king of the Romans, which he was p. 282, 
on the 24th of January; the electors agreeing to the meaſure, &c. 
; rather from the neceſſity of the juncture, than any affection 1690. 
a they had for the houſe of Auftria, which they now conſidered Archduke 
mn a3 endeavouring to render the empire hereditary in itſelf. The 7 o/eph 
It, ſucceſſes of the Auftrians in Hungary, this year, gave great choſen 
of ſpirit to the confederacy, the princes of which met at the king of 
K al with king William at their head, and formed one of the Ro- 
4 the moſt auguſt aſſemblies that Europe ever beheld. The brave mans. 
C duke of Lorrain was now dead ; he was ſucceeded in his 
command by the elector of Bavaria, who was to act upon 
the Rhine, while the elector of Brandenburg was to head an- 
other army, in the neighbourhood of Cologne. The French 
army was equal in number, and commanded by the dau- 
phin; ſo that it was expected the fate of Europe would 
depend upon the enſuing campaign. The duke of Savoy about 
this time was ſo exaſperated at the inſolence of the French, 
that he acceded to the grand alliance. He was a brave and a 
uſeful ally, but the unfortunate events which happened to the 
emperor in Hungary this year, forced Leopold to withdraw his 
troops from the Rhine, and the French were ſo active, that to 
the inexpreſſible loſs of the common cauſe, they became this 
year maſters of the greateſt part of Savoy and Piedmont : At laſt 
the duke of Schomberg, and the famous prince Eugene of Savoy, 
| having overcome all the difficulties which the corruption and 

lowneſs of the Imperialiſis had thrown in their way, preſerved 
to the duke the remaining part of his dominions. On the 
Rhine, the allies, who continued there to be very weak, were 
beat by the duke de Lorges, who took the duke of VMirtemberg 
priſoner, laid his country under contribution, and obliged 
the landgrave of Heſſe to repaſs the Rhine. Had the French at OE 
this time purſued their conqueſts in Germany, that body muſt CH Pagn 
have been brought to the brink of deſtruction. But the va- in lah. 
nity of Leis XIV. impelled him to form the ſiege of Namur, | 
which was covered by marſhal Luxembourg with yo, ooo men. 
The allies under king William, and the elector of Bavaria, 
being reinforced by 12,000 Hanoverians, unexpectedly attack- 
ed the French at Steinkirh, but, after an obſtinate diſpute, 
they were defeated and forced to retire. 

It is impoſſible to expreſs the horrid barbarities committed all 
this time by the French armies in Germany, eſpecially in the Pa- 
latinate, which from one end to the other was a continued blaze, 


and preſented ſcenes of butchery and miſery ; but an event 
O 4 now 
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now happened of the greateſt conſequence to the interna 
| concerns of Germany. 2 
A vinth The houſe of Lunenburg had been of infinite ſervice to the 
electorate empire, and George-William duke of Zell, one of the moſt 
erected in accompliſhed princes of that age, had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
favour of his oppoſition to France, eſpecially in the year 1675 and 
the houſe 1676. We have already mentioned him as one of the glo- 
of Hang. Tious triumvirate, who formed that grand confederacy againſt 
ver. Lewis, and king William paid him two viſits in perſon, to 
cConſult him upon his expedition againſt England. Dying 
without any male iſſue, his daughter was married to his 
nephew George-Lew:s, afterwards king of Great Britain, and 
ſon to Erneſt duke of Hanover. Ernęſi-Auguſtus, by his 
ceconomy and large poſſeſſions, was one of the moſt power- 
ful princes in the empire. He kept up a ſtanding army of 
10,000 foot and 5ooo horſe in his own dominions, beſides 
whom, he had conſiderable bodies of troops acting in Hungary, 
and the /Zorea, againſt the infidels, and on the Line and in 
the Netherlands againſt the French. The vaſt eminence of the 
duke of Zell, in the empire, had cauſed his houſe to be men- 
1689. tioned in the electoral diet in 1689, as proper to be erected in- 
to a ninth electorate ; but he being then old, and having no 
male iſſue, he transferred all his intereſt to his brother Erne. 
The relation of the latter to the royal family of England, 
by marrying the neareſt proteſtant heireſs of the crown, en- 
gaged king William fo ſtrongly in his favour, that he repre- 
lented to Leopold the neceſſity of attaching to the grand con- 
federacy the family of Lunenburg. Lewis XIV. equally ſen- 
ſible of his importance, made great offers to George-Lewis, 
which he rejected, and continued to diſtinguiſh himſelf at the 
head of his father's troops, either againſt the Tris or the 
1692. French, and in the year 1692, the emperor agreed that his 
father ſhould be created the ninth elector of the empire. He 
was ſeconded by the electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, but 
oppoſed by the other electors, and the college of the cities. 
. on the 19th of December, without regarding the op- 
poſition, gave him the inveſtiture of the electorate ; but it 
was pronounced to be null by the diet of Ratiſbon, as being 
contrary to the fundamental laws of the empire. The 
new elector, as an acknowledgment for the honour done him, 
engaged to furniſh 6co0 troops to ſerve againſt the Turks, and 
3000 againſt the French, and from the time of his receiving his 
inveſtiture, he was looked upon as an eleQor, 
State of The French and Turks were all this while gaining ground, 
the war Chiefly through the floth and dilatorineſs of the court of 
with the /ienna, The former had rejected a propoſal of peace, ſent 


Turks and them by Leopold, in the beginning of the year 1693, and ſoon, 


the French. after the French paſſed the Rhine and took Heidelberg, which 
1693. ſurrendered on the 24th of May. Their general de Lorges 
woas then upon the Nectar, and was reinforced by the dauphin 
bimſelf. Their intention was to have forced the oe 1 

| allen s 


bo — * 
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Baden's intrenchments near Otmarſheim ; but after two at- 
tempts, in which they were repulſed with loſs, they retreated, 

art of their army marching to Piedmont, 5 to Flanders, 
while a few remained in the dutchy of irtemberg, from 
whence, however, they were ſoon driven by the Germans. In 
Flanders, Luxembourg took Huy, and beat the allies at Lan- 
in; and in Piedmont, the French general, Catinat, beat the 
duke of Savoy, who attacked him againſt the opinion of the 

reat prince Eugene. In Hungary, the duke of Croy com- Vol. VIII. 
manded the Imperialiſis, and attempted to retake Belgrade, p. 294, 
which had again fallen into the hands of the Turks ; but he &c. 
was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, while king William laboured, 
but in vain, to make peace between the Othmans and the Ger- 
* mans, In the winter, the duke of Croy having cloſed the 

campaign, repaired to Vienna, where he laid before the em- 

xeror, the neceſſity of acting with 1 vigour againſt the 

infidels, but all the effect his remonſtrances produced, was to 
load the hereditary dominions with new taxes, which were 

ſunk in the pockets of thoſe who levied them, without con- 
tributing to the public ſervice. In ſhort, the Imperial finances 

were at this time in ſo miſerable a condition in Hungary, that 

the troops and garriſons were in danger of revolting or muti- 
pying. In Germany the princes were diſſatisfied upon many Diſcon 
accounts ; but complained chiefly of the duke of Hanover's z 
inveſtiture; and it coſt England and Holland immenſe „%: 
ſums to maintain the credit of the /mperiali/ts in Italy and G 
Flanders, But if Leopold was thus diſtreſſed, Lewis was far 
from being at eaſe. The prodigious armies he was obliged to 
keep on foot, and the badneſs of the late harveſt, had laid his 
kingdom under yaſt miſery, and he laboured hard to bring 
about either a general or a ſeparate peace with the confede- 
rates; but he ſtill ſtuck to terms which they rejected. A diſ- 
pute about the ſucceſſion to the biſhopric of Liege, gave the 
French a freſh handle for embroiling the affairs of the empire, 
n the diſpute was determined in favour of the elector of 
ge. 5 

= Flanders, the allies attempted to penetrate by Pont 
C Eſpieres into French Flanders, but were prevented by the vigi- 
lance of the dauphin, and marſhal Bouflers, while king Milliam 
took Dixmuyd and Huy, by which they loſt all their footing in 
the biſhopric of Liege. Upon the Rhine, prince Lewis of 
Baden made ſo good a figure, though with an inferiour army, 
that the marſhal de Lorges thought proper to retire, after ruin- 
ing the neighbouring country. ita this the confederates 
made a ſudden irruption into Alſace, where they laid the 
French acquiſitions under heavy contributions, and finding 
that the French were preparing to ſurround them, they re- 
croſſed the Rhine. The ſucceſs of the houſe of Hanover 
ſeems, about this time, to have encouraged the elector of 
Brandenburg to apply to the emperor likewiſe, for an aug- 
mentation to his dignity. Many diſputes of a long DM 
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had ſubſiſted between his houſe and that of Auſtria, concern. 

ing certain fiefs in Sileſia and Bohemia; but thoſe difference; 
The elec- were now ſettled. The elector gave up to Leopold the circle of 
tor of Schwiebus, and in return received the title of King of Priſſu, 
Branden- the reverſion of the principality of Za/? Frigſſand, the barony 
burg made Of Limburg, and a promile of being paid 250,000 florins, and 
king of that a new proteſtant deputy ſhould be admitted into the Auli 
Prata. Council. In the winter of the year 1695, a faint attempt for 
a general peace was made under the mediation of Swedey 
but that blowing over, king Milliam beſieged and took 
Namur in fight of the French army, and ordered marſhal 
Bouflers who commanded in it to be arreſted, by way of te. 
rizal, for the detention of the garriſons of Furnes and Dixmuyd, 
pon the Rhine, the campaign this year was almoſt entirely 
paſſive, both armies lying on the defenſive, and nothing hay. 
pening but a few ſkirmiſhes. In Hungary, the Imperialiſh 
had built ſome veſſels upon the Danube, but they were uſeleſz 
for want of money to pay men for working them ; nor could 
the court of Vienna prevail upon its officers to take the field, 
till they had ſecurity for their pay ; and it was the beginning 
of Auguſt before their army there could be put in motion. In 
the mean while, the Turks attacked and defeated Veterani, the 
Imperial general, upon the frontiers of Tranſylvania, but the 
elector of Saxony advancing againſt them, they thought proper 

to repaſs the Danube. | 

The emperor complained heavily, to the ſtates of the empire, 

of his being ſo ill ſupported in Hungary; but received little or 
no ſatisfaction. In Flanders, and on the Rhine, the campaign 
was ſpent, without any remarkable action between the Frencb 
and the confederates, in marches and countermarches, the par- 
ticulars of which can be of no benefit to the reader. The Ger- 
mans cloſed the campaign by a new irruption which they made 
into Alſace, where they laid the country under contribution, 
Duke of This indecifive ſtate of the war tired out the duke of Savoy, who 
Sav?y concluded a ſecret treaty with the French, which he afterwards 
makes a called the neutrality of /taly, and he made it no ſecret, that if 
Peace with the emperor did not evacuate Italy, he was reſolved to join his 
the French. arms with thoſe of the French king, and to force him. The 
treaty, which was in the main very advantageous to the duke, 

was ſtrengthened by a match between the duke of Burgundy 

and princeſs Mary Adelaide of Savoy. The Imperialiſts retired 

towards the Milaneſe, and the duke of Savoy, who, that ſame 
campaign, had commanded them againſt the French, now 
commanded the French againft them, and obliged the Germans 

| to accept of a neutrality for /taly, upon their being paid 
The 747, 399,000 crowns, in lieu of winter quarters, In Hungary the 
Imperialiſis, under the elector of Saxony, were defeated by the 


beat the - rag 4 . 

Inperia- Turks. After this, the [mperiali/ts going into winter quarters, 

lifts in the elector returned to Dreſdcn, and agreed to renounce the 

Hurrarn Proteſtant religion, that he might be qualified to be a candi- 
„ 


date for ſuccesding the great Sobicſti, in the crown of * | 
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od to ſupport his pretenſions. Great advances were now made p. 306, 

- of by all parties towards a general peace, but without relaxing and 307. 
2 in their preparations for war. The French and confederate 

ny armies faced each other upon the Rhine, but without coming 

I toany general engagement, tho' prince Lew:s took Eberenburg. 

lie In the north of Germany, a difference aroſe between the two Diſputes 
for branches of the houſe of Mechlenburg, that of Schwerin, and that ;* I. 4. 
Tr of Strelitz, concerning the ſucceſſion to the dutchy of . e . 
ok The emperor ordered that dutchy to be put under ſequeſtration & 


1al till he ſhould determine the right of ſucceſſion. The duke of 
Srelitz had no objection to that meaſure, but having put the 
Swedes in poſſeſſion of the town of Gu/traw, they for ſome 


5 time refuſed to evacuate it, though the emperor had pronounced 
p- his ſentence in favour of the duke of Mechlenburg-Schtwerin. 
2 Some of the directors of the Lower Saxony pretended, that Leo- 
if polls determination violated the modes of ſucceſſion obſerved 
Id in that country; but the duke of Stre/ztz receiving an addition 
| to his revenue out of that dutchy, the matter was compro- 
9 miſed, and the Swedes retired. | 

1 By this time, the conferences for a general peace were 
1 pretty far advanced at Ry/wick; but it was thought that the 
8 emperor acted a very diſingenuous part through the whole of 


this negotiation. He was unwilling to ſee the grand confe- 
deracy diſſolved by any accommodation, before he got his 
ſecond ſon, the archduke Charles, advanced to the throne of 
Hain, which was now on the point of being vacant, by the 
declining ſtate of his catholic majeſty's health. The French 
king, on the other hand, having the ſame ſucceſſion in his eye 
for the duke of Anjou, ſecond ſon to the dauphin, offered very 
advantageous terms to the allies, and proved himſelf a better 
politician than the emperor or his miniſters ; for the Engliſb, 
Haniſb, and Dutch plenipotentiaries ſigned the treaty at Ry, 
wick, and at laſt the Inperialiſis were obliged likewiſe to ac- 
quieſce in a ceſſation of arms, which terminated in a peace, 
France gave up Philipsbourg, Friburg, and Briſac, with ſome 
| other places, but retained Strasbourg. The re-unions made by 
the chambers of enquiry at Mentz, and other places, were de- 
clared void, and the duke of Neuburg was re-eſtabliſhed in the 
Palatinate ; but the claims which the dutcheſs of Orleans had 
upon it, were referred to the pope. This treaty paſled, and 
was concluded, without any ſtipulation made in favour of the 
reformed religion ; the emperor not prefling it, France paid 
little or no attention to the repreſentations made by the prote- 
ant princes on that head. 


IN  #& 


given of prince Eugene's campaign againſt the Turks in Hun- 
gary, and the glorious victories he then obtained over them ; but 
in fact the houſe of Au/lria was now ſo much exhauſted, that 
it was unable to carry on even a ſucceſsful] war, and the famous 
Peace of Carlowitz was, chicfly by the mediation of lord Paget, 


the 
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and at the ſame time he marched his army towards Warſato Vol. VIII. 


Treaty of 


e have nothing to add to the accounts we have already Vol. VIII. 
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the Exgliſb miniſter, concluded on the 15th of January, 16905 
In this peace, or rather truce for 25 years, Tranſylvania was 
ſecured to the emperor, together with his Hungarian con- 
queſts; and the Venetians, Poles, and Miſcovites, were in. 
cluded as parties. In the mean while, the diſcontents of the 
proteſtants, at the peace of Ryſtboict, {till grew; but all the 
anſwer that the proteſtant princes obtained to their repreſenta- 
tions, was, that the religious articles of that peace were 
conformable to the treaty of i gſiphalia. Erneſt duke of Ha- 


The duke „ver died in the middle of this year, without having been 


of Han- admitted into the electoral college, and the ſame oppoſition 

ver made continued againſt his ſon, who likewiſe received the inveſ- 

an eleQor. titure from the emperor. The other electors pretended, that 

this inveſtiture was a breach of the Golden Bull, and appealed 

to the kings of France and Stweden, as guarantees to the peace 

of H/:/ipbalia. But thoſe applications gave very little con- 

cern to the emperor, whoſe chief dependence was upon the 
friendſhip of the Engliſh and the Dutch. 

Succeſſion Upon the death of the electoral prince of Bavaria, whom 

to the the king of Spain, who had no hopes of having heirs of hi 

crown of own, had nominated for his ſucceſſor, the treaty of partition 

Spain diſ. was concluded, by which the houſe of Bourbon was to haye 

puted, Naples and Sicily, the dutchy of Lorrain, the marquiſate of 

Final, and the province of Guipuſcoa; the duke of Lorrain, 

Milan; and all the reſt of the Spaniſh monarchy was to de- 

ſcend to the archduke, as being the iſſue of that infanta of 

Spain, who had not, as her elder ſiſter the queen of Fran 

had done, renounced all right of ſucceſſion to the throne of 

Spain. The emperor ſtill inſiſted upon his being heir to the 

whole, and refuſed to agree to the treaty of partition, but ſoon 

heard of the king of Spain's death, and that by his will, he 

had left his ſucceſſion to the duke of Anjou, the dauphin's ſe- 

cond fon. He immediately declared his ſecond ſon, arch- 


duke Charles, king of Spain; but the French had filled that 


kingdom with their fleets and armies. The ror claimed 


the Hilaneſe as a hef of the empire, but the duke of Ah 
had already been recognized as duke of Milan. A war was 
now inevitable. The emperor filled all Europe with his mani- 
feitos, but the kings of Denmark, Sweden, and Poland refuſed to 
declare againſt the French. The parliament of England was out 
of humour with king 7/!/;am, for concluding the partition 
treaty, and the Dutch depended on the reſolutions of the 
Engliſb, which were ſoon known to be favourable to the em- 
peror. While matters were thus undecided, the elector 0: 
Brandenburg offered, upon the emperor acknowledging him 
to be king of Pruſſia, to maintain 10,0co troops in his ſervice; 
and the elector of Hanover ſtipulated to continue his con- 

tingency. | 
Prince Eugene, who had behaved fo gloriouſly againſt the 
Turks, was by the emperor appointed to command in Laß, 
where the French were very ſtrong; he defeated them at Cory 
15 aud 
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and repulſed them, with the loſs of 5000 men, at Chiara, and Prince 
towards the end of the campaign, he laid great part of Mantua Eugene 
under contribution, and made good his winter quarters upon com- 


the Oolzo, The electors of Bavaria, Cologn, and Mantz, mands in 


with the circles of Suabia and Franconia, refolyed upon a Tah. 
neutrality, but with a ſecret. view of favouring France, the 
two former doing brothers and uncles to the duke of Aujcu. 
The French king likewiſe engaged in his intereſt, the dukes of 
Nilſenbuttel and Saxe-Gotha, and the biſhop of 1un/ter ; and 
the duke of Saxony would have followed their example had 
the ſituation of his affairs admitted of it. No ſooner did the 
dukes of Hanover and Zell hear of the diſpoſitions of England, 
than they entercd with great ſpirit into the views of the con- 
ſederacy againſt France. They obliged the duke of Volfen- 
juttcl to break off his connections with her, and transfer his 
troops into the ſervice of the confederates. The Engli/h and 
Dutch about the ſame time concluded a triple alliance with the 
emperor, on the 7th of September, and left the French, who 
were now garriſoning all the Spani Flanders, no more than 
two months time, for giving ſatisfaction to the allies; and if it 
was denied, they were to proceed offenſively with all their 
forces. Upon the death of king William, queen Anne pro- 
ſecuted his ſchemes ; and both Ae and Holland declared 
war againſt France. The Dutch, underſtanding that the elec- 
tor of Cologn had invited French troops into his country, 
ſeized fend of his towns, and aſſiſted the Iniperial general, the 
prince of Naflau-Saurburg, in beſieging Kaiſerwert, which they ' 
took after a ſiege of almoſt two monchs. The duke of Bur- Halm 
gundy arrived at the French army on the 10th of Func, and“ e. 
the French marſhal Bouflers was baffled in an attempt he made 
to make himſelf maſter of Nineguen, where the great duke 
of Marlborough took upon himſelt the command of the allied 
army. He ns, wh directly towards Brabant, with a view of 
fighting the enemy; but, at the requeſt of the Dutch deputies, 
he contented himſelf with taking Venlo, Maſeict, Stevenſwert, 
and Ruremond, with ſeveral other places of leſs importance; 
but highly beneficial to the Dutch to have them wreſted out 
of the hands of France. Bouflers, upon this, fell back upon 
Tongres in order to guard Liege; but the allies reduced it like- 
wiſe, and ſtormed the f 
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So promiſing an opening of the war, encouraged the Ger- Progreſs 


man proteſtants to ſhake off their neutrality, and a powerful of the 
army of the empire being formed, the command of it was allies, 
given to prince r ga of Baden, under the king of the Romans, 
who took Landau on the 12th of September. The [mperiali/ts 
then would have attacked the French marſhal, Cati! at, but 
finding him too ſtrongly intrenched, the king of the Remans 
returned to Vienna, and left the command of the army of the 
empire to the prince of Baden. The elector of Bavaria had 
by this time declared himſelf in favour of France, and had 


kized upon Ulm and teveral other places, by the ſmperial 
| army 
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army being weakened through the detachments it was obligy 
to ſend off to protect the inferior princes of their party, Th, 
diet was then fitting at Rati/bon, and upon the elector of Ba. 
varia's deſertion to the French, war was declared againſt Loy; 
and he was put to the ban of the empire; but the Fyenc 


army was ſo numerous on the Rhine, that it obtained ſeyeral 


advantages over that of the prince of Baden. It was com. 
manded by de Villars, who attacked the prince upon his re. 
treat, but with loſs to himſelf. The French, after an ob. 
ſtinate engagement, were repulſed; but Villars, by his perſonal 
bravery, regained the day. This battle was fought at Frizg. 
lingen, and the prince of Baden, having received reinforce. 
ments, inſulted the French army, which repaſſed the Rhine, but 
before the end of the campaign they took Triers and Traerbach, 
while the Bavarians beat count Pal and became maſtery of 

Kempten and Weiſſenberg. | 
Succeſs of In the mean while the war in Italy was carried on between 
the war in Filleroy the French general and prince Eugene, who was very 
{ialy, ill ſupported by the N court, with various ſucceſs. The 
prince had formed a deſign for ſurpriſing Cremona, but when he 
had almoſt effected it, he was obliged to retreat, tho' he carried 
off Villeroy, who had been made a priſoner in the town. The 
French after this, becoming greatly ſuperior in numbers, the 
prince was obliged to act upon the defenſive; till a battle 
was fought at Luzzara, in which both ſides claimed the vic- 
tory, but the conſequences were in favour of the French, who 
made themſelves maſters of Luzzara and Gua/talla. In the 
. 1703. year 1703, the duke of Savoy, being afraid of the French pro- 
: greſs in /zaly, made an advantageous treaty with the emperor 
Leopold, and declaring for the confederates, the Imperial ge- 
neral Staremberg, after one of the moſt amazing marches re- 
corded in hiſtory, joined him with 15,000 men. In Germany, 
the Imperial generals, the counts Stirum and Schlick, attacked 
Bavaria in different quarters, to execute the ban of the empire 
againſt its elector, who defeated the two Imperial generals, and 
gatfterwards got poſſeſſion of Ratiſbon, upon which the diet 
and Aiſacr. tranſported itſelf to Lintz. Villars, who commanded the 
French upon the Rhine, took Fort Kehl, with ſeveral other ſtrong 
places, but was defeated in attempting to force the German lines 
under the prince of Baden to join the elector. That junction was 
not formed till the 19th of September, and the two generals 
then defeated count Stirum, near Donawert, in his march to 
join the prince of Baden. The French, at this time, had an 
army of 40,000 men upon the Rhine, under the duke of Bur- 

gundy, who took Briſac. 

Duke of On the Zawer Rhine, the duke of Marlborough inveſted 
Marlbs. Bonn, and took it after a ſiege of 14 days, and then joined 
rough the reſt of the confederate army, who had been by the French 
takes obliged to retreat under the cannon of Magſtricht. Being now 
Bonn. ſuperior to the French, the allies, at laſt, took Limburg and 


Hau, and, on the 17th of December, Gueldres itſelf ſurren- 


dered 
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d to the Prufſians. On the Upper Rhine, marſhal Villars 
having joined the elector of Bavaria, the latter took 1nſpruck, 
che capital of the Tirol; but the vigilance of count Staremberg, 
and an inſurrection of the T:roleſe peaſants, obliged him to de- 
{| from his deſign, to join the duke of Vendoſme, and to eva- 
cuate that province. In the mean while, the marſhal Tallard, 
to whom the duke of Burgundy had reſigned the command of 
his army, prepared to beſiege Landau, which the prince of 
Hſe marched from the Netherlands to relieve. Tallard, hay- 
ing received a reinforcement of 10,000 men, marched out of 
his lines to fight him, and an engagement followed near Spier- 
jach, in which the confederates were defeated, with the loſs of 
4,000 men, and the marſhal returning to the ſiege, Landau 
ſurrendered on the 16th of November, and on the 6th of De- 
amber following, the elector of Bavaria inveſted and took 


Augſburg. 


dere 


een Towards the end of the year 1703, the emperor Leopold 1703. 
ery found means to bring over the king of Portugal to the grand The king 
'he alliance, and his ſon, the archduke Charles, who continued to of Portu- 
he take upon himſelf the title of king of Spain, paid a viſit to ga“ ac- 
ed England, where he was received in a magnificent manner by cedes to 
he the queen and court, and failed to Portugal with a fleet, at- the grand 
tended by tranſports carrying about , ooo Engliſb and Dutch alliance. 


troops, who were to affiſt in placing him on the throne of 
Hain. War now raged all over Europe, but we are to confine 
ourſelves to Germany and its neighbourhood. About three 
years before, the famous Ragotſti, who ſet up as the cham- 
pion of Hungarian liberty, was arreſted by the court of Vi- 
enna, but making his eſcape into Hungary, he formed a new 
party of malecontents, who ravaged the Auſtrian dominions 
to the very gates of Vienna. As a diverſion of this kind was 
of the utmoſt prejudice to the common cauſe of the confede- 
rates, they offered their mediation ; but the terms the Hun- 
garians demanded, though perhaps reaſonable, were thought 
by the court of Vienna to amount to an independency of the 
Hungarians upon the houſe of Auſtria. Ragolſti and the Hun- Progreſs 
garian noblemen of his party, were at the head of above 60,000 of the war. 
fighting men, ſupported by the court of France. The French 
and Bavarians were maſters of all the poſts upon the Nectar 
and Danube; an army of 30,000 French under count Marſin 
threatened Vienna on one ſide of the Danube, while the 
Hungarians inſulted it on the other. In ſhort, partly by the 
obſtinacy of the court of Vienna, and partly by the power and 
ſtrength of its enemies, all Europe now thought the houſe of 
4/iria upon the brink of ruin. Marſhal Tallard ſought to 
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Rea a junction with the elector of Bavaria, but prince Lew:s 
of Baden lay between them, intrenched within the lines of 
Stolboffen, Kinchel and Bebel. Marſhal Tallard, by a feint 
which he made towards part of $w:jerland, artfully amuſed the 
allies, till he penetrated through the Black Foręſt, and effected 


the junction. c 
ount 
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Negocia- Count Wratiſſau was then the Imperial miniſter at Lindni 
tions at and Leopold, by prince Eugene's advice, inſtructed him to xe. 


London for preſent to queen Anne, that nothing but the aſliſtance of Eng. 4 
relieving land could now fave the empire from perdition ; and that it |; 
the em- was far more agreeable to the ſpirit of the triple alliance 0 h 


pire. aſſiſt the houſe of Auſtria in its extremity of diſtreſs, than for 
their armies to lie on the frontiers of Holland, which were 
in no danger. The duke of Marlborough was then in England, i| 
and in conſequence of Mratiſlau's memorial, he had order; F 
to ſet out for Holland, where he conquered all oppoſition 
among the ſtates againſt marching to the Maſelle at the head 
of a powerful army. The French, at firſt, imagined that he ſ; 
intended to penetrate into France by the Moſelle, and endes. Ic 
voured to ſtop his progreſs by pretending to undertake the 
ſiege of Huy, which the duke knew to be in no danger, He 
advanced by rapid marches, and on the road received an ac- 
count that the elector of Bavaria and Tallard intended to 
march directly to Vienna, and that a * army of French, f 
under Villeroy, was aſſembling on the Moſelle; fo incapable 5 
were the French of entering into the idea of the mighty de- 1 
ſign the Engliſh general had formed. Marlborough arrived at |: 
Coblentx on the 25th of May, and on the zd of June he ac- |: 


| quainted the States General, by a letter, that his miſtreſs had 2 
ordered him to march directly to the relief of the empire, de- b 
firing that their troops might accompany him in the expedi- e 
© 14 tion, which was agreed to. Villeroy, ſtill imagining that the * 
17 duke' intended to march to the Upper Rhine, took his poſts t 
I accordingly; and prince Eugene, who was to command a f 
1 ſeparate army on the Rhine, had an interview with the duke b 


of Marlborough, where every thing was ſettled with regard to 
the joint command of the latter with prince Lewis. 


n 
Rapid On the 2d of F#ly, the duke of — had advanced x 
progreſs with ſuch rapid marches, that he arrived at Schellenburg, where a 
P 
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of tne he beat the French and Bavarians out of their intrenchments, 

duke of but with very conſiderable ſlaughter on both ſides. The ene- 

Marlto- my retreated to Donatwert on the Danube, and their loſs in the 5 

rough, engagement and their flight was computed at above 6,000 4 
men. The confederates advanced towards Donawert, near 
which they paſſed the Danube on the 5th of July. The mar- b 
ſhals Villeroy and Tallard had, by this time, paſſed the Rhine 5 
at Fort 2 to the aſſiſtance of the elector of Bavaria, who was 5 
in his turn in a deſperate ſituation. The confederates had made d 
him the moſt flattering offers to detach him from his connecti- 
ons with France, but all was to no purpoſe, though he was it 
now in danger of being cut off, even from his own electorate, h 
which the confederates ravaged in a moſt unmerciful manner, Fl 
Though ſome have praiſed the firmneſs of the duke of Þava- tl 
ria on this occaſion, yet the duke of Marlborough complained 


that he had amuſed him with a negociation, only that he l 
might get time for the French to join him. Neither the tears 
nor ſufferings of his ſubjects could move him to accept of the 4 


3 terms 


of the 


OF THE WORLD. 
terms offered him by the allies; and notwithſtanding the 


vigilance of prince Eugene, he was joined by Tallard at Bibe- 
rach near Ulm, with 22,000 men. The duke of Marlborough 


lay then with his army at Friburg, but immediately moved 


his camp, and advanced againſt the enemy, whom he found 
advantageouſly encamped near Hochſtet, their right flank be- 
ing covered by the Danube and the village of Blenheim, and 
their left by that of Lutzengen. Some days before, the duke of 
Marlborough and prince Eugene had contrived to detach prince 
Lewis of Baden to b e the ſiege of Ingolſtadt, as they 
were afraid that he was too cautious to agree to the deſperate 
ſervice they were about. Many reaſons determined them to 
loſe no time in bringing on a general engagement, though the 
general officers under them repreſented it as impracticable 


without the ruin of the army. The action began about nine who wins 
in the morning of the 13th of Auguſt, and after ſome canon- the battle 
ading, the duke of Marlborough ordered the moraſs in the of Fen- 
front of the French to be paſſed, in order to begin a general Heim. 


attack. This was performed with ſo much intrepidity by the 
Engliſh, and ſome Heſſian battalions, that though part of the 
Engliſb infantry at firſt received a check in attacking the vil- 
lage of Blenheim, yet the cavalry, whom the French did not 
endeavour to obſtruct, having paſſed the moraſs, the battle 
became general. The Engliſb carried all before them where- 
ever they attacked, and at laſt, in a manner, ſhut up the flower 
Hm army in the village of Blenheim. Tallard wanted 
to diſengage them, but they were ſo hardly preſſed by the con- 
federates, that they no longer obſerved any order of battle, 
but ran towards a bridge upon the Danube, into which great 
numbers of them were puſhed, and periſhed. In their rout, 
marſhal Tallard, and many of the general officers under him, 
were made priſoners. 3 Eugene, who was engaged 
againſt the elector of Bavaria, had been ſeveral times re- 
pulſed, but returning always undauntedly to the charge, the 
elector hearing that the French were defeated, retreated, juſt 
at the time the German troops had reſolved to deſiſt from any 
more attacks. 
This was one of the moſt important, as well as deciſive, 
battles, that had been fought for ſome ages in Europe, and it is 
certain, that the victory gained by the allies was owing princi- 


pally to that ſound judgment and cool intrepidity which always 


diſtinguiſhed the duke of Marlborough, and gave him a ſuperi- 
ority even over his illuſtrious friend, prince Eugene; though 
it cannot be denied, that the French generals before the battle, 
had been guilty of a continued ſeries of miſconduct. The 
duke of Marlborough ſaw the error they had committed in 
thinning their center, and preſſed upon that, by which he cut 
off all communication between the body commanded by Tal- 
lard, and that which was ſhut up in the village of Blenheim ; 
and to this circumſtance the caufederates owed their victory, 
all the troops who remained in th- village of Bl-nb:im being 

VoL a oblized. 
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obliged to lay down their arms and ſurrender themſelves pri- 
ſoners. It is difficult to fix, with any preciſion, the numbe: 
of troops on both ſides; but it is certain, that that of the con. 
Loſ: of the federates was inferior to the French. Ten thouſand of the 
Trench. latter lay dead on the field of battle, 13,009 were made priſon. 
ers, and beſides vaſt numbers of the infantry, the greater part 
of thirty ſquadrons periſhed in the Danube. The confede. 
rates took above 100 pieces of cannon, 24 mortars, 129 co- 
lours, 171 ſtandards, 17 pair of kettle drums, 3600 tents, 3. 
coaches, zoo laden mules, 2 bridges of boats, 15 pontons, 2; 
barrels and 8 caſks of filver. The loſs of the confederates 
amounted to 4435 men killed, 7525 wounded, and 273 loſt oi 
made priſoners. ip 

Conſe- The battle of Blenheim, which we have dwelt the Jonger 
quences of upon becauſe we cannot have ſo proper an opportunity of in- 
the battle. troducing it in another part of our hiſtory, delivered the em- 
pire from immediate deſtruction, but did not fecure it from 
future danger. The duke of Marlborough ſent an express, de- 
firing prince Lew:s to leave the ſiege of Ingolſtadt, and re. 
join him with his army. Aug/burg opened its gates to the 
confederates, and prince Lewis beſieged Landau, which af. 
ter a moſt glorious defence, was ſurrendered to the allies, 
In ſhort, during the courſe of this campaign Bavaria was 
ſubdued ; Rati/bon, Augſburg, Ulm, and Meningen were re. 
covered, and the duke of Marlborough turned his victorious 
arms from the Danube to the Rhine and the MMoſelle, where 
beſides Lindau, Treves and Traerbach were taken. The vaſt 
ſucceſs of the confederates under the duke of AHarlborougb, 
ſerved only to raiſe the pride and obſtinacy of the houſe of 
Auſtria. Leopold indeed rewarded the duke of Marlſborougld, 
who was by no means indifferent with regard to his own in- 
tereſt, with the principality of Mindelbeim, becauſe he ex- 
pected ſtill more important ſervices from him, but he ſut- 
fered prince Lewis in a manner to force the duke to the ſiege 
Landaube- of Landau, which coſt the allies near 10000 men in killed 
weged and and wounded. The king of the Romans appeared in the con- 
taken, federate camp attended by prictts and Jeſuiis, and obſerved a 
gloomy, ſullen, reſerve towards his beſt friends if they were 
proteſtants, and was always ſure to occupy the poſt of honour 
when no danger attended it, while the Roman catholic part of 
the allies behaved in a manner that ſhewed them deeply mor- 

_ tified at being obliged to proteſtants for their deliverance. 
Indolence Nothing could, however, abate the duke of 4arlborough's 
and diſ. ardour for the common cauſe. He repaired to the court of 
content of Pruffia, to prevail with that monarch to ſupply the ſcanda- 
the C. lous negle&t which the court of Vienna ſhewed towards the 
man prin- brave prince Eugene in Italy, where, under infinite diſadvan- 
tages, he had been beaten by the French and the duke of Ven- 
doſme at Cajal. Even the German princes in confederacy with 
Leopold, looked on the ſucceſs of the allies with an evil eye, 
as thinking that they ſerved only to entail upon them ” mi- 
| eries 
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ſeries of war. The leading men of the republic of Holland 
were diſſatisfied with the vaſt load impoſed upon them by the 
rand alliance, and complained that the glorious campaign of 
1704, which had coſt them ſo much, had contributed nothing 
to their ſecurity. Prince Lewis of Baden, who was a bigoted 
Riman catholic, took every opportunity to mortify the Duteh 
officers, and the circle of Suabia complained that it was unable 
to furniſh its contingent to the common cauſe, through the 
ravages it had ſuffered both by friends and foes, After the 
battle of Blenbeim, the emperor ventured to order the miniſters 
of Bavaria and Cologne to leave Ratiſbon, which on that ac- 
count they threatened with a bombardment, and the emperor 
propoſed to transfer the diet to Egra. Such was the confuſed 
gloomy ſtate of affairs in Germany, even after it was delivered 
by the glorious battle of Blenheim, when the emperor Leopold | 
died at Yzewna on the 3d of May, 1705, after reigning 46 1505. 
ears, 
E In 1666 he married Maria Tereſa, daughter to Philip IV. king — 
of Spain, and the archduke Charles claimed that throne. 
Upon her death, he married Claudia, daughter to his couſin the 
archduke Ferdinand, and upon her death, he married Eleanora, 
daughter to the elector Palatine. His firſt wife left behind 
her only one daughter, Maria Antonietta, who in 1685 was 
married to Maximilian Maria, elector of Bavaria ; it was their 
ſon who died young, who was deſtined to the crown of Spain. 
_ by his ſecond wife, had no iſſue who ſurvived her, 
and by his third, he left two ſons, 'F-/2pb and Charles, and 
— 5 one of whom was married to the king of 
ortugal. | yy 
The character of Leopold is of a moſt unamiable kind. His 
perſon was forbiddinz and diſagreeable, his manners were 
haughty and reſerved, and his behaviour ſuch as proved that 5 
he thought all mankind created only for him and for the ſup- erer L eo- 
port of the houſe of Auſtria. He was perpetualiy ſurrounded P 1. 
by Jeſuits, and he had nothing dignified either in his way of Ve. 
thinking or living. His external appearance as to dreſs was 
mean and contemptible, and through the religious gloom his 
mind had contracted, he loved to live in low dark chambers, 
naſty and meanly furniſhed. His great delight lay in hunting 
and muſic, in which laſt he is ſaid to have been a compoſer, 
and he was the firſt who ever ſet German words to opera tunes. 
With all thoſe defects of mind and perſon, Leopold underſtood 
the Germanic conſtitution, and by balancing parties in the em- 
pre, he maintained an aſcendency in the diet. The crown 
was twice fixed when it was tottering on his head, not by his 
own addreſs or courage, but through the alarm which the 
other powers of Europe took at the greatneſs of his enemies. 
Had Vienna been taken by the Turks, all Germany and Poland 
muſt have followed its fate, and for that reaſon they ſtepped 
in to its deliverance. Had the French broken the power vf the 
houſe of Anſtria in 1504, 9 empire on the continent way 
| * ave 
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have been more formidable than any fince the days of Char, 
the Great, as they could have given law in Germany, and muſt 
have been in poſſeflion of Spain and Italy. England and Hi. 
land ſaw their own danger, and in delivering the houſe or 
Auſtria, they delivered themſelves from the yoke of that of 
Bourbon. 8 


— 


C HAP. XLIX. 


Jos E k. 


Succeeded HE em . mounted the Iniperial throne with flat. 


by Fyerh. tering omens. 


e ſet on foot a negociation with the Hun. 

arians, and to give it the greater effect, he diſplaced the mini- 
— who were ſaid to be under the influence of the Jeſui;, 
whom the Hungarians conſidered as the ſources of all their 
ſufferings in the late reigns. Fe/eph offered to call a diet, 
where the Hungarian claims ſhould be candidly examined; to 
publiſh a general amneſty ; to give them the moſt ample ſatis- 
faction with regard to all their claims upon the Jeſuits, who they 
ſaid had amaſſed prodigious riches by plundering them; and to 
confirm all their antient privileges. Ragotſci aſſembled the 
heads of his party, who concluded that thoſe offers were made 
only to diſunite them, and inſiſted upon their former rights 


of chuſing their own ſovereigns, garriſoning their own forts, 


Affairs of 
the em- 
pire. 


and that all places of power and profit in Hungary ſhould be 


filled with natives. Thoſe were the unanimous ſentiments of 


the aſſembly, but the terms being rejected by the emperor, 
his allies again offered their mediation. Miniſters were ac- 
cordingly nominated by England and Holland, and conferen- 
ces were opened at Tzrnau, During the negociation, hoſti- 
lities went on between the Hungarians and the [mperralijts, 
but generally to the advantage of the latter, which encouraged 
the emperor to retract the offers he had made, and the con- 
ferences came to _—_— | 

In Upper Hungary, Heberville commanded the [mperialiis, 
and raiſed the blockade of V aradin, but was obliged to fight, 
under great diſadvantages, the army of the malecontents, who 
were intrenched at Schibo, and who gave way to the intre- 
pidity of their enemies. By this victory, Tranſylvania ws 


again reduced to the Imperial power, but even that did not 


compenſate for the dreadful ravages which Lower Hungary, 
Horavia, and the hereditary dominions ſuffered from tie 
malecontents. They were even joined, through the proſped 


of plunder, by many of the Auſtrian peaſants, and rejected all 


terms offered them by the emperor. 3 
Thoſe commotions in Germany and Ilungary were of ini 
nite ſervice to the aftairs of France. Lewis, with great com- 


poſure, applied himſelf to repair the misfortunes of the laff 
| OT 
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tor of Bavaria and Villeroy beſieged and took Huy, and Liege 
muſt have likewiſe fallen into their hands, had it not been for 
the ſuperior fortune of the duke of Marlborough, who forced 
the Bavarian lines, and obliged the elector to retire precipi- 
tately towards Louvain. By this retreat Huy was again re- 
duced by the confederates, and the French and Bavarians in 
thoſe quarters, muſt not only have been inevitably ruined, but 
Antwerp, Liere, and Mechlin muſt have fallen into the hands 
of the allies, had not the Dutch refuſed to ſecond Marlborough's 
vigorous efforts, which gave an opportunity for the elector to 
hecome maſter of Die. This was not the only mortifica- 
tion that the great Marlborough underwent in this campaign. 
He was ſtung with the dilatory proceedings of prince Lew:s 
of Baden, who treated him with the utmoſt haughtineſs, and 
had even the inſolence to complain of him to the courts of 
London and Vienna, and it ſoon appeared that the French were 
in the ſecret of all his intended meaſures. The Inperial 
army on the Rhine, at this time, lay at Lauterburg, ſo ſtrongly 
encamped, that Villars did not think proper to attack it; tho' 
it is acknowledged, that during the courſe of the campaign, 
Villars behaved with great abilities as a general, but he was 
greatly aſſiſted by the obſtinacy and jealouſy the Germans and 
Dutch diſcovered towards the duke of Marlborough. Upon 
the ſeparation of the allied army, Villars reinforced the elector 
of Bavaria with zo batallions and 50 ſquadrons ; but the prince 
of Baden receiving reinforcements likewiſe, he obliged the 
French to retire behind their lines at Haguenau, and from 
thence under the cannon of. Straſbourg. Upon this, prince 


Lewis formed the ſiege of Haguenau, and preſſed it fo vigor- 


ouſly, that the garriſon muſt have ſurrendered themſelves pri- 
ſoners of war had not the French governor been unaccountably 
ſuffered to eſcape, with all his men, by a quarter of the town 
that was not inveſted, = 


About this time, one of the pope's officers quarrelled with the Quarrel 
Imperial ambaſſador's domeſtics at Rome, who was impriſoned, between 
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campaign. He had ſtill great reſources : his arms were ſupe- Super i- 
rior to thoſe of the allies in Italy and Portugal, and Villars, ority of 
one of his moſt fortunate generals, was ſtill at the head of a France 
ane army, which had orders to march towards the Maſelle, over the 
while Aren commanded another upon the Rhine. The elec- allies. 


— 


but ſoon after ſet at liberty. The ambaſſador, count de Lamberg, the pope 


reported the affair to the court of Vienna, who ordered him and the 
emperor. 


to leave the ecclefiaſtical ſtate, and the nuntio at Vienna the 
Imperial territories. Joſæph, in the progreſs of this quarrel, 
acted as if he intended to revive the antient Imperial claims in 
Italy. He demanded that his holineſs ſhould diſmiſs his ſe- 
cretary of ſtate ; that he ſhould baniſh his governor of Rome; 
that ſome proceedings againſt the archduke's miniſter ſhould 


be burnt by the hand of the common hangman ; and that the 
pope ſhould not only admit an Imperial garriſon into Ferrara, 
but ſend a miniſter to Ps for his conduct at & * 

| | 3 18 
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This quarrel had. very bad conſequences with regard to the 
electreſs of Bavaria; the was then at the head of the regency 
of that eleCtorate, and the princes of the empire, who were 
always averſe from ſeeing their country deſolated, or the order 
of ſueceſſion to their great fiefs ſet afide, had prevailed with 
the emperor to enter into a compromiſe with the electreſs, by 
which the cleQtor was to be conſidered in no other light than 
that of a French general. The electreſs was to receive the 
revenues cf the el ctorate, and the Bavarians were in other 
Barbariiy reſpects to enjoy all their privileges. The pope was a guaran— 
of the In- tee to this agreement; but his quarrel with the emperor diſ— 
fe za ifs in abled him from interpoling in favour of the electreſs, and 
Bavaria, Bavaria was, in all reſpects, treated worſe than if it had been 
a conquered country; for the Auſtrians, not contented with 
reducing the inhabitants to the moſt deplorable miſery, even 
broke, in ſearch of hidden riches, into the graves of the dead. 
To colour thoſe inhumanities, the A»/{r:ans pretended that 
the Bavartams in general were treacherous to the [mperial cauſe, 
and they went fo far as to order a public appearance of all the 
vouths of the electorate, that they might be draughted as re- 
0 cruits for the Iuperial armies, . . 
288 Fhoſe oppreſſions exaſperated the Bavarians into an inſur— 
recction, and they joined ſome malecontents that were in arms 
in Bobemia. Being about 20,000 in number, they reduced 
| ſome places, but as they were deſtitute of arms and diſcipline, 
queled. they were caſily quelled by the /mperiali/?s promiſing them an 
amneſty, which was moſt perfidiouſly broken, and nothing was 
ſeen thro” all the towns of the electorate, but natives expiring 
upon wheels and gibbets. In ſhort, the Auſtrians behaved in 
ſuch a maaner as if they were reſolved that one half of the 
Bavarians ſhould be exterminated By the ſword, and the other 
by want and famine. The reader, in other parts of this work, 
will learn the great revolutions which the interpoſition of 
Charles XII. of Sweden in the affairs of Poland occaſioned in 
the empire, by which Saxony, as well as Bavaria, became a 
ſcene of miſery, but not to ſo great a degree. The emperor 
was all this while proſecuting the elector of Bavaria with the 
utmoſt vigour in the aulic council, where he and the elector 
of Cologne were proſcribed. The eccleſiaſtical dignity of the 
Jatter procured him ſome mitigation of his cenſure, but a price 
was fixed upon the elector of Bavaria's head, and even his 

children were deprived of their electoral titles. 
The duke No ſeverity could ſhake the elector of Bavaria in his engage- 
1 of Bava- ments with France. Villars had obliged the prince of Baden 
mia re- to abandon the Sar, and after that the Moter. He then paſſed 
| treats. the Rhine with all the appearance of an ignominious flight, 
leaving behind him his tents, ſtores, ammunition, and part 
of his artillery. The conſequence was, that Villars took poſ- 
ſeſſion of all the tract from the Moter to Spirebach, and even 
retook Haguenau; but demands coming thick upon him for 
reinforcements to Hab, he undertook no other meaſures of 
| | 5 importance 
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importance during that campaign. The fituation of the em- 
peror's affairs in Hungary craved the like detachments to be 
nt from the prince of Baden's army to ſtop the progreſs of 
the malecontents, who had broken into Auſtria, where they 
made an immenſe booty, and Jaid great part of the country 
under contribution, while other parts of the Imperial domi- 
pions underwent the ſame calamities. Rggofſti, at the head 
of 40,000 men, took Strigonia in Lower Hungary by aſſault. 
The other malecontent generals, who were likewiſe at the 
head of armies, met with no oppoſition in their ravages, and 
the emperor himſelf narrowly eſcaped being made p. by 
thoſe inſurgents while he was hunting in the foreſt Eberdorf. 
In Italy, the affairs of the emperor were equally unfortunate; The 
the Bourbon general, the duke of Berwick, took Nice, and all & rmans 
Pizdmont was ready to have been ſwallowed up by the French. worſted in 
The ſpirit of the Imperialiſis was dejected, and 4,000 of their 4tal ; 
army had deſerted upon prince Eugene's making a journey into 
Germany. His buſineſs there was to concert the meaſures for 
delivering the duke of Savoy's dominions from the French. 
71ſ2>)'s miniſters propoſed to raiſe money upon the Bavarians, 
who were already exhauſted. Prince Eugene propoſed to bor- 
row it from the Engliſb upon a mortgage of the Silęſia mines. 
This ſcheme was adopted, and the money being raiſed, prince 
Eugene returned to /taly. By this time, the French, under the 
marſhal Feuillade, had inveſted Turin, the capital of Piedmont, 
with ſuch an army as rendered the reduction of it almoſt cer- 
tain, efpecially conſidering the great diſtance of prince Eugene's 
army. In the mean while, the duke of FYendoſme had beat 
12,000 Imperialiſis under count Raventhu, and prince Eugene 
received the news on the road. The return of prince Eugene 
reanimated the drooping Imperialiſts. He collected together 
all the reinforcements he could, and undertook ſuch a march 
into P:edmont as the duke of Marlborough had performed in- 
to Germany, Leaving the prince of Anbalt in Italy, to keep but prince 
the communication with the empire open, he gained three Eigene 
days march of the duke of Orleans and marſhal Aarſin, who heats the 
then commanded the French in Italy, and advanced towards French 
Turin. His army was about 28,000 ſtrong, that of the duke ang raiſes 
of Orleans, who had joined Feuillade, amounted to above the ſiege 
45,000, who were attacked and utterly defeated by prince Eu- of Turin. 
zene, About 10,000 French were killed on the ſpot, and above 
5,000 taken priſoners, 150 pieces of cannon, and an incre- 
dible quantity of all military ſtores, beſides 3,000,0c0 of livres 
in ſpecie. The conſequence of this wonderful victory was, 
that beſides Piedmont, Milan, Mantua, and all the places the 
French held in Ita, fell into the hands of the /mperiali/ts. 
But we are now to return to Germany. | 

The campaign of 1705 had been upon the main unfortu- 
nate to the confederates, but it was glorious to the duke of 
Marlborough. It was now evident that the miſcarriages of it 


had been occaſioned entirely by the duke not being inveſted 
| 4 with 
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with ſufficient powers to carry his own ideas into execution, 
This was acknowledged even by the enemies he had amon 
the Dutch, and his powers were enlarged during the winter of 
1705, the year 1705, notwithſtanding all the oppolition made by the 
1-0:. Frenchiſied party in Englund. On the 25th of April, 1766, 
the duke of Marlborough arrived at the Hague, and after con- 
certing the operations of the approaching campaign with the 
deputies of the States General, he went to Magęſtricht, where 
he took upon him the command of the confederate army, con- 
ſiſting of 74 batallions of foot, and 123 ſquadrons of horſe and 
dragoons, having with them 100 cannon, 20 haubitzers, and 
42 pontoons. The French king not imagining that the con- 
federates had been ſo ſtrong, ordered his general, marſhal 
Villeroy, by all means to venture a battle before the allies could 
be joined by their reinforcements. Villeroy was himſelf brave, 
but incautious and forward, and he paſſed the Danube to give 
battle to the duke, who could ſcarcely believe his own good 
fortune. On the 22d of May, both armies received the rein- 
forcements they expected, but the French remained greatly 
ſuperior in number. Next morning the confederates moved 
in eight columns to attack the French army under the elec- 
The tor of Bavaria and marſhal Villeroy. The place of battle was 
French de- an aperture of about half a mile, lying between the head of 
feated at the Gheet, where Ramillies is ſituated, and the ſide of the 
the battle Mehaigne, and the great ſtruggle lay at the village, which the 
of Ramii- French firſt got poſſeſſion of. The duke weakened his right that 
lies. he might make the ſtronger impreſſion on the enemy's right, 
which, after an obſtinate diſpute, was defeated, and the duke 
had .then time to ſupport the Dutch and the Danes, who had 
been preſſed by the houſhold troops; upon which the victory 
became compleat on the part of the confederates, and it was 
with difficulty that the duke of Bavaria and Villeroy eſcaped 
being made priſoners. Eight thouſand of the enemy's braveſt 
troops were killed in the field, 6,000 were taken priſoners, 
and their loſs in the whole, including deſerters and priſoners, 
did not amount to leſs than 20,000 men ; while that of the 
confederates was but very inconſiderable. 
The great The French army, defeated at Ramillies, was one of the 
conſe- fineſt that Leꝛuis had ever ſent to the field, and the conſe- 
quences of quences of the victory were proportionable. To ſum up the 
the lame. 1 of this campaign, in the words of the great Mari. 
orf monumental inſcription, * Lauvain, Bruſſels, Malines, 
Licre, Ghent, Oudenarde, Antwerp, Damme, Bruges, Courtray, 
ſurrendered ; Oftend, Menin, Dendermond, Aeth, were taken; 
ges and Flanders were recovered ; places which had re- 
iſted the greateſt generals for months, for years; provinces, 
diſputed for ages, were the conqueſts of one ſummer.“ 
he victory at Ramillies, once more ſaved the empire and 


not diſlike, and the latter with ingratitude. It was enough for 
the princes of Germany if they were ſecure from war 2 
1 Contributions, 


the houſe of Auflria; the former beheld it with coldneſs, if 
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tributions, and they made it no ſecret, that they were in- 
Though the emperor 


on g 
Trent as to all other conſiderations. 


had been delivered and ſaved by his proteſtant allies, yet he 
continued as inexorable as ever, againſt all indulgences to that 


religion, till the ſtern Charles of Sweden, who then held the 
balance of power in Europe, obliged him not only to make 
conceſſions, greater than ever had been made by his family, and 
ven ſubmiſſions, to which the houſe of Huſtria had been always 
a ſtranger. An afſembly of the circles of the Upper and Lower 
Rhine, Suabia, and Francoma, met at Heilbron, and voted to 
raiſe 40,000 men for their own defence, againſt the houſe of 
Auſtria, as well as Bourbon; but Foſeph ſhewed a ſpirit far 
ſuperior to any of his predeceſſors, ſince the days of Charles V. 


By his altercations with the pope, and his refuſing the in- Ambition 
vstiture of Milan to his brother, the king of Spain, he plain- of the 
ly diſcovered his intentions to revive the Imperial powers in emperor 
ſy. His father had promiſed to cede to the duke of Savoy, 7o/eph. 


who had behaved ſo gloriouſly in the common cauſe, the pro- 


vince of Alexandria, and other eſtates in Italy; but [Fo/eph evad- - 


ed Leopold's promiſe, till he was forced to comply with it by his 
allies. His paſſion for being maſter of Itah, appeared by his 
agreeing, that Lets ſhould withdraw from thence his garri- 
ſons and artillery, by which the French armies in the Low 
Countries were augmented with 18,000 men, who mult other- 
wiſe have fallen into the hands of the victorious prince 
Hugene. | | 

Prince Lewis of Baden being now dead, the proteſtant 
princes demanded the command of the army of the empire, 
for tie margrave of Brandenburg-Bareith, upon a compro- 
miſe, that it ſhould devolve alternately upon a Roman catho- 
lic and a proteſtant general. The directory of Mentz, and 
the Raman catholics, objected to the margrave, and the em- 
peror took their part, but was at laſt obliged to veſt the 
command in prince Eugene and the margrave, who were to 
hold it by turns. As the prince was employed in /taly, he 
could not act in Germany, and thus the command was left en- 


tirely with the margrave, who notwithſtanding all his ſpirited 


remonſtrances ſeconded by thoſe of the States General, could 
not aſlemble an army of above 28,000 men, and thoſe raw, 
ill cloathed, and ill paid. This was a force very ineffectual 


tor oppoſing Villars, who commanded for the French in Ger- 
many, eſpecially as he had a prodigious extent of lines to guard; 
al which, with an immenſe quantity of ſtores and ammuni- 
tion, together with the whole marquiſate of Baden-Dourlach, 


the margrave was obliged to abandon to the French, who laid 


not only that marquiſate, but the dutchy of Mirtemberg, under 
{ * 27 waa 

and /illars, without waſting his time on ſieges, enlarged his 
[ Germany with terror. The em- 

pzror "Zoſeph attributed all thoſe diſgraces, to the age and in- 


levere contributions. The margrave retired towards 


contributions, and filled al 


The 
F , ench 
ſuperior in 
Germany. 


armitics of the margrave, and the command of the army of 


the 
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the empire was offered to the elector of Hanover, but he de. Ab 
clined it, and many of the princes publicly declared, that if exper 
they were not effectually ſupported, they muſt accept of the and / 


neutrality offered them by Villars. ing 0 

; In this diſtreſs a diverſion was propoſed, and approved of by of 7: 
The ſtreſs the emperor. The margrave of Bareith receiving reinforce. of # 
of the war ments, directed his march to the Rhine, with a view of pene. aum 
enrown trating into Alſace, or of drawing Villars out of Germany tion, 
y e the put the latter took his meaſures ſo well, that the Germans in ci 
Engi. were diſappointed in both, and the emperor, to prevent the the 1 
circles from cloſing with the propoſals of France, once more udie 

offered the command of the army to the elector of Hanover, antw 

with the title of F:e/d-Aar/hal, both which he at laſt accepted uu, 

of, and the margrave reſigned the command, after bitterly re- ten 
proaching the circles for their backwardneſs and treachery, Due 

which had occaſioned all his misfortunes. The elector took beca 

upon himſelf his new command at Etlinguen, and attempted th 

ſome meaſures of vigour, but being diſappointed in the execy- luce 

tion, he went into winter quarters. he ſhameful inactivity part 

of the diet, brought upon the members numerous reproaches 1 

from the allies during the winter, and, after long debates, they in tf 

came to ſome vigorous reſolutions, which the elector of Ha- the | 

nover was authorized to enforce, by military execution ; but 4 

W: 


all was to no purpoſe; the circles and cities either refuſed 
or evaded the payment; and the entire ſtreſs of the war now ' 
reſted upon the Engliſb and the Dutch, This backwardneſs Jeu 
had almoſt ruined the whole confederacy, which was diftreſſ. 


ed for money in every department of its operations. England, conl 
at laſt, was obliged to ſupply all deficiencies, and the duke of 4 
Marlborough was, by the generous aſſiſtance of the Britiſh 1 1 
parliament, again enabled to take the held, after having with 3 
great art and penetration, fixed the king of Sweden in a neu- in 


trality, with regard to the common cauſe. f 
On the 13th of May, 1707, the duke of Marlborough ar- . 


Inactive rived at Brufjels, where the rendezvous of the confederate 7 
campaign army was appointed. The French army was commanded by "wy 


of 1707. the elector of Bavaria, and the duke of Vendoſme, who were hot 
ſuperior in number to the allies, and therefore could not be 18 

forced to a battle. This campaign afforded no laurels to either 

party, and the duke of Marlborough, in the beginning of 77 
October, went to Germany, where he concerted with the | 


| _ - fu 
elector of Hanover, a more vigorous plan of operations for for 
next year. Returning to the * States, upon his re- 
port, wrote a letter to the diet at Ratiſbon, in which they ſaid, 3 


© That their High Mightineſſes would continue to contribute 
their utmoſt towards bringing about the great work, which 


they had, jointly with them, undertaken ; but that they ex- . 
pected the like from his Imperial majeſty and the empire, ſee- 5 


ing they were obliged to is by their alliances and the common 
intereſt; and, in caſe of non- performance, their High Mighti- 0 
neſſes proteſted againſt all the ill conſequences thereof.“ 


out 
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About this time the court of England planned the glorious Expedi- 
edition into Provence, with an intention of taking Toulon tion to 
Marſciiles, which would have diſabled Lew:s-ftrom carry- Provence 
"no on the war, and which was defeated only by the fondneſs unſucceſs- 
of Joſeph for extending the Imperial power in Italy. The earl ful. 


exp 
and 


of anche/ter was ordered to communicate it to the court of 
[-ma, and to perſuade Foſeph to employ upon that expedi- 
tion, the troops he intended to fend to Naples. The emperor, 
in the mean while, had been perſuaded to grant to his brother 
te inreſtiture of Milan, and the earl preſſed the emperor in an 
audience he had, to defer the Neapoirtan expedition, but was 
anſwered very ambiguouſly ; though his two miniſters Mratiſ- 
lu, and the count Zingendor, made no ſecret, that they in- 
tended it ſhould proceed. The great credit of the Engliſb and 
Dutch prevailed. The expedition took place and miſcarried, 
becauſe prince Eugene, who was to command it, had been 
privately inſtructed by Zo/ep/, and never was earneft in its 
ſucceſs, The particulars fall more properly under another 


part of this hiſtory. 


Toulon. The elector of Bavaria, and the duke of Yeirds/me, 
commanded under the duke of Burgundy, and their army 
conſiſted of 100,000 men. Jſeph ſent prince Eugene to con- 
cert the operations of the campaign with the duke of Marl- 
brough, and the States General, The conferences were open- 
ed by the prince, who gave the aſſembly a ſtate of the em- 
peror's forces, and after various conſultations, between the 
prince and the duke, and ſuch of the deputies of the ſtates as 
[they could truſt, a plan of the enſuing campaign was pro- 
duced ; but it being thought abſolutely neceflary, that it ſhould 
be approved of by the elector of Hanover, the prince and the 
duke ſet out for that court, where they brought his elcctoral 
lighnels over to their opinion, which was, ** That moſt of 
the Inperialiſis employed the year before on the Upper Rhine, 
with the Saxons and Heſſians in the pay of Great Britain and 


furniſh, in conſideration of his Imperial majeſty's re- 
Foring him to the poſſeſſion of the Upper Palatinate, with the 
prerogatives enjoyed by his anceſtors, ſhould march into the 
Netherlands, to a& there, under prince Eugene, in concert 
with the Britiſh and Dutch forces, commanded in chief by the 
luke of Marlborough, and under him, by veldt-marſhal 
Werquerque,” | 

Prince Eugene went from Hanover to Dreſden, and from 
thence to Vienna, where, after a conference of a few hours, 


oeph acquieſced in all that had been concerted. Upon the duke 


of 


The preparations made by France, for a deciſive campaign, 1708. 
in the year 1703, were prodigious. Ihe duke of Burgundhy, Prepara- 
the preſumptive heir of the French crown, a prince of gieat tions for 
expectation, was appointed to command their army, which the cam- 
was in high ſpirits, on account of the proſperous {tate of their paign in 
affairs in Hain, and the miſcarriage of the expedition againſt 1708. 


Hilland, and the troops which the elector Palatine was to 
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of Marlborough's return to Bruſſels, he aſſembled the confe. 


French de- derate army in the neighbourhood of that city, and he ſoon 


feared at put it in motion, but the French continued quiet in their 


Ouden- 


ar de. 


camp, with a view that the inhabitants of the Spanih Nether. 
lands, diſguſted at the ſevere government of the Dutch, would 
revolt to the duke of Bavaria, who was very popular amono 
them, and Bruges and Ghent were atcordingly eaſily taken by 
the French. Upon the arrival of prince Eugene at the confe. 
derate army, with ſome reinforcements, the French attempted 
to ſurprize Oudenarde, the only paſs the allies had upon the 
Schelde. This determined the allies to paſs that river and 
attack the duke of Burgundy. A battle enſued to the advan. 
tage of the confederates, and it was owing to the admirable 
diſpoſitions of the duke of Vendoſme, that the French army 
was not entirely cut in pieces; but their loſs amounted to 
2000 killed and 7000 taken priſoners; tho? the loſs of the 
allies was likewiſe very ſevere. The conſequences ſhewed, 
that the allies were victorious, by their taking Ghent and the 


ſurrender of Le. But notwithſtanding this ſucceſs, the 
princes of the empire made no efforts againſt the common 


The male 


enemy, and every thing remained quiet upon the Rhine. 
Notwithſtanding ſeveral defeats lately given to the male. 


contents contents in Hungary, they were {till formidable to Fo/eph, who 
victorious to quiet their complaints, called a diet at Presburg. Here Ru- 
in Hun- gotſei and his party roſe in their demands upon the emperor, 


9 


and even during the fitting of the diet, they harraſſed, by 
their incurſions, the hereditary dominions, but were obliged 
by the Imperial generals to retire, After this, the malecon- 
tents croſſed the Danube, and proceeded with fire and ſword 
to within 30 miles of Vienna, cvery where defeating the In- 
perial troops and their beſt generals. They even fortifyed 
Neuhauſel, and entered into a new aſſociation, at the head of 
which they placed count Ragotſbi, with full command over 
their troops. The proſperous ſtate of the duke of Anja 
affairs in Spain at this time, encouraged the pope to ſhew his 
reſentment, for all the ill treatment he had received from 
Foſeph, who now claimed Parma, and other towns as hefs of 
the empire, which claim, if admitted, might have extended to 
all the ſtates of Italy. His holineſs had the courage, even to 
refuſe to acknowledge the archduke Charles, as king of Spain, 
and he excommunicated ſeveral of the Imperial generals, for 


miſbehaving towards the clergy, and the ſubjects of the 


church. In ſhort, he proceeded in a manner that ſhewed 
he ſet his Imperial majeſty's power at defiance. 09h on 
this occaſion, acted with all the ſpirit, that the boldeſt of his 
German predeceſſors had ever diſcovered againſt the holy fee. 


Nie owned in effect, that he was reſolved to make the Italian 


princes ſmart for the neutrality they had obſerved during the 
war, and he even forbade the clergy of Naples to pay thei 
annates to the chancery of Rome. In ſhort, he ſtruck at the 
foundation of all the claims and poſſeſſions of the papal 5 1 

al,, 
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Jay. His generals then ſeized upon Comacchio, Magnavaca, 
Lao, and Cevali, while the emperor put the dukes of Mantua 
100 Mantferrat under the ban of the empire, and confiſcated 
their eſtates. This conduct, however, was far from being 
approved of, by the other princes of Europe, and even 
diſguſted the proteſtant powers in the grand alliance, as it 
lainly indicated, that Jeſæph was much more intent upon his 
ambitious views in Italy, than upon ſupporting his brother in 
Hain, or oppoſing the French in the Netherlands. For the ſame 
purpoſe, in defiance of all former agreements, he expelled the 
duke of Mantua out of his dominions, tranſported his artil- 
ery to Milan, and left him an illuſtrious beggar for bread. 
The like oppreſſions and cruelties took place in all other parts 
of Italy, where the Inperialiſis were powerful enough to give 


the law. 
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No events, towards Germany, could retard the progreſs of A gairs of 


7ieph's injuſtice in Italy, where his tyranny was ſuch, that the 
fates at laſt oppoſed him, and the inhabitants of the Ferraro/e 
few to arms, and drove the {mperiali/?s out of their country. A 


formal war then commenced, and, the at, er and Dutch fleets 
7lying upon the Italian coaſt, the ponti 


threatened with a bombardment. The conclave met to deli- 
berate upon the very hard conditions, preſcribed by the Im- 
perial miniſters. They aſked for time, but the marquis de Prie, 
who was employed by the emperor, would grant them none, 
and obliged them to conſent, that his holineſs ſhould reduce 
his army to 5ooo men; that he ſhould diſmiſs all the French 
and Spaniards out of his ſervice, and give quarters for 6000 
Inberialiſts, beſides accepting of other terms of very hard di- 
geſtion, but at the ſame time, all mention of the archduke's 
5 to the crown of Spain, was induſtriouſſy avoided on both 
8 

Joſeph was now, by the aſſiſtance of England, poſſeſſed of 
vaſt power in the empire, and though a bigot to the Raman 
catholic religion, he employed his authority in favour of the 
proteſtant intereſt, In the beginning of the year 170, the 


Italy. | 


cal ſea- ports were 


170g. 


affair of the ninth electorate, that had been erected in favour The duke 
of the houſe of Hanover, came under deliberation, but met of Hano- 
with vaſt oppoſition from ſome of the Roman catholic electors. ver admit- 


Joſeph's reſolutions bore down all difficulties, and the duke of 


red into 


Hanover was admitted into the electoral college, after it had the electo- 


been ſtipulated, that the archbiſhop of Mentz, who was al- 
ways preſident of the diet, ſhould have the caſting vote. As 
the conſtitutions of the empire required that every elector 
ſhould have ſome menial employment about the Imperial 
palace, the dignity of Arch Treaſurer of the empire, vacant 
by the forfeiture of the duke of Bavaria, was conferred upon 


the elector of Hanover, which his , ſtill enjoys. At 


the ſame diet, it was decreed, that 7oſeph, the emperor, ſhould 
have a vote, as king of Bohemia, in the electoral collegs. 
All thoſe diſpoſitions, with the progreſs of the war fo fatal to 


bs | 
ah, 


ral col- 
lege. 
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A negoti- France, determined Lewis to apply for peace. As ſubmiſſu 
ation. now, as he had been haughty before, he ſent Rouille, one of 
his miniſters, to implore it, and he was anſwered, that he might 
be permitted to treat at the Hague. Rowille conducted th 
negotiation with great addreſs. The ſtates of Holland wer 
by the French king, left to make their own terms, and we 
offered any ſecurity they pleaſed to demand for their barriet: 
but the duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene thought thy 
no dependence was to be put on French promiſes, however 
ſpecious they were, unleſs Leꝛbis would immediately reſtone 
Straſbourg and Lifie, and demoliſh Dunkirk, New Briſas, 
Fort Lewis, and Hunningen. The conferences were held in 
Holland, and the French miniſters made the moſt humiliatin 
applications to have the terms relaxed, but all being to ng 
purpoſe, Zewrs rejected them with indignation. 


6 
65 
re 


Cam- 1 he preparations for the operations of 1709, exceeded thoſe 
paign of in the preceding years of this war. A famine raged in Franz, 
1709, Which obliged the inhabitants to enter for bread into their ar. 


mes, ard Lewes ſeemed determined to ſtake his crown upon the 

event vi that campaign. It has been thought with great juſtice, 

tat the allies acted moſt impoliticly in rejecting the Fre} 

_.oficr; at Gertruydenberg, becauſe the French were animated 

with indignation into a ſpirit of loyalty for their ſovereign, 

FVil'ars commanded the French army in the Netherlands, but 

it being compoſed of new raiſed troops, though ſuperior in 

number to the confederates, he ſuffered Tournay to be taken 

and Mons to be inveſted. To raiſe the ſiege, p liars, whoſe 

army is ſaid to conſiſt of 120,000 men, marched to the neigh- 

bourhood of MHalplaquet, where he took up a camp that was 

deemed to be impregnable. Nothing was fo to the Engliſh, tho 

the French that day fought with more courage than they had 

in any campaign ſince the commencement of the war, and 

after being beat out of their intrenchments, they made a very 

fine retreat towards Valenciennes. In this battle of Malplo— 

quct, or of the Wood, as it is ſometimes called, the confede- 

rates are ſaid to have Joſt above 20,000 men, and the French 

not above 8; and all the advantage the former reaped from 

their victory was the taking of Mons; while the French forti- 

fied themſelves in their new camp. The duke of qr iv:rouph 

and prince Eugene were ſeverciy blamed, for thus wantonly 

throwing away ſo great a number of valuable lives; and it 

was ſuſpected by ſome, they had fought under ſuck vaſt dil- 
advantages, that they might prolong the war. 

gucceſſes The affairs of Lewis were more proſperous upon the 

of the Fhine, where the marſhal Duberg beat the Imperial general 

French Merci, and the French had likewiſe the ſuperiority in /taly and 

upon the Spain. It was no wonder that the princes of the empire, who 

.. had been remiſs in furniſhing their quotas during the moſt pro- 

ſperous periods of the war, became more ſo after the late bloody 

campaign. Some of them even denied to contribute any 

thing towards the common cauſe, and their diſcontent was lo 

8 | general, 


< 
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| eneral, that the elector of Hanover refuſed to accept the 
if BY command of their army, as well knowing that he muſt be in- 
ne of {ulted through the ſuperiority of the enemy. He was, how- 
veil ever, prevailed upon by the Englih miniſtry to reſume the 
the command, and he laid an excellent plan of operations, which 
ere, BW vs to paſs the Rhine, and to penetrate into the Higher Alſace, 
vere and Tranche Comte, and even to lay the provinces of Cham- 
ier; „ne and Burgundy, under contribution. The . marſhal 
that / Harcourt commanded the French lines at Weiſſemberg, and 
ever believed that the /mperrali/ts intended to attack him, but ſoon 
tore WW had intelligence that general Merci was traverſing Sw://erland, 
/ar, and had entered Higher Alſace, where he had advanced beyond 
in Hmningen. Merci was a head- ſtrong general, and having no 
ing resources, the French gave him battle and defeated him, by 
no WY (hich all that belonged to the [mperzalr/ts fell into their hands, 
together with a copy of the plan of operations, that had been 
concerted by the elector of Hanover. The defeat of Merci 
obliged the elector to retreat, and greatly enlarged the French 
quarters in the empire. With regard to the allies, neither the 
duke of Saxony, nor any of the Italian ſtates, were ſorry at 
this check, which highly incommoded the emperor's affairs 
in Italy, where his demands were incompatible with the 
intereſts of his allies. | 
Nothing can be more certain, than that the affairs of Freſh 
Europe were, at this time, directed by two ſoldiers of fortune, negotia- 
the duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene. The latter go- tions. 
verned the Inperial councils, as the former did thoſe of Eng- 
land and Holland, and each found his intereſt in 8 
the war, by carrying it on in the Netherlands. The Frenc 
king endeavoured to open the eyes of their reſpective princi- 
pals, by offering a freſh negotiation for peace, which was 
accordingly opened at Gertruydenberg. There Lewis offered 
to accept of the terms which he had rejected the year before. 
The duke of Marlborough was thought not to be impregnable 
to gold, and Torcy, one of the French plenipotentiaries, offer- 
ed him immenſe ſums in his maſter's name. Prince Eugene 
was averſe to all negotiating, and Zinzendorf was diſpatched 
from Vienna to perplex the conferences. The confederates 
inſiſted upon the French king not only conſenting to his 
grandſon's relinquiſhing the crown of Spain, but that he ſhould 
declare war againſt him. Lerois would have granted all their 
other demands, but that condition was ſhocking to humanity, 
as well as parentality, and he rejected it. The conferences 
broke off, and both armies again took the field. The allies 
gained Doway, Bethune, Aire, St. Venant, and Bouchain, but 
they were thought to have loſt 20,000 men, with very little 
3 of their being replaced, ſo heartily tired were all parties 
Ot war. | 
The ſpirit of conqueſt was now ſubſided on the part of the The 
allies, and the campaign upon the Rhine was palſed by the Germans 
French and Imperial generals, Dub:nrg and Merci, in a ſtate tired of 
1 | next the war. 
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next to inactivity. In Hungary, the Imperialiſis took N,, 
hauſel, but were unable to force the malecontents to relinquif 
their former demands. In Germany, the emperor Jab agel 
with a power more arbitrary than ever had been aſſumed b 
any of his predeceſſors. The electorate of Bavaria wiz 50 
tioned out among the elector of Palatine's family, and other 
favourites, without conſulting the Germanic body, and the 
moſt wanton promotions were made to evince the force of the 
Imperial authority. The proteſtants and the biſhop of Had. 


beim were oppreſſed by the papiſts, under the protection of 


the elector of Cologne, and in defiance of the moſt ſolemn |. 


pulations. They applied to the Imperial chamber at Motalr, 


1711. 
The em- 
peror Jo- 
jipb dies. 


which granted a decree in their favour, but it had no effect. 


They then applied to the circle of Lower Saxony, and the 


elector of Hanover, as being e of their rights, ſeized 
upon the revenues of the biſhopric, which was then vacant 
This meaſure, though equitable in itſelf, was fo alarming to 
the Roman catholics, that it was upon the point of kindling a 
civil war in Germany. The canons of Hildeſbeim complained 
to the emperor and the diet, where they found the proteſtant 
intereſt preponderate, and upon their giving redreſs to the 

roteſtants, the elector refunded the revenues of the biſhopric, 
The great revolution which happened at this time, in the 
affairs of Europe, by the king of Sweden's defeat at Pultouua, 
had a conſiderable effect on the affairs of Germany, and the 
emperor, among others, put in for his ſhare of the ſpoils of 
that unhappy kingdom. | 

In the year 1711, the affairs of Europe took a new face, by the 
alterations which had happened in the Eng/ih miniſtry. The 
empire was threaten d by the Tyr#s and the king of Poland 
and the czar of Huſcovy demanded from the emperor the 
ſuccours ſtipulated by treaty, which he ſaid he could not 
afford till the malecontents of Hungary were abſolutely ſub- 


dued. The duke of Marlhorough's influence at the Engl 


court was now next to nothing, and prince Eugene with the 
Imperial miniſters ſtrove in vain to revive it. Such was the 
criſis of public affairs, when the emperor Fo/eph was taken il 
of the ſmall-pox, which through the unſkilfulneſs of his 
phyſicians put a period to his lite on the 17th of April. He 
died in the 33d year of his age, and in the arms of proſperity. 
He left behind him no male-ifſue by his wife, the daughter of 
the duke of Brunfwic-Lunenburg; and he died with the 
character of being one of the moſt ſpirited but deſpotic princes 


that ever fat upon the /mperial throne, 


CHAP, 


chain. | 
When the campaign was over, the impracticability of con- Eng/and 
tinuing the war became ſo evident, that prince Eugene came jnclines to 
to England to influence the queen againſt a peace. The rea- peace. 
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CHAP L 
CHaRLes the ſixth. 


HE ſyſtem of Europe was now greatly changed, by the 
T death of Fo/eph, which added to the influence of the 
Britiſh tory miniſtry. It was incompatible with the intereſts 
of Europe, that the ſame perſon ſhould poſſeſs the Spaniſb and 
Imperial thrones ; and therefore, the ſame reaſons that took 
place againſt the ſucceſſion of Bourbon, operated againſt that 
of Auſtria. The Imperial miniſters at the court of London, 
in vain endeavoured to perſuade the Engliſhß miniſtry, that 
Jſepb's death would have no influence upon the principles of 
the grand alliance; but preliminaries were ſigned with France, 
and the queen of England lent them for approbation to the 
court of Vienna, who abſolutely rejected them. Such of the 
owers of the great alliance, who found their account in pro- 
. the war, joined with the {mperial court, which was 
not without hopes of being able, by means of the hig 
generals and miniſtry, of forcing the queen into their mea- 
ſures, Count Gallas the Imperial miniſter was employed for 
this purpoſe, but the natural bent of the people was for peace ; 
and it was eaſy to foreſee, that the moment England ſhould 
withdraw her contingencies of men and money, the war mult 
be at an end. The conduct of the Imperial court, and ſeveral 
of the Germanic princes, favoured this ſyſtem, by throwing 
the whole burthen of the war upon England, and even the 
Dutch themſelves were defective in their complements in the 
feld. The king of Portugal, the duke of Savoy, and the 
elector of Hanover, declared they were reſolved to continue 
the war; the duke of Marlborough ſtill commanded the 
Engliſh troops in the Netherlands, and the allies took Bou- 


ſons for putting an end to the war were ſtrongly urged, and 
the prince, though highly carreſſed by the queen and miniſtry, 
failed of ſucceſs. The Imperial throne was all this while 
vacant, and the elector of Mentz convoked a diet at Frankfort 
to fill it up. The electors of Bavaria and Cologne were not 
ſummoned, nor could the empreſs-dowager prevail with the 
other electors to admit her ambaſſador into the diet, as ſhe had 
the vote of Bohemia, becauſe the ſervices which entitle an 


elector to vote, could be performed by a male only. The en- 


croachments of the late emperor upon the Germanic conſti- 
tution, rendered the election a matter of difliculty. The diet 
at Ratiſbon inſiſted upon a perpetual capitulation being drawn 
up, for bounding the Imperial power. The electors, for ob- 
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vious reaſons, diſliked that propoſal, and the eleQors of 
Cologne and Bavaria proteſted againſt the whole of the diet' 
proceedings. If a prince, equally powerful with the archduke 
Charles, could have been found qualified for the empire, it 
muſt have departed from the houſe of Auſtria, but upon the 
electoral prince of Saxony declining to be a candidate, Charles 
was unanimouſly choſen. 

Nothing could have been more contrary to the balance of 
power in Europe, than the uniting the Imperial with the 
Spaniſh crown, and the vaſt dominions of the Auſtrian ſuc- 
ceſſion in one perſon ; yet Charles was for a long time eargneſt 
to retain the Spaniſh monarchy, and inſiſted upon his allies 
making the articles of 3 the baſis of any future 
treaty of peace. The prince of Lichenſtein, and count Her 
ber/lein were his miniſters, and ſo ſtrongly inculcated his na- 
tive right to Spain, that he made it a matter of conſcience not 
to depart from his pretenſions. Hearing of his election, he 
took ſhipping at Barcelona, and landing, he had a conference 
with the duke of Savoy near Pavia, where he promiſed to 
ccde to that houſe Monſerrat, Valencia, Alexandria, and ſome 
other ſtates, according to former ſtipulations, and in conſider- 
ation of the vaſt ſervices performed to the empire by the duke, 
Charles by the early diſpoſitions he made as emperor, and 
archduke of Auſtria, diſcovered that he was reſolved to recede 
from none of the powers that had been exerciſed by his bro- 
ther. It was the 19th of December, 1711, when he entered 
Frankfort, and next day he ſwore to the obſervance of the 
Enperial capitulation, as preſented him by the electors; but, 
tho' more full than that of his predeceſſors, it fell ſhort of the 
expectations of the diet of Rati/b-n. It was plain, however, 


that even the majority of the electors diſapproved of the two 


laſt emperors having, by the plenitude of their own prerogative, 
without any intervention of the empire, proſcribed the two 
e)cctors, neither did they approve of the ſyſtem of oppoſing 
the ſtrength of the empire to that of France, whom they thought 
to be the natural guarantees of their liberties, againſt the am- 
bition of Auſtria. 1 
Charles, after being ſolemnly crowned at Frankfort, on the 
2gth of December, repaired to Vienna, where he received the 
diſagreeable news that the preliminaries of peace had been ap- 
proved of by the Brit;/h parliament, that the Dutch were 
likewiſe treating, and that he was on the point of being aban- 
doned by all his allics. This fituation was the more per- 
plexing, as the Hungarian malecontents ſtill inſiſted on the 
terms, with very little variation, they had formerly propoſed, 
and the beſt friends of the houſe of Auſtria were of opinion 
that they ſhould be gratihed to prevent their joining the Turks. 
Ihe Juftrian miniſtry rejected this advice, and counſelled 
their maſter to grant no terms to rebels. The Turks had 
hen a miniſter at Penna, who made ſpecious declarations of 
irjendſhip to that court, and informed it that his maſter had 
et lared war againi the czar of Huſcoty. Thoſe promiſes 
were 
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were thought to be equivocal, and the intereſt of the empreſs 
| regent, with that of count Palfi, prevailing over the Auſtrian 
miniſtry, a peace, containing an amneſty, was ſigned at 
7athmar. No mention of the elective right to the crown 
was made in this treaty, which. was not ſigned by Ragoar/ei, 
though he was to be included in the amneſty, and reſtored 
to his eſtates, provided he ſubmitted in three weeks. Many 
of the Hungarians proteſted againſt this peace, but they 


a being tired with the war, two and twenty of their regiments 
l ſwore fidelity to the emperor, and the remaining malecontents, 

5 being too inconſiderable to make any effectual head, ſubmitted 

by degrees. As to Ragotſkr, he wandered an unfortunate but 
; 22 exile through various countries of Europe. 


and the negociations for peace went on. The prince removed 
to the Hague, where he was joined by the two Imperial pleni- 
potentiaries, the counts Zinzendorf and Coniſburg. Their 
demands amounted to France reſtoring Lorrain and all her ac- 
quiſitions ſince the peace of Munſter; and that Charles ſhould 
be left in poſſeſſion of the Spanyh monarchy, excepting ſuch 
portions of it as had been granted to Portugal or the other 


and Portugal. The Dutch claimed all the Spaniſh Netherlands, 
beſides other ceſſions; the Portugueze made vaſt demands in 
America as well as in Europe. The elector of Brandenburgh 
required not only to be recognized as king of Pruſſia by France, 
but to be put in poſſeſſion of the principality of Orange and 
other eſtates. he circles of the empire, the electors of 
Triers and Palatine, the duke of //irtemburg, the landgrave of 
Heſſe, the biſhop of Paderborn, the duke of Lorrain, and. 
prince Ragotſei, had their ſeparate claims; and France was 
ſayed by the multiplicity of demands made upon her, as it 
gave her an opportunity to balance the intereſts of the claim- 
ants. The Engliſb alone were moderate, conſidering the pro- 
digious expence they had been at in maintaining the war. 
The Frans having underhand made the Britiſb miniſtry eaſy, 
knew that the other parties in the grand alliance muſt ſubmit 
of courſe. "The ridiculous pretenſions of the emperor gave 
diſtaſte to all Europe, and it was thought much more condu- 
cive to the preſervation of public liberty, that the crown of 
ain ſhould devolve upon the head of Philip than of Charles. 


dominions, with Sicily and Sardinia, provided the emperar 
would renounce all claims upon the reſt of the Spaniſb mo- 
narchy, The frontier towards the N/ine was to be put on 

. the 


Prince Eugene had offered great things to induce the court Demands 
of England to continue the war, but no ſtreſs, from what had upon 
happened every year, could be laid upon Au/trian promiſes, France. 


confederates. Thoſe demands were by France and England 
conſidered as inadmiſſible; as indeed were thoſe of the Dutch 


When the conferences open-'d at Utrecht, count Zinzen- Negoci- 
af and the Inperialiſis omitted no meaſure that could em- ations for 
broil the negociation. The French king offered to oblige his peace at 
grandſon Philip to cede to the houſe of Auſtria all the Italian Utrecht. 
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the footing it was before the war; the two proſcribed eleQorz 
were to be reinſtated. The Imperialiſis ſought to gain time, in 
hopes of embarraſſing the negociation, but all was to no pur. 
poſe. ' The French plenipotentiaries ſtood firm to their alles 
and refuſed to admit of any delay, and Z:nzendorf threatened 
to leave the congreſs. He put his menace in execution, and 
carried off with him other miniſters ; but the negociations he. 
tween England and France ſtill went on. When the time came 
for taking the field, the ſuſpenſion of arms had been ſigned 
by the Engliſb and French, and prince Eugene, with the earl 
of Albemarle, who commanded the Dutch troops, were {till in 
hopes of ftriking ſome blow that might interrupt the peace, 
The ſigning of the preliminaries was as yet a ſecret to the pub- 
lic, but prince Eugene more than ſuſpected it by the behaviour 
of the duke of Ormond, the new Britiſh general. The allies 
having paſſed the Schelde, that duke declared that he was in- 
{tructed to keep ſeparately the command of the Britiſb troops, 
and upon being preſſed to attack the French, he produced an 
order, ſigned by his miſtreſs, . againſt his acting offenſively, 
Prince Eugene and the Dutch generals affected great indiffer- 
ence about the 1% and threatened to continue the warb 
themſelves. The Dutch general, Fagel, beſieged and tool 
Quęſnoi, but the duke of Ormond produced another order for 
proclaiming a general armſtice in his camp for three months, 
requiring the other allies to do the ſame. While they waited 
for the ſentiments of the court of Vienna, the duke ſounded 
the generals in the pay of Great Britain with regard to the 
armſtice, but they choſe to follow the fortune of the Inperial 
arms, even at the expence of the pay and ſubſidies they 
received from England, and no more than four ſquadrons of 
Holſtein horſe remained with the duke of Ormond. | 

t was ſoon plain that prince Eugene was no longer aſſiſted 


ons of the by the duke of Marlborough at the head of the Britiſh forces. 
war under His dependance now lay upon a deſperate effort. The nego- 
prince Eu- cjations between England and France had advanced fo far, that 


gene. 


the duke of Ormond was in poſſeſſion of Dunkirk, but the In- 
2 general Grove/iein was detached at the head of 1,500 

orſe, and carried conſternation to the very gates of Paris. It 
proved, however, to be no more than a Pius in expedition, 
and it was retaliated upon the Dutch by the French general 
Villars. Eugene inveſted Landreci, which opens an inlet into 
Champagne and Picardy. Pillars, to fave it, forced the poſts 
upon the Scharpe and the Schelde, and beat the allies under the 
earl of Albemarle at Denain. The ſcale of fortune now was 
turned in favour of France; Villars took the port of March- 
ienne, though guarded by 4,000 men; the garriſon of Down), 


after an obſtinate ſiege, was forced to ſurrender priſoners of 
war; prince Eugene reſolved to take poſſeſſion of the plain of 


Qꝛueverain, but before he could paſs the Schelde it was occu- 
pied by Villars, who ſoon after retook Queſuoi, Bouchaine, and 
In 
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in ſhort all the conqueſts that had been made by the allies for 
the three preceding campaigns. 


In the winter, prince __— repaired to the Hague to con- Diſtracti- 
the operations of the next ſum- ons in Ger- 


cert with the States Genera 
mer, but the ſeries of misfortunes that had happened during 
the laſt year, had cooled the intimacy between the Dutch and 
the Imperialiſtis. The former refuſed to give up the Spaniſh 
Netherlands to the emperor, who, about this time, without being 
elected, was receiving the crown of Hungary without re- 
carding the proteſts and remonſtrances of the remaining male- 
contents; ſome of whom appeared in arms, but were quickly 
diſipated. Charles being entirely bent upon continuing the 
war, laid upon his ſubjects the moſt oppreſſive taxes to pay the 
army ; but its moſt maſterly movements were defeated by the 


vigilance of the French generals. In Dauphiny nothing was 


done againſt the duke of Savoy; in Spain the Imperial army 
was inactive, and Philip looked upon himſelf as „ —— 
a competitor ; but in Italy the Imperialiſis got poſſeſſion of 
Port Ercole. In the north, the Swedes demanded the guaran- 
teeſhip of Pomerania from the Germanic body, as ſtipulated by 
the treaty of Weſiphalia. The princes of the empire ſaw this 
fine dutchy threatcned by the Ry//ians and the Danes, and 
were not inſenſible of the danger of ſuffering either of them 
to gain a footing in Germany, and therefore a body of troops 
was ordered to Stade, which, notwithſtanding, was reduced 
by the Danes. The Saxons likewiſe had their claim upon 
Pomerania, and its elector, the king of Poland, together with 
the czar, offered the town of Stetin to the king of Pruſſia, 
if he would affiſt them with a train of artillery, which he re- 
fuſed to do. The Swedes laid the Imperial town of Altena in 
aſhes, in revenge for the ungenerous advantages their maſ- 
ter's enemies had taken of his detention in Turkey ; and the 
northern part of Germany preſented a moſt gloomy appearance. 


The confederacy againſt Sweden was condemned, becauſe it 


tended to give the czar a footing in the empire; and at Brunſ- 
wic the princes of Lower Germany formed a neutral army, con- 
fiſting of 20,000 men, for preſerving the public tranquillity. 
The command of thoſe troops was voted to be given to prince 
Eugene, and the Ruſſians, as well as the Swedes, were required 
to evacuate Germany, eſpecially the dutchy of Adeckhlenburg ; 


but in the mean time, Pomerania was to be ſequeſtered in the 


emperor's hands, as was Bremen; but his Damfh majeſty was 
to receive its revenues. Steinboch, the Swediſh general, paid 
no regard to thoſe and many other regulations made at the 
congreſs of Brunſwick in January 1713. The czar, in perſon, 
ſollicited the king of Pruſſia and the elector of Hanover to 
enter into the alliance againſt Sweden, but they were back- 
ward, as they were jealous of his getting a footing in Ger- 
many, The ruin of the Swediſh army, which enſued, encou- 
raged the Danes to beſiege Tonningen, but the king of Prufſia 
declared that he would defend the houſe of Holttein ottorp, 
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to whom it belonged, and his Daniſh majeſty was forced, for 
that time, to deſiſt from his enterprize, and to pay a defer- 
ence to the ſenſe of the empire. Stetin, in Pomerania, was, 
at this time, beſieged by the allied —_ which acted againſt 
Sweden, and was now numerous, as each expected part of her 
ſpoils ; but the king of Pruſſia declared that he was charged 
with the ſequeſtration of that dutchy, and that he would re. 
turn Stetin to his Szbediſh majeſty as ſoon as he was indemnified 
tor the expences of the ſequeſtration. | | 
The czar, the kings of Poland and Denmark, and the elec. 
tor of Hanover, had parcelled out Pomerania to themſelves, 
and they ſanctified their own partition with the name of juſ- 
tice. The Daniſh monarch joined with the Pruſſian, and both 
agreed to ſtrip the houſe of Holſtein Gottorp, but under plau- 
ſible pretences, while his Praſſian majeſty, by enjoying the 
ſequeſtration of Pomerania undiſputed, aſpired to make it his 

own in perpetuity. © | 
The tranquillity of Europe all this while remained in ſuſpence. 
Lewis, though old, and upon the brink of the grave, from being 
a ſuppliant for peace, now that he had obtained it of the Engliſb, 
pretended to preſcribe his terms to the Dutch and the emperor, 
and even diſavowed the election of Charles, becauſe the elec- 
tors of Cologne and Bavaria had not been preſent. The duke 
of Savoy acceded to the treaty of Utrecht, and committed his 
affairs to the hands of her Britannic majeſty. The court of 
Portugal did the ſame, and the Dutch, at laſt, became ſen- 
fible of the abſurd part they were acting in their attempting 
to continue the war without the aſſiſtance of England. A 
coldneſs inſenſibly grew up between them and the emperor, 
and the renunciation of Philip, his catholic majeſty, to the 
ſucceſſion of France, with thoſe of the princes of the French 
blood to that of Spain, quieted the apprehenſions of the allies. 
The province of Holland declared for peace. The Auſtrian 
miniſters remonſtrated againſt it, and upbraided the States 
General for ingratitude. Z2:nzendorf ſaid, that his maſter was 
the firſt power in Europe; the Dutch anſwered, that they 
found the queen of England to be the moſt important, and 
they ſoon determined upon peace, which they accordingly em- 
braced. The aſſociated circles of the empire repreſented 
themſelves as being the only powers in the late confederacy 
that had not taſted of Britiſb bounty; and the queen of Eu- 
land ordered the earl of Peterborough to preſent a memorial in 
their favour to the emperor, who received it with great diſ- 
guſt, it being, as he ſaid, conceived in too high a ſtrain to be 
preſented by a ſovereign of England to an emperor of Ger- 
many. The Germanic body now [he that the peace of Chriſten- 
dom muſt be ſacrificed to the ambition of the houſe of Auſtria, 
and Charles ſoon found himſelf to be the dupe of his own 
haughtineſs. He was at laft obliged to comply ſo far as to 
order his troops to evacuate Catalonia, and to agree to a neu- 
trality for tat. ge Th 
e 
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pretence that they were ready to reſign them as ſoon as a ge- 
neral peace ſhould be concluded. The like difficulties lay 
with regard to the reſtitution of the electorates of Bavaria 
and Cologne, in which Lew:s heartily intereſted himſelf, and 
inſiſted upon their being reſtored to the two electors. He 
likewiſe demanded that all foreign troops ſhould be withdrawn 
from Liege, Huy, and Bonn, and that after the death of the 
elector Palatine, the elector of Bavaria ſhould be recognized 
as firſt ſecular elector of the empire, and that he ſhould be 

ut in poſſeſſion of the iſland of Sardinia. He agreed that the 
Dutch, if they thought proper to do it in a certain time, ſhould 
garriſon Namur, Luxemburg, and Charleroy, and to reſtore 
Briſac, with all its dependencies, to the emperor, whom he was 
to acknowledge in that quality, and to whom he was willing 
to cede Naples, Milan, and the Spaniſh Netherlands, The 
Engliſb miniſter, the biſhop of Briſtol, was inſtructed to make 
thoſe conceſſions the baſis of an accommodation between the 
emperor and the French king; but Zinzendorf rejected them 
with diſdain. At Vienna, matters were conſidered more ſoberly, 
and though Charles ſtill profeſſed his abhorrence to reſign the 
Spaniſh monarchy, yet a truce was propoſed, in hopes, that 
during it, the thrones of France and Great Britain might be- 
come vacant, and be filled with princes favourable to the Auj- 
trian greatneſs. The project of a truce which left the em- 
peror in poſſeſſion of all his acquiſitions, miſcarried, and a 
coldneſs enſued between the States General and the court of 
Vienna, which was now ſingly engaged in the war. Zinzen- 
dorf left Utrecht like a miniſter who was diſguſted at his maſ- 
ter's not haying ſufficient conſideration paid him by the nego- 
ciating powers. But ſome advances were made towards a re- 
conciliation between the emperor and the elector of Bava- 
ria, and the Catalans continued firm to the houſe of Auſtria. 
The diet of Rati/bon advanced the emperor a million of crowns, 
and promiſed him more ; but when the money came to be paid 
he found he muſt borrow it. Prince Eugene went to his camp 
at Mulburg, but inſtead of 120,000 men whom he had been 
promiſed, he could not muſter above 40,000, and all this 
proceeded from the backwardneſs of the circles, who were 
every day more and more tired of the war. All the abilities of 
prince Eugene could not ſurmount the difficulties he was encom- 


paſſed with, and Villars, who encamped between Philipſburg Advanta- 
and Landau, took the latter place, and Friburg itſelf, with ges gained 


many other places, under the eyes of the Germans, who now by the 
Charles was then obli- French in 


trembled at the very gates of Vienna. 


ged to think in good earneſt upon peace, and prince Eugene Germam, 
informed Villars that he was impowered to enter on a negoci- 
ation for that purpoſe at the caſtle of Radſtadt. On the 27th 
of November the two ener 


met there, and prince Eugene 
| demanded 


The latter comprehended many objects, as the acquiſitions which 
of the houſe of Auſtria there had been obtained by force and continues 
fraud, and had been held by the two laſt emperors under a the war. 


The 
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demanded the reſtitution of Landau, Philip/bourg, and Pri. 
burg. The two latter were offered him, and Charles conſent. 
ed to the reinſtating the two proſcribed electors in their domi- 
nions and dignities. The conferences broke up; but bein 
reaſſumed a treaty was ſigned. Lewis yielded to the emperor 
Fori-Rehl, Friburg, and old Briſac; Landau, with ſome places 
on the Rhine, remained with the French, as did Fort-Lewis, 
but the fortifications of Hunningen, Homberg, Selingen, and 
la Pile, were demoliſhed. Lewis acknowledged the electoral 
dignity in the houſe of Hanover. The two proſcribed eleQors 
were reinſtated in their dominions ; Sardinia was left with the 
emperor, with all Lis Italian acquiſitions, and it was agreed to 
open another negotiation in Swiſſerland, for regulating the 
execution of the treaty. 

The peace of Radſtadt, in fact, put a period to one of the 
moſt devouring wars that ever had happened in Europe, but it 
was far from ſecuring the tranquillity of Europe. The emperor 
Charles omitted no opportunity of enlarging his own domi- 
nions and authority, and for that purpoſe, he purſued with 
unvariable attention to the end of his life, the eftabliſhment 
of the pragmatic ſanction. His two neices, daughters to the 
vor Igſeph, were married, one of them to the king of 
and's eldeſt ſon, the electoral prince of Saxony, the other 
to the electoral prince of Bavaria; but both of them had been 
obliged to renounce all pretenſions td the Auſtrian ſucceſſion, 
By the pragmatic ſanction, it was limited to the arch- 
ducheſſes, daughters of Charles; failing them to the arch- 
ducheſſes his neices; in their failure, to his ſiſters, and then 
to the next right heir, whether male or female. The electors 
of Saxony and Bavaria had their reaſons for not oppoſing the 
emperor in the eſtabliſhment of this pragmatic ſanction; 
the firſt, becauſe the emperor had kept the crown of Poland 
on his head, and the latter, becauſe he was unable to do it 
with effect. The hiſtories of France, Spain, and Italy exhi- 
bit the chief tranſactions in which Charles was concerned, 


after the peace of Radſtiadt, and which, in ſtrict propriety, re- 


late rather to the houſe of Auftria, than the empire of Ger- 
many,. the hiſtory of which 1s our preſent ſubject. 

he emperor Charles VI. having completed the great paſ- 
ſion of his life, the guaranteeſhip of the pragmatic ſanction, 
by the principal powers of Europe, and even by France itſelt, 
became ſenſible that his houſe could only fall by its own 
greatneſs, and that if his eldeſt daughter ſhould give her hand 
to a powerful prince, a general confederacy muſt enſue among 
the Sas potentates, to prevent the conſequences. The 
houſe of Lorrain had been a great ſufferer for that of Auſtria; 
the duke had little or no power, but was young, handſome, 
and every way qualified to be a huſband to the eldeſt arch- 
ducheſs. The affair, however, was of too much conſequence 
to be executed without the concurrence of the other powers of 
Europe, The duke, among other princes, paid a viſit to 

| - | | George 
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II. at London, and, he approving of the match, the 
Ear was conſummated. Upon the death of Charles, in 
1740, the French court pretended, that their guarantee of the 
ragmatic ſanction, could not operate againſt a third party to 
the prejudice of its right ; and the houſe of Auſtria, all at once, 
aw itſelf attacked by France, Pri ia, Saxony, and Bavaria. 
Of thoſe powers, the moſt formidable was that of Pruſſia, 
whoſe monarch marched his armies, without any previous 
ceremony, into S:lefia, which fine province he ſeized for his 
own uſe, under pretence of ancient family ſettlements. The 
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French declared their intentions, to raiſe the elector of Bavaria Diſtreſſes 
to the Imperial throne, and to put him in poſſeſſion of the of his 
{uftrian dominions, or at leaſt to divide them; Belleiſſe, the daughter, 


French general, intrigued ſo ſucceſsfully, that the clecter Was 
choſen emperor, and ſo rapid was the he againſt Mary 
Trreſa, daughter to the emperor Charles VI. that ſhe was 
forced to fly to Hungary, that ſhe might avoid falling into the 
hands of her enemy. 

The Hungarians, notwithſtanding the vaſt provocations they 


had received from her family, generouſly eſpouſed her cauſe ; 


but ſhe muſt have been ruined, had not his Britannic majeſty 
taken her part likewiſe, in a manner that does honour to his 
memory. The elector of Bavarid's claim to the Auſtrian ſuc- 
ceflion, was founded on a will faid to have been made by the 
emperor Ferdinand, brother to Charles V. The Saxon pre- 
tenſions reſted upon the queen of Poland, being the daughter 
of the elder brother, Fo/eph ; and even the king of Spain en- 
tered a maternal claim to Maria Tereſa's birth-right, though 
that of his moſt chriſtian majeſty was undoubtedly preterable, 
but for political reafons he declined appearing as a claimant. 


Great Britain was the only power in Europe, who heartily 1 
embraced Maria's intereſt, and vindicated the indiviſibility of need by 
the Ay/Irian ſucceſſion, according to the pragmatic ſanction. G,, 


dhe had the good ſenſe to relax of her family's ſtrictneſs, by 
granting to the Hungarians all the ſecurity they could demand 
tor their liberties. She had no dependence in Italy, where the 
houſe of Auſtria had loſt all her poſſeſſions. Her chief mis- 
fortunes, however, aroſe from her having too great a contempt 
tor the houſe of Brandenburg, and its wad. In the midſt of 
her diſtreſs, the Britiſh parliament voted her a ſupply of 
500,000 l. and above 16,000 men were ſent from Great Britain 
to her aſſiſtance in Flanders. They were commanded by the 
earl of Stair, who was likewiſe nominated ambaſſador and 
plenipotentiary from his Britannic majeſty to the States General, 
that he might rouſe them to the defence of the houſe of 
Auſtria. But this was found impraQticable, though the king of 


Sardinia declared himſelf in favour of Maria. All the Dutch 


could be brought to do, was to encreaſe their forces by ſea and 
land ; but though they made the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of friend- 


Hip towards George J that augmentation was but an ambi- 


guous 


Britain. 
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guous proof of it, as it was more than ſuſpected that they 


were in the French intereſt. the 

The king The king of Great Britain underſtood better, than any me 

of Pruſta prince then in Europe, the Germanic ſyſtem. He knew the late * 

invades ee of Pruſſia had left behind him immenſe ſums, which his . 
Silefia, ſon had employed in augmenting and diſciplining his army, and 

he wanted to prevent a quarrel between him and Mario, Wl ” 

This could not be done without her ceding, at leaft, a part of 4 

Sil:fia, which, with her family obſtinacy, ſhe refuſed to do, ® 

The king of Pruſſia would willingly have joined with C“ 

Britain in defence of the pragmatic ſanction, could ſhe hate io 

been brought to make the ceſſions he demanded. Finding that b 

the ſword muſt decide the difference, he entered Siigſa with Wil *” 

one of the beſt diſciplined-armies, and the moſt formidable train 0 : 

of artillery, that Europe had ever ſeen. Neuperg had the com- 10 

mand of the Imperialiſis, and a battle was fought at Mollvitz the 

near the Neſs, where the Pruſſian cavalry was defeated, but th 

the excellent diſcipline of his infantry gave that monarch fe 

the victory. The French improved this circumſtance to the | 

diſtreſs of Maria, who was then known by the title of queen 1 

of Hungary; and Belleiſle, the French miniſter and general, E 

laid down a ſcheme for the entire deſtruction of the houſe of * 

as the Auſtria. He propoſed that 50,000 French, of whom 20,009 * 

French do were to be cavalry, ſhould advance to the heart of Cernam, * 

the em- and join the Saxons and Bavarians, while an army of 40, C00 32 

Ke French were to march into ///?phalza, to overawe the king of Wl p, 

-” Great Britain's electoral dominions. His Pruſſian majeſty 4 

could not behold, with indifference, thoſe immenſe prepara- 5 

tions, which ſeemed intended to give law to the houſe of T 

Brandenburg as well as that of Auſtria. He applied to the up 

court of Vienna once more in a friendly manner, by the medi- the 

ation of George II He offered to be a party in a league with e 

the maritime powers, and Riſſia, for the ſupport of Maria; to = 

give her huſband his vote at any future election of an emperor, 120 

and to pay her down two millions of florins, if ſhe would P, 

yield him up even the half of Sz ia. She rejected the terms, 4, 

and muſt have been ruined, had not the French cxecutel the 

Belleiſle's ſcheme by halves. 5 | * 

The latter The Bavarian emperor, Charles VII. was joined by his lief 

are com- brother the elector of Cologne, and the elector Palatine, He All 

manded took upon him the command of the French in ery and of 

by the be ſummoned count Keuenbuller, the governor of Heng 5 

emperor, to ſurrender to him that city, while the French general, Mall: 35 

lebois, at the head of an army in Męſiphalia, obliged George Il. 6th 

to accept of a neutrality for his electorate. The emperor hal WWF Th 

taken Paſſau, and was maſter of Lintz, the capital of the Wl con 

Upper Hungary. His advanced guards were poſted within — 


three league of Vienna, but inſtead of finiſhing the war, and Wl feat 
the ruin of the houſe of Auſtria, by taking that capital, the WF ©. 
French, of a ſudden, marched towards Bohemia, in Never afte 
1741, where, being joined by 40,000 Saxons, they ſurprize 


the 


w 
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the city of Prague, and made its garrifan, conſiſting of 3000 
men, priſoners of war. The emperor was, in that capital, 
-rowned king of Bohemia. He had at Lintz taken upon him- 
elf the title of archduke of Auſtria, and his Pruſſian majeſty 
had almoſt completed the conqueſt of Silgſia. Her Hungarian 


majeſty, however, had ſtill vaſt reſources, and the power of 


the Auftrian houſe can hardly be ſaid to be fully known, till 
that period. The Hungarians, the Moldavians, the Tranſyl- 
rantans, and the inhabitants of many other countries in that 
neighbourhood, who had been ſcarcely ever mentioned in 
hiſtory before, poured forth excellent troops in her ſervice, 
and they were well commanded. Her enemies, when they 
were about to divide her ipoils, were found to agree in nothing 
but her deſtruction. Marſhal Belleiſle, the ſoul of the confe- 
deracy againſt her, was ſick at Frankfort ; and the French, upon 
the whole, were found to be moſt miſerably deficient in 
the contingencies which they had engaged to ſend to the 


field. 
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Upper Auſtria had been, by the Bavarian emperor, left un- Progreſs 


provided with troops ſufficient to defend ſo large an extent of of the 


territory, and the huſband of the empreſs queen, who was now 4«/triars, 


the great duke of Tuſcany, made there his principal effort. Ke- 
verhuller, one of the ableſt generals of the age, commanded 
under him, and the Imperial troops did not exceed 15,000 
Bavarians and 8000 French. The great duke retook Lintz, 
Paſſua, and Scharding ; and the Auſtrian free-booter, Mentzel, 
took Munich, the capital town of Bavaria, on the very day that 
was appointed for crowning the elector, emperor, at Frankfort. 
The king of Pruſſia ſaw through the deſigns of the French, 


upbraided them with their conduct, and having accompliſhed 


the conqueſt of Sileſia, detached himſelf from all his engage- 
ments with them; but did it in ſuch a manner as left them no 
room to complain of his good faith. Old marſhal Braglios had 
taken the command of the French army, during the illneſs of 
Pelkifle, but found himſelf unable to oppoſe „ the 
Auſtrian general, and prince Charles of Lorrain, brother to 
the grand duke of Tuſc ny, obliged his Pruſſian majeſty to 
abandon Olmutz, and for his own intereſt to march to the re- 
lief of Broglio, who was now ſeverely preſſed by Lobhowitz. 
All the eleQtorate of Bavaria, at this time, lay at the mercy 
of the Auſtrians, while its maſter retained the empty title of 
emperor, They were in poſſeſſion of the greateſt part of 
Bohemia, excepting Prague, and his Pruſſian majeſty, on the 
bth of May, 1742, beat prince Charles of Lorrain, at Cza/law. 
The king of Braſſia attributed his victory entirely to his own 


who be- 


maſters of 
Bayaria, 
1742. 


conduct, and the courage of his troops, and perceiving that Peace be- 
he had more to apprehend from the French, had he been de- tween the 
feated, than from the Auſtrians themſelves, he accepted of the king of 
mediation of his Britaunic majeſty, and about three weeks Pru/ia 
after his gaining the battle of Czaſlaw, he concluded with the and the 
queen of Hungary a peace which left him in poſſeſſion 


of all queen of 
Silęſia; Hungary. 
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S:l:fza; without any regard being had to the intereſts either of 
France, or the empire. | | 

This peace gave free ſcope to the Auſtrian arms, eſpecially 
after the Saxons had been perſuaded to ſeparate their troopʒ 
from the Imperialiſis and the French. The emperor found no 
ſafety in his electoral dominions, and ſhut himſelf up in 
Frankfort, where his misfortunes affected their Britannic and 
Pruſſian majeſties ſo much, that he remained in ſafety; but 
the Auſtrians beſieged Prague, where Belleifle and Brogly 
commanded the French; while the duke of Harcourt obliged 
Kevuenhuller, whoſe troops were guilty of ſhocking barbarities 
to evacuate Munich. 

The Tus fortune of the French in Germany, and of their Bana. 
French be- ian emperor, was now in a manner ſhut up within the walls 
Geged in of Prague, where the French were in a moſt miſerable condi. 
Prague, tion. The queen of Hungary, after ſigning the treaty with 

the king of Pruſſia, ordered her general, Fe/tititz, who com- 

manded in Sileſia, to march with 18,005 men to the aſſiſtance 

of prince Charles, who was beſieging Prague. The emperor 

and French were ſenſible of the turn the war had taken in 

favour of her Hungarian majeſty, They offered to evacunte 

7 Egra, and all their poſts in Bohemia, provided the 
Auſtrians would do the fame by Pavaria, and ſuffer the gar- 

riſon of Prague, conſiſting of 28,000 men, to march out with 

the honours of war. i noſe magnificent offers ſtruck the 

queen of Hungary with ideas, that the French would be com- 

pelled to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war. She ent her 

huſband to command her army before Pr, that hc bt 

engroſs the glory of that event, which mui: have Þ 4, 

had it not been for want of ſkilful engineers s f 

the Auſtrians. The garriſon of Prague was, by this 1 19s 

duced to the moſt wretched extremities, and even to fc en 

horſe fleſh. Maillelois, the French general, was 9: der-a at 

all hazards to relieve Prague, and being joined by the French 

and Iinperialiſis in Bavaria, he advanced tar that purpoſe. 

Prince Charles, leaving what he thought a ſuſlicient body to 

carry on the ſiege, marched with the nin force of the Au 

friar army, and obliged Maillebois to fall back upon the Paia- 

rinate. The French took advantage of his abſence to attack 

the Auſtrian poſts, under Feſtititz, and to enlarge their own 
quarters; but upon the approach of Lobkowitz with a freſh 

army, they again ſhut themſelves up in Prague, where they 

endured more miſeries than ever. Belleifle laid a ſcheme for 
eſcaping, though he was himſelf greatly indiſpoſed, his troops 

in a ſickly condition, and the ſeaſon more than commonly ſe- 

out of vere. The ſucceſs which attended his diſpoſitions is next to 
which incredible. He threw Lobkowitz off his guard, by amuſing 
him with terms of ſurrender, He deceived the inhabitants o 
Prague, and leaving no more than goo men in the garriſon, he 
marched out with his troops in the night-time, and though 
immediately followed by Lobkow!tz, he reached Egra, anc 
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tom thence eſcaped into A//:ce, without any material loſs, 
while the little garriſon which he had left behind him, re- 

foned, upon honourable terms, the capital of Bohemia, to the 

rians. x 

. emperor {till remained ſhut up in Frankfort, and his 

Brizannic majeſty very properly diſtinguiſhing between his 
character as king and elector, on the gth of Fune, 1743, ar- 1743. 
rived at his . which was aſſembled under the earl of King 
Stair, upon the Upper Maine. The duke de Noailles com- George 
manded the French army that was to oppoſe him, but he was gains the 
heat by king George at Dettingen; though the victory was far hattle of 
from being deciſive, on account of the tenderneſs he and his Dettinger. 
miniſters had, as was thought, for his German dominions. 
This action was followed by the treaty of Worms, between his 

Britannic majeſty, the queen of Hungary, and the king of 
Sardinia, through which the latter was entirely gained over by 

the allies. The unfortunate emperor endeavoured to procure 
terms for himſelf, and made the moſt humiliating offers to her 
Hungarian majeſty, but they were rejected. e applied to Pretenſi- 
the * of Pais with better ſucceſs. That monarch ſaw ons of his 
the Auſtrians under prince Charles of Lorrain, carry their Pruſſian 
arms into France acroſs the Rhine, and he thought himſelf ſafe majeſty, 
in meditating a blow of importance, which might at once 

humble the houſe of AHuftria, and advance that of Branden- 

bure. This was no leſs than the conqueit of the kingdom of 
x for the emperor. His armies being put in motion, 

the earl of Hyndford, the Britiſh miniiter, demanded from 

him the ſuccours ſtipulated for the protection of Hanover, and 
his Pruſſian majeſty's anſwer in the negative, ſoon convinced 
the public of his real deſigns. He took occaſion, from the 
continuance of the troubles of Germany, to accuſe the court 
of Vienna with cruelty, and want of reſpect, to the emperor ; 
of having introduced foreign troops into the empire, and of 
having endeavoured to ſubvert the moſt eſſential rights of the 
Germanic body, by diſputing the validity of the emperor's 
election. He obſerved, that his Imperial majeſty had offered 
to renounce all pretenſions to the Auſtrian ſucceſſion, pro- 
vided his hereditary dominions were reſtored to him; but 
that the courts of Vienna and London appeared to be ſo intract- 
able, that there was an end of all negotiation. All thoſe 
and many other reaſons for his taking arms, were digeſted in 
form of a manifeſto, and ſent to London, with a memorial, 
which was likewiſe publiſked, intimating that the quarrel was 
entirely foreign to the Britiſh nation, and that, therefore, they 


ought not to interfere in it. 


Though the French, who had threatened to give Jaws to ho again 
the queen of Hungary, on the baſtions of Vienna, were now jqyades 
trembling behind their lines in their own country, his Pruffian Bohemia. 
majeſty's declaration revived them. It was in vain for the | 
queen of Hungary to publiſh, as ſhe did, an anſwer to the 


Pruſſian manifeſto, in which ſhe charged that prince with 


breaking 
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breaking the treaty of Breſlau, and cleared her own c6ndug 
The truth is, nothing new or extraordinary had happened 
ſince the peace of Bre/lau, to juſtify his De majeſty's re. 
newal of the war, and though in all his declarations he pro- 
feſſed the greateſt diſintereſtedneſs, yet it was no ſecret, that 
he was to have been indemnified by the emperor with certain 
great fiefs in Bohemia, which lay extremely convenient for his 
other dominions. Prince Charles was to repaſs the Rhine, beſore 
he could march to the relief of Bohemia, and the French had 
undertaken to interrupt his paſſage. In Augu/?, 1744, the king 
of Pruſſia entered Bohemia at the head of 124,c00 men. He x 
the ſame time publiſhed a proclamation, promiſing, * Thy 
his army ſhould obſerve the ſtricteſt diſcipline, and that thoſe 
who made no reſiſtance, ſhould be ſuffered to remain at quiet 
in their habitations. He required that all arms, in the cuſtody 
of whomſoever they might be placed, ſhould be given up, 
and put into the hands of public officers. He fil] declared 
himſelf to act only as an auxiliary to the emperor, and with 


no other deſign, than to eftabliſh peace and tranquillity 


22 


throughout Germany, his dear country.“ The ſame procla- 
mation threatened immediate death to every peaſant who 
ſhould not deliver up his arms, and that if any landlord ſhould 
connive at any of his vaſſals retaining them, his village ſhould 
be burnt to the ground. Menaces which were thought equally 
cruel and unjuſt ! 

His Prufſian majeſty met with no oppoſition in his irruption 
into Bohemia. It was now no longer a ſecret, that a treaty 
had been concluded at Fran#fort, between himſelf, the em- 
peror, and the French, for the deſtruction of the houſe of 
Auſtria, and that the elector Palatine, and the landerave of 
Heſſe, were to ſhare in the ſpoils. In September, his Pruſfun 
majeſty beſieged Prague, but while he was making himſelf 
maſter of its out poſts, the convoy attending his artillery was 
attacked by the Au/t1:ans, who were carrying off his cannon, 
He inſtantly marched with the third part of his army, reſcued 
his artillery, beat Bathiani, the Auſtrian general, and return- 
ing to the ſiege, deſtroyed gicac part of the city, which in 
fourteen days was obliged to capitulate, on the 16th of Sep- 
tember. He then reduced Tabor, Budaveis, Teyn, and in ſhort, 
the greateſt part of that kingdom, and ſtill truſting to the 
promiſes of the French, that they would oppoſe prince Charls 
in repaſſing the Rhine, he made diſpoſitions for penetrating to 
Vienna itſeif. The French, as uſual, deceived him. Noazlles, 
who commanded their army, ſuftcred prince Charles to retreat, 
with little or no loſs, either of men or time. The prince 
after laying the Upper Palatinate under contribution, entered 
Bohemia, and joined Bathiani at Merolitz. The king of Po. 
land, elector of Saxony, encouraged by this junction, declared 
for her Hungarian majeſty, and ſent 20,000 of the. troops, 
under the prince of Saxe-1/:i/enfels, to join the prince, whole 
army thereby became ſuperior to that of his Pruſſian majeſty, 
| | all 
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ad he reſolved to hazard an engagement. The king was but is 
ned WY aſtoniſhed at the facility with which the e returned to Bo- forced to 
re- un, and quitting poſt after poſt without the ſmalleſt reſiſ- retire with 
pro- tance, he at laſt gave orders for Prague itſelf to be evacuated, lots. 

hat and he returned with vaſt loſs of men, carriages, and artillery, 

tain WW to %%, where he put his troops into winter-quarters ; but 

his he was ſo mortified with the ill ſucceſs of the campaign, that 

ore upon his return to Berlin, he ordered that it ſhould not be 

hal WY talked of in public. 1 

The queen of Hungary was unreaſonably and impoliticly [mpolitic 
4 devated at this event, and rejected all offers of accommoda- reſent- 
hat tion, with more obſtinacy than ever. The king of England ment of 
ole counſelled her to improve the juncture, by concluding a ſea- the queen 
ſonable and advantageous peace, but ſhe would hear of no- of Hun- 


dy WW thing but the recovery of Sileſia, and dividing the dominions /. 

1, Wl of * houſe of n with the elector of Saxony. ai 

ed That ſhe might the more — ratify her revenge, ſhe made 

th peace with the emperor, as * — of Bavaria, and that 

ty prince died in the beginning of the year 1745. In the Auguſt 1745. 
of prececding, the French army beſieged Friburg, and Lewis ar- Cam- 

10 rived at his camp, the 11th of October following. Damnitz, Palgns of 
0 the Imperial governor, defended the place with a garriſon of 174+» and 
d gooo men, till it was almoſt laid in ruins, and then he ſurren- of gy Pie 


dered it; but the ſiege was ſaid to have coſt the French 15,000 
of their beſt troops. In the Low Countries, count Saxe, who 
commanded the French, was greatly inferior to the confede- 
rates, through the large detachments that he had ſent off, 
when prince Charles paſſed the Rhine. The duke of Aremberg 
was the Auſtrian general there, and Wade was the Britiſh. 
Both of them were deſtitute of all military abilities, and both 
of them were ſo ſhamefully baffled by Saxe, that their conduct 
became the ridicule of all Europe, when they retired, with re- 
criminations on each other, into winter- quarters. The battle 
of Fontenoy, which the French gained over the confederates 
next campaign, retarded the queen of Aungary's operations 
apainſt his Bri ian majeſty. Her ſpouſe, the grand duke, 
declared himſelf a candidate for the Imperial crown. He was 
oppoſed by France and her allies, but her Hungarian majeſty 
obliged the young elector of Bavaria to agree to a peace, by 
which he was reinſtated in all his electoral dominions, but he 
engaged to give his vote for the great duke being emperor. 
The votes of Brandenburg and the Palatinate had not been pro- 
miſed him, and the French aſſembled an army in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fran#fort to overawe the election, which, how- 
ever, went in the great duke's favour, by a clear majority of 
voices. | 
The king of Pruſſia was all this while making a progreſs in K 
Ha, where he 1100 his generals had obtained many advan- of Prot 
tages over the Auſtrians and Hungarians, In Ma, prince þ..;; the 
arles of Lorrain being joined by the Sax5ns, penetrated in- ria. 
to Sia by the defiles of Landſpit, and on the 4th of June jn Si gha. 
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was attacked by his Pruſſian majeſty near Neidburg, Thy 

prince was defeated with the loſs of 12,000 men killed 9 

taken priſoners, and the greateſt part of his artillery, The con. 

ueror transferred the feat of war to Bohemia, and pring 

harles receiving new reinforcements on the zoth of Septen. 

ber, attacked him in his camp of Sohz; but though at firſt 

he had ſome advantage, he was defeated through the avarice 

of his irregulars, which gave the king of Pruſſia time to ral 

his troops, and to force them to fly to Faromire, with the lok 

of 5000 killed, 2000 taken priſoners, and 100 pieces of can. 

non. His Pruſſian majeſty upon his return to Berlin, after 

this battle, agreed to a convention with the king of Gr 

Britain, who guaranteed to him the poſſeſſion of Silgſa, 2 

ceded by the treaty of Bręſlau. Soon after he pretended, that 

the king of Poland, and the empreſs queen, were about to in- 

vade his dominions at three different quarters, and that they 

were to be aſſiſted by the czarina. He called upon the mari. 

time powers for the execution of their guaranteeſhips, and al 

at once he broke into Ly/atia, entered Leipfic, and laid Saxay 

under contribution, while prince Charles was obliged to retire 

before him into Bohemia. The king of Poland fled to Pray, 

He con-. His troops, and thoſe of the Auſtrians, were defeated at Pirm, 

quers on the 15th of December, and the king of Pruſſia entered the 

. daxony, Capital of Saxony as a conqueror, and obliged its ſovereign to 

| accept of whatever terms he pleaſed to preſcribe. A treaty, 

under the mediation of his Britannic majeſty, was concluded 

at Dreſden; the Pruſſian troops evacuated Saxony; their 

maſter acknowledged the great duke for their emperor, and 
peace ſeemed once more to be reſtored to Germany. 

This ſhort duration of tranquillity did not extend to the 

6 of Auſtrian Netherlands, which were now almoſt entirely reduced 

* u,; By the French. The States General owed this in a great mew 

, "7 7712 ſure to their own puſillanimity, and were threatened with an 

1 172 invaſion of Zealand in the ſpring. Bruſſels had been taken by 

Cen the French during the winter; a rebellion was raging within 

* the bowels of Great Britain, and Bathiani, the Auſtrian gene- 

ral, being in no condition to face marſhal Saxe, who was at 

the head of 129,000 men, was obliged to retire and to take 

poſt in the neighbourhood of Breda, The prodigious trains 

of artillery, brought into the field by the French, ſoon reduced 

Antwerp, Mons, St. Guiflain, and Charleroy, ſo that before the 

end of July, the French were maſters of Brabant, Hainault, 

and Flanders. Prince Charles had now taken upon himſelf the 

command of the confederate army, which with the reinforce- 

ments he received, amounted to 8:,000 men. The prince at 

firſt endeavoured to cover Namur, but the French general, 

Lowengabl, took poſſeſſion of a large French magazine belong- 

ing to the confederates, and cut off their communication with 

Ztaeftricht, while Saxe, on the other fide, ſtraitened them for 

proviſions. The contederates retired acroſs the ace, and 

the French beſicged and took Namur, one of the . 

ortreſſes 
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trirefſes in the world. On the 13th of September, the prince 
of Lorrain, finding the communication again open with 
Marftricht, repaſſed the Maeſe, and advanced to give battle to 
$4xe; but perceiving him to be too well poſted at Zongres to be 
attacked, he fell back upon Magſtricht. The battle of Nou- 
gur ſucceeded, in which the confederates were beaten, with 
the loſs of 5007 men, though that of the French was much 
greater. Soon after this battle, which was of ſmall utility to 
the French, both armies went into winter quarters, which the 
French took up in their conqueſts, and the confederates in the 
dutchies of Limburg and Luxembourg, | 
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The court of Vienna, at this time, entertained great hopes Invaſion 
of an expedition that was undertaken by general Brown, an of F ance 
enterprizing Auſtrian general, who, favoured by the opera- by count 
tions of the Britiſh fleets, paſſed the Yar, and even laid ſiege Broxcn. 


to Antibes, The duke de Belleiſie was ſent to oppoſe him, and 
took his meaſures ſo well, as to oblige Brown to repaſs the 
Jar with ſome loſs, and to retire towards Final and Savona. 
In the winter of the year 1746, a congreſs was opened for p-ace 


at Breda, at the earneſt requeſt of the Dutch, and the plenipo- 


tentiaries of Great Britain, France, the emperor, and Holland 
attended; but the demands of France were found to be in- 
admiſſible, and the allies determined to make extraordinary 
efforts, during the campaign of 1747. For this purpoſe, the 
duke of Cumberland, having during the winter concerted with 
the Dutch and the /mper:iali/ts the plan of operations, in Fe- 
bruery took the command of the confederate army, which 


conſiſted of three diviſions. The Engliſb, Hanoverians, and 


Haſians, were poſted at the village of Tilberg. The Dutch, 
under the prince of Waldecꝭ, lay at Breda, and the /mperiali/ts, 
under Bathiani, in the neighbourhood of Venlo. Saxe, who 


1746. 


I-47, 


was now marſhal-general of France, affected great contempt The two 
it thoſe diipoſitions, and made no motion for taking the field, armies 


and in fact, the troops of the allies ſuftered greatly through the take 


the 


ſeverity of the ſcaſon, and the ſcarcity of proviſions. The geld. 


parliament of Great Britain had advanced incredible ſums to 
the queen of Hungary, and for the expences of the war, but 
they were far from anſwering expectation. The confederate 
army amounted to 120,000 men, but Saxe, in April, brought 
into the field 140,000. Count Lowendahbl was detached at the 
head of 20, co, on the 16th of the ſame month, againſt 
Dutch Brabant, where he made a moſt alarming progreſs, 
through the cowardice and treachery of the Dutch, and he pre- 
_y flat-bottomed boats for making a deſcent upon Zealand. 

he ſequel does not belong to this part of our hiitory ; it 1s 
ſufficient to ſay, that Zealand was ſaved by a Britiſh ſquadron, 
and that the Dutch, at laſt ſhook off their ſhameful neutrality, 
and choſe the prince of Orange for their Stadtholder. 


Towards the end of May, the French king having arrived at The battle 
Bruſſels, the confederates poſted themſelves between the army ofLafelt. 


of Faxe and Mae/lricht, to cover the latter as well as Bergen- 
Vox. IX. R op- mn. 
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&þ-200m. Fare had formed a plan of engaging the allies, and 


befieging Magſtricht at the fame time. The village of Lat. Ml ** 
Feldt, where Se Britiſh infantry was poſted, lay - the 100 4 

of the confederates, and the French poſſeſſed the heights of 0 
Herdeeren above it. They deſcended to the attack, which x 
was received and renewed with amazing intrepidity, The 4 
Britiſh infantry did wonders, and again and again repulſed the 7 f 
- French, who {till returned with freſh numbers, while the Jy. ho 
perialifts and Dutch remained almoſt inactive. Bathiani at laſt . F 
made a motion towards Herdeeren, but the Dutch cavalry - 
giving way, overthrew five battalions of the allied infantry, f 
and the French purſued with ſuch impetuoſity, that the line of rl 
the allies was broken about the center, and the duke of Cu. ref 
berland was in danger of being ſurrounded, when he was dif. 
{ ig 2 by a noble effort made by the Britiſb general, Sir the 
x John Ligonier, who charged the whole line of French horſe, at e1 
+ the head of three Britiſb regiments of dragoons, but was him- 6 
= ſelf taken priſoner. The duke of Cumberland was thereby en- 7 
al abled to make an orderly retreat towards Magſtricht, and the to 
#4 French remained in the neighbourhood of 7 ongres. It was an 
j . computed that the action of Laffeldt colt the allies above th 
i 5000 men, but the loſs of the French was much greater, Wi 
4 14 Bergen-oj- Saxe now meditated a maſter-{troke, the execution of which ba 
14 zoom be» he committed to Lowendahl, who appeared to have a genius ti; 
| - fieced and for engineering, and that was to beliege Bergen-9p-zoom in th 
#4 taken, Dutch Brabant, a place which had been rendered fo ſtrong by ti 
= the famous Cochorn, that it was deemed by all Europe to be pc 
= impregnable. Thirty-ſix thouſand men were employed in this he 
i i undertaking, which was the moſt bloody that happened during m 
io the courſe of the war. Old baron Cromſtrom commanded the of 

1 garriſon, and prince of Saxe- Hildbourghauſen lay within the 

] 4 lines, with 20 battalions and 14 ſquadrons of the allied army. E 
1 The French loſt fo many men, and made ſo ſmall progreſs in tr 
[ 4 the ſiege, that Cromſtrom was thrown off his ed, Lowin h 
#0 dahl reſolved to ſtorm a few inconſiderable breaches, which the 3 
1 other thought to be impraQicable, and the French forcing by 
9 open a fally port on the 16th of Seprember, became maſters of 0 
all the ramparts, almoſt without oppoſition. Two Scotch regi- 7c 
ments, in the pay of the Dutch, drew up in the market-place, tl 
and fought very bravely for ſome time, but were obliged to re- 1 
treat, with Cromſtrom, whom they ſaved from being made pfi- V 
ſoner, and thus Bergen-op-zcom fell into the hands of the tl 
French. The manner in which it was taken, gives but too much f 
ground to ſuppoſe that the French had a correſpondence with f. 
ſome of the beſieged, eſpecially, as it was well known, that pre- 4 


parations were then making for a negotiation of peace. Soon e 

after the taking of Bergen-op-zoom, both armies retired into t 
winter-quarters. b 

1748. The conferences were opened at Aix-la-Chapelle, and befort - 
1 


the end of April, 1748, the preliminaries for a general pacif- 
cation were ſigned by the Britiſh, French, and Dutch minſtei, 
| | 9 
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a general reſtitution of the conqueſts made by the French, be- Treaty of 
ing the baſis of the accommodation. During the dependency 4ix-/a- 

of this negotiation, the Auſtrian general Bathiani, made Chapelle 
ſtrong remonſtrances againſt the French being allowed to at- conclud- 
tack Maeſiricht, but they were diſregarded, and the ſiege of ed. 


that place was formed by count Saxe. The duke of Cumber- 
hd returned from England towards the latter end of February: 
the garriſon of Magſtricht, which was defended by the Dutch 
and Imperialiſis, made a moſt glorious reſiſtance, but intelli- 
ence arriving of the preliminaries having been ſigned, hoſti- 
les were diſcontinued, and it was agreed that Magſtricht 
ſhould be delivered up to the French, who were, however, to 
reftore it, with all its magazines and artillery. 

The peace of A:x-la-Chapelle was variouſly cenſured, and if 
the fidelity of the 9 and Dutch could have been de- 
pended on, it would have been indefenſible. The king of 
Great Britain had concluded a treaty with the empreſs of 
Riffia, by which, for a very moderate ſubſidy, ſhe had engaged 
to hold 30,000 men and 40 gallies in readineſs for his ſervice, 
and that of his allies ; and the fulfilled the terms ſo punctually, 
that they arrived under prince Repnin in Moravia, where they 
were reviewed by their Imperial majeſties, but had orders to 
halt on the frontiers of Francona, till the reſult of the nego- 


tiations for peace at Aix-la- Chapelle ſnould be known. It was Tt; ſtipu- 
the 7th of October before all the articles relating to the defini- |ations. 


tive treaty were ſettled in the congreſs. All the contracting 
powers guaranteed to the queen of Hungary, the poſſeſſion of 
her remaining hereditary dominions, according to the prag- 
matic ſanction, and to the king of Pruſſia that of the dutchy 

of Sigſia, and the county of Glatz. | | 
The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was of no long continuance, 
His Pruffian majeſty knew too much of the court of Vienna to 
truſt to its profeſſions. He ſuſpected that the empreſs- queen 
had not in earneſt laid aſide the project of diſmembering his 
dominions, and therefore, he ordered his miniſters to have a 
watchful eye over every thing that paſſed at the courts either 
of Vienna, Peterſburg, or Dreſden. Sileſia, which her Hun— 
garian majeſty had juſt ceded to the king of Pry/ia, is one of 
the fineſt, beſt peopled, and beſt cultivated dutchies in Ger- 
many, and was ſaid to produce a revenue of Soo, ooo l. a year. 
With indefatigable pains that prince had diſcovered, that in 
the treaty concluded at Peterſburgh between the two empreſſes, 
ix ſecret articles were inſerted, that were carefully concealed 
from his knowledge and that of the public. By one of thoſe 
articles it was provided, that if the empreſs-queen, or the” 
empreſs of Roſen, or the republic of Holland, ſhould be at- 
tacked by his why cg majeſty, the treaty of Dreſden was to 
be of no effect; that the poſſeſſion of 8:/:/7a ſhould revert to 
the empreſs-queen; and that the other contracting powers 
mould furniſh 60,000 men to aſſiſt her in recovering it. The 
king of Poland was invited to accede to this treaty, and he 
2 entirely 


Concluſi- 
on of the 
treaty of 
Pete: - 
burgh, 
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entirely agreed with the principles of it, and expreſſed himſelf 
ready to concur in all meaſures towards its execution, by 
which he was to have been a conſiderable gainer, though his 
ſituation did not ſuffer him actually to ſign the treaty. The two 
empreſſes were ſatisfied with his reaſons, and he was no farther 
preſſed, though he was conſidered as a party. The court of 
Vienna knew of what importance it was to keep the empreſs 
of Ruſſia firm to her engagements, and they found means tg 
impreſs her with ſuch notions of his perſonal character, that 
ſhe remained ever afterwards his irreconcilable and moſt dan. 

. + » gerous enemy. | 

which is All this while, immenſe preparations for war were making in 

reſented Bohemia and Moravia, and his Pruſſian majeſty had undoubted 

by his intelligence, that the court of Peter/burgh was determined upon 

Profſian a breach with him, in order to give a colour for vacating the 

majeſty. ſtipulations of the treaty of Dreſden. He ordered his miniſter, 

Klingraffe, to preſent memorial upon memorial at the court of 

Vienna, for a categorical anſwer upon the ſubject of its pre- 

parations ; and he diſcovered, that the Saxon miniſters had 

found means to render him ſuſpected by the empreſs of Rf, 
of endeavouring to foment a rebellion againſt her in the 

Ukraine. Klingraffe obtained no ſatisfactory anſwer. The em- 

preſs-queen, count Kaunitz, and her other miniſters, behaved 

with a gloomy reſerved haughtineſs, and the preparations ſtil 
went on, till his Pruſſian majeſty could no longer doubt of 
their object. The differences which happened at this time 
between Great Britain and France, though foreign to this part 
of our hiſtory, operated powerfully upon the Germanic ſyſtem, 
The empreſs-queen's miniſters had more than once thrown 
out hints concerning her intention of reſuming Sileſia, which 
had been always diſcouraged by George II. in ſuch a manner 
as left her no room to hope, that ſhe would find him a friend 
to her ambition, and ſhe purſued a meafure equally unnatural 
as ungrateful. She knew that the court of France would em- 
brace any opportunity to diſtreſs his Britannic majeſty, and 
ſhe applied to the French miniſtry, who gladly accepted of 
her propoſals, and they concluded a treaty with her, on the 
1it of May 1756. The king of Poland had drawn together 


#756, 

73 16,000 men, who were aſſembled at Pirna in a ſtrong camp, 
and gave a freſh alarm to the king of Pruſſia, who eaſily per- 
ceived that no time was now to be loſt, | 

He con- It is certain that at this time the court of England was en- 
cludes a tirely ignorant of the engagements between the two empreſſes 


treaty wi h to the prejudice of his Braſſiun majeſty; and king George Il. 
Great B., i. had actually concluded anether treaty of ſubfidy with the 
empreſs of Ruſſia for a body of mer that were to protect his 
Hanoverian dominions. "The king of Pruſſia eaſily ſaw the 
neceſſity he was under of balancing the loſs of the French 
friendſhip by acquiring that of Great Britain, He declared 
e gainſt the admiſſion of Ryfſian troops into the empire, as his 
Britannic majeſty did againſt that of the French, A — 
| neutrality 


HH, 
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neutrality was concluded, by which the empreſs queen de- 
clared that ſhe would have no concern in the differences be- 
tween France and England in America ; and his Moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty that he would obſerve a ſtrict neutrality in the Low 


Countries, No ſooner was it known that their Pruſſian and 


Britannic majeſties were upon the point of ſigning a treaty, 

than vaſt induſtry was employed to repreſent their coalition as 

a fixed deſign to exalt the proteſtant religion in Germany and 

all over Europe, in prejudice of the Roman catholic powers 

and in this report they were but too ſucceſsful. The firſt 

E between Great Britain and Pruſſia contained but five 
e 


houſe of Brandenburgh guaranteed the ſucceſſion to the throne of tents, 


Great Britain in the houſe of Hanover, is renewed and confirmed 
by this treaty, as are likewiſe the treaties ſubſequently con- 
cluded. 2. The king of Great Britain renounces all rights and 
pretenſions to Eaft Fricſland, in favour of the king of "0D 
z. His Pruſſian majeſty engages to pay the reſidue of the $:/e/7a 
loan, provided the demands concerning the ſeizing of the 
ſhips or cargoes of his ſubjects during the late war be ad- 
juſted. 4. He engages to come into the king of Great Britain's 
views for maintaining peace in the empire, and for oppoſing 
the introduction of foreign troops into Germany. 5. His Pruſ- 
fan majeſty charges himſelf with the guarantee of the electoral 
dominions of the houſe of Auſtria; and on the other part his 
Britannic majeſty renews, in the beſt. form, his particular 
guarantee of the dominions which his Pruſſian majeſty acquired 
by the ceſſion of Sileſia. | | 


articles, viz. 1. The treaty of Meſiminſter, whereby the Its con- 


Upon the concluſion of this treaty, the king of Great Bri- Vindica- 
tain ordered his miniſter M. Gemmingen, at the diet of Ratiſ- tion of his 
bm, to preſent a very ſtrong memorial, in which the injuſtice Britannic 
and ingratitude of the empreſs queen 1s very fully expoſed, majeſty, 


and his own conduct vindicated, His 2 majeſty, fully 
ſenſible of his own ſtrength, had taxed the elector of Saxony 
with having entered into the treaty of partition of his domi- 
nions, and the charge being denied, his Pruſſian majeſty de- 
manded, as a pledge of his neutrality, that his army at 
Pirna ſhould immediately withdraw from that ſtrong poſt, and 
diſperſe itſelf ; but this likewiſe was refuſed, The empreſs 
yen, by this time, had given orders for two armies to aſ- 
emble in Bohemia; the one under Picolomini, and the other 
under count Brown. One diviſion of the Pruſſian troops un- 
der marſhal Schwerin had entered Bohemia on the 1.5 of 
Glatz, and another, under field marſhal Keith, had entered it 


from Miſnia, while his Pruſſian majeſty, with a third diviſion, 


kept the Saxon army blocked up at Pirna. On the iſt of De- 
cember, 17 56, his Pruſſian majeſty broke up the blockade of the 
Saxons, and marched to join general Keith, in order to fight 
count Brown, who had orders to relieve the Saxons, tho' they 
were moſt impregnably fituated, and could be reduced only by 


famine, His Pryfian majeſty reſolved to fight him on his 
R 3 march 


— 
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The 
battle of 
Lown/itt. 


Surrender 
of the 
Saxon 
troops. 


to his regal dominions. 


The king 
of Pruſſia 


put to the excepting the elector of Hancber, a proceſs was entered againll 
ban of the him in the Aulic council, and before the diet of Ratiſbon, 
E:NPIIE, 


of France, paſſed through the Rhine, and advanced through 
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march, which he did at Lowo/itz. The battle was very bloody 
the palm of victory was diſputed by both parties, but the coy. 
ſequences plainly adjudged it to the Pruſſians, as niarſhal 
Brown could not relieve the Saxons. It is but doing him juf. 
tice to own that the motions he made for that purpoſe were 
maſterly, and muſt have, perhaps, been ſucceſsful, had he 
commanded againſt any other general than his Pruſſian ma. 
zeſty, who was entirely acquainted with every foot of the 
country. It was now evident that the Saxons at Pirna muſt 
ſurrender, becauſe they could not eſcape, the nature of the 
poſt they held being ſuch as to render it as difficult to quit it 
as to take it, Thus this great body fell into the hands of the 
Pruſſians, by the conſent of their ſovereign, who could make 
no effort for their relief. Moſt of the Saxons enliſted, or were 
forced to enliſt, in the Praſſian ſervice, and their officers were 
diſmiſſed on their parole. The king of Poland was obliged, 
in the moſt mortifying manner, to leave Saxony, and to retite 


His Pruſſian majeſty, by the battle of Lowo/itz, became the 
abſolute maſter of Saxony and of Dreſden, where the queen 
of Poland ſtill remained, and acted with a ſpirit becoming her 
high birth. His Pruffan majeſty had before this time of- 
ten mentioned to the public the confederacy that had been 
formed againſt him, but had intelligence that the original pa- 
pers lay in the archives of Dre/den, and he gave orders for 
ſeizing them, which was done, not without ſome imputation 
upon his politeneſs, as the queen of Poland oppoſed in perſon 
the officer who executed the order. His — majeſty made 
no delay in publiſhing thoſe originals, as they ſerved to juſtify 
his irruption, the prodigious contributions which he laid 
upon Saxony, and his invaſion of Bohemia. As he did not, at 
this time, appear to be connected with any prince in German 


where he was put to the ban of the empire, and the circles 
were ſummoned to advance their contingents for executing 
the ſentence. This was a proceeding his majeſty had fore- 
ſeen, and therefore it did not alarm him. In the mean while, 
Fance ſent two armies into the empire, one of 80,000 men, 
commanded by A. D*Etrees, and conſiſting of the fineſt troops 


Heſiphalia, with a declared intention of attacking the Pri- 
fan dominions, as allies to the empreſs queen; but with a 
more important view of forcing his Britaunic majeſty to grant 
conceſſions to the French in America, and thereby redeem his 
clectoral dominions from conqueſt, The other French army 
was commanded by the prince of Soubiſe, and conſiſted of 
25,000 men, who were deſtined to operate with the army of 
the empire, which was but weak, in executing the /mper:s: 
ban. Before Scubiſe paſted the Rhine, he ſeized upon Cleves, 
eures, and Gueldres, as a detachment from D' Etrees' army 

| did 
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did upon Embden in Maſt Friefland, which belonged: to the 
king of Pruſſia, whoſe ruin was now thought to be inevi- 


table. | ; 
The empreſs of Ruſſia, punctual to her inveterate reſent- 
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The 


ment againſt him, ordered above 70,000 of her. beſt troops, N. ans 
headed by general Apraxin, to penetrate by the way of Po- march into 
land into the Ducal Pruſſia, The Auſtrians had formed an Germany. 


army of 109,000 men in Baß, commanded by prince 
Charles, and under him by AH. Brawn; and the Stvedes thro? 
French influence declared againſt him likewiſe, as did the duke 
of Mecklenburg, who promiſed to aſſiſt the Swedes with 6,000 
men. To all this formidable confederacy, the king of Pru/- 


fra could only oppole the excellent diſcipline he had introduced 


among his troops, and his own incomparable abilities, aſſiſted 
by Britiſßh influence and money. A body of 40,000 Hanove- 
rians and Heſfians was indeed poſted on the Meſer, under his 
royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland; but they were to ack 
only as an army of obſervation, and to be a check upon the 
French army under D'trees. As his royal highneſs could not 
pretend to fight the French, all he could do was to embarraſs 
them as much as he could on their march. He made excel- 
lent diſpoſitions for that purpoſe, and the French were fo 
much ſtraitened for proviſions and forage, that their march 
was very ſlow between the Rhine and the Weſer; and the 
French generals and princes of the blood were obliged to fend 
back great part of their cavalry for want of ſubſiſtence. Their 
numbers, however, bore all down before them, and though 
frequent ſkirmiſhes happened, the duke was obliged gradually 
to retire, and at laſt to paſs the Mieſer and to take up a ſtrong 
camp between Minden and Oldendorp, while the French took 
poſſeſſion of that which he had quitted at Bielſield, and they 
paſſed the Waeſer with little or no oppoſition. The conſe- 


The 


quence was, that they took Minden, with ſeveral other pla- French 
ces, laid the electorate of Hanover under contribution, and maſters of 
obliged the duke to continue his retreat. At laſt, he made a Fanwer 
ſtand at Haſtenbeck ; many marches and countermarches ſuc- after the 
ceeded, in which his royal highneſs ſhewed great generalſhip ; battle of 
but the French being greatly ſuperior in numbers, and in poſ- Haſften- 
ſeſſion of the eminences near the field of battle, he was obliged 4:c4, 


to retreat towards Hamelen, and from thence towards Bremen 
and Verden, that he might preſerve the communication with 


Stade, to which the archives and the moſt valuable effects 


of Hanover had been removed. The lots of the allies during 
the battle of Haſtenbecł and the numerous ſkirmiſhes preced- 
Ing it, did not, in the whole, amount to 1,000 men, but that 
of the French was greater. The French took Hamelen, but 
the duke de Richlieu, through the influence of the French 
king's miſtreſs, ſuperſeded D' Etrees in his command; and at 


laſt, his royal highneſs was oblized to ſign the convention of 


Caſterſeven, under the mediation of the count de Lynar, his 
| R 4 Daxſp 
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Daniſh majeſty's miniſter, by which 38,000 Hanoverians, anl 
their allies, were obliged to lay down their arms. _ 
The king His Pruſſian majeſty was, in the mean while, preparing 
of Pr. every thing for his irruption into Bohemia, which he deter. 
i invades mined his troops ſhould enter by three different quarters at 
w Bohenia, the ſame time; one under marſhal Schꝛberin, conſiſting of 
f So, ooo men, was to march from Silęſia; another, under the 
5 rince of Bevern, from Luſatia; while a third, commanded 
1 by himſelf, directed its motions towards Egra. Thoſe diſpo- 
10 ſitions induced the. Auſtrians to believe that their objects were 
different. The prince of Bevern, on the 21ſt of April, de- 
feated a body of 28, 00 Auſtrians, who oppoſed his entrance 
into Bohemia. Schiberin had orders to keep the royal diviſion 
=_ in his eye, and 20,000 Auſtrians having been detached from 
the main body to obſerve his Praſſian majeſty, that prince, by 
; a ſudden motion to the left, cut off their communication 
4] with their main army. But that we may proceed to give an 
4 uninterrupted detail of the campaign in Bohemia, it is proper 
ti to mention what paſled with regard to the Ruffiars, of 
whom, though the moſt formidable of all his enemies, 
his Pruſſian majeſty appeared to be the leaſt apprehenſive. 
Affairs of As we have already obſerved, king George II. was at firſt ig- 
Riffia, norant of the ſecret treaty that had been concluded between 
the two empreſſes, and after he was fully convinced of it, 
he endeavoured to defeat its eſtects. As the empreſs ef Ru- 
fra had always profeſſed the higheſt regard for his perſon, he 
ordered his miniſters at Peterſbourg to endeavour all they could 
to engage her in a joint mediation for reſtoring tranquillity to 
the empire, and received always ſuch anſwers as encouraged 
him to proceed. Sir Charles Hanbury Williams was then his 
ambaſſador at the court of Berlin, and was ordered to repair 
to that of Peter/bourg with the moſt effectual inſtructions for 
the ſame end. Count Be/tuchef was prime miniſter to the 
empreſs, and Sir Charles found him by no means indiſpoſed 
to ſerve his maſter. An unhappy diſorder which Sir Charles 
laboured under when he arrived at Peterſbourg, prevented the 
full effect of his negociation ; but it is certain, that the-Ry/- 
frans, while in full march towards Lithuania, ſtopped all of 2 
ſudden. The public reafon given out was, their want of pro- 
viſions, but the diſgrace of Be/tuchef ſoon after, through the 
indifcretion, as is ſaid, of the Britiſb ambaſſador, made the 
public attribute their ſudden ſtop to other cauſes. | 
The ſiege His Pruſſian majeſty acted in every reſpect as if he had no- 
ot Prague. thing to fear from the NRuſſians. He advanced by rapid marches 
towards Prague, where he joined the other two diviſions of 
his army under the prince of Bevern and MH. Schwwerin. The 
Auſtrians, whoſe army amounted ſtill to near 100,000 men, 
lay in a camp which was thought almoſt impregnable, upon 
the banks of the Moldau. His Pruſſian majeſty reſolved upon 
an attack, which was executed with a ſpirit and ardour that 
enthuſtaſm only could inſpire. The Auſtrians were one's _ 
F a eatedy 
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rated, and with the held of battle they loſt their military 
theft, their camp with all its contents, and 60 pieces of can- 
non. This victor coſt two of the greateſt generals in Europe 
their lives, M. Schwerin on the ſide of the Pruffians, and M. 
Brown on that of the Auſtrians. The whole loſs of the 
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Priſſians in killed and wounded amounted to above 4, - 


that of the Auſtrians was much greater. About 40,000 of the 
Huftrian infantry threw themſelves into Prague, but the reſt 
of their army was diſperſed ſeveral ways. His Pruſſian ma- 
ieſty, after having ſecured many important poſts in the neigh- 
bourhood of Prague, immediately inveſted that capital on 
both ſides of the river, himſelf commanding on one ſide, and 
marſhal Keith on the other. The vaſt numbers within the 
town, inſtead of diſcouraging the king, __ him hopes of 
ſucceſs, . becauſe he expected they would be ſoon reduced 
through famine. The Auftr:ans made a brave ſally, but their 
intention being betrayed to the Pruſſians, they were repulſed. 
This action was ſucceeded by a moſt tremendous bombard- 
ment, and every operation that could ſtrike the beſieged with 
conſternation, horror, and confuſion. For twenty-four hours 
the beſiegers plied the Auſtrians with continued unintermitting 
ſhowers of red hot bullets, bombs, and every miſſive inſtrument 
of death, till every quarter of the city was in flames. The king, 
whoſe heart was bent upon the conqueſt of Prague, was inex- 
orable to all the miſeries of the inhabitants, 125 of whom 
he forced back into the city. The Auſtrian generals were 
equally deaf to their cries, and thoſe of the magiſtrates, 
burghers, and clergy. The batteries continued their infernal 
diſcharges, and the beſieged were repulſed in every ſally. 

The empreſs queen knew that the loſs of Vienna muſt ſuc- 
ceed that of Prague, and happily Leopold, count Daun, who 


Raiſed by 


count 


had never diſtinguiſhed himſelf in any independent command 
was at hand to aſſiſt her. He had not been preſent at the Lats 3 


battle, but arriving near Prague the day after it was fought, 
he aſſembled all the flying parties of the Auſtrians, and by 
freſh reinforcements he received, he collected an army of 
about 60,000 men, and took up a ſtrong advantageous camp 
at a place called Collin, that he might act as occaſion ſhould 
require, It does not, however, appear, from the beſt ac- 
counts, that the Pruſſian army, numerous as it was, had been 
able, compleatly, to inveſt the city. His Pruſſian majeſty 
conſidered Prague ds next to being taken, and thought that 
nothing but the army of the defeated diſpirited fugitives un- 
der Daun ſtood in his way to Vienna. He drew out about 


king of, 
Pruſſia. 


32,000 of his troops, moſt of whom were from the detach- - 


ment under the prince of Bevern, and preſumptuouſly marched 
with this handful to attack the Huſtrians in their ſtrong ſitua- 
tion. The efforts his troops made to diſlodge their enemies 
were beyond credibility, but they were not ſupported by 
a ſufficient 'proportion either of artillery or infantry. The 
attack was made on the 13th of June, and the Pruffians, to 
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their amazement, found the Auſtrian camp provided With 3 
vaſt train of artillery, and with unſurmountable entrench. 
ments. The king and his two brothers again and again led u 
their troops to the charge, but they were at laſt defeated, and 
Frederic found there was a general equal to himfcIf in form. 
ing an army to diſcipline. This ill judged attack coſt hin 
above 8, ooo men in killed or wounded, not to mention the 
vaſt number of deſertions, which always happen in a defeated WM « 
army. 

* leaving the remains of his army to the care of his 
brothers, poſted on with a flight eſcort to his camp before N 
Prague, and gave orders for immediately raiſing the ſicge, L 
which was done, chiefly through the good diſpoſitions made 
by marſhal Keith, without any material interruption from the 
Auſtrians; and the Pruffians marched towards Letomeritz. 
This mortifying reverſe of fortune made no diſcernable jm. 
preſſion upon Frederic, who owned his raſhneſs, and hoped to 
do better another time. While he was retreating, count 
Daun entered Prague, where he was received as the delivercr 
of Auſtria, and his Pruſſian majeſty's misfortunes multiplied 
ſo faſt, that he was obliged entirely to evacuate Bohemia, and 
to take refuge on the frontiers of Saxony. Being followed by 
count Daun, who cautiouſly declined a battle, he and ma- 
ſhal Keith arrived on the 14th of September at Erfurth, and 
obliged the army of the empire, under the prince of San. 
Hildbourghauſen, to fall back upon Eiſenach. His ſituation, 
at that time, is well deſcribed in a paper printed under his 
own authority as follows:“ Many perſons who ſaw the king 
of Prufſia when he. paſſed lately through Lerp/ic, cannot 
expreſs how much he is altered. They ſay he is fo much 
worn away that they ſcarce knew him. This, indeed, is 
not to be wondered at, he hath not a body of iron like 
Charles XII. and he endures as much fatigues as he did. 
He is as much on horſeback as Charles was, and often lies 
upon the ground. His inward ſufferings cannot be leſs than 
his outward : Let us caſt our eyes on a map of the Pruſſian 
© dominions, and meaſure what he hath left of the many fair 
& poſſeſſions he had in the month of April 1761, of which a 
© ſpace of ſeven months have ſtripped him; where can he 
have men? he is ſhut out from the empire; and from 
whence can he draw money ? the dutchy of Clezves, the 
principality of Muers, the county of Lingen, the county of 
« Lip/tadt, the principality of Minden, Eaft Friefland, Eni 
den, and its infant company, part of the rich biſhopric of 
„ Magdeburg, ſome other parts of the Marche, Ducal Poni- 
& ranma, a great part of Silaſia, a great part of the kingdom 
of Pruſſia, Berlin itſelf, and almoſt all his dominions ate 
taken from him, or laid under contribution, and poſſeſſed 
by his enemies, who collect the public revenues, fatten on 
the contributions, and with the money which they draw 
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a the expences of the war. This picture certainly differs 
« greatly from that which the king of dy, might have 
« ſketched out the day he took arms to enter Saxony. Add to 
« this the duke of C 's convention, which deprived him 
& of all his allies, and left him without any aſſiſtance what- 
6 eyer, excepting 4 or 500,000 J. ſterling, which the Britiſh 
« parliament may glve him. And likewiſe ſome domeſtic 
« uneaſineſſes.” —_ | | 

While he was in this condition, he formed a ſcheme of He gains 
operations worthy his great genius. He himſelf retired to the battle 
Naumburg, and he ſent marſhal Keith with feven battalions to of N. 
Lipfic. His enemies imagined that they had now a fair opportu- gach, 
nity to reduce Leipſic, and they actually ſummoned Keith to 
ſurrender it; but he declared he was determined to defend it to 
the laſt extremity, upon which the French and Imperialiſis were 
preparing to beſiege it, when they underſtood that Frederic was 
marching at the head of an army to relieve it. Though their 
force was vaſtly ſuperior to his, yet they durſt not venture to 
fand an engagement, and they retired with precipitation acroſs 
the Sala, on the 27th of Ocber, but were followed by his 
Pruſſian majeſty, who by this time had (as he thought) fully 
provided for the ſecurity of Saxony and Sze/ia. He followed 
the [mperiali/ts and French ſo cloſe, that upon the 5th of No- 
vember he came up with them, at a village called Rg/bach, 
where, after animating his ſoldiers by a pathetic ſpeech, he 
attacked and defeated them, their infantry making a moſt de- 
ſpicable reſiſtance, though their cavalry behaved well. They 
loſt 3000 men on the field of battle, with 63 pieces of cannon ; 
8 French generals, with 250 officers, and 6000 common men 
were taken priſoners. Some ſay the Pruſſians in this battle 
did not amount to above 20,000 men, and their enemies to 
above 65, 00. | 

This glorious victory was far from being deciſive, in favour put loſes 
of his Pra an majeſty, though it ruined _—_ army and g,p., 7. 
that of the empire. But by this time, the Auſtrians under 
count Nadaſti, had beſieged and taken Schweidnitz, where the 
en garriſon of 4000 men, under general Fouquet, ſur- 
rendered themſelves priſoners of war. Nadaſti, after this, 
joined the Auſtrian army under prince Charles of Lorrain, and 
count Daun, who beſieged Bre//au. That important city was and Bree 
covered by the prince of Bevern's army, who i under the /, 
cannon of the city on the right of the Oder. The Au/trians 
hearing that his Pruſſian majeſty, with his victorious army, 
was advancing to the relief of the place, attacked the prince 
with great fury, but after a gallant reſiſtance, he threw ſome 
of his troops into Breſſau, and with the reſt he retired to an 
eminence on the banks of the Oder, where he was made pri- 
loner by a body of Auſtrian croats, as he was riding out, at- 
tended by only a ſingle groom, to reconnoitre ; a circumſtance 
that has not yet been cleared up to the public, eſpecially, as 
the prince had the adyantage in the preceding engagement. 
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Breſiau, upon this, fell into the hands of the Auſtrians ; Day 
took poſſeſſion of the prince of Bevern's — camp, and hi 


army amounted to 70,000 excellent troops. His Pruſſian ma. 
jeſty was then in Luſatia, from whence he detached marſh; 
Keith, who raiſed contributions in Bohemia, almoſt as far 3 
the gates of Prague, while he himſelf, at the head of ng 
above 15,990 men, made a prodigious march of 200 mile, 
and entered Sileſia on the zd of December. He was then 
joined by the prince of Bevern's army, and the garriſon f 
Schꝛucidnitx, who upon hearing of his victory at Roſbach 
maſtered their convoy, which was conducting them to their 
quarters of captivity. 
Being thus, beyond his expectation, reinforced, he reſolyeg 
to give battle to the Auſtrians under count Daun, who, fat 
from declining the engagement, quitted their ſtrong camp on 
the 5th of December, and both armies met near the village gf 
Leuthen, where the Auſtrians took up another very adyan- 
tageous ground, and Daun poſted them with great judgment, 
for he rendered the approaches to his army inacceſſible to the 
dreadful Prufſian cavalry, by the trees he cut down. "Thoſe 
excellent precautions did not prevail againſt the reſolution of 
his Pruſſian majeity. By a ſkillful diſpoſition of his army, 
but cſpecialiy of his artiiicry. which was excellently well 
ſerved, he beat the /::/7r1ans from their intrenchments (though 
they fought with prodigious ind cpidity) with the loſs of 6000 
of their beſt troops; 15,000 were made priſoners, and 2:9 
pieces of their cannon were taken. It has been juſtly obſerved, 
that this victory was gained chiefly through his majetty's 
ſagacity, which, from the poſition of the Auſtrians enabled 
him to judge of their plan of operations. 
This battle, which is ſometimes called that of Breſlau, and 


takes that ſometimes that of Liſſa, was one of the moſt wonderful that 


Frederic ever had obtained, as appearcd by its conſequences. 
On the 7th of December, notwithſtanding the rigour of the 
ſcaſon, he beſieged Breſlau, which was ſurrendered to him 
on the 2oth of January following, and the Auſtrian garriſon, 
conſiſting of 10,000 fighting men, beſides. 4000 fick and 
wounded, were made priſoners of war, while marſhal Ki) 
rejoined his army laden with the ſpoils of Bohemia, Even 
thoſe advantages were inſufficient to ſatisfy the active ſpirit of 
Frederic; for in the middle of January he blockaded Schwd- 
z:tz, and reduced great part of the Au/trian Sileſia, We mult 
not, however, omit that aſter the advantages gained in l. 
phalia, by D' Etrees and Richelieu, the terror of the king of 
Pruffia's friends was encreaſed by the Auſtrian general Had- 
dick, laying Berlin, which was but poorly fortified, under 
contribution. But we are now to attend the warlike opera- 
tions in other parts of the empire. ; 
Upon the retreat of the Ryuffians from the Pruffion territo- 
ries, his Pruſſian majeſty ordered his general, Lehwald, to 


defeated. march with an army into Pomerania againſt the Suyedes, who 


be] aved 


whaved with as much puſillanimity as their anceſtors had 
one with courage, when they made the houſe of Auſtriæ 
remble, Lebwwald drove them out of Pruſſian Pomerania, and 
they were obliged to take refuge under the cannon of Stralſund; 
when the dutchy of Afechlenburg-Schwerin was almoſt defo- 
ated, by orders of his Pruſſian majeſty, for the unſeaſonable 
ttachment which its duke, who was obliged to retire to 
Iubec, had ſhewn to the enemies of Prufſia. On the zoth 
of Augu/t 1757, Lehwald had engaged 50, o Rvffians, by 
whom his handful of men was defeated, though with great 
credit to himſelf, and his maſter's arms. But the chief event 
of that "time, was that of the Hanoverians reſuming their _ 
ams, after the convention of Claſterſcven. This aft was not The 
utter violated every article of the capitulation. R-chelicu's pelled 


and his example was faithfully followed by his ſoldiery, to the #9", 
intolerable oppreſſion of the inhabitants. His Britannic ma- 
jeſty complained of thoſe hardſhips. The king of Pruſſia up- 
braided his Britannic majeſty with having led him into a war 
and then deſerting him. The Britiſb commander was report- 
ed to be diſſatisfied with the regency of Hanover, who had laid 
him under a neceſſity of ſigning the convention. It was diſliked 
at London, and the court of Verſailles refuſed to ratify it. The 
French, in their maſter's name, actually took poſſeſſion of the 
electorate, in which they altered even the civil government. 
The truth is, the regency of Hanover were fond of a capitulation 
at any rate, and the French thought that, in the diſtreſſed con- 
dition the Hancverians were, none ought to have been granted, 
unlefs they had ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war. For 
that reaſon, they multiplied grievances and oppreſſions upon 
the unhappy natives beyond meaſure, perhaps, in hopes of 
extinguiſhing their patience. Their army, on the other hand, 
regardleſs of all military diſcipline, lived riotouſly on the ſpoils 
of Hanover, and fell into diſeaſes that ſoon thinned their 
numbers. Richelieu demanded that the Fian:overians ſhould 
deliver up their arms; a condition that had not been ſtipulated 
by the convention of Cliſterſeven, and he ſhut them up in 
ſuch narrow cantonments that they could not ſubſiſt. At laſt 
it was pretended that Hanover was a conquered country, and 
one Faiday was ſent from Paris, with unlimited powers to 
collect its revenues and commit what exceſſes he pleaſed. In 
hort, never was there a more juſtihable occaſion for a people's 
reſuming their arms, than what now preſented itſelf to the 
Hlanoverians. | 


cation, in which he ſeverely upbraided the French for their digious 
breach of the Clofterſeven articles, and ke named prince Her- laſs. 


dinand, brother to the reigning duke of Brunſtuic, to com- 


mand his electoral army, and its allies. No {ſooner was the 
word for the reſumption gone forth, than the Hanoverians 
were 
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lifrefſed circumſtances obliged him to ſubſiſt upon rapine, #792 Ha- 


His Pritannic majeſty publiſhed a manifeſto in their juſtifi- with pro- 
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more binding upon them than upon the French, and yet the Vench ex- 
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were in arms, and the French were alarmed in every corner gf 
the eleCtorate, and retreated without making any reſiſtanc, 
but in defending the caſtle of Harburg. The face of the wy, 
in Westphalia was then changed. Prince Ferdinand marched to 
Ultzen, half way between Zell and Lunenburg, expecting to 
be attacked by a large body of French horſe, which had paſeg 
the Aller under Broglio, and which was intended only as 3 
eſcort for ſome waggons, that had carried off the ſpoils of Hh. 
rover, and then prince Ferdinand put his troops into winter. 
uarters. During the courſe of this campaign, the French, in 
Comin, were maſters of all the country between the J//;ſy 
and the Elbe; but were diſpoſſeſſed of it with more OApidity 
than they had conquered it. Near 500,c00 men were in a;ms 
in the empire; two armies of French and one of Swedes yore 
utterly ruined ; ſix battles were fought, and the Rr fſian pro- 


greſs was ſtopt by their defeating Lehwald. Tune king of 


Pruſſia was enabled to ſpare his hereditary dominions, by the 


contributions he raiſed in Saxony, and he even ſent a {mall 
body of horſe to prince Ferdinand, after he had reſumed lis 


arms. 


In February 1758, the Hanoverian army under prince Ny. 
dinand was again in motion. Their main body marched on 
the right to the country of Bremen, and another diviſion under 
general Zafirow to the left towards G:fforn. Count Clermnt 
had ſucceeded Richelieu in the command of the French, who 
every where retreated from poſt to poſt. Otterſburg, Bremm 
and Verden, with various other places were ſoon retaken, and 
the brave young hereditary prince of Brunſww:c diſlodged a 
conſiderable detachment of French who were poſted at Hna, 
under the count de Chabot, with a conduct and intrepidity that 


would have done honour to the moſt experienced commander. 


The deſpondency of the French now became general; deſtitute 
of arms, cloathing and ſubſiſtence, they were every where 
beaten, and every Where retreated, They were fo diſ— 
pirited, that even the Hanovcrian peaſants knocked them on 
the head with their clubs; and at laſt the duke of Randan, 
the governor of Hanover, whoſe humanity and: virtues cannot 
be ſufficiently extolled, evacuated that capital. Every corner 
of the electorate was filled with ſkirmiſhes ; but all to the dil- 
advantage of the French. They threw a garriſon of 4c00 
men into Minden, but it was reduced on the 14th of March, 


after a ſiege of nine days. The Hanoverian huſſars, or hunters, | 


cut them off like ſo many beaſts of prey, and out of 130, ooo 
who had entered the electorate, not above 40,000 again reach- 
ed the Rhine; and that too with great difficulty. 

The Britiſb parliament were the ſprings of all this ſudden 


ity of the revolution in the affairs of the empire, It ſent 100,000 J. to 
put the Hanoverians in motion, and in April his Britannic ma- 
jeſty concluded a convention with the king of Pruſſia, by 
which the latter was to receive a ſubſidy of 670, ooo 1. ſterling 
from Great Britain ; each party engaging, that the one hou 


Britiſh 
parlia- 
ment. 
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"ot make peace without the other. So immenſe a ſubſidy 
foniſhed, but was fo far from diſcouraging, his Pruſſian ma- 
gets enemies, that they redoubled their efforts againſt him. 
The command of the Rſu.n army was given to the generals 
Brown and Fermor. The Swedes reſolved to ſend their troops 
rain into the field, notwithſtanding their late diſgraces, and 
the empreſs-queen reinforced her armies under count Daun, 
rom Tuſcany, the Milaneſe, and her dominions. The hard- 
ſhips of the laſt campaign rendered it prudent for his Pruſjian 
majeſty, not to take the field till the beginning of April, and 
then he laid fi:ge to Schweidniz, which was taken in thir- 
diy been days, and its garriſon, which was reduced from 7 to 3000 
men, ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war. Having thus 


mz » - - * . 

ere cleared his dominions of all his enemies, he meditated how to 
o- ſecure them. He had an army under count Dohna in Pome- 
> of rama, which overawed the Szbedes and Aecklenburghers. An- 


the other ſtrong body of his troops was poſted between Wablau 


nall and Glogau to cover Sileſia, and his brother, prince Henry, was 
his at the head of 30 battalions, and 45 ſquadrons in Saxony, to 2 
fce the army of the empire. After he had reduced Schwerd- The king 
27 nz, he made diſpoſitions as if he intended again to penetrate of Pruſſia 
on into Bohemia; but all of a ſudden, on the 27th of MAay, he beſieges 
der opened trenches againit the city of Olmutx, the barrier of Ou. 
ont Moravia, which he intended ſhould be the ſcene of action 
ho during the enſuing campaign. Marſhal Daun took his rout 
2 thro' Bohemia to relieve Olmutæ, but finding himſelf unable to 
nd ght the Pruſſtans, he choſe ſuch a ſituation in the mountainous 
2 country, that he could at once barraſs their army and cut off 
Ja, their ſupplies from Sꝛliſia, while he himſelf preicrved a com- 
ut munication with the fertile country of Bohemia. The king 
, had not ſufficiently conſidered the difficulties of his under- 
te taking, and the ſtrength of his own army, vhich was not nu- 
re merous enough completely to inveſt that great and ſtrong city, 
l winch was the key of /7enna itſelf. Daun threw ſupplies into 
Mn it with eaſe, and was ſo ſituated, that he could not be forced 
55 % a battle. The garriſon harraſſed his majeſty by perpetual 
F u. a g ; | ; ; 
ot ales, and his ſupplies from Sileſia were intercepted, while 
er tie country round Clmutæ afforded little or no ſubſiſtence for 
[- his army. Daun hearing of a Pruſſian convoy that was ar- 
0 rved at Trofpau, by a maſterly manceuvre cut it off. It was 
5 now the end of July, the Nuſſians were ravaging Szefta, Berlin 
„ was threatened, and Frederic obliged to lye inactive before a 
0 place which defied his arms. 7 
- All thoſe motives prevailed with him to raiſe this ruinous Battle of 


ſiege, but inſtead of retreating, which might have proved Zerndorff 
n fatal to him, by an uncommon effort of genius, he gaine | 
0 twenty-four hours march of the Au/?r:ans, penetrated into 
- chemia, took a great magazine at Leutemiſſel, defeated 
7 7000 Auſtrians that were entrenched before Konis/eratz, and 
; leized that important paſs with very little loſs to himſelf. No- | 
| ting could have hindered him from marching to Prague, = 5 
| 3 | the 1 
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the danger of his hereditary dominions from the Ryans, why 
were now beſieging the important fortreſs of Cuſtrin, the only 
barrier which oppoſed their progreſs to the defenceleſs gates 
of Berlin. The Swedes had gained ground upon his general, 
in Pomerania, and the army of the empire began to pinch the 
quarters of his brother, prince Henry, at Diepoldfwald Where 
he lay with about 20,000 men. Count Daun, after man 
excellent movements, was fruſtrated in a deſign he had formed 
to have put prince Henry's army between two fires, that gf 
his own army, and that of the army of the empire; but hi; 
capital intention was to retake Dreſden, well knowing that he 
could receive no interruption from his Pruſſian majeſty, who 
on the 2oth' of Auguſt joined count Dohna at Frankfort on the 
Oder. On the 23d he croſſed that river, and the Ruf/ians, who 
had reduced Cu/trin to the moſt deplorable extremities, took 
poſt between the villages of Zuicſtau and Lornnorff. There 
they were attacked by a dreadful cannonading of the Pry/. 
ſians, who were amazed at the intrepidity of the Ruſſia, 
The latter ſuffered themſelves to be cut in pieces, but they 
would not fly, and at laſt changing their paſſive into active 
valour, they broke with their bayonets at the ends of their 
muſkets into the hitherto impenetrable line of Pruſſian in- 
fantry. Frederic at once ſaw the overſight of his enemy's 
generals, in not ſupporting their foot with a body of horſe, and 
brought up his own cavalry ſo ſeaſonably, that the naked bat- 
talions of the Rryffians were cut down almoſt without reſiſtance, 
while they were endeavouring to get drunk by the plunder of 


their own waggons. While they were thus expoſed to uni- 


verſa] ſlaughter, their generals in their turn attacked the Priſ— 
ſians with their unbroken cavalry ; and the Ruffians at laſt re- 
tired to a riſing ground, being chiefly favoured by the fatigues 
of the Prufſians. In this battle, which is called that of Zorn- 


gained by der, 10,000 Ruffians were killed on the ſpot, 6c00 were 
his Pr, mortally wounded, 939 officers were taken priſoners, and 


lian ma- 


jeſty, 


who is 
furprized 
at Hoch- 
Eircben. 


their loſs upon the whole amounted to above 21,0c0 men, 
beſides their military cheſt, and a fine train of artillery, while 
the loſs of the Pruſſians was not above 2000 men. 

After this battle the Ruſſiuns drew off towards Landfſpers 
on the frontiers of Poland. Their retreat gave but little re- 
ſpite to Frederic. Daun was encamped at Stolpen in Saxony, 
and ſo ſituated as to cover the operations of the other [mperia! 
generals, Harrach, de Ville, and Laudohn, but remained in- 
active, though in the neighbourhood of prince Henry's army, 
to which he was greatly ſuperior. This was attributed to the 
backwardneſs of the court of Vienna, which would much 
more willingly have recovered $S:/efa than delivered Saxony. 
The Auſtrian general, Macguire, however, on the 5th of 
September, reduced the ſtrong fortreſs of Sonnc/tein, after 2 
faint reſiſtance. Daun, receiving more active orders from his 
cout, thought now of paſſing the Elbe and reſuming his for- 
mer deſign, of putting prince Heury's army between his owil 


firs 
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fre aad that of the army of the empire. But on the 11th of 

$-ptember he had intelligence of his Pruſſian majeſty being on 

the borders of Saxony. This march diſconcerted the Auſlrian 

operations; Laudohn abandoned the Lower L-/atia, where he 
had obtained many advantages, Daun retreated to Zittau, and 

the army of the empire remained in the ſtrong poſt of Pirna, 
while the Swedes, diſcouraged by the event of the battle of 
Zerndorff, were retreating towards their own country. His 
Pruſſian majeſty ſeized the important poſt of Bautzen, and ex- 
tended his right wing to Hochbirchen, one of the moſt deſirable 
ſtuations he could wiſh for. Daun's intention was to cut 
him off from Sileſia, and Frederic's to cut Daun off from 
Bohemia. Daun had ſuffered greatly in his reputation for his 
long inaCtivity, even with his own court, and he reſolved upon a 
bold ſtroke, which was that of ſurprizing the Pruſſians in their 
camp, which he well knew to be accetlible, the chief failing 
of his Pruſſian majeſty being that of having too great a con- 
tempt for the underſtanding of his enemies. It is ſaid, that 
marſhal Keith endeavoured to make him ſenſible that his camp 
might be attacked, but the precaution was neglected. In the 
dead of a dark night Daun marched his army in three columns, 

Ofober the 14th, and each diviſion united at the point of 

time, near the Pruſſian camp. The attack began about hve in p;1q wars 
the morning; Keith, who had foreſeen it, was on horteback, ſhal Keith 
and ſhot dead, but he ſaved the Pruſſian army by the ftand he and che 
made. Prince Francis of Brunſwic's head was ſhot off, as he prince of 
was mounting his horſe. The king being awakened, foon 7p... /.,.;- 
perceived that all depended upon himſelf. The main attack filed. 
was upon the right of his army; he reinforced it from the left; 

the Auſtrians pouring in freth numbers, he was beaten out of 

the village of Fochkirchen, but made ſo wonderful a retreat, in 

falling back upon J/u/Jenburg, that he feemed only to have 

altered the poſition of his army. This bloody attack coſt 

him 700 men, and the Auſtrians 5020; but the loſs of Keith 

was irreparable to his Pruſſian majeſty. He was brother to 

the Scotch earl Marſhal, but being concerned in the rebeilion 

of the year 1715, he was obliged to ſerve in foreign armies, 

and having acquired great reputation in Rujſia, he was invited 

by his Pruſſian majeſty to a rank in his army that was worthy 

his noble blood and great abilities. Prince Francis of Brunj- 

wic had early diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a general, and was a 

moiſt promiſing genius in war. 

It was univerſally agreed, that his Prion majeſty never Cn 
appeared fo great as he did after he was ſurprized at Hoch- beneged, 
#irchen, and no general in Europe, perhaps, but himſelf, could N 
have made ſo maſterly a retreat, after loſing the two generals 
on whom he principally depended. In the mean while, the 
Ruſſians ſeemed reſolved, by their barbarity, to make amends 
tor their former inactivity. Their rayages and mailacres were 
inhuman almoſt beyond example. They remained in their 


camp, near Landſperg, till the 21 of September, and, on the 
VOL "IM | 26th 
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26ih they entered Pomerania, and ſoon after they beſieged the 
little town of Colberg, which was defended by major Heyden 
a Pruffian officer. Collerg is a port in the Baltic, and conſe. 
quently extremely convenient for the Ruſians landing troop, 
in Germany, by which they ſaved prodigious land marches, 
C-lberg was weak, but it was bravely defended, and the he. 
tiegers were unſ{ki]tul in their approaches; fo that on the 2-th 
of Of:ber they raiſed the ſiege, and retired out of Pomeraria. 
Their diſgraceful and barbarous conduct was, perhaps, of 
great prejudice to his Pruffian majeſty, as it ſerved to confirm 
nim in the mean opinion he had conceived of them. The 
Zluſttians were then in the middle of Sila, and carrying on 
the ſiege of News, The king was, at firſt, in ſome doubt 
whether he ſhould march to the relief of this place, or 
remain in Sarony. He choſe to do the former, and drew large 
reinforcements from his brother prince [7cnry's army. On 
the 24th of November he ſilently, by night, quitted his camy 
at Dzbreſchi:tz, and without any material interruption he beat 
a is D. a Party of the Auſtrians in the plain of Gorlitx. Daun, who 
„ had not dreamed of this march, ſent Laudobn, with 24, ooo men, 
in purſuit of his Priſian majeſty; but in the mean time he 
formed the ſicge of Dreſden, into which the remains of the 
Pruſſian army, lately under prince Heuty, had thrown them- 
ſelves. Leipſic, at the ſame time, was beſieged by the army of 
the empire, and Torgau by detachments from both. 
| His Pruſſian majeſty by his march ſacrificed Saaony for the 
Its ſubu: bs ſafety of Sileſia. He raiſed the ſiege of Noi, and the block- 
bunt. ade of Coſel, and forced the Auſtriaus to fail back upon B:- 
hemia and the Auſtrian Sileſia, while his general, edel, drove 
the Auſtrians from Torgau, as far as Eulenburg. Daun, how- 
ever, proceeded in the ſiege of Dreſden, which was defended 
by count Schmettau with a garriſon of 12, co Pruſſians. 
Schmettau was under the diſagreeable neceſſity of deitroying 
the ſuburbs of Dre/den, (which of themſelves formed a mot 
magnificent city) if the ſiege went on. He put it in Daun 
option to deſiſt from his enterprize, or to fee the ſuburhs in 
flames. Daun threatened him with repriſals in the latter caſe, 
Hehmettau juſtified himſelf by the neceflity he was under, and 
about 250 houſes of the ſuburbs were reduced to aſhes on the 
1oth of November, a military execution that was thought to 
he but mild, and fo repreſented by his Praſſian majeſty; and 
to ſay the truth, it was executed with all the bumanity that 
the neceſſity of the juncture could admit of. The king of 
Prifjia had now leiſure to return from Sea, where he had 
foiled the two Auſtrian generals Harſch and de Ville. By this 
time, Daun had befieged Dreſden with 66,000 men. The 
king cfolied Lyu/atia, paſted the Elbe, joined his troops under 
his generals Dohna and edel, and made a triumphant entry 


e&mmay into Nreſden on the 2cth of November, while the armies of 


of the Darn and the empire retreated into Bohemia. Few periods 
can paicn, of hittory aflord ſuch room ſor reflection as this campaig: 
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did; fix ſieges were raiſed almoſt at the ſame time, that of 
Colberg by the Ruſſians, that of Leipſic by the duke of Deux 
Prints, who commanded the army of the . re, that of Dre/- 
an by Daun, thoſe of News, Cofel and Torgau by the Auj- 

ians. 5 Jr | 

2 While the king of Pruyfſza, in different parts of Germany, was 
carrying on a war extremely intereſting to himſelf, Great 
Britain in another quarter was fighting in a quarrel in which 
ſhe had little or no concern. His Britannic majeſty, upon the 
retreat of the duke of Cumberland from his military com- 
mands, had appointed prince Ferdinand his commander 
in chief in Germany. Great Britain perhaps was unfortu- 
nate in this appointment; prince Ferdinand was a ſoldier of 
fortune, he had ſeen ſome fervice in the Pruf/ran armies, but 
he had no manner of concern in the event of the cauſe for 
which he fought, being himſelf neither a Briton nor a Hano- 
verian, and his eldeſt brother, the duke of Hrunſiuic, a declared 
partizan of France. After the prince had purſued the French to 
the Rhine, he thought of interrupting the operations of the 
prince of Soubiſe, who was preparing to beſiege Caſſel. The 
French made a ſtand at the village of Crevelt; a battle was 
fought, in which the hereditary prince of Prunſwic gave the 
ad ſignal proofs of his courage and conduct, and great ge- 
neralſhip was exerted on both ſides; but though the Hans- 
verians were ſaid to have had the advantage in loſing only 
3,000 men, while the loſs of the French amounted to 7,000, 
yet we cannot conſider this battle in any other light than that 
of a wanton ſpilling of blood, as it had no conſequences. The 
French were upon their own borders, and could eafily not 
only recruit their army, but ſend reinforcements to the prince 
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of Soubiſe, which they actually did, and thereby Brogtiio was French res 
enabled to defeat the Heſſian army under the prince of Yy/ſen- ctuit th jc 
burg on the 23d of July, by which they got poſſeſſion of the army. 


Meſer, and all that part of Hęſiphalia. This diſconcerted 
prince Ferdinand, who took D#ſje/dorp that he might multiply 
his paſſes on the Rhine, which, after various motions, he was 
obliged to repaſs with great difficulty. mb, the Hanove- 
ian general, had beat Chevert, an active French commander, 
and a body of 10,000 Britiſp troops under the duke of Mal- 
borough had landed at Embaden, and was on their march to 
join prince Ferdinand at the time the prince of Henburg was 
defeated. Thiere were ſome reaſons to apprehend that the 
French might make an effort to intercept this body, but In- 
ho being joined by fome detachments under prince Ferd:- 
nand, met the duke of Marlborough, and all of them arrived 
ſafe in the Hanoverian camp. 


The court of Vienna, at this time, loft all the regard they Ingrati- 
had hitherto pretended towards the king of Great Britain and tudæ of the 


his allies, whom it accuſed of being the aiders and abettors 


0 . 
empreſs 


of the king of Pruſſia's rebellion. On we zit of Auguſt a q een. 


8 2 tanne 


concluſum of the Aulic council was iflued, by which his Bri- 
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tannic majeſty, as elector of Hanover, the landgrave of He 
Caſſel, prince Ferdinand of Brunſwic, the count de Lijje 
Bukebourg, and others, were threatened with penalties in their 
perſons, dignities, and eſtates, and revocatory letters were 
publiſhed, requiring them within a limited time to diſmits 
their armies, to renounce their connections with the king of 
Pruſſia, to pay their Roman months, and to ſend their contin- 


gencies of troops to the field, upon pain of being put under the 


ban of the empire. Inferior perſons were proceeded againſt 
with equal vigour; but this ingratitude and ſeverity fſerved 
only to unite thoſe allies the more cloſely, and to inſpire the 
public with high indignation againſt the empreſs queen, who 
had been ſo lately ſaved by the generous efforts of that very 
power ſhe was now endeavouring to ruin. His Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty, on his part, procecded with an equal ſhew of reſolu— 
tion. He declared that he would now no longer conſider 
Saxony as a depoſit, but as a conquered country. He laid its 


ſubjects under heavy taxes, and employed very diſagreeable 


means to oblige the magiſtrates of Dantzic, Leipſe, and other 
Cities to ſupply him with money, by drawing upon their fo— 
reizn correſpondents, a conduct which his Poliſh majeſty com- 
plained of as being highly unjuſt. | 
The line which the Auſtrians and their allies took up in 
their winter quarters, extended from the frontiers of Mora- 
via through Bohemia, and as far as the borders of Saxony, 


mg arm1es where it joined the Imperial army, and the chain was extended 


and pow- 
Exs at war. army under Soubiſe, whoſe cantonments extended along the 


through Thuringia and Franconia, till it joined the French 


Maine and the Lahn till it joined with thoſe of Contades, and 


continued the chain to the Aaz/e ; fo that they were in fact 


maſters of both ſides the Rhine. This amazing line far ex- 
ceeded any thing of the like kind that prince Ferdinand could 
eſtabliſn. His army was obliged to take up its winter quar- 
ters in the biſhoprics of Munſter, Paderborn, Hild:fheim, and 
the landgraviate of Heſſe, but his troops were contiguous, and 
could eaſily unite ; and the king of Pryfia opened a commu- 
nication with them through Tyuringia. Some unſucceſsful 
overtures of peace were made during the winter of the year 
1758, but each of the powers at war imagined it ſaw cir- 
cumſtances that muſt be deciſive in its own favour, The NA 
fans had poſſeſſion of all the kingdom of Prufſiz, and the 
French of the rich dutchies of Fulters and Cleves, ſo that his 


Prefſian majeſty was cut off from the greateſt part of his do- 


minmons and revenues. His armies were no longer invincible, 
rhe excellent generals with whom he had originally taken the 
feld were dead or cut off, and his diſcipline could not ſupply 
troops ſo faſt as to anſwer his demand. Even the rich pro- 
vince of $7979 wos exhauſtible, and began to be drained ; fo 
chat the only ture retource he now had, was the ſubſidy 


he received from Great Britain, a ſupply which muſt ſoon be 


iricd up, upon tte firſt change of the Britiſb iin 
| ritifh 


wed S?» Ut ww. 
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Britiſh government, however, thought that the ſlate of their 
affairs in America required the war to be continued in Ger- 
many, ee both the French and Auſtrians had ſuffered many 
eavy Dlov'sS. 

y The reſources of the court of Vienna, on the other hand, 
were {till amazing, and the empreſs queen continued to bring 
vaſt armies into the field. "The Rafffans had extended them- 
ſelves into the New Marche of Brandenburgh, and Daun had 
huſbanded his force with great care, ſo as to be able to take 
the field early. The Swedes had obtained ſome advantages in 
Pomerania, it being impoſſible for his Priaſſian majeſty to ſup- 
ply cvery ſcene of war with troops ; but he had endeavoured 
to indemnify himſelf by laying the dutchy of Mecklenburg un- 
der ſevere contributions. Upon the whole, the jealouſy and 
dilatorineſs of the court of Vienna, and its tying up its ge- 
nerals to cabinet inſtructions, was of infinite ſervice to Fe- 
deric; nor could the princes of the empire behold with indif- 


ference their country deſolated by their French allies. Their Treachery 
fagrant infraction of good faith and the rights of the empire of the 
in ſeizing ale, ue laſt year, by which they ſecured to them- French, 


ſelves the courſe of the Maine and the Rhine, and preſerved 
their communication with the Imperial and Auſtrian armies, 
was the only ſolid advantage they were now poſſeſſed of, and 
prince Ferdinand thought it of the utmolt conſequence to diſ- 
lodge them. A ſtrong body of Imperialiſis and Auſtrians had 
diſlodged, in their turn, the Hanoverians and Prufjians who 
had taken poit in the landgraviate of He; but they were 
attacked with a prodigious vivacity by a detachment of the 
allied army under the hereditary prince of Brunſwic. This 
oung hero, with an activity and reſolution ſcarcely ever pa- 
ralleled, led his troops by defiles with which few of the na- 
tives themſelves were acquainted ; he attacked his enemies ſo 
unexpectedly and fo rapidly, that they loſt poſt after poſt, 


and whole batallions were cut off or made priſoners with their 
officers. This vivacity aſtoniſhed the French under the duke 


of Broglio, and he took 2 at Bergen, a village between 
Frankfort and Hanau, fo ſituated that he could be attacked in 


his front only. Prince Ferdinand determined, if poſſible, to who de- 
diſlodge him, as he could not otherwiſe carry on his grand feat the 
operation. He made the attempt, but was repulſed, and all allies at 
he could do, was to put on fo good a face that he eſcaped Burgen. 


without being cut in pieces, nor did the great encomiums be- 
ſtowed upon his reſolution and generalſhip make amends for 
ſo ill judged an attempt, by which he loit all ex pectation of 
diſlodging the French from Francifort, and likewiſe cut the 


prince off from all hopes of acting in concert with his Prr/- 


fan majeſty. In the mean while, ſo early as the 23d of Feb- 


ruary, the Pruſſian general Woberſnow made an irruption into 
Poland, with an intention to deſtroy the Ruſſian magazines on 
the frontiers of that kingdom, in which he partly ſuccecded, 


and on the 18th of Apri Uran without any conſiden * 
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loſs to Glogau in Sileſia. Prince Henry, about the ſame time 
6-0 . . . . 7 
percciving that the A Htrians in Bohemia were defiling toward; 
the frontlers of Sileſia, made a ſudden irruption into Bohemia. 
His army was divided into two columns, one took the rout 
of Peter ſꝛbade, and penetrated as far as Loboſchutx and Leit- 
meritz, every where repelling the enemy and deſtroying theit 
magazines. a 
The other diviſion was commanded by general Hulſen, who 


pperarions took the important town of Paſberg, and above 2000 of the 
in zei Auftrians priſoners, with the Joſs of no more than 79 men, 
and Sax- He then returned, carrying off with him hoſtages for the 


on. 


Advan- 
tages 


payment of the contributions. Prince Henry giving his army 
a ſhort reſpite, then marched through Voigtland in ſearch of 


the army of the empire, which retreated before him. At Hs 


in Franconia, he attacked and defeated the Auſtrian general, 
Macguire, who retreated in the night-time. The prince con- 
tinued advancing, and, on the 16th of May, the rich town 
Bamberg ſurrendered to him upon terms. When the Pri: 


ans where in poſſeſſion of one of its gates, they were alarmed 


by a body of Auſtrian irregulars, and this being by the Pri. 
Zans conſtrued into an infraction of the capitulation, the city 
was for two days moſt infamouſly abandoned to pillage. The 
Auſtrian army continued to retire as far as Nuremberg, while 
the prince laid the biſhoprics of Bamberg and Murtzburg un- 
der contribution. All thoſe partial ſucceſſes made a noiſe in 
gazettes, but did not much contribute to the ot operati- 
ons of the campaign, as prince Ferdinand had failed in his at- 
tack upon the French. The latter continued to ſupport the 
army of the empire; and the Auftrians, during the prince“ 
abſence, had penetrated again into Saxony. The prince was 
obliged to evacuate Franconia, and to return to his old ſitua- 
tion in Saxony on the frontiers of Sila. Upon the whole, 


the allied army was, at this time, in a moſt undeſirable condi- 


tion. The conſequences of prince Ferdinand's defeat at Ber- 
gen became every day more and more viſible ; a ſcarcity next 
to a famine prevailed in the allied army, while the French lived 
in the boſom of plenty. Their troops, both on the Upper and 
Lower Rhine, were now put in motion under their new gene- 


gained by fal, the marſhal Contades, and on the zd of June they joined 
theFrench, at Marpourg ; from thence he ſent a detachment to take pol- 
ſeſſion of Cafſzl, the capital of Heſſe, which was evacuated by 


general bot. From thence the duke of Broglio advanced 
into the territories of Hanover, and without oppoſition be- 
came maſter of Gotitngen. Prince Ferdinand was in no con- 
dition to face him, and forced to retire from poſt to poll. 
All he could do, was to reinforce the garriſons of Lip/tait, 
Ritlerg, Munſter and Minden; but his precautions availed 
but little. The duke of Broglio took Ritberg and Minder, 
and made general Zaftrow, with a garriſon of 1,500 men, 
priſoners of war, beſides taking immenſe magazines of pro- 
viſions. | | | | 
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wer certain. By the motions of the allied army, the great 
aim of their commander in chief ſeemed to be to cover his 
native country of Brunſwic; and nothing but the moſt pal- 
pable miſconduct on the part of the French could have pre- 
vented his communication from being cut off with the Elbe 
and the /Y:ſer. It was now thought that the Hanowerians 
muſt be again diſarmed, and all the care of the French was to 
ſecure their conqueſts by the moit inhuman methods, which 
were dictated by the duke de Belleiſle, the French miniſter of 
war, to Cantades. The French were at this time encamped to 
great advantage near Miuden, and all of a ſudden the army of 
the allies advanced and took up quarters at Peterſbeim, from 
whence prince Ferdinand, on the 29th of Fuiy, marched to- 
wards Hillen, but left a body under Wangenbeim on the Me— 


fer, and he detached 6,000 men under the hereditary prince to 


have an eye upon the enemy's left flank, and to cut off their 
convoys from Paderborn. The French calling a council of war, 
reſolved. to leave their ſtrong camp and to advance into the 
plain, with an intention to attack Vangenbeim, and upon his 
defeat, which they looked upon as certain, to cut off the 
prince's communication with the 77e/er, and thus to finiſh the 


entire ruin of the allied army. On the 1it of Auguſt, the The 
duke of Breglis led on the attack, but having mounted an French 
eminence, he. found that inſtead of encountering the detached defeated 
body under Hangenbrim, he was to fight the whole allied army, at the 
which was drawn up in excellent order and well fortified by battle of 
artillery, It was then too late for him to retreat; they found Minden. 


the prince had marched back in the night time, and Broglis 
reſolved to attack Mangenbeim's corps. His center conſiſted of 
horſe, and he was oppoſed by fix Exgliſb regiments, ſupported 
by two battalions of Hanoverian guards. The whole brunt 
of the battle fell upon this handful. The Erglifh regiments 
of IValdeorave and King ſley, led on by their colonels, per- 
formed wonders; they ſuſtained the repeated ſhocks of the 
French cavalry, which was deemed to be irreſiſtable. In ſhort, 
they gained a compleat victory, to the ſurprize of their com- 
mander in chief himſelf, if not in violation of his orders. 
When the French began to give way, the prince ſent orders 
tar lord George Sackwille, who commanded the Britihh ca- 
valry, to advince; but the order not being ſufficiently clear, 
the enemy retreated, with ſuch precipitation, that the divi- 
ot his lordſhip had little or no ſhare in the honour of 
tne day. | | 

In the mean while, the hereditary prince engaged and de- 
feated a body of French under the duke de Briſac, and forc:4 
them into Aiden, a circumſtance which compleated the glo- 
ries of the day. The French were now cut off from all the 
paſſes by which they could draw their proviſions, and were no 
| | 9 4. longec 


On the 25th of July, the garriſon of Munster, conſiſting of They take 
250 men, ſurrendered themſelves and the place to D' Armen- Munter. 
lier; in ſhort, the French now thought the conqueſt of Ha- 
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longer in poſſeſſion of the advantageous poſt they occupied 

before the battle; they could not keep their footing in Min- 

den; they were obliged to fly with precipitation to the eaſt- 

ward of the Weſer, deſtitute of all the means of ſubſiſtence; 

their loſs amounted to about 7,000 men, that of the Engl; 

Conſe. to about 1,200, and that of all the reſt of the allied army did 

not exceed 800 more. The conſequences of this battle (one 

of the moſt glorious that ever was gained, becauſe obtained 

by a prodigious inferiority of ſtrength, over a numerous, re- 

gular, well diſciplined army, and without any concurrent cir- 

cumſtance but that of downright valour) were far from being 

anſwerable to the glorious efforts which gained it. The By;. 

tiſb commander was diſgraced for tardineſs. The equipages 

of the marſhal d% Contades, the prince of Conde, and the duke 

de Briſac, their military cheſt and papers, were taken. Be]. 

leifle's letters to Contades were publiſhed by authority, and 

from them it appeared, that the French were reſolved to carry 

on the war like barbarians and ruffians. . The ſubſequent 

operations of the campaign were diſgraceful to the allies; 

not right- the hereditary prince of Brunſibic, as uſual, ſerved with great 

ly im activity and ſpirit, but nothing decifive was undertaken by 

proved. the commander in chief. It is true, he followed the French 

| and obliged them to retire towards Caſſel, which they like- 

wiſe evacuated ; but it was the 7th of September before the 

inconſiderable caſtle of Marpurg was reduced by the allies, 

and here the glories of the campaign were at an end. Mun- 

fier was behind them, well garrifoned and in the hands of the 

French. Prince Ferdinand had detached general [mh to be- 

ſiege it, but D' Armentieres obliged him to raiſe the ſiege; and, 

upon the whole, before the end of the campaign, though 

the French had been obliged to retreat through a vaſt extent 

of country, yet they were almoſt in as good a condition as at 

its beginning, and the allies under prince Ferdinand re- 

paſſed the Rhine and the Lippe in a moſt unaccountable 
manner. 

Progreſs The king of Pruſſia was ſtill fighting againſt the Auſtrians, 

of the Nuſſians, Imperialiſis, and Swedes, Of thoſe, the Ruſſians 

Ruſſians. appeared now to be the moſt formidable, for their army in 

: ermany, which was commanded by count S9/t:#off, amounted 

to 1c0,000 men, and were in full march towards $S:le/a. 

His Pruſſian majeſty ordered count Dohna to oppoſe them; 

but that general found them better poſted and diſciplined than 

his maſter had imagined. Frederic upbraided him with back- 

wardneſs, and appointed Wedel to ſucceed him, with ſtrict 


quences of 
the battle, 


commands to fight his enemies at all events. Nothing but 


the danger his hereditary dominions were in, from the junction 
of the Au/triars with the NRuſſians, could have juſtified this 
order. The Nuſſians, by the 234 of June, were advan- 
ced to Zulichau, to get between the Pruffians and the Oder. 
Mellel, though inferior to them, not only by 30,000 men, 


but in all other reſpects, attacked them in their march, but 


was 
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ws defeated, loſt 4,700 in killed and priſoners, beſides 3,000 
mt were wounded. General Manteuffel was among the lat- 
ter, but the brave general JYoberſnow was killed, and the Ruſ- 
fans ſeized upon Craſſen and Franckfort upon the Oder. Daun 
ew that they laboured under a want of cavalry, and he 
ſpplied them with 12,c00, beſides 3,000 foot under Lau- 
n. The king of Pruſſia was again in a ſituation of doubt 
and diſtreſs. He left the command of part of his army to his 
brother prince Henry, and flew to join the remains of Medel's 
amy, which he did on the 4th of Auguſt with 10,000 of his 
ket troops. He ordered general Finch to join him with a body 
of 9,00 from Saxony; but the whole of his army did not 
mount to 50,000, while that of his enemies exceeded 90,000, 
and thoſe extremely well poſted. He had been obliged to 
abandon Saxony to make up this body, and Daun was puſhing 
his detachments to the very gates of Berlin. 


1 


26; 


In this fituation, deſpair «ſelf became prudence in Frede- The king 
ric. He attacked his enemies in their ſtrong intrenchments, of Pruſſia 
all which he carried, and took 72 pieces of cannon. For ſix defeated 


hours his arms remained victorious in every quarter of dan-near 


ger, and Frederic ſent off a billet to his queen with the fol- Franck- 


lowing words; “ Madam, we have beat the Nuuſſians from fort. 


« their intrenchments, in two hours expect to hear of a glo- 
& rious victory.” Though the king of Praſſiu's principal 
effort had been directed againſt the left wing of the Ruſſians, 
yet S:{tikeff reinforced it from his right wing and the center, 
and being {till in poſſeſſion of a moſt formidable artillery, he 
retired to an impregnable poſi called the Jews Burying Ground, 
where he was ſupported by the Auſtrian cavalry, which was 
ſtill entire. The ableſt of Frederic's officers adviſed him to 
deliſt from any farther attack, which they repreſented as be- 
ing worſe than madneſs, after the prodigious fatigues his 
troops had undergone, but he perſiſted with a moſt blame- 
able obſtinacy. He led his men three times to the attack, 
his cloaths were ſhot through, two horſes were killed under 


him, and he had ſcarcely a genera] who was not wounded, - 


and ſome of them mortally; but above all, his braveſt 
troops were exhauſted and fainting under their fatigues. The 
Ryfſans perceived their ſuperiority, and in their turn attack- 
ed the Prufſians, who unable any longer to reſiſt, were 
crery where ſlaughtered. Thoſe who had any remains of 
ſtrength, retreated to certain eminencies, which by the pru- 
dent diſpoſitions of their officers they made good, and there- 
by preſerved themſelves from utter deſtruction. The Pruſ- 


en general Puthammer was killed on the ſpot ; the generals 


lizenpþlitz, Hulſen, Finck, TFedcl and Scidlitx were wounded, 
3 was the prince of Mirtemlerg and hve major generals. 
The loſs of the Priiſſians amounted to about 20,000 men; that 
of their enemies to 10,000. Before the king left the field, 
he wrote another note to the queen as follows, Remove 


from Berlin with the royal family; let the archives be car- 


| & ried 
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é ried to Po/zdam ; the town may make conditions with the 
« enemy.” | | 
His effort? The conduct of the Ruſſians and Auſtrians after this battle 
to repair js entirely unaccountable, unleſs we ſuppoſe count Daun to 
his loſſes. have had private inſtructions not to ſuffer the RiyJians to get 
too firm a footing in the empire, or which is more probabſe 
that he was jealous of Laudohn, After Hrederic's retreat from 
Cunerſdorf, where the late battle was fought, he repaſſed the 
Oder; but he was cut off from his brother prince Henry 
and deſtitute of artillery, yet the victorious armies made jg 
motion to diſtreſs him or his dominions. Daun and $i}; 
met for the firſt time to concert future operations, while H. 
deric applied himſelf to retrieve his misfortunes. He replaced 
his artillery from Berlin; he recalled general Nei with 
3,000 men from Pomerania, and he even detached 6,000 men 
under general J/unch to relieve Saxony, where the Inheriail; 
carried every thing before them, and were in poſſeſſion of 
Leipfic, Torgau, and Dreſden itſelf. Frederic, more than 
ſuſpecting that the Nilſſiaus intended to beſiege Great Gligay, 
threw himſelf between them and that city. VVunch retock 
Leipſic, and advanced along with general Finc# towards Pri. 
den; upon which, a detachment of the [;ztcrial army retired, 
The Auſtrian general Haddich, at the head of the army of 
the empire, attacked the two Pruſſian generals, but he was 


obliged to retire with loſs. In the mean while, prince Han] 


left his camp near Goerlitz, and after making an incredible 
march, he defeated and took the Auſtrian general Vebla, at 
Haoyerfwerda, after killing co and making double that number 
priſoners. He then rejoined Fincł and Punch, while marſhal 
Daun fell back upon Dreſden, and the Ruſſians repaſſed the 
Oder. A great number of ſmaller operations then happencd, 
but no great blow was ſtruck ; all parties watching one ano- 
ther. On the 16th of November, the Auſtrians and Rif- 
fians had multiplied ſo greatly on the banks of the Oer and 
the Elbe, that prince Henry, being afraid of having his com- 
munication cut off with Torgau, removed to a ſtrong camp 
between that town and the Elbe, where he was joined by the 

king and 20,0c0 Pruſſians from Sileſia. — ; 
Total de- rom thence his majeſty detached general Finck to take 
feat of his poſſeſſion of the defiles of Maxen and Ottendorf, that he might 
general cut off the retreat of the Auſtria's into Bohemia, Finck pet. 
Finck, formed this charge, and his Pruſſian majeſty now imo 
. that his capital enemy was between two fires. Daun knew 
the country better than Finch did; though he ſuffered him 
to get poſſeſſion of the defiles, yet he filled all the emi- 
nences round with ſoldiers in ſuch a manner, that Finc# ſaw 
himſelf entirely ſurrounded, and after a moſt obſtinate reliſt- 
ance he was under a neceſſity of laying down his arms, as he 
had entangled himſelf ſo much in the defiles that all his com- 
munication with the king's army was cut off. He ſent 3 
trumpet to Daun, demanding terms, on the 26th of N. 
7 5 hs ” veniber, 
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uumber, but none could be granted unleſs he himſelf and eight 
"ther Pruſſian generals, with all the troops under their com- 1 
mand, ſhould ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war, which he 1; 
ws obliged to comply with, and thus 19 battalions, and 35 71 
ſquadrons) with 65 pieces of cannon, and all the other tro- i 
ghies of victory fell into the hands of the Auſtrians. His Pruſ- "io 
n majeſty had ſuſpected this event, and he ſent general 

Hen with ſome troops to ſupport Finck, but he came too 
te, and he was obliged to poit himſelf at Freyberg. A like 
latter befel Dzercke, another Pruſſian general, on the zd of 
December, on the right bank of the Elbe, oppoſite to Meiſen, 
where being ſurrounded by the Auſtrians before he could paſs 
the Elbe, which was encumbered with ice, he, and 3000 of 
his men, Were cut in pieces, or obliged to ſurrender them- 
ſelves priſoners of war. Wn 

do many repeated blows at the end of a campaign would State of 
have diſpirited any general but his Pryſſtzz majeſty, but the the war in 
jealouſy of Daun towards Laudohn was {till encreaſing, and other 
Daun, inſtead of puſhing Freleric to extremities, re- parts. 
tired to the ſtrong paſs of Pirna, afterwards ſecuring his 
communication with Bohemia. It was now the middle of a 
ſevere winter; the Ruffians had taken up winter quarters 
in Poland, and the Swedes had retired to Stralſund and the iſle 
of Rugen, The allied army under prince Ferdinand had, | 
aſter an obſtinate ſiege, reduced Munſter, on the 2cth of Vo- 
zember, and on the 28th of the ſame month, the hereditary 
prince undertook an enterprize azainſt the duke of Mirtem- 
ters, who was in the ſervice of France, and lying with his 
troops at Fulda, in ſuch a perfect ſecurity, that on the very day 
he was attacked, he ordered his troops, in their beſt cloaths, 
to play off a feu de joye, and that an entertainment and ball 
ſhould be given to the ladies. The hereditary prince, taking Succeſs of 
with him a choice detachment of horſe and foot, by one of the here- 
his ſurprizing marches, reached Fulda in two days, fell upon ditary 
a body of troops . encamped without the place, and drove prince, 
them into the city. Four battalions, in endeavouring to make 
ſome reſiſtance, were put to the ſword or obliged to lay down 
their arms; but in the mean time, the duke himſelf made his 
eſcape, leaving all his joyous entertainments unfiniſhed. 
Above 1c09 priſoners were made in this ſpirited expedition, 
and the chain was broken between the French and the army 
of the empire. | | 
As the taking of Munster had enabled prince Ferdinand to who 
contract his quarters, he was at liberty to ſend off 12,000 marches 
men under the hereditary prince to the aſſiſtance of his Pruſg to the aſ- 
fan majeſty, whom they joined at Fryberg; but through the ſiſtance 
advanced ſeaſon of the year, and the ſtrong ſituation of Daun, of the 
they did him little ſervice; though prince Ferdinand, notwith- king of 
ſtanding this large detachment, made head againſt all the at- Pruſſia, 
tempts of the French general, Braglio, who had procured the but too 
grace of his rival Contades. A political campaign, — late. 

| | lame 
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ſame time, was carricd on at Rati/bon. There, the miniſterz 
of the princes who had been put to the ban of the empite 
publiſhed a reſcript to ſhew, that the ſentence againſt their 
maſters was inconſiſtent with the emperor's capitulation ; and 
that he had no right of himſelf to proſcribe any prince of 
the empire. This act was anſwered by another publiſhed by 
the emperor, but had little or no effect on the proteſtant 
princes. Before we cloſe the annals of the year 1759, it is 
proper to mention, that notwithſtanding the deplorable ſtate, 


as we may call it, that the allied army had been reduced to 
after the battle of Minden, without receiving a check of any 
conſequence, the government of Great Britain was ſo intent 
upon continuing the war in Germany, that they reinforced 
their troops there to the number of 25,000 fighting men, at 
an expence, that to after ages will appear incredible. The 
people of England were not behind the government in their 
zeal; for by private ſubſcriptions, they raiſed vaſt ſums, which 
were laid out during the rigour of the ſeaſon upon the widows 


of the officers and ſoldiers who had been killed in Germay, | 


and in warm cloathing for the ſurviving men. 

In the beginning of the year 1760, prince Ferdinand re. 
mained in poſſeſſion of the deſarts of Męſiphalia, but ſaw him- 
ſelf driven out of Heſſe, and ſcarcely able to cover an incon- 


conduct availed him nothing, againſt a general of ſuch cau- 
tion and phlegm as Daun, and the uncommon rigours of the 
ſeaſon ; but the ſprings of war and peace did not then lye in 
Germany. The Engliſb had been victorious over the French in 
all the quarters of the globe, and king George was by no 
means averſe to a peace, in negotiating which, his Britih mi- 
niſters could a& with ſo many advantages. Add to this, that 


he was far from being indifferent about his electoral domi- | 


nions. The king of Pruſſia for a different reaſon, that of his 
diſtreſs, would glad have embraced any peace, that would 

ave left him poſſeſſed of part of S:le/ta, with the hereditary 
dominions he had in the beginning of the war ; but that was 
not in the power even of the empreſs-queen to grant, con- 
ſidering the footing which the Ruſſians had gained in Dual 
Pruſſia, the poſſeſſion of which was ſo detirable to them. 


Peace pro- Matters, however, were ſo managed, that an accommoda- 


poſed 


tion was propoſed, on the part of their Britannic and * 


without an majeſties, who deſired the oppoſite powers to name the 


effect. 


place of treaty. Leipſic was mentioned, but it was thought un. 
ſafe. The States General, who were afraid of being cruſhed 
in the conteſt, offered one of their towns, and king Staniſlaus 


with great good nature, offered Nancy. It ſoon appeared that 


tho France and her allies did not think it decent to reject this 


pacific propoſition, yet they were far from being in earneſt to 


accept of it. His Pruſſian majeſty was ſtill in poſſeſſion of 


the greateſt part of KE which the empreſs-queen was de- 


termined to recover. The French hoped to regain in 


wha 


ſiderable part of Hanover. His Pruſſian majeſty's courage and | 
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they loſt in America and the Eaſti Indies, or at leaſt to 

obtain favourable terms by fome advantageous event of the 

war, which Great Britain began now to feel ſeverely. 

The Scoedes were entirely directed by the French, and the em- 

els of Ruſſia, to the natural hatred ſhe had for Frederic, was 
-olved to conquer Calberg, and to demand from the emperor 

te inveſtiture of that and all her other acquiſitions in Ger- 

nm. Beſides all thoſe parties, the intereſts of the king 

of Poland, who was the chief ſufferer in this war, were to be 
onſulted. | 
bang the French king and his government had at this The 
ime declared themſelves bankrupts, yet the ſpirit and loyalty ; 
of their people had enabled them to carry on the German war 5 
with freſh vigour. The winter had been ſpent in perpetual 17 GE 
ſirmiſhes between the French and the allies, in /Ze/?phalia, and = 
many brave, but indeciſive, and unavailing acts of valout 
were performed on both ſides; but Brog/zo was now at the head 

of 100,700 men, the beſt troops of France. The count de St. 
Crman, another active French general, commanded another 

| army on the Rhine, and the French pretended to form another 

de- under the prince de Soubiſe. Broglio could not put his troops 

m- In motion without loſing the advantages he had by the poſ- 

on. eon of the Upper Rhine; and prince Ferdinand's army, for 

and WW nere want of proviſions, feil back upon Paderborn, that they 

au- night draw them from the Elbe and the MWeſer. Upon the ar- 

the E mal of fix regiments of Britiſh troops under major-general 
nen, the allied army moved from their cantonments on the 

m ch of May; but a body was left at Dulmen under general 

0 harten, to obſerve the motions of the French under St. Ger- 

N!- rn. The landgrave of Heſſe had died during the winter, 

bat WWW but his ſon and ſucceſſor more than fulfilled all his father's en- 

n exzements with the allies. On the other hand the duke of 


what 


1 WVirtemberg left the French in diſguſt, and carried off with him | 
8 100 of his troops. The Imperial army continued to be de con- 
"') WE commanded by the duke of Deuxponts, and after receiving a 8 


check from the Pruſſians, they encamped at Lichtenfels on the of Profle 


„ Maine. The condition of the king of Pruſſia appeared now 
A not only undeſirable but deſperate :. He had loſt, fince the firſt 
in. of October 1756, forty of his generals, beſides thoſe wounded 


1. and made priſoners, The Swedes had the advantage of his 
y troops in Pomerania, where they had defeated and taken his 
* general Manteuffel, and his dominions were ready to be in- 
* aded once more by four different armies. He reſolved to act 


4 pon the defenſive. He choſe a ſtrong camp between the Elbe 
1 and the Moldau, which he fortified with 250 pieces of cannon 
15 in his front, and with ſo much judgment, that he covered 
2 great part of Saxony, overawed Daun s army, and kept y 4 
0 Oreipondence with his brother, prince Henry, whoſe army lay 
bear Frantfort on the Oder, and had a communication with 
mother Pruſſſian army near Glatz, under general Fouquet. 


) Wing could be better conceived than thoſe diſpoſitions 
were, 
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were, for covering the countries where his Pruſian maj 
had the preateſt concern. 9 
Two Auſtrian armies were now in the field, both of them 
in good condition, but commanded by generals of very op- 
py ite characters, Daun and Laudehn. The former entrenchel 
is troops to obſerve the motions of his Pruſſian majeſty. The 
latter's army was unencumbered, and his motions were ſuch 2 
intimated, that he would either join the Ruſſians, penetrate to 
Berlin, or attack ſome ſtrong place in Sileſia; and at laſt he 
made a feint as if he was determined to beſiege Schweiduir, 
Fouquet was impoſed upon, and leaving Glatz uncovered, he 
marched towards S$chiverdnitz; upon which Laudohn immedi: 
Entire de- ately took poſſeſſion of Lanaſbui. His buſineſs was to mike 
feat of his Fouquet believe, that he intended to keep his new conqueſ 
general, and the Pruſſian general fell into the ſnare by returning to f- 
Fouquet, take Landſbut; but in the mean while, Laudohn made ſuch 
by Lau- diſpolitions, as entirely to ſurround him with his army, which 
dohn, was in every reſpect ſuperior to that of the Pruſſians. Fu. 
| guet ſaw, when it was too late, his fituation, and he was 

_ obliged to weaken his little army of 15,000 men, by ſending 

off 2000 to keep up his communicaiton with Schweidnitz, but 

he fortified himſelf in a regular manner with the reſt. Lan- 

dohn took ſuch meaſures, that it was impoſſible for his ene 

mies to eſcape without fighting. On the 23d of June, he at- 

tacked the Pruſſian entrenchments in three different places, 

and carried them in all. The Prufſians made moſt deſperate 

efforts to defend themſelves, but nothing could withſtand the 

fury with which the Auſtrians fought. They drove the Pruyſ- 

fians from poſt to poſt with ſuch reſolution, and ſuch loſs to 
themſelves, as proved them to be animated with uncommon 

ardour. At leaſt 4000 of the Pruffians lay dead on the ſpot: 

Their general had received two wounds, and the remainder 

of his troops being no longer able, through fatigue, to keep 

their arms in their hands, threw them down to the number o 

7000 ; ſo that none of Fouquet's army eſcaped, but the detach- 

ment which had been ſent off to keep up his communication 

with Schweidnitz, and a few ſquadrons, the whole not 30-0 

men. The victory, on the part of Laudobn, was completes 

for beſides the 7-co priſoners, who fell into his hands, he 

took 58 pieces of artillery; but his own loſs is ſaid to have 
* fo 3 28 bis lob 

. otwithſtanding all the palliations thrown upon his lots 
2 * his Pruſſian majeſty, yet the effects of the late battle, which 
open to is called that of Landſput, ſhewed how fatal is was to bis 
his ene. fairs. Laudohn immediately reduced Glatz, partly by ſtom 


; and partly by capitulation, and immenſe magazines, with 109 
"5 * pieces of braſs cannon, fell into his hands. The loſs of Ct 
Glatz: Was one of the greateft his Pruſſian majeſty could have ſultan 

ce d, as it gave the Au/?rians a free range in Sileſia, and Lauch 
immediately prepared to beſiege Breflau. Tt appears by tie 
manner in which G/atz was given up, that the Se/cans Wels 

| | & 
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a this time far from being reconciled to the Pruſſian govern- 


Najc | 
ajclty ment. Breſiau made a brave defence, and prince Henry of 


* then Pruffa, underſtanding that the Ryfzan army under general 
ry op Hallen, was on ite march to join that under Laudohn, re- 


ſclyed to fight one of them before the junction could be formed. 


che . 
7 Iaudobn and his engineers were not very expert in the opera- 
uch ton of a ſiege, and though they attacked the town with pro- 


dizious, nay inhuman, fury, yet they were always repulſed by 


rate to * . . 

af he ti: good diſpoſitions made by count Tavenzein, the governor 
ili; WY of the place. Laudohn ſometimes changed his batteries into 
ed, e perfuaſions, and ſometimes into menaces, but all were equal] 


* 
ineffectual, nor would the Nuſſians under Tottleben appear. but are 
Freſh operations, by diſcharges of mortars, and ſhowers of forced to 
red-hot bullets, began, and reduced the place to a heap of raiſe the 


medi 
make 


| | 

n rains, but ſtill it held out, On the 5th of Auguſt, Laudohn yo of 
- ſuch had notice, that prince Z-zry's army was in the neighbour- Breſlau. 
which hood, upon which he broke up the ſiege, and made a regular, 

Fu but haſty, retreat. 


His Prulſſian majeſty was all this time in Saxony, and at a vaſt The kin 


2 WA 

ai diſtance from S7/c/ia. Hearing that the ſiege of Breſlau had of Praga 
: buf been formed, he made a ſudden march toward Sileſia, and deceives 
Lan- Daun, having left general Lacy to command the army of the Haun in a 
ene empire, marched towards the ſame country, but in a different march, 

he at- direction, by which Daun got a two days march of him, and 


arrived at Gorlitæ, from whence he puſhed on towards Lauban. 
This was what the king of Pruſſia had foreſeen and expected 


laces, 
erate 


1d the but inſtead of continuing his march he fell into Daun's tract, 
Pn repafied the Spree at Bautzen, and while he was thought to be 
ofs toon the borders of Sileſia, he appeared before the gates of Dreſ- 


nmon er, and obliged the army of the empire to alter its ſituation. 
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pot After this, being joined by his generals Hulſen and Ziethen, he 
inder formed, the ſiege of Dre/den, about the 19th of uh. This 
keep capital had been very ſtrongly fortified, ſince it had returned 
ber o to the poſſeſſion of the Auſtrians, and it was defended by 


tach⸗ general HAacguire, who ſeemed reſolved to hold it out to all 
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ation extremities, That unhappy city now felt the horrors of war 
30:08 ſcnewed a third time in leis than four years; and the change of 
plete generals brought no relief to the inhabitants. Inſtead of that, lays ſiege 
's, be fictr miſeries were redoubled, by the redoubled fury with toDre/er, 


hae which their city was attacked and defended. The Pruſſians but raiſes 


heard that Daun was returning with rapid marches from it, 


55%, but that news ſerved only to encreaſe their efforts, that 
vhich i they might take the city before he arrived. For the ſpace of 
1s eight days the attacks were carried on with unrelenting fury. 
ſtorm he cathedral church, the principal ſtreets and palaces, the 
h 10088 ew {quaze, and the noble porcelain manufactory, were re- 
Gly Guced to heaps of ruins ; but Daun having arrived in the 
(tan Peighbourhood on the 19th, on the 21ſt threw 16 batralions 


a into the place, upon which, next day, his Pruſſian majeſt 
y (088 rcd the ſiege, and drew off without moleſtation. Though 
were tice movements, on both ſides, were confidered as maſter- 

at | pieces 
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pieces in the art of war, yet nothing was determined, and i 
appeared as if her Inperial majeſty had ſacrificed her darling 
view, of recovering o9zle/ia, to the ſafety of Dreſden. But ye 
are now to turn our eyes to J/77/!fhalio. | | 

There the operations were very languid in the beginninsg 
Diſpoſi- the campaign, for want of forage. Sporcken remained at 
tions of Dulmen, to obſerve St. Germain. The hereditary prince again 
the French Jaid Fulda under contribution, and defeated ſeveral bodies 
army. the French. The ſcheme of the latter was, that St. Germain 
4 being in poſſeſſion of Cleves, ad and Duſſeldorp, ſhould ad- 
vance on the fide of Muſter, while Broglio, having ſent off 2 
| ſtrong detachment to the eaſtward of the I2ſer, advanced 
through Heſſe, directly upon the main body of the allies under 
rince Ferdinand. All thoſe were judicious motions, but 
roglio was jealous of St. Germain continuing longer in a ſepa. 
rate command, and ordered him to unite with the main arm, 
which St. Germain, to his great mortification, was obliged to 
do. It now appeared that Broglio's intention was to penetrate 
into Hanover by the county of fe ; but ſtill the united army 
marched in two diviſions, his own taking the rout of Franken- 
berg, while that of Sr. Germain marched to Corbach, where 
both armies joined, or lay in the neighbourhood of each 
other. In the mean time, the French beſieged the caſtles of 
Aarperg and Dillenburg, which both ſurrendered, che fiſt 
on the zoth of June, the latter on the 16th of July, and their 
arriſons were made priſoners of war. It is hard to account 
or the dilatory motions of prince Ferdinand, at this period of 
the war. Inſtead of advancing, he had fallen back from 
Fritzlar towards the Dymel; but on the gth of Fu, he 
reached the heights of Brunau, tho' he had puſhed his advanced 
guards, under the hereditary prince, towards Corbach, where 
his ſerene highneſs expected to attack the diviſion under d. 
Germain, which he knew conſiſted of 1:0 more than 10,00 
foot, and 17 ſquadrons of horſe. Inſtead of ſurprizing, as he 
thought, this body, he found it in excellent order to receive 
him, and near enough to the main body to be ſupported from 
which de- thence. The prince was ignorant of all this, when he be- 
feats the gan the attack, which he ſoon found he was in no condition 
hereditary to ſupport, prince Ferdinand being advanced no farther than 
prince. Saæxenhauſen, and at too great a diſtance to ſuccour him, Tho 
| the prince's attack was made with great ſkill and intrepidity, 
yet it was unſucceſsful, and might probably have been fatal 
when he came to the reſolution of making a laſt effort at the 
head of the ZBriti/h cavalry, who checked the impetuoſity of 
the French horſe, while they were in full purſuit of the flying 
and indeed deſponding, Germans, and covered their retreat to 
Saxenhauſen. In this action, the prince loſt goo of his troops, 

and all his artillery, being 15 pieces. 
His brave The defeat of the hereditary prince, and the cowardly be- 
action at haviour of the Germans, both horſe and foot, who fought un- 
| Erfort, der him, created great uneaſineſs in England, where it M 
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plain, that the German general was willing to ſpare his own 
countrymen, and to expoſe the Engliſh to the brunt of the 
war, eſpecially as he had made no effort to ſupport the here- 
ditary prince. The French fortified themſelves at Corbach, as 
the allies did at Saxenhauſen, and their ſituations produced a 
freſh inaRivity. The hereditary prince, though he had been 
wounded in the late action, meditated how to retrieve his 
miſcarriage, by ſome bold and well timed ftroke. He under- 
ſtood that a body of the French, under general Glaubitz, were 


marching to attack the important poit of Zicgenbayen, in the 


landgraviate of Heſſe, and he put himſelf, on the 14th of July, 
at the head of ſome German troops, and Elliot's light horſe, 
who were juſt arrived from England, and had never ſeen any 
action, but appeared to be a bold and active corps. The 
place where G/azh:tz was encamped, was 60 miles from Saxen- 
hauſen, and the prince's march to it took up no more than two 
days. After reconnoitring the poſition of the French, he re- 


ſolved to attack their left, but he could not do it without mak- 


ing a detour of two leagues through woods; and at the ſame 
time, he ordered the reſt of his army to climb the rocks and 
mountains, and attack the enemy in front. All his diſpoſi- 
tions ſucceeded to a miracle. The French were immediately 
broken, but rallied and retired to a wood, from whence they 
endeavoured to eſcape, but they were attacked ang cut off by 
Elliot's horſe, the only cavalry who were of ſervice in this ex- 
pedition. Five hundred French, being detached from their main 
body, were obliged to throw down their arms; another body, 
who had retired to a wood, were forced to ſurrender them- 
ſelves priſoners of war, and a regiment of huſſars was entirely 
put to the ſword, by this new raiſed cavalry, which broke three 
times 1 the enemy's lines. Glaubitx himſelf, and a 
7 


prince of Anhalt, were taken priſoners, as were 177 officers, 
and 2482 private men; all the reſt of the French being de- 
ſtroyed. This action coſt the allies no more than 79 men, but 


only eight of them were Germans, all the reſt being £llot's 
brave light horſe. ; | 

After this glorious action, the prince returned without 
moleſtation to Saxenhauſen, from whence prince Ferdinand 
moved towards Kalle, that he might be the nearer to Caſſel. 
The chevalier de Muy had ſucceeded the count de St. Germain 
in his command, and Broglio ſent him with 25,000 men acroſs 
the Dymel at Stradtbergen, to cut off the communication of the 
allies with 1/e/tphalia. The main army advanced under him- 
ſelf to Kalle, and a third towards Caſſel, under prince Xavier 
of Saxony. Thoſe diſpoſitions obliged prince Ferdinand to 
recroſs the Dymel, and to endeavour to fight the chevalier 


de Muy, On the ziſt of Auguſt, he found himſelf on the Battle of 
heights of Corbach, and the enemy drawn up in good order, V arburg 
near Warburg. The hereditary prince attacked the left of the gained by 
enemy in front and rear, but not being ſupported, he could the allies, 


make no impreſſion. Prince Ferdinand ordered the French 
Vor. IX, ln bridges 
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bridges upon the Dymel, to the right, to be attacked, while he 
himſelf made a movement towards their front; but all thoſe 
operations, excepting the attack carried on by the hereditary 
pringe, ſeemed 1o feeble as if they had not been in earnef 
but only meant to protract the war. Every part of the ac. 
tion was unſupported by the infantry, and the Engliſh cavalry 
as well as infantry, were five miles in the rear. Ihe heredi. 
tary prince had, at laſt, made an impreſſion on the French ad. 
vanced guards, but their main body was at liberty to retire un- 
hurt. "The Engliſb hearing what paſſed, came up with ſur— 
prizing rapidity. General Waldegrave was at the head of the in- 
fantry, many of whom dropped down, while ſtraining through 
the moraſles, in endeavouring to attack the French, Lord 
Granby and general Maſiyn headed the cavalry, when captain 
Phillips brought up the artillery, which did prodigious exe- 
cution ; but all their efforts, though the Engliſb generals drove 
the enemy before them, could not prevent the French from 


retreating acroſs the Dymel. About 1500 French were killed 


on the ſpot, and an equal number were taken, with 10 pieces 
of their cannon, The Eng/:/h loſt about 600 of their braveſt 
troops, in killed, wounded, and miſſing; the loſs of the Ger- 
mans was carefully conccaled, — becauſe it was too 
inconſiderable to be publiſhed. | 

This battle of Varburg, for fo it was called, was by the 
allies proclaimed as a victory, but it proved to be worſe than a 
defeat. The French, almoſt in an inſtant, reduced Caf, 
Eimbach, and Ziegenhagen, and conſequently the whole land- 
graviate of Heſſe. In the electorate of Hanover, they took Gut- 


 ftingen and Munden, and might have proceeded to the capital, 


had they known how to procure ſubſiſtence in that exhauſted 
country, while all that prince Ferdinand gained, was to main- 
tain his poſts upon the Dymel, and his correſpondence with 


FVeſtphalia. Warburg fell into the hands of the allies. Braglio 


pitched his camp at Dierenberg; the Dymel parted the two 
armies, which remained in this condition for a month. Du- 
ring this time of inactivity, the gallant hereditary prince, on 
the 5th of September, ſurprized the town of Zierenberg, at the 
head of a party of Engliſh. It was poſſeſſed by 2000 French, 
whom, by a train of excellent diſpoſitions, he completely de- 
fcated, killing great numbers, and taking 500, beſides officers, 
priſoners, with a loſs to himſelf of not above io men. The 
place lying in the neighbourhood of the French army, he was 
obliged that ſame day to retreat; and this may be reckoned 
another of thoſe ſplendid, but uſeleſs, exertions of courage, 
which were ſo common in this war, and did great honour to 
the commanding officers, without contributing to the advance- 


ment of the common cauſe. 


The king of Pruſſia, at this time, owed his ſafety to the 


ous march ſlowneſs of the Riſſian approaches to his dominions. After 
ottheking he had been obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Dreſden, Laudvn 


ot r formed the blockade of Nei and Schweidnitz, and was at la 


joined 
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joined by one body of the Ruſſians, while another advanced 
into Pomerania, to form the ſiege of Colberg; the Swedes pro: 
ceeding with equal vigour in that province. In this dreadful 
tuation, on the zoth of Fuly, his Pruffian majeſty ſet out 
with his army, encumbered with all his artillery and waggons, 
of which he had no fewer than 2000, and in five days time he 
marched 200 miles, having, during that time, paſſed five con- 
ſalerable rivers, the Elbe, the Spree, the Neſs, the Dues, 
and the Bober; a march, perhaps, not to be paralleled in 
hiſtory, as he had on one ſide of him, an Auſtrian army, under 
Neidt; another behind him, under Lacy; and one in his front, 
under general Beck. What is ſtil] more extraordinary, he ob- 
tained many advantages over the Auſtrians, during his march. 
Daun was, at this time, at Bautzen, and moved towards 
Sileſia, to join Laudohn and the Rufſians, to take from his 1 
Pruſſan majeſty all chance of eſcaping ruin. This he could bl 
led avoid no otherwiſe, than by engazing Laudohn, before that / 
junction could be formed. Daun, by this time, was arrived 


ces , e, 3 
eſt in Silefra ; Frederic lay at Leignitz, with Laudohn's army in his 
er- front, and that of Daun in his rear; and thoſe two Auſtrian 
00 armies, by extending their poſts, occupied a ſtrong, well 


connected tract of ground, of about 30 Engliſb miles in front. 
he The king ſtrove in vain to diſunite them, but Daun reſolved to 
make the ſame attempt he had done at Hochk:rchen, by ſur- 


14 1 
h prizing his majeſty in the night time. Either Frederic's own : if 
d- ſagacity, or private intelligence, or both, made him more Mm 
1 than ſuſpect Daun's intentions. The Auſtrian army ſtruck Ml 
al, their tents when it grew dark, but kept in their fires, and their M 
ed tattoo was beat as uſual. They ſet out by different routs, but 4 
n- were to unite in one ſpot to form a general attack. While * 
th Daun was on his march, his ſcouts returned and informed | 
lin him, that the Pruſſians had abandoned their camp. Daun ; 
10 ſuſpected the truth, and towards morning, a thick ſmoke * 
u- which he ſaw at a diſtance, informed him that Frederic's army 1 
n and that of Laudohn were engaged in battle. He attempted i 
ne to advance by Leignitz, but the provident Pruſſian monarch | 
h, had made ſuch diſpoſitions of his troops and artillery, upon the 1 
e. heights of bel that he found it impracticable to ad- at 
35 vance. Laudohn had been deceived as well as Daun. He was , 5 
10 advancing to attack the Pruſſians in concert with Daun; but Vaude hn : m 
18 when he came to the village of P/affendorff; he found the whole beten by 4 
d Pruſſian army drawn up in excellent order to receive him. Ae n 
Apt > of Pros * 

I battle thus became inevitable, and his Prigſſian majeſty, after — 
0 performing prodigious acts of perſona] valour, as well as ge- 
E neralſhip, obtained the victory, but did not ſuffer his troops 

to continue the purſuit beyond the Hatgbach, leſt Daus ſnould 
e force his poſts at P/affendorfF. In this battle, which was fought 
T on the 15th of Auguſi, the Auſtrians loſt about 8009 men, and 
1 02 pieces of cannon, and the Prufſians had 5990 killed, and 
t 122 wounded, | | 
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Progreſs The late battle, had his Pry/ian majeſty loſt it, muſt haye 

of the ruined him; but the Auferians did little more than feel their 

Ruffian:', defeat, as they expected every moment to be joined by the 

Ruſſians, under their new general, prince Czernichew, Day 

ſent a ſtrong detachment, under prince Lowenſtein and general 

Beck, to aſſiſt them in their march, but the event of the battle 

of Pſaffendorf} {truck prince Czernichew ſo much, that he im- 

mediately repaſſed the Oder, by which the junction of the 

Auſtrians and Ruſſians was prevented. Daun's force was {ill 

far ſuperior to that of Frederic, and he not _ kept his foot- 

ing in Sileſia, but formed the blockade of Schweidnitz, Hi 

Pruſſian majeſty, in the mean while, joined his brother prince 

Henry, at Newmarche, and after ſending off general Gur 

vvith a detachment to obſerve the motions of the Ruſſians, he 

attacked and defeated the corps of Auſtrians under general 

Beck, and obliged Daun himſelf to raiſe the blockade cf 

Schweridnitz, and retire to the heights of Landſbut. 

Campaign The Pruſſian general, Hulſen, at this time, commanded for 

in Saxony. his maſter in Saxony, and was marching from Meiſen to Tu- 

gau, when a body of the army of the empire, by a very ſkilful 

diſpoſition, endeavoured to cut off his communication with 

that place. This brought on a battle on the 2oth of Auguf, 

in which Hulſen, who tought under great diſadvantage, be- 

haved ſo weil, that he carried off 1200 Imperialiſis pri- 

ſoners, and opened his way to Torgau. This advantage, how- 

ever, did him little ſervice. The main body of the [mperia- 

liſis were advancing to cut off his communication with the 

Elbe. By his retreat, he loſt his communication with the 

king. The Lower S:le/za was laid open to the ravages of the 

3 while Luſatia and Saxony were on the point of fub- 

mitting to the power of the Auſtrians. The king of Pruſſa, 

at this time, can be ſaid only to have preſerved himſelf from 

abſolute ruin, by the prodigies of valour and generalſhip he 

had exerted. He found his dangers and difficulties daily en- 

creaſing, and all correſpondence cut off between him and his 
hereditary dominions. | 

The Impe- A new project was on foot to diſtreſs him farther. Count 

rialifts Czernichew was ſent off with a ſtrong detachment of Ruſſian 

and NI, to Brandenburgh, and the generals Lacy and Brentano were to 

frans take join him with 15,000 Auſtrians at the gates of Berlin; while 

Berlin. the king was engaged in the ſouthern parts of Sileſia, at a vali 

diſtance from his capital. The united army amounted to 

40,000 men. Hulſen, being unable to keep his footing in 

Saxony, fell back upon Berlin, and was joined by genen 

Werner from Pomerania. Their joint force did not exceed 

15,000 men, and the fortifications of Berlin were weak. Tit- 

teben, the Ruſſian general, was now advanced to the gates 0 

that city; the Pruſſian army was obliged to retreat before him, 

after a faint reſiſtance, but threw three incomplete battalions 

into the town, which was one of the fineſt in Europe, the feat 

of riches, arts, learning, and manufactures, and had been 


no 
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long the ſchool of arms. The inhabitants knew the barbarous | 1 
haye vindictive diſpoſitions of their enemies, and were under inex- "i 
their WW preflible confternation. The garriſon, upon the approach of il 
the the main body of the combined army, ſurrendered priſoners 1 
Nan of war, after ſuffering a ſhort bombardment. A ſcene of 1 
neral univerſal blood and plunder all over the city was now expect- I 
attle ed, wh-n the foreign miniſters, reſiding at Berlin, humanely 1 
im- interpoſed, and obtained far better terms than could have been ll 
the hoped for from ſuch enemies, eſpecially when victorious and i 
ſtil uneſiſted. It was agreed, that the inhabitants ſhould have the 1 
ont free exerciſe of their religion; that their perſons and effects 6 
His ſhould be fafe, and that none of the Ruſſian irregulars ſhould 0 
ince enter the city. Notwithſtanding this favourable capitulation, i 
roll the regulars who entered Berlin, committed — which 1 
„ he amounted almoſt to military execution. This perhaps was, this 
eral in a great meature, owing to the unexpected ſplendor of the i 
e of city, which ſtruck the barbarians fo much, that they were not al 

to be reſtrained by their officers. Eight hundred thouſand ff. 
] for guilders were immediately exacted. and paid down, and a I 
Tor. farther payment of 1,900,000 German crowns was demanded, bt 
1lful The royal palaces were plundered (all but that of Sans S2uct, 14 
with which was generouily preierved by the Auſtrian prince 1 
uſt, Efterhaſi.) Their rich furniture, and richer paintings and 0 
be⸗ curioſities, were defaced or carried off, and the noble Bran- i 
pri- denburgh collection of antiques, met with the treatment that ins 
ow. might have been expected from the deſcendents of the Goths ir 
ria· and Vandals. Wo 
the On the 13th of October, Berlin was delivered from its 1 
the tyrants. It is ſurprizing, that the rich manufacturers and in- WM 
the habitants did not ſuffer more than they did; but this may in |. 
ub- part be accounted for, by Berlin being the reſidence of artiſts 1M 
fra, and manufacturers from all parts of Germany, and conſequently / 
rom may be ſuppoſed to have had many relations and friends 
| he among the Auſtrian officers. We are likewiſe told, that they 
en- had ſome apprehenſions of being attacked by his Pruſſian ma- 
his jeſty, who was advancing to the relief of his capital. Be that 

as it will, Frederic ordered manifeſtos to be publiſhed, which, 
unt in the moſt bitter manner, aggravated the barbarities of his 
2 enemies, while they held his capital, but perhaps their ravages 
: t0 there were leſs barbarous and deplorable than thoſe committed 
le on his open country, which they rendered a perfect deſart. 
val The conſequences of this blow upon the king of Pruſſia, 
to were very dreadful. The Ruſſians marched from Berlin to 
in Poland, and the Auſtrians reſumed the route of Saxony, where 
ral Wrirtemberg, Torgau, and Leipſic, were reduced by the army 
el of the empire, under the duke of Deux Pants. In ſhort, the Farther 


"t- king of —_— was ſtript, without obtaining the leaſt equi- diſtreſſes 
Of valent, of all the places he held in Saxony, and loſt the im- of theking 
m, menſe magazines he had laid up in that country. Neither was of Prulſa. 
on his condition in his other dominions in a much better ſituation. | 
eat Mangenheim having been obliged to repaſs the Hęſer, Stain- 

EE | ville, 
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ville, the French general, laid the city and biſhopric of Hai. | 


ber/tadt under contribution. In Eaſtern Pomerania, the Ri. 
ftans renewed the ſiege of Colberg, with a ſeemingly deter. 
mined reſolution to take it. The Swedes carried every thin 

before them in Weſtern Pomerania; and in Sileſia, Laudohn 
had beſieged Coſel. | 


The battle As his majeſty's enemies had evacuated Brandenburgh, on 
of Torgau, the 25th of October, he paſſed the Elbe, as Daun did the fame 


day, and took up a very ſtrong camp, which covered Leipſic and 
Torgau, and was ſecured on the one fide by the Elbe, 220 on 
all other parts by impaſſable moraſſes, hills and woods; (, 
that his front only could be attacked, and it was guarded by 
200 pieces of cannon, his army conſiſting of 80,000 fightin; 
men. By this time his Praſſian majeſty had been joined by 
general Hulſen, and prince Eugene of Virtemberg, with the 
troops under their command; and deſpair dictated to his Pry. 
ſian majeſty, the neceſſity he was under of giving battle to hi 
enemies. He generouſly and publicly acquainted his ſoldiers 
of his diſtreſſes, and that he was reſolved to conquer or to die. 
They more generouſly anſwered, That they would conquer or 
die with him. On the 3d of November, he began his march, 
and made his diſpoſitions. General Hulſen had the command 
of his right wing, with orders that he ſhould make no attack 


till the battle began. Ziethen commanded his left wing, which 


was to attack the right of the enemy, while he himſelf, in the 
center, was to make the grand attack. Daun, having ſecured 
his paſſage over the Elbe, made diſpoſitions correſponding to 
thoſe of his Pruſſian majeſty. 


gained by About two in the afternoon, the king attacked in front, but 
his Pr-/- was three times driven back by the ſuperior fire of the enemy, 


ian ma- 
zelty D 


He ordered a freſh body of horſe to advance, and they made 
ſome impreſſion upon the Auſtrians; but the latter being every 
minute reinforced, the battle ſeemed again to incline to the 
Auſtrians, when Ziethen, who had fallen upon their rear, 
which he routed, took poſſeſſion of ſome eminences, which 
overlooked the Auſtrian army, and galloped up with a ftrong 
body of cavalry to ſupport the roffian infantry. This 
manoeuvre changed the face of the battle, and victory, after a 
molt bloody diſpute, which laſted till nine at night, declared 


entirely for the Pruſſians ; but, even after it was dark, an in- 


diſcriminate carnage continued, by each fide keeping up an in- 
ceſſant fire. Some hours before this, count Daun had been 
dangerouſly wounded in the thigh, and was carried out of the 
field of battle, and his diſaſter greatly diſpirited the Au/trians. 
His command fell upon general O' Donne!, who finding it im- 
poſſible to diſlodge the Praſſnans from the eminences they 
poſſeſſed, ordered the Auſtriaus to retreat over the Elbe, which 
they did without loſs, and in good order. This battle, every 
thing conſidered, was the beſt fought, and moſt wonderful of 
any that his Prufſian majeſty had gained, but 10,009 of his 
beſt troops had been killed or wounded, and 3000 m__ pri- 

- oners. 
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ſoners. The number of the Auftrians killed, did not exceed with great 

that of the Pruſſians; but 8000 of them, among whom were loſs on 

four generals and 216 officers, were taken priſoners. During both ſides. 
the whole action, the king fought as if he had known himſelf 

to be invulnerable, and he received a contuſion in the breaſt 

by a muſket ball. The darkneſs of the night, when the fate 

of the day was decided, hindered the Pryfians from purſuing, 

and was equally favourable to the exhauſted ſtate of both 

mies. | 1 ; 

Though the Auſtrians claimed the honour of this battle, His farther 

which is called that of Torgau, yet two conſiderations indiſ- ſucceſſes. 
utably aſcertain it to the Pruſſians; the one is, they kept the 

feld, though their enemies outnumbered them by 30,000 

men; the other is, that the conſequences of the battle put 

his Pruſſian majeſty again in poſſeſſion of all Saxony, except- 

ing Dreſden. General Herner, in Pomerania, obliged the Ru/- 

ian; to raiſe the ſiege of Collerg, and to retire into Poland, 

% and in the weſtern parts of the ſame province, he drove the 

* Swedes back upon Stralſund. Laudihn abandoned Landſbut and 

5 the ſiege of Coſel, and retired into the Auſtrian Silgſia; the 
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a, army of the empire was preparing to take winter-quarters in 
r Franconia, and his Pruſſian majeſty's dominions were entirely 
; evacuated by the remaining bodies of the Ruſſians. It was 
n eaſy for his Pruſſian majeſty to perceive the warm ſide which 
4 the Saxons {till retained towards their native ſovereign, and he 
| puniſhed their loyal virtue with the utmoſt rigour, by not on- 1 
, ly laying them under the moſt oppreſſive contributions, but : 


by obliging them to furniſh 20,000 men for recruiting his ar- 
mies. He was equally ſevere upon the /Mecklenburghers, whoſe 
ſufferings were, if poſſible, ſtill more deplorable than thoſe of 
the Saxons. | | 

The war in Weſtphalia ſeemed ſtill to languiſh after the 
battle of J/arburg ; but the ſuperiority of the French upon the 
Maine was evident; for the ſkirmiſh of Zierenberg was attended ; 
with few or no conſequences, They were ſtill in poſſeſſion of Operati- 
Gattingen and Caſſel, and prince Ferdinand could not expect to ons of the 
dilodge them from thence, but by cutting off their ſupplies allies and 
from the Rhine and the Maine. For this purpoſe, a detachment French in 
was puſhed on towards Marpurg, under general Bulow, which Wrifipha- 
took that town, and incommoded the communication of the “4. 
French with Frankfort ; but on the 13th of September, Bulow's 
rear was defeated by general Szaznville in paſſing the river Or, 
and the whole of the detachment muſt have been cut off, had 
not the hereditary prince, after a forced march of five German 
miles, arrived to their relief, and obliged Siainville to retreat to a 
ſtrong camp. Another detachment of the allied army, under 
Mangenbeim, was ſent to diſlodge the French from Gottingen ; 
but after paſſing the Weſer and making ſome feeble efforts, tho? 
with ſanguine expectations, he was forced, as we have already 
hinted, to repaſs it with conſiderable loſs. The French, how- 


ever, to keep their forces as compact as poſſible, entrenched 
9 EY | themſelves 
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themſelves at Caſſel, without being diſturbed by the Germy 

eneral of the allies, who kept advancing towards them, that 

be might obſerve their operations, and cover a very unexpeg. 

ed expedition, the operations of which we ſhall briefly relate 

only as they are connected with the affairs of Germany, with. 

on launching into the many idle ſpeculations to which it gave 

riſe, | 

Unſuc- The dominions of his Pruſſian majeſty upon the Rhine, te. 

ceſoful ex- mained ſtill in poſſeſſion of his enemies, and the French pre. 

pedition tended to hold them for the empreſs- queen. No attempt had 

of the he- been made to relieve him; their revenues were very conſider- 

reditary able, and the poſſeſſion of them was extremely commodious 

prince to to the French. Many reaſons, foreign to this hiſtory, concur: 

the Rhine. red for putting them again in poſſeſſion of their lawful maſter, 

who was more affected by the loſs of them, than by any other 

diſtreſs he ſuffered. The expedition for recovering them, was 

committed to the hereditary prince, who was now thought 

equal to any command, eſpecially one, which like this, re. 

quired rapidity of execution. While he was thought to be in 

the moſt diſtant parts of Heſſe, he, all of a ſudden, appeared 

on the banks of the Rhine, at the head of 20 battalions and 

10 ſquadrons, divided into two detachments. One paſſed the 

Rhine above Ryerot, on the fide of Dufſeldorp ; the other, 

which had marched by the way of Munster, paſſed the ſame 

river, a great way below at Rees, almoſt half way between 

Clzves and Meſel; and the States General, who had no reaſon 

to expect any favour from the allies, began to be in pain about 

the ſafety of their own dominions. Both detachments moved 

to meet each other, and in their march ſeized upon all the 

French poſts on the Rhine, and every where diſlodged them 

from their redoubts. Having got together a ſufficient number 

of boats to tranſport the reſt of their troops, and their artil- 

lery, they again divided into two parties; one of which, on 

the zd of October, took poſſeſſion of Cleves, and in three days 

after of its caſtle, the garriſon of 500 men ſurrendering pri- 

ſoners of war, while the other diviſion laid a vigorous ſiege to 

Feſel, and great expectations were formed by the allies of 

its ſurrender, but the rains that fell prevented reinforcements 

being ſent to the beſiegers, and rendered the prince's com- 
munication with them very difficult. | 

He is de- Ibis int: rruption, which might have reaſonably been ex. 

WD ac | pected at ſo advanced a ſeaſon of the year, gave time for the 

Canter, marquis de Cgſiries, a French general, to aſſemble an army of 

Ter, zo battalions from Heſſe and the Low Countries, with whom 

he drove the allies from their poſts near Rhinberg, which lay 

in the heart of the prince's late acquiſitions, and then turn- 

ing to the left he took up a very advantageous camp, wit 

the abbey of Campen in his front. The approaches to HI 

were made on the right of the Rhine, and the prince remaine 

on the left to cover the fiege, but the operations of Caſtſis 

entirely diſconcerted him, All he could do, was to attack 2. 
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tries before he could be reinforced; but in his march he en- 
countered Fiſcher's famous corps of French irregulars, and 
their firing put Ca/tries on his guard. He drew up his troops in 
a ſituation of defence, but they were ſo vigorouſly attacked 
by the Britiſb troops under the prince, that they were obliged 
it firſt to give way; but the French ſoon recovered themſelves 
ind retrieved all they had loſt, The fire of muſketry conti- 
nued without ceaſing from five in the morning till nine at 
night. The lord Down, with a number of brave Britiſh of- 
fcers and ſoldiers were killed; the prince's horſe was ſhot; 
he himſelf was wounded ; there was no probability of ſuc- 
ceſs, and he gave orders for a retreat, which was made with 
fine confuſion and great loſs of men. That of the Engliſh 
amounted to about 1500, killed, wounded, and taken priſon- 
ers, which renewed the clamours of England againſt a Ger- 
nan war, in which ſo much Engliſh blood was ſpilled in a fo- 
reign quarrel, N g 3 

f the hereditary prince had not ſome further views in this Diſmal 
expedition, his conduct was not a little unaccountable. He ſtate of 
ſeems not to have been ſufficiently apprized of the ſtrength the allied 
of Maſel, the reduction of which he might reaſonably have army. 
deſpaired of, after the ſwelling of the waters and the appear- 
ance of a French army in the field; and yet he ventured a 
bloody engagement before he had ſecured his repaſſage over 
the Rhine, which, however, he effected without any impedi- 
ment from the victorious French army which lay in fight, and 
which was daunted by the remembrance of the Englh va- 
ſour, His expedition was fatal, not only by the loſs of the 
men who were killed, but of thoſe who died of diſeaſes con- 
tracted in that damp country and ſevere ſeaſon. Upon the re- 
turn of the hereditary prince to Męſiphalia, an attempt was 
made upon Gottingen, which had been blockaded by the al- 
lies, from the 22d of November to the 12th of the following 
month. The French repulſed them, and the blockade was 
raiſed, and never did an army go into more uncomfortable 
winter quarters than the Engliſb did this year into theirs at 
Paderborn, one of the moſt exhauſted diltricts in Germany. 
This ſcarcity rendered the ſoldiers miſerable, and their offi- 
cers a prey to Jewiſh and other contractors, who raiſed im- 
menſe fortunes from their diſtreſſes. Prince Ferdinand's quar- 
ters were far leſs uncomfortable, as he lay in a more plenti- 
ful country, and was befriended by the natives; while thoſe 
of the French were more plentifully ſupplied than any they 
could have enjoyed in their own country, even in time of 
peace, 

In the mean while, on the 25th of October, 1760, George 
IT. the great ſupport of the liberties of Germany and the fo- 3 
reign ſyſtem in England, died, juſt at the time when the body 
of his people began to be exceſſively uneaſy at the ineffectual 
progreſs of the continental war in which they were engaged. 
Their diſcontents reached the throne of his grandſon and 

| ſucceſſor, 
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ſucceſſor, who was reſolved upon a ſafe and honourable peace; 
but he declared that he would continue the war till that could 
be obtained, and he expreſſed himſelf in thoſe terms to hi; 
parliament. Prince Ferdinand was ſenſible of his own fity;. 
tion, and the neceſſity of acting with vigour, ſo as to give 
him an eclat in England. He was in a condition as comfort. 
leſs as that of the king of Prufſia had been during the pre. 
ceding campaign, and he affected to follow his example b 
{trixing a bold and unexpected blow to relieve himſelf, The 
French continued to be in poſſeſſion of all Heſſe, where they 
had amaſſed great magazines, and erected ſeveral addition: 
fortified poits. On the Lower Rhine they maintained a conk. 
derable force; they had the town of Gottingen ſtrongly par. 
riſoned on their right, and free acceſs to the electorate of 
Hanover, In this ſituation, (ſhould they preſerve it) it wa; 
probable that next campaign they might incloſe the whole 
of the allied army. 
Prince Ferdinand ſaw his Britiſh troops ſilently ſuffering 


Ferdinand as much by the famine and diſeaſes they were forced to en- 


takes the 
feld in 


February. 


Loſſes of 
the F. Fi encl. 


counter in uncomfortable quarters, as they could do by a 
bold ſtroke, however unfortunate. All of a ſudden, he or- 
dered his troops to rendezvous on the Dymel, the Rhume, and 
in Sgverland. The whole of his army was drawn up in three 
diviſions; one was commanded by the hereditary prince and 
the marquis of Granby, and formed the right; the left, under 
general Sporcken, advanced towards Thuringia; and the com- 
mander in chief headed the center, which penetrated into 
Heſſe, and advanced towards Caſſel. This diſpoſition, if it 
had any meaning but that of giving food to the troops, was 
to break off the communication of the French with the army 
of the empire and their garriſon at Gottinger, and to open a 
communication between the allied army and his Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty. But the whole of thoſe ſpecious operations were ra- 
ther alarming than ſolid. The French redoubled their garri- 
ſons in Caſſel and Gottingen, which they knew the allies, what- 
ever progreſs they ſhould make, muſt be obliged to leave be- 
hind them. They likewiſe ſtrengthened thoſe of Fritzlar, 
Ziegenhagen, and Marpurg, which was again in their poſſeſ- 
ſton. The hereditary prince was repulſed with conſiderable 
loſs before Fritzlar. Breidenbach, a Hanoverian general, had 
the ſame fate before MHarpurg, but loſt his life in the at- 
tempt. On the i5th of February, more artillery being brought 
againſt Fritzlar, it ſurrendered ; and the marquis of Grazity, 
with great courage and canduct, after reducing all the trouble- 
ſome forts and poſts in the neighbourhood, puſhed on at the 
head of the Britiſp cavalry with ſo much rapidity, that the 


French had not even time to burn their magazines, and re- 


tired, or rather fled, almoſt to the Maine. By their flight the 
allies ſeized five capital magazines, one of which contained 
80,000 facks of meal, 5o,co0 of oats, and a million of ra- 
tions of hay. TE: 


This 


This ſucceſs, which the German commander in chief of the The allies 


8 allies had no right to expect, kept their men as well as horſes beſiege 
0 hi alive. In the mean while, general Sporcken on the left diviſion of Cage. 
Me the allies, was equally ſucceſsful on the ſide of Saxony, where, 
give being joined by a body of Pruſſians, he diſlodged the French 
. com the Werra and the Umſlurt, and drove them to Bamberg. 
Dre. The count of Vaux, governor of Gottingen, cut off his retreat 
1 with a ſtrong detachment of that garriſon, and obliged him 
Thy to rejoin the main army under prince Ferdinand, who by this 
hey time had formed the ſiege of Caſſel, which was left to the di- 
1 reion of the count of Lippe Schaumberg, who had diſtin- 


guiſned himſelf by his management of the allied artillery at 


— the battle of Minden. The blockades of Marpurg and Zie- 
of WM nlagen were formed, as was a chain of cantonments from the 
vas Lahn to the Ohm, and from the Ohm to the Fulda, while he 
ole himſelf watched the motions of Broglio's army, which had re- 


tired towards Franchfort. All thoſe diſpoſitions plainly diſco- 
ne yered that it was not yet time to put an end to the German 
war, The two fortreſſes were behind the allies, Broglio's ar- 


* my was in their front, and Caſſel on their flank. Inſtead of 
r- cantoning out his army into broken detachments, had the Ger- 
nd man general collected it and defeated Broglio, Caſſel and the 
ee two forts muſt have ſurrendered of courſe; but his numbers 
id were inſufficient, had they been greater than they were, for 


ſuch a variety of operations, and his army, by being divided, 

became weak. The conduct of Broglio was very different; 

he called-in all his troops from the moſt diſtant poſts, and 

ſuffered the allies to diffipate their force in ſpecious but 

uſeleſs operations. Perceiving that, according to the manner 

of Ferdinand's carrying on war, the hereditary prince was 

lying near Grunberg, at the village of Strangerode, with nine 

regiments of Hanoverians, Heſſians, and Brunſwickers, baron 

Uliſen, a French general, attacked and totally routed them at 

the very firſt onſet, and took 2,000 priſoners, 8 pieces of can- 

non, and 18 pair of colours; a convincing proof how deſpi- 

cable German courage was, when unſupported by the Engliſb. 

This fingle blow overthrew all the romiſing ſchemes of the 

allies. They withdrew the blockide of Ziegenhagen; they 

raiſed the ſiege of Caſſel, and at laſt they evacuated all Heſſe 

by retiring once more behind the Dymel. It fortunately hap- Diſagree- 
pened for the army of the allies that Soubiſe, who had an ar- ment 

| my on the Lower Rhine, envied and hated Broglio, and re- between 
tuſed to join him in any meaſure that might decide the fate the F ench 
of the war, even in favour of the French; and in this he was generals. 
privately ſupported by his maſter's miniſters. This conduct 
correſponded exactly with the views of the allied army's ge- 

neral, who having now procured ſome victuals for his army, 

remained upon the defenſive at a time when he ought to have 

been moſt active, while the French were buſied in recruiting 

their magazines. 
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altered. 


Advan- 
tages 


A GENERAL HISTORY 


The flate The negociations for peace were now opened at Londer 
L 


of the war and the complexion of the German war was entirely altered 


His Britannic majeſty ſeemed, to the great diſappointment 
and confuſion of the French, to have no predilection for Han. 
over, and to make the intereſts of Great Britain his capital 
object. The French ſaw, that ſhould they get poſſeſſion gf 
that whole electorate, it would, in a negociation, procyre 
them no abatement of the terms demanded and expected hy 
the people of England. A more vigorous exertion of their 


arms might, however, have that effect. The ſ.fety or de- 


ſtruction of a Britiſb army were intereſting conſiderations 
and the total defeat of the allies would enable the French to 
aſſiſt the empreſs queen in giving the finiſhing blow to the 
king of Prufſia's ruin. Soubiſe therefore had orders to put 
his army in motion, and this occaſioned various ſkirmiſhes; 
between his detached parties and thoſe under the hereditary 
prince. Bregl:9, at the ſame time, put his troops in motion, 
and advancing towards the Dymel he beat general Sporcken, who 
was poſted with a ſtrong detachment in the front of the allied 
army to diſpute his patlage over that river. On this occaſion, 


a conſiderable number of ihe allies were killed, 800 were 


gained by made priſoners, 19 pieces of cannon, 400 horſes, and above 
the French. 170 waggons were taken by the French, who immediately 


Battle of 
Kirch- 
Donkern, 


paſſed the Dymel and ſeized Warburg, Dringleburg, and Pa. 
derborn; fo that on the 2d of July prince Ferdinand was obli- 
ged to fall back upon the Lippe, and take poſt between Han- 
me and Lipſtiadt. This ſituation was very convenient for cut- 
ting off Soubiſe's communication with the Rhine, and the de. 
tachments of the allies obtained many, and ſome not incon- 
ſiderable advantages over thoſe of the French. . 

It was in Broglio's power, at this period of the war, to 
have over-run the electorate of Hanover, but that was ng 
longer the object of the French court, and Soubiſe was order- 
ed by all means to join him, and both of them to hazard 1 
general battle. This refolution was forwarded by the daily 
advantages which the allied troops under the hereditary prince 
and general Luckner continued to gain, even in the neigh- 


bourhood of Caſſel. The junction between Soubiſe and 


Broglio was effected at a place called Sogſ, in the neighbout- 


hood of the allied army, and prince Ferdinand altered his dil. 
poſitions accordingly. He ſecured his communication be- 
tween Lipſtadt and Hamme, and his left wing was poſted be- 
tween the Lippe and the Haft. The body of the army occu- 
pied the height of JYambeln, and the prince of Anhalt the 
ground between Illengen and Hohenover. Lord Granby kept 
his poſition upon the heights of Kirch-Denfern, and licute- 


nant- general Y/utgenau, who was encamped upon the heath 


of Untrup, marched by his right to approach the village cl 
Kirch-Denkern, while piquets guarded all the avenues and 
poſts on the rivers Aaft and Sultabach. On the 15th of J, 
the French made a ſtrong attack upon the marquis of Grorly 

| : Out- 


— 
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out- poſts, and drove them back upon his camp, where a moſt 

ooltinate diſpute was maintained with great gallantry by the 

?ritith troops. The German general ordered the marquis to 

maintain his poſt to the laſt, till he could be ſupported by ge- 

neral J/utgenau from the left. An inceſſant firing was kept 

up on both ſides till it was dark, and then the French retired won by | 

precipitately into the woods. | | the allies, i 
Next morning the battle recommenced, and the chief at- ö 

rack of the French, which was commanded by Brogho, was 

made againſt Mutgenau's corps, and an inceſſant firing laſted 

ſor ive hours, without either fide gaining the leaſt advantage. if 

About nine, the allied general was informed that the French 1 

were making diſpoſitions for erecting batteries upon an emi- 1 


PL — 


nence that commanded the marquis of Granby's camp; upon 1 
tary which he ordered the troops under Sporcken to advance and ff 
tion, join another body which was neareſt at hand. This diviſion 

Who attacked the French, who immediately fell into diſorder, and | 
lied retreated with the utmoſt precipitation, leaving their dead and N 
lon, wounded, and ſeveral pieces of cannon, ſome of them ſixteen N 
were pounders. Maxtbell's ſingle battalion made priſoners of the 3 
ove whole regiment of Rouge, and the enemy was purſued as far WM 


tely as Haltrup, where the nature of the ground diſabled the allied Mn 
Pa: cavalry from acting. This battle is called by the French that 


bi. of Felinghauſen, and by the allies that of Kirch-Denkern. In Its conſe- 9 
an- it the French loſt about 5000 men, in killed, wounded, and quences. 9 
cut- priſoners, The loſs of the allies amounted only to zoo killed, Mi 
de. 1,000 wounded, and 200 taken priſoners. WM 
on- Though in this action the allies were indiſputably vic- E 6 
tors, yet Broglio's defeat did not take from him the glory of ' 
, to being the beſt general in the French ſervice. He was hated WM 
0 by the miſtreſs, becauſe his merit had given him his advance- 1 
der. ment, and he was both diſliked and envied by Soubiſe, who nn 
rd 2 knew he would be ſupported at his court. Broglio complained .M 
ally that Soubiſe was too tardy, and Soubiſe that Broglio was too * 
nce haſty in marching up to the attack. After the battle their ar- ö 1 
oh- mies parted, that of Brco/z9 moved towards Cafjel, that of By 
and % towards the Roer, whilſt each filled the court of Ver- Wn 
ut. faills with manifeſtos and recriminations, in juſtification of his ff 
dil own conduct. | [ 
be- The allies, as uſual, found themſelves in a worſe fituation 1 
be- after their victory than before. The French ſoon repaired their Wu 
cu loſs, and Soubiſe receiving a great recruit of forage and pro- 5 
the viſions, repaſſed the Roer and the Lippe, and pointed his 
ept march towards Muster, while Broglio's army, all of a ſudden, 
tes paſſed the Meſer, with a ſecming intention to ſeize upon Han- 
ath over, which, however, was far from his thoughts. Soubiſe 
of was more in earneſt about beſieging Munster, and prince Fer- 
nd dinand ſent one diviſion of his army to cover Munſter, and 6 
ul with the other he himſelf obſerved the motions of Bregho ; nn 
y's though by uniting his whole army and attacking either of | , 
Ut | them, both mult have been deſtroyed. Soubje, as well as 


3 | Broglio, 


rr een 


Broglio, was apprehenſive of this, and cautiouſly avoideg 
Skirmiſh- battle; upon which the partizan war recommenced, in which 
es, in the allies had generally the advantage, but they loft in one gf 
which thoſe inet ſkirmiſhes, young prince Henry of Bruyſw;: 
prince Whole early courage and virtues rendered him worthy of hay. 
Henry of ing the hereditary prince for his elder brother. Upon Brig. 
Brunſwic lio's paſſing the Weſer, prince Ferdinand made a motion to- 
is killed, wards Ca//e!, and the hereditary prince, on the zoth of Auguft 
obliged the garriſon of Dor/tex to ſurrender themſelves pri. 
ſoners of war; upon which Squbiſe laid aſide all farther 
thoughts of beſieging Munter. Upon Ferdinand's march in- 
to Heſſe, Broglio again paſſed the Meſer, and encamping near 
Eimbeck, laid all the neighbouring country under contri. 
bution. The numerous indeciſive operations that filled up the 
reſt of the campaign we {hall omit, and confine ourſelves to 

| the capital. 

Progreſs Broglio penetrated into the Hariz, where he took and de- 
of the moliſhed the ſtrong caſtle of Scharsfelts, and laid a vaſt tract of 
French the neighbouring country under contribution. Prince Aavier 
arms of Saxony appeared with a detachment before Wolfenbutto, 

which is ſtrongly ſituated; but its houſes being moſtly built 

of wood, a ſhower of hot bullets ſoon compelled the inha- 
bitants to ſurrender it. Prince Xavier then continued his 
march to Brunſwic, the capital of that dukedom, and the 
reigning duke, who was now conſidered as a party in the war, 
fled to Hamburgh, where he met the landgrave of eſſe, and 
ſeveral other princes who were in the like undeſirable circum- 
ſtances. The danger of Brunſwic, and the progreſs of the 
French to the eaſt of the Aller, alarmed prince Ferdinand to 
the laſt degree, and he was obliged to ſend the hereditary 
prince to its relief with all the troops he could muſter. His 
activity was ſuch, that he forced the French to raife the ſiege, 
and likewiſe to evacuate H/o/fenbuttel, with no inconſiderable 
loſs both of men and artillery. | 
in Met. Without detracting from the merit of the allied general, 
pbalid, we cannot help thinking that he was deſtitute of one great 
| qualification of a commander, and which Broglio ſeems emi- 
nently to have poſſeſſed, that of being able to form an origi- 
nal hs of operations that was not to be diſconcerted by 
any little accident. His whole care in the campaigns he 
made conſiſted in inventing expedients rather for retrieving, 
than preventing, his lofles. The moment the hereditary 
prince evacuated Hſſe, Soubiſe ravaged Meſiphalia in a manner 
that ſeemed to proceed rather from his orders than his inclina- 
where tion. His troops took Oſnaburg, and becauſe the exorbitant 
they take ranſom they required was not immediately paid, they plun- 
C:/navurg, dered that wealthy city. The marquis de Conflans, a French 
officer, appeared with a party before the important town ot 
Embden in Ea/t Fri:laad, which was garriſoned by no more 
than 200 Britih invalids, ho would have defended it, but 


it was given up at the requelt of its puſillanimous inhabi- 
6 tants, 
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nts, upon an honourable capitulation, which was infamouſly 
broken, and both the town and its territory were laid under 
cvere contributions. A third detachment from Soubiſe's army 
made an attempt to ſeize upon Bremen, after having reduced 
Mipper upon the Ems, and making the garriſon of 500 men 

iſoners of war on the zd of Ofober. 

The taking of Bremen muſt abſolutely have ruined the army but fail in 

of the allies, at leaſt the Britiſb part of it, who depended for their de- 
the whole of their ſubſiſtence from the Weſer. Ihe conduct fign upon 
of Soubiſe in not more vigorouſly ſupporting this attempt, can Bremen. 
only be accounted for by his hopes that the place would be 
urprized, without his being obliged to run any conſiderable 
hazard in beſieging it. His troops had almoſt ſucceeded, but 
the inhabitants joined the garriſon, which was but weak, and 
repelled the French, whom they deteſted. After this repulſe, 
Bremen was ſtrongly reinforced, arffl guarded againſt any ſuc- 
ceeding dangers of that kind. Broglio remained all this while 
inactive at Ezmbeck, but in the beginning of November prince 
Ferdinand laid a plan for attacking him, in the execution of 
which the marquis of Granby was to have a great ſhare. That 
gallant general, accordingly, forced the enemy's poſts at Cap- 
jelnhagen, in order to intercept a large detachment of French 
unde” Chabot, but through the failure of the German general 
Hardenberg, the deſign miſcarried. Soon after this, both ar- 
mies went into winter quarters, that of the French in Caſſel, 
Duſſellorp, and along the Lower Rhine. The quarters of the 
Britiſh cavalry were in Ea/? Friefland ; thoſe of the infantry 
in the biſhopric of Ofnaburg; and thoſe of the other al- 
lies at Hildeſheim, Munſter, Hamelen, and Eimbeck. We 
are now to turn our attention towards Saxony and Siliſia. 

The war in thoſe parts this year was as languid as in the Inactive 
preceding it had been furious. Perhaps, the pacific ſenti- campaign 
ments of the Britiſb miniſtry contributed to this inactivity. in Si 
Prince Henry's army was intrenched under Leipſic, that of and $ax- 
Daun near 8 while his Pruſſian majeſty held a ſtrong j 
camp near Schwerdnitz in the Upper Sileſia. fo this ſituation, 
neither party either gained or loſt any advantage, but his 
Pruſſian majeſty had not troops to ſupply every department 
of the war he was engaged in. The Ruſſian army had been 
reinforced ; one diviſion of it, under Tottleben, entered Pome- 
rana, and another under Butterlin advanced towards Breſlau, 
expecting to be joined by Laudohn. Upper Sileſia was laid 
under ſevere contributions by the Ryffians, who cannonaded 
briſlau, while the active Laudohn endeavoured, but in vain, 
to draw the king from his advantageous poſition. That mo- 
narch was the moſt ſecure on the quarter where the ftorm of 
war fell the moſt heavy upon him. He thought himſelf ſafe 
with regard to Tottleben's operations, but Tottleben, upon a 
luſpicion of his court that he was in a ſecret correſpondence with 
his majeſty, was removed from his command, which was filled 


by general Romanzow. Some pecuniary conſiderations - the 
| N ame 
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fame kind were offered to Laudohn, but he rejected then 
A Ruffian fleet now blockaded Colberg by ſea, and Romany 


again be- beſieged it by land. The prince of Wirtemberg lay with 


ſieged. 


Schaverd- 


this, on the __ 


body of 7,000 men under its fortihcations, which had been 


greatly encreaſed. His Pruſſian majeſty having now loſt al 
dependence upon his pecuniary influence, employed ge 


neral Platen to deſtroy all the Ruſſian magazines that ſupplied 
their army in Silgſia, which he accordingly did with remark. 
able ſucceſs, and he purſued his march into Pomerania, Upon 

F Auguſt, the Ruſſians relinquiſhed thei 
deſigns upon Breflau, and retired into Poland, that they might 
if poſſible, ſecure the means of their future ſubſiſtence. B. 
terlin knowing that this could be beſt done by their taking 
Colberg, ſtruck into Pomerania, deſtroyed the Marche d 
8 and took poſſeſſion of Landſperg, while his Pry. 
fian majeſty, to avert this freſh blow, ſent general Knobloch to 
ſupport Platen. 

n the mean while, his Pruſſian majeſty perceiving that 
proviſions muſt ſoon fail him in his ſtrong camp near Schueid- 
itz, removed towards the Oder, and ordered 4, ooo of the 
garriſon of Schweidnitz to replace the detachments. he had 
ſent off. Laudobn rapidly ſeized the opportunity, and by 


itz taken maſterly coup de main, made himſelf maſter of Schweidnts, 


by the 


where he made general Za/trow and 3, ooo of his garriſon pri- 


Aiſiriant, Toners, with the loſs only of 600 men, moſt of whom had 


and Col- 
Ru. ſians. 


been buried in a powder magazine blown up within the place 
during the heat of the attack. This ſevere blow was the 
more deeply felt by Frederic as he did not expect it, and 
deſpiſed all the means of preventing it. He bore it, however, 
with an aſtoniſhing compoſure, and his letter to Za/trmw on 
the occaſion is worthy of being tranſmitted to poſterity ; it was 
as follows: We may now ſay what Francis I. of Fran 
„ wrote to his mother after the battle of Pavia, Me have hi 
* all except our honour. As I cannot comprehend what hath 
happened to you, I ſhall ſuſpend my judgment. The thing 
very extraordinary.” 


Colberg continued to make a moſt obſtinate defence under 
berg bythe the brave Heydon, but at laſt was reduced to ſuch extremity 


that Platen quitted the prince of Mirtemburg to join Knoblith, 
but was defeated by Romanzow in the attempt, and obliged 
to fly to Stetin; while Nuobloch, who remained in the defence. 
leſs town of Trepl-9w, was obliged to ſurrender himſelf and 
his detachment of 2,000 men priſoners of war, Colbery, 
through thoſe defeats, was rendered incapable of receiving 
any further ſupplies, and its caſe became fo deſperate, tiut 
the prince of Wirtemburg cut his way through the Ruſjan 
army, and left Heydon to obtain the beſt capitulation It 


could for his garriſon and the inhabitants. On the 16th of 


December, Colberg, after a ſiege of ſix months, being no 
hopeleſs of all relief and deſtitute of proviſion, ſubmitted to 


neceſlity, and Heydon and his garriſon were made priſone!s 
| 0i 
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of war. The Ruffians, by taking this place, became maſters 
of the Baltic, and a port that freed them from their depend- 
ence upon precarious ſupplies from Poland. Stetin alone 
food in their way for becoming maſters of all Brandenburgh, 
and for the firſt time they took up their winter quarters in 
Pomerania. | | 
- Hitherto his Pruſſian majeſty had been delivered, under Death of 
providence, by the amazing efforts of his own genius and ſa- che em- 
city; but now that he was abandoned by all human means preſs of 
of retrieving his affairs, the immediate hand of heaven inter- Rug. 
poſed for his deliverance, by the death of his moſt inveterate 
enemy the empreſs of Ru Before we cloſe this part of Conſpira- 
his hiſtory, we are to obſerve that while the Auftrians were cy againſt 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Schꝛbeidnitx, a ſcheme had his Pr. 
been formed by the baron de WYarkotch, a Sileſian nobleman, fian ma- 
and one Schmidt, a prieſt, for ſeizing his perſon and deliver- jy. 
ing him up to the Auſtrians, The plot is ſaid to have been diſ- 
covered by one of the baron's domeſtics, who ſuſpecting the 
contents of a letter he was charged with from his maſter to 
the prieſt, carried it to his Pruſſian majeſty. All we can ſay 
with regard to the reality of this * is, that Frederic 
affected to treat it as a reality. Both the baron and the 
prieſt eſcaped, but the king never could be prevailed on to 
pardon the former. As the public never has been acquaint- 
ed with any particulars of this pretended plot, they are at 
liberty to treat it as one of thoſe little ſtratagems invented by 
one court to blacken another. | | | | 
His Pruſſian majeſty did not ar firſt feel the effects of the Good cor- 
empreſs of Ruſſia s death, which happened on January the 2d, reſpond- 
1762; and the court of Vienna was extremely — in ence he- 
giving out that her ſucceſſor, Peter III. would unvariably ad- teen the 
here to her plan and engagements. All Europe was for ſome king of 
time in ſuſpence about the part he would act. By the poſſeſ- pr 
ſion of Colberg, and the other advantages, which his ſubjects had and the 
gained in the late war, it was plain that in a few years he would emperor 
have had it in his power to have given laws in Germany, in caſe of Raga. 
of any differences between the houſe of Auſtria and that com- | 
plicated body. But on the other hand, this might have in- 
volved him in perpetual quarrels with the other powers of 
Europe, fo that it would have been impoſſible for him to have 
accompliſhed any farther regulations in the internal ſtate of 
the empire, which, it is ſaid, he moſt ardently wiſhed for. 
Perhaps, the treatment he had received during the reign of his 
predeceſſor, and the very high opinion he entertained of his 
Pruffian majeſty, contributed to determine him as to his fu- 
ture conduct, The flattering ſcenes, however, of ambition 
that lay before him, afforded no very comfortable proſpect, 
eren for his Pruſſian majeſty, as appears by an extract of a 
letter which he ſent to a Britiſh miniſter. But the reader, 
to underſtand it, muſt obſerve that his Ryſſran majeſty had the 
order of the Black Eagle, of which the king of Praſſia is 
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grand maſter. © Is not this (ſaid Frederic, with his uſu; 


pleaſantry) a very extraordinary knight to feed 80,000 men at 
my expence? He is the only one of my knights that takes that 
liberty. If every knight of the Garter did the ſame, your 
England (England though it is) would be devoured by them. 
I beg you would endeavour to make my knight more trad. 
able, and tell him it is againſt the inſtitutes of the order, for ; 
knight to eat up his grand maſter.” 


Pacific dit Frederic was deceived in his apprehenſions, if ever he en. 


poſition © 
the latter, 


who joins 
with the 
king of 
Pruſſia. 


r tertained any. On the 23d of February, the emperor of Riſ 


a declared, in a memorial delivered to the foreign miniſter; 
at his court, That in order to the eſtabliſhment of peace, 
he was ready to ſacrifice all the conqueſts made by the arms of 
Ruſſia in this war, in hopes that the allied courts will on 
their parts equally prefer the reſtoration of peace and tran- 
quillity, to the advantages which they might expect from the 
continuance of the war; but which they cannot obtain but 
by a continuance of the effuſion of human blood.” 
Though this declaration ſufficiently intimated his intentions 
to deſiſt at any rate from being farther his Pruſſian majeſty; 
enemy, yet it was ſuch as his allies could find no fault with, 
as he was the only belligerent potentate who ſacrificed his 
own intereſts to peace. All he did, in the mean while, was to 
ſend an order to his generals to undertake no new enterprize 
againſt his Pruſſian majeſty without farther orders. At the 
ſame time, he communicated to Frederic the news of the 
death of the late empreſs, and his own acceſſion; with certain 


private intelligence, that immediately induced Frederic not 


only to ſend him compliments of congratulation, but to ſet at 
liberty all his Ruſſian priſoners without ranſom. Czernichew 
was then ordered to evacuate S:/z/ja with his army, and this 
was followed by an armiſtice, ſettled between the Riiſſiun and 
Pruſſian troops in Pomerania, The treaty of peace between 
France and nh Britain was at this time ſo far advanced, 
that the Swedes, fearing to be abandoned at once by Fran: 
and Ruſſia, concluded an armiſtice likewiſe ; but his Pruſſian 
majeſty did not loſe a moment in improving this reſpite trom 
the diſmal calamities that but a few days before had threatened 
him. His generals, Platen and Wunch, who lay at Leijic, 
put their troops in motion, and not only obliged the Sax 
to abandon Eiſenach, but the army of the empire to quit 


their ms at Naumbourg, Zeitz, Altemberg, and Gera, 


To balance thoſe advantages, it was given out that the 4u- 


Atrian general Reidt, had obtained ſome advantages over the 


Pruffians in the other parts of Saxony. His Pruſſian majelty 
affected great moderation in all thoſe favourable events, and 
accepted the offer of mediation made by the emperor Peter Ill 
by «-ifering terms to the court of Vienna. | 
The empreſs-queen, whoſe ſpirit was always at variance 
with her fortune, not only rejected thoſe terms with the ut- 
molt contempt, but as if ſhe had been indifferent m the 
ctectlon 
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gefection of Ryfſia, ſhe iſſued orders for adding 30,650 men Impru- 
to her armies. Daun was ſo much diſguited with her obſti- dence of 
nacy, and at the perpetual reproaches ſhe had thrown out the em- 
againſt him for his ſlowneſs, that he begged leave to reſign his preſs- 
command, which even Laudohn now refuſed to accept of. queen. 
The empreſs-queen in conjunction with the French, made 
freſh efforts at the court of Peterſburg to recover that emperor 
to her alliance. This application was ſo far from having any 
effect, that he required her not only to give over all thoughts 
of recovering S:/efia, but to yield up Schwerdnitz and the 
county of Glatz, and that the French and Swedes ſhould like- 
wiſe reſign all their Pruſſian acquiſitions. To give the greater 
weight to this requiſition, orders were ſent to the Ruſſian 
generals to co-operate with thoſe of Pruſſia, if neceſſary to 
recover Sileſia, His Pruſſian majeſty, without this active ope- 
ration, muſt ſtill have been inferior to the Auſtrians who were . 
then threatening Glogau and Breſſau. On the other hand, P A 
as the weight of the Ruſſian arms were now added to thoſe of Henry 
Prufſia, prince Henry, about the 12th of May, 1762, obliged beats the 
the Imperialifts, with ſome loſs, to evacuate Diepolaſwald, and Auſirianss 
made about 4000 priſoners, beſides taking 365 waggons. 
The Auſtrians now experienced the diſadvantages they were 
under by the defection of the Ruſſians. All that his Pruſſian 
majeſty held in Saxony, was ſecured to his poſſeſſion, and after 
he was joined by his Rauffan allies, marſhal Daun thought 
proper to fall back upon the extremities of Szleſia, while the 
Prufſians and Ruſſians laid even a great part of Bohemia under 
contribution. | | b 

It does not fall within this head of our hiſtory to recount Reyoluts- 
the particulars of the great revolution, which coſt the czar on in 
Peter III. his empire and his life, and raiſed his wife to that Ruta. 
throne, Whatever irregularities of conduct he may be taxed 
with in domeſtic affairs, it ſeems to be pretty certain, that his 
ſyſtem with regard to Germany was wiſe and ſolid, and every 
branch of it was adopted by his empreſs-ſucceflor. Though 
his partiality for his Pruſſian majeſty was one of the moſt im- 
popular ſteps of his reign, yet ſhe ordered pacific declarations 
towards Pruſſia to be made by her miniſters; nor did ſhe re- 
call her troops till his Pruſſian majeſty was out of all danger 
of being overwhelmed by his enemies. It was on the 21ſt of 
July, that the orders for the ſeparatioa were emitted, but be- 
fore it happened, his Pruſſian majeſty drove Daun from the 
heights of Bucker/dorfF with very contiderable loſs, and there- 
by cut him off from all communication with Schweidnitz, 
which Frederic immediately beſieged. Laudohn attempted to 
relieve the place, but was beat by the prince of Bevern; nor 
ſhall we break the narrative of his Pruſſian majeſty's affairs 
till he enters upon a definitive treaty with the empreſs- 
queen, 

Frederic in perſon carried on the ſiege of Schiweidnitz, while 
his brother prince Hem acted upon the defenſive in S xony, 
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Irruption 
of the 
Pruſſians 
into the 
empire. 


The 
treaty of 
Hubertſ- 
Cur 4 „ 


Its terms. 
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The place was defended with great {kill and courage, but 
though garriſoned by 8000, they were obliged to ſurrender 
prifoners of war, and almoſt all of them were drowned in the 
mouth of the Oder, in repairing to their quarters of confine. 
ment. His * 9 majeſty was now at liberty to ſuccour his 
brother prince Henry, who was ſo hard preſſed by the Auſtrian; 
in Saxony, that he was driven back to Freyberg. On the 20th 
of October, he attacked the Auſtrians, over whom he obtained 


deciſive advantages, for beſides a great number that were ſlain, 


he took about 6000 priſoners, of whom 240 were officers, 
After this a ceſſation of arms was concluded between the 
Auſtrians and the Pruſſians, for Sileſia and Saxony, which gave 
the Pruſſians an opportunity of ravaging Bobemia to the very 
gates of Prague, laying Egra in aſhes, and penetrating through 
Franconia into Suabia. This is one of the moſt remarkable 
periods in the war, and indeed it can ſcarcely be accounted for, 
how the court of Vienna could be prevailed upon, by a par- 
tial armiſtice, to expoſe its own dominions and that of its 
allies to deſtruction. The truth is, the princes of the empire 
were now tired of the war. The negotiations of peace that 
were going forward at London, and the pacific complexion of 
his Britannic majeſty, left them nothing to apprehend on the 
part of the houſe of Hanover, of which they had been always 
ſecretly jealous, for one plain reaſon, becauſe they ſaw that 
elector ſupported by the arms and riches of Great Britain. 
This apprehenſion being removed, they were as unwilling to 


aggrandize the houſe of Auſtria as that of Brandenburgh, and 


each prince gave intimation to the court of Vienna, that it 
was now high time to cloſe the ſcene of war. The diet at 
Ratiſbon, upon the irruption of the Pruſſians, was preparing 
to break up, and the thriving city of Nuremberg, which had 
been long enboſomed in peace, was laid under a contribution 
which fell nothing ſhort of 200,000 l. ſterling, and which it 
was obliged to pay. In ſhort it was thought, that by this 
irruption, his 8 majeſty indemnified himſelf for the 
loſs of the vaſt ſubſidy he had received from Great Britain. 
After what has been ſaid, the reader may eaſily comprehend 
the reaſons that determined the court of Vienna to liſten to 
terms of accommodation, to which his 2 455 majeſty was 
by no means averſe, provided he was ſecured in his favourite 
view, the poſſeſſion of Sileſia. Both courts were ſoured at 


the conduct of their allies, His Pruſſian majeſty beheld with 


indignation, the wiſe but pacific diſpoſitions of his Britannic 
majeſty. The Imperial miniſtry were diſſatisfied with France 
having made a ſeparate peace with Great Britain, and con- 
tinuing their reſentment, the event of certain conferences that 

had been opened at Hubert/burg was a peace. | 
By this peace, each party was put in the ſame fituation it held 
at the beginning of the war. His Prufſzan majeſty remained the 
poſſeſſor of Sile/;a, in the moſt ample extent, and applied himſelf 
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to cultivate the arts of peace, with equal abilities, but with 
more true glory, than he had done thoſe of war. He diſtributed 
lands to his diſbanded ſoldiers; he gave them his artillery 
horſes for their cultivation; he inſtituted courts of martial 
enquiries, for the puniſhment of his officers who had been 
deficient in their duty, and he rewarded thoſe who behaved 
well. The court of Vienna obſerved the ſame conduct; and 
it is probable, that as long as the court of Hanover ſhall re- 
main a diſtin& body from that of London, the tranquillity of 
Germany will be laſting. 

All this while the peace between Great Britain and France 
was rather expected than concluded, and their armies in Ger- 
nary, for that very reaſon, ſeemed to redouble their animoſities 


with each other. Broglio, though an excellent general, con- feated at 
tinued ſtill to be diſagreeable to the French king's miſtreſs, and Cracben- 
being removed from his command, he was ſucceeded by the Hein. 


prince de Soubiſe, and the marſhal D'Etrees, while the prince 
of Conde commanded a ſeparate army on the Lower Rhine, 
An impartial reader cannot but ſuſpect that a ſpirit of diſcon- 
tent, rather than any regard for their king's ſervice, now poſſeſſ- 
ed the French generals, Broglio in particular, who made no ad- 
vantage of his ſuperiority of numbers. The hereditary prince 
lay in the biſhopric of Munſter with one part of the allied 
army, another lay behind the Dymel under prince Ferdinand. 
The French camp under Soubiſe, lay near a place called Grac- 
benſtein, and was extremely well poſted, while de Caſtries 
commanded a ſeparate detachment. On the 24th of June, 
prince Ferdinand made four different attacks upon them in their 
camp ; one was made under general Luckner, another under 
general Sporchen ; prince Ferdinand himſelf commanded the 
third, and the fourth was led up by the marquis of Gran- 
by. Thoſe attacks were made with ſuch ſucceſs, that the 
whole of the French army muſt have been deſtroyed, had it 


not been for Monſ. Stainville, one of their generals, who, at 


the head of a body of infantry, which all, but two batta- 
lions, was cut in pieces, made a ſtand in a wood and favoured 
the retreat of the cavalry, and the reſt of their army, under 
the cannon of Caſſel on the other ſide of the Fulda. The body 
under Ca/tries eſcaped with little loſs. In this battle, lord 
Granby acquired great honour. Two thouſand five hundred 
and ſeventy of the French, beſides 162 officers, were taken pri- 
ſoners; the number of killed is not known. It is certain that 
the army of the allies did not loſe above 300, but thoſe were 
Britons, The German general and his countrymen were by 
no means ſatished with the advances that had been made to- 
wards a peace; and ſome of the Britiſb officers were at this 
time treated with a degree of ſeverity, that, had the war been. 
expected to laſt, muſt have been confidered as impolitic. 

hough the French endeavoured to palliate their diſgrace at 


Craebenſlein, yet they felt 5 ſeverely. A detachment of the 
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Engiiſh under the marquis of Granby and lord Frederic Caven- 


diſpute at d:/þ, puſhed forward, till, on the 6th of uly, they found 


Aniene- 
be r 2 


themſelves zo miles behind their enemies, whoſe communica. 
tion with Frankfert they cut off, and defeated a large body of 
them, under M. de Rochambeau, at Hamburg. In ſhort, the 
allies took poſſeſſion of the moſt conſiderable parts of South 
Heſſe, and drove their enemies from Fritzlar, Feltzberg, and 
Lobr. Towards the north of Heſſe, they cut off the commu- 
nication of prince Aavier, who was obliged to join the main 
army from Gottingen, which was evacuated on the 16th of 
Auguſt. The allies, however, paſſed the Fulda and defeated 
them, but their retreat was favoured by Stainville. Upon this 
occaſion 1100 of the French were taken priſoners. They were 
every where overpowered, and the prince of Conde was obliged 
to make forced marches from the Lower Rhine to their afliſ- 
tance. The conſtruction which the public put upon this re. 
newed vigour of the allied general, was, that he wanted to 
ſhew how ſoon he could finiſh the war if he was in earneſt. 
Caſjel was uncovered, and the hereditary prince, with the de- 
tachment under his command, hung upon the prince of Condes 
rear. On the zoth of Auguſt, he charged them at Fohanniſ- 
berg, At firſt, he drove them from the heights into the plain, 
but being reinforced from their main army, the prince was 
dangerouſly wounded in the hip-bone, and defeated with the 
loſs of 3000 men killed, wounded, or taken priſoners. Prince 
Ferdinand did all he could to retrieve this loſs, and prepared to 
beſiege Caſſel. While he was making diſpoſitions for covering 
the ſiege, the French advanced towards Marpurg, but on the 
26th of September, they were fo critically attacked by the allics, 
that they were forced to repaſs the Lahn, with loſs and preci- 
pitation. The preparations for the ſiege of Caſſel then went 
on, and were productive of many ſkirmiſhes, particularly 
one at Amæneberg, in the night between the 2oth and 21ſt of 
October. This was a poſt of ſome importance, as it com- 
manded a bridge over the Ohme, one end of which terminated 
in a redoubt, which was poſſeſſed by the allies, and the 
other in a mill, held by the French. The peace at this time 
was known to be as good as concluded, and the diſpute that 
happened at this bridge ſeemed to be a trial of ſkill, whether 
Britons or Frenchmen could endure being butchered with the 
greater ſteadineſs. The French, at firſt, endeavoured to diſ- 
jodge the Eugliſh from the redoubt. The number of cach in 
the beginning of the action was inconſiderable. The marquis 
of Granby could not avoid reinforcing the Exgliſb poſt, in 
proportion as the French did that of the mill. At laſt 2; 
heavy cannon were brought up on each fide, and fired at the 
diſtance of zoo paces, as their muſketry did at that of 30. 
This deſperate firing Jaſted for 15 hours without intermiſſion 
put the French carried the poſt of Ameneberg, though witi 


vaſt loſs, that of the allies amounting to near loop men. Thi 
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This was the laſt, and the moſt bloody action in the Concluſi- 
war; Caſſel ſurrendered on the iſt of November, and on the on of the 
ith the preliminaries of peace were ſigned. Among the campaign 
other advantages attained by the empreſs-queen by the treaty and the 
of Hubertſburg, was a ſecret article, by which his Pruſſian war. 
majeſty conſented to the election of her eldeſt ſon, the arch- 
duke Jaſaph, to be king of the Romans, which election ac- 
cordingly took place, and upon the death of his wife, a 
princeſs of Parma, he has been fince married to a princeſs of 
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UNITED PROVINCES. 


— — EIT 


HE ſituation, manners, and character of the people who 
inhabit this hard earned ſpot of independency, are 
much better known to the public than their govern- 
ment, and therefore we ſhall beg leave to prefix fome account 
of it. | | 
Antient The phlegm of the people is tempered only by their love 
conſtitu- of independency, which is indeed the chief character of 
tion of their exiſtence as rational beings. That love of inde- 
the Un:zed pendency, however, has produced the nobleſt effects of free- 
Provinces, dom, and, perhaps, is the great animating principle of that 
induſtry which diſtinguiſhes the Dutch. The inhabitants of 
their provinces, before they became independent, were the leaſt 
diſtinguiſhed of any of the Teutonic race, either for arms or 
for induſtry. Their common- wealth conſiſts of the following 
ſeven ſovereign independent provinces, Guelderland, Holland, 
Zealand, Utrecht, Overyſſel, Groningen, and Friefland, which 
are united in a political confederacy. Each province contains 
cities that are independent and ſeparately privileged. The 
ſenate of a city is its ſovereign, and the members fill up the! 
vacancies that happen; ſo that their government is, in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe, ariſtocratical. This ariſtocracy is not without 
checks from the annual election of burgo-maſters, but more 
from the little temptation the members are under either to 
abuſe or aſpire to power. Thoſe burgo-maſters are indeed 
elected out of the ſenate ; but their offices and authority, tho 
great, is detached from their ſenatorial power. They ſup- 
port the dignity of their government and the honour of their 
city or town upon an income of leſs than 60 J. a year; fo that 
the reader may eaſily ſuppoſe nothing can be ſpared for pomp, 
ftate, or parade. 0 | 
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Deputies are choſen by each ſenate from the provincial ſtate, 
Thoſe deputies are choſen from the nobility, which are here 
zery ancient and claim vaſt pre- eminence, the ſenators, and 
the magiſtrates. Holland has nineteen deputies, of whom 
the nobles have but one voice, and the cities eighteen ; but 
the great city of Amſterdam has but one voice, and the mean- 
eſt in the province has the ſame. Notwithſtanding this, 
the nobility has vaſt influence, as they have the right of ſend- 
ing Ceputies to the Szates General, of naming a counſellor in 
the two higheſt courts of judicature, beſides influencing the 
diſpoſal of the chief places in the province, civil, military, 


and eccleſiaſtical. The penſionary of Holland collects the exempli- 
votes of the nobility, and is by far the moſt important civil fied in 
officer in the province, for he holds his place for life; and in that of 
ſome caſes of very high concernment, he can exerciſe a ſort Holland. 


of tribunitial power, and controul even the majority of 
voices. In that body which is termed the States General, re- 
ſides the majeſty and ſovereignty of the United Provinces. It 
is compoſed of provincial deputies, who are removable ; but 
no deputy can regularly agree to any general reſolution with- 
qut the authority of his conſtituents, who muſt be unanimous 
through all the various departments of their inſtitution. It 
is true, the provinces are not limited to the number of depu- 
ties, but twenty deputies can have but one vote. Every pro- 
vince preſides in its turn for a week, and there is no determi- 
nate time for the power of deputation, ſome laſting for a 
year, others longer, and ſome for life. "This conſtitution, 
however well calculated to preſerve the independency of 


each province, is liable to vaſt inconveniences upon the 


whole, when an immediate reſolution upon any important 
point is to be taken, becauſe the deputies muſt conſult the 
ſenſe of their conſtituents before they can give their opi- 

nions. | | 
Out of the deputies ſent from each province, three col- 
leges are conſtituted ; the States General, the council of 
tate, and the chamber of accounts. The conſtitution of the 
States General has been already deſcribed. The council of 
ſtate conſiſts of twelve deputies, whoſe voices are perſonal, 
and not provincial, Of thoſe deputies Holland ſends three, 
2 being what we may call the prerogative province, Guelder- 
land, Zealand, and Utrecht, two each, Friefland, Overyſſel, 
and Groningen, one each. In this body, the executive part 
of government, properly ſpeaking, is veſted, as it has a diſ- 
eretionary power over the army and the revenue, though in 
all ordinary caſes ſubject to the controul of the States General; 
and the whole, upon the main, exerciſes pretty much the 
lame power as a firſt lord commiſſioner and chancellor of the 
exchequer in England, by preparing eſtimates, and declaring 
to the States General the ſupplies neceſſary to be raiſed for 
ſie ſervice of the next year. It muſt be acknowledged, _ 
| ths 
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this council is an admirable conſtitution for accelerating the 
diſpatch of public buſineſs in that lingering government. 

'The chamber of accounts have under its cognizance the 
Nate of the revenue, and its department conſiſts of fourteen 
deputies, two from each province. Its denomination ſuffci. 
ently points out its buſineſs, and is well calculated for fe- 
lieving the members of the States General from a moſt labori. 
ous part of government. 

The above are the conſtant and reſident courts in which 
the government of the States General is veſted. We are now 


to give an account of thoſe which may be termed accidental 


or occaſional. Of theſe the council of admiralty is the chief 
It ſuperintends all naval affairs, is ful of various departments, 


and contains many checks, the knowledge of which would 


be ſuperfluous to an Engliſb reader. In our opinion, were the 
Dutch to recover their former importance, and to enter into 
a war, either by land or ſea, they muſt, in many reſpegs, 
new mode] their conſtitution, as the commencement of it 5 
too late to have a durable conſiſtency. This appears from the 
repeated neceſſities the Dutch have been under of creating a 
ſtadtholder, whoſe power is partly dictatorial, and in a great 
meaſure ſuperſedes the ordinary functions of the other go- 
vernmental departments. It is difficult to define the powers 
of this extra. conſtitutional office otherwiſe than by the exer- 
ciſe of it. When the princes of Orange held it, they com- 
manded the forces of the republic by en and land, and had 
the diſpoſal of all military commiſſions; but they were attend- 
ed by field deputies from the States General, and the council 
of ſtate, whom they were to conſult in all military opera- 
tions. The States General, notwithſtanding this, ſtill exer- 
ciſed an independent power, and though they admitted the 
ſtadtholder to be preſent at their deliberations, they refuſed 
him a vote in their reſolutions. Thus much we have thought 


proper to premiſe with regard to the civil government of the 


United Provinces. | | 
The Dutch owe their wealth to the poverty of their 
country, and to the diſadvantages of its ſituation. The taxes 
they are obliged to pay, as we have already hinted, for the 
ſupport of their ſovereignty and independency, force them 
upon habits of induſtry. They ſupply the barrenneſs and dif- 
couragements of their country's ſoil by inceſſant commerce, 
which affords a never failing nurſery of ſeamen. When 


Philip II. prohibited his Portugueze ſubjects to trade with 


them, they opened their Eaſt Indian commerce, which, with 
their fiſheries on the Britih coaſts, gave them more wealth 
than nature ever beſtowed on any people. Their ſettlement 
in Batavia is the nobleſt that any republic ever could boaſt 


of, as their governor general there is in fact a powerful mo- 


narch, but dependent upon the States General, Their Weſt 

dndian trade was formerly more conſiderable than it is at pre- 

ſent, though it is now far from being deſpicable, The | 
| | 8 | e 
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The eſtabliſhed religion of Holland is of the proteſtant caſt, 
tut by the Utrecht confederacy, each province was left at 
therty to ſettle religious points as its 1 pleaſed; ſo 
tat no country in the world can boaſt of a more free exer- 
ciſe of religion of all kinds than can be found in the United 
Provinces. If any particular ſect of proteſtants are eſtabliſned 
by law, it is that of Calviniſm. The Dutch, perhaps, are 
not the only people in the world whoſe enthuſiaſm for parti- 
cular and uſeleſs modes of faith has ſettled into a calm ac- 
uieſcence with every religion. 

After the death of the emperor Charles the Ereat, com- Antient 
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nl monly called Charlemagne, Thierri, general of Charles the Bald, hiſtory of f 
nts. was the firſt count of Holland. Under weak monarchs and Holland. 35 
ul in divided ſtates it was eaſy then for any man at the head of TM 
the an army to eſtabliſh ſovereignty, and that of Thierri com- mak 
nto menced about the year 868, but upon the moſt bloody found- 868. 11:00 
4g ation, as we are told that every man who had any authority may 
in the country was put to death to make room for Thierr:. al 
1. Us deſcendents, if he had any, were involved in wars with 1 
4 the neighbouring counts and biſhops, and we know very 47 
at little of them till the year 1052, when Holland was invaded 1062. 1 
* by thoſe neighbours. Hiſtories mention one Gertrude, wi- | | 1 
* dow of Florence, count of Holland, who governed that coun- "al 
rd try, and was the mother of a ſecond Thierr:, who eſtabliſhed * 
Ne a turbulent biſhop of Utrecht, No regular hiſtory of Holland 1 
id can be obtained later, till it fell under the dominion of the 1 
d. kouſe of Burgundy, All we know is, that the dignity of 4 
f count was hereditary, but they were obliged to ſwear to the „ 
2 preſervation of the priyileges of the barons and the people, if | 
« whoſe immunities were great, and their taxes eaſy. i 
4 By the order of ſucceſſion, which took place in the female N 
4 as well as the male line, the whole of the provinces united 


in the houſe of Burgundy ; the dukes of that family appointed 
ſtadtholders through the different diſtricts and cities of Hol- 
lard, and they acted under the power of the dukes. The 
people, on the other hand, aſſerted their antient privileges, 
one of which was that of convoking their own ftates, inde- 
pendent of the ſtadtholders, and conſequently of the houſe 
of Burgundy. This diſpute afterwards operated greatly in the 
revolution which gave Holland its liberty. | 
Guelderland, like Holland, had its counts, and Otho the Crook- and 
ed, who was of the houſe of Naſſau, was the moſt diſtin- Gaelder. 
zuiſned among them. His reign added the dutchy of Lim- ang, 
lurg to Guelderland, which was afterwards erected into a 
dutchy by the emperor Lewis of Bavaria, During his at- 
tendance on this prince, Guelderland was invaded by the 
Ligeois and the Brabanters, but he defeated them. His heirs 
male failing, the government devolved upon the females, and 
at Iaſt centered in the houſe of Egmond, who likewiſe claimed 
the dutchy of Fuliers. One of the dukes, Arnaud, after go- 
Ferjung 48 years, was confined by kis ſon Adolphus, who, by 
| Nr : means 
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means of his brother-in-law, the duke of Burgundy, was fir 
difinherited of his dutchy, but afterwards recovered it, and 
united, in his own perſon, Burgundy, Guelderland, and Zuthhyy, 
He married Mary, the heireſs of Charles duke of Burgund) 


and upon his being killed in defending Tournay, he was ſuc. 
ceeded by his ſon Charles, who had been detained fourteen years 


nn priſon by his enemies; but the emperor Charles V. em loyed 


his great power in annexing the dominions of Guelderland to 
the houſe of Auſtria. Zealand, according to ancient hiſtoriez 
though a diſtinct province before the union of Utrecht, depeng- 
ed on the counts of Holland. | 
The near connection that formerly ſubſiſted between the 
eccleſiaſtical and civil power, and the preference which the 
former obtained in the eyes of the people after ſeveral revo. 
lutions eſtabliſhed the ſovereignty of Utrecht in biſhops. /. 
librod, a Briton, was its firſt biſhop, but the Normans, thoſe 
Tavagers of Europe, demoliſhed Utrecht, and reduced its ca. 


thedral to aſhes. It was rebuilt by biſhop Baldric, a favourite 


of the emperor Otho; and, in proceſs of time, he was ſuc- 
ceeded by one, Adelbold. At this time, the ſee of Utrecht had 
three capital enemies to contend with; the emperor, who 
was often provoked by the pride and inſolence of the bi- 
ſhops, the counts of Holland, and the earls of Guelderland; 


but they ſeem to have ſucceeded in eſtabliſhing their own 


temporal as well as ſpiritual independency upon the credulity 
of the people, and their reverence for the epiſcopal function. 
In 1288, one William de Naſſau was biſhop of Utrecht, but fo 
exceſſively ignorant, that even in that ignorant age the pope 
refuſed him a bull of confirmation into his ſee, and his people 
rebelling, he was forced to diveſt himſelf of his dignity. The 
government of Utrecht, for ſome years after, ſeems to have 


been in lay hands, but {till the biſhops kept up their claim to 


the ſovereignty. About the year 1480, a prince of Baden was 
biſhop, but found himſelf fo embarraſſed in the exerciſe of 
his government that he retired to entz. He was ſucceeded 
by a baſtard of one of the dukes of Burgundy, who was, it 
ſeems, an able man and an excellent ſoldier. All this 
while a dormant title to the ſovereignty of Utrecht reſided in 
the dukes of Burgundy as counts of Holland, a title which 
was claimed by the emperor Charles V. A ſon of the count 
of Bavaria being elected biſhop of Utrecht, embroiled him- 
ſelf with the magiſtrates of Am/terdam, who carried their 
complaints before the emperor. Charles ſuffered the magi- 


_ ſtrates and the biſhop to go to war together, and the people, 


rather than ſubmit to the biſhop, after long and bloody diſ- 
putes, ſurrendered their liberties to the houſe of Auſtria; and, 
in the year 1534, Charles V. united the biſhopric of Utrecht 
to the provinces of Holland and Zealand. 

This union was of a very peculiar kind, for though all 
the four provinces were to be governed by one ſtadtholder, 


and were to be united in government, cuſtoms, and laws, 8 
| ks | each 
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eich province reſerved to itſelf municipal privileges, which 

N don created great intricacies z but in 1584, the union was 1584. 

* gnewed, and notwithſtanding all the diſadvantages under 

10 which it laboured, it became the baſis of that of the United 

= Hl 2rrvinces. 3 a 5 | 

_ The inhabitants of Frięſland are, in ancient hiſtory, famous Fri:/and, 

Jed for their love of liberty. They were conquered by Charles 

© e Great, who, as uſual, governed them by a count, who 

©, Wl vis in the Italian manner denominated a podeſta. It may be 

* neceſſary here to obſerve, that thoſe counts or podeſtas were 

th the anceſtors of many European ſovereigns. One Forteman 

he performed ſo many material ſervices to Charles, that he in a 

ne manner emancipated the Frigſſanders from their ſubjection, but 

11 they ſtill choſe to be governed by Forteman. T owards the 

year 838, they were harraſſed by the Danes and Normans, but 838. 

I made a brave ſtand for their liberties againſt the count of 

i Hilland, who was likewiſe king of the Romans, whom they 

2 killed in battle about the year 935. One of their moſt ulu- 935+ 

ad frious podeſtas was Martena, who likewiſe defeated the 

s Hillanders, and aſſerted the independency of his country. 

- WH Upon his death, Fr:e//and was torn by factions, and at laſt 

7. vas ſubdued by Albert of Bavaria. They continued long in a 

1 zinous condition, divided, and with ſcarcely the veſtige of a 

civil government among them. About the year 1417, the em- 14417. 

6 peror i Leto formed a kind of a title to the ſovereignty of 

5 Friefand, the inhabitants of which, tired out with anarchy, 

b ſubmitted to his authority. It afterwards was ſwallowed 

0 i by on houſe of Auſtria, as repreſentatives of the dukes of 

e 9. 8 | . 

he inhabitants of Overyſſel make a great figure in the an- ,___ 

: hals of liberty, and it is K Ot from them proceeded the fa- * 

4 mous Sæliuns, but this tradition is unſupported by evidence, 

f & the Saliaus ſeem to have been one of the migrating tribes 

of the Francs. Overyſſel fell under the power of Charles the 

| Great, of the houſe of Bavaria, and laſtly of the biſhops of 

: Uiricht, About the year 1028, we find it under the dominion 1028. 

. of one biſhop Barnulph, but the people were ſenſible that 

| their anceſtors had enjoyed privileges of which they were de- 

prived, and often oppoſed, and ſometimes dethroned their | 
bihops. About the year 1412, the biſhopric of Overy/ſel was 1412. 
in 2 flouriſhing condition, but in the year 1457, the people re- 1457» 
volted from their biſhop, who was a natural ſon of the houſe 

of Burgundy, and biſhop of Utrecht at the ſame time. The 

bihop, whoſe name was David, prevailed by the force of 
family intereſt, and reigned for forty years. Upon his death, 
which happened in 1497, the biſhops of Utrecht continued to 1497. 
alert their ſovereignty over Overyſſel, which fell of courſe to 
the emperor Charles V. when the bithopric of Utrecht was ceded | 
to him as count of Holland. In 1584, the inhabitants of 1584. 


Oel ſwore fidelity to his ſon Philip II. of Spain. Th 
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Groningen, The inhabitants of Groningen appear to have been the de. 

ſcendents of a Roman colony, and their government boje 

reat reſemblance to that of Rome. They fell under the ſub. 

JeEtion of the biſhop of Utrecht, but often rebelled, and the 

property of their territory became a matter of diſpute, between 

thoſe biſhops and the counts of Holland. The inhabitant; 

were ſo ſturdy that they attempted to conquer the Frie/land:; 

but the latter were 4 N by the emperor Maximilian, why 
employed Albert o 

defeated after a long and bloody war, but the Grwuns, for ſo th: 

inhabitants of Groningen are called, rather than ſubmit to a 

inferior prince, followed the fate of the other provinces, by 

bowing their necks to the yoke of the emperor Charles V. 

Omme= Adjacent to Groningen lay the country of the Ommeland;, the 

lands. inhabitants of which had very high notions of liberty, and 

were long governed by conſuls, who in power reſembled thoſe 

of antient Rome. The quarter in which they lived was called 

Fivelingo, and they were often in danger of being extermi- 

nated in their wars with the Gruns and other neighbouring 

people, in defence of their independency and freedom. The 

bills of Munſter and thoſe of Utrecht long contended for 

the ſovereignty of the Ommelands, who behaved with ſo much 

ſpirit, that at laſt they made themſelves maſters of Groningen. 

heir misfortune was, that their extreme love of liberty le 

them into anarchy, for every man was not only independent 

on another, but upon the whole. The government of Cu. 

ningen having more conſiſtency and durancy, the Ominclans 

9 — laſt 3 r 2 * © 

f e reader in our hiſtory of Germany, will find the origin 

24 of the title which the houſe of Bur al claimed over tlie 

| United Provinces, and that Philip the 2b left his ſon, 

who was afterwards the emperor Charles V. under the tutelage 

of Lewrs XII. of France. He ſucceeded to the ſovereignty of 

the Netherlands, as being the heir of his grandfather. The 

different claims of independency, which each of thoſe pro- 

vinces had, ſometimes created diſturbances, but the power 

and policy of Charles quelled all oppoſition ; and perhaps at 

the acceſſion of his ſon Philip II. the Spaniſh Provinces, {mall 

as the compaſs of their territory was, formed by far the mol 

conſiderable ſtate in Europe. Their taxes, under the houſe of 

Burgundy, were low, but their, trade was immenſe, and the 

mechanical genius of the natives rendered the Low Countri' 

the workſhop of Europe. Philip II. there poſlefled 350 walle! 

cities, with 6300 towns, all in flouriſhing circumſtances, and 

the inhabitants were in a manner devoted to the houſe of 4u/iria 

But Philip was a Spaniard, He governed by Spaniſh maxims, 

generals and miniſters. The inhabitants of the Low Countr!, 

without the leaſt diſaffection to their ſovereign, greedily imbibe 

the doctrines of the reformation, and gave ſhelter to all who 

were perſecuted on that account. This ſpirit of reformation, 


eyen in the time of Charles, was perhaps puſhed too far, al 
| | moderate 


Provinces. 


Saxony to beſiege Groningen. Albert wil 


OF THE WORLD. 
erate as he was, gave him vaſt diſquiet, but in the end he 
hid aſide all perſecuting principles. His fon Philip reſumed 
em; he ſuppreſſed many abbeys in order to erect ſeventeen 
bihoprics, which alarmed both the nobles and the people; 
and to curb them, the inquiſition was introduced. Mary 
queen of Hungary, ſiſter to the emperor, was then the gover- 
refs of the Low Countries; and eaſily foreſaw that the innova- 
tions which the erection of the new biſhoprics introduced into 
the civil government, would be productive of a revolt; but 
Philip II. was inflexible, and the power of the old nobility 
was eclipſed by that of the upſtart biſhops, who were intro- 
duced into their great council, or what we may eall their 
parliament. | ER 7 
Two great perſonages then exiſted in the Netherlands, 1/7/- 
lam-Naſſau prince of Orange, and the count of Egmond. The 
former, a favourite of the emperor Charles V. was governor 
of Utrecht, Holland, and Zealand; the latter, a native of the 
Netherlands, was governor of Flanders and Artois, The prince 


both of them enemies to Spaniſb tyranny and the inquiſition. 
The prince of Orange, who had been a hoſtage in France, for 
the execution of the treaty of Cambray, ſaw that a deep deſign 
was laid by Philip, for exterminating civil liberty, by the 
extirpation of the proteſtants. For this purpoſe, Philip had 
introduced foreign troops into the Netherlands, where he had 
made his natural ſiſter, the dutcheſs of Parma, governeſs, and 
given her for her hr miniſter, cardinal Granvel archbiſhop of 
Aecblin, a man of great, but terrible genius, and deteſted by 


the nobility. The latter deſired Philip to recal his foreign 


troops, but inſtead of complying he eſtabliſhed three councils ; 
the firſt to regulate the affairs of law- and juſtice, the ſecond 
thoſe of peace and war, and the third the revenue. When 
the dutcheſs of Parma, in 1560, came to take upon her the 


government, ſhe found the people of the Low Countries in a 


flame; and count Horn joined the prince of Orange and count 
Emmond in the oppoſition, which became ſo violent, that 


Granvel retired to Spain. He was ſucceeded in his miniſterial 


capacity by Viglius and Barlaimont, who poſſeſſed all his bad 
qualities without any of his abilities. The dutcheſs of Parma 
was naturally a wiſe moderate woman, but was obliged to 
comply with the violent meaſures of the Spaniſb court. Philip 
for ſome time ſmothered his reſentment, that he might after- 


wards | it the more dreadful vent. The prince of Orang? 


remonſtrated againſt his enforcing the decrees of the council of 
Trent in the Low Countries, and ſome reformers who had been 
ſentenced to be burnt for hereſy, had been reſcued by the 
populace. At laſt, to prevent a general revolt, count Egmond 
undertook to go to Sparn as agent for the people. He was fa- 
Yourably received by Philip, and matters were for ſome time 
kept ealy, 7 

This 


303 


Riſe of 


the oppo- 
ſition to 


the Spaniſh 
was prudent and penetrating, the count brave and open, and > 


1560. 
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304 A GENERAL HISTORY 
Tyranny This moderation, however, was diſſembled, and Phil 
and im- watching his opportunity, renewed the flames of perſecution. 
prudence by not only ordering that the decrees of the council of Try 
of Philip ſhould be received in the Netherlands, but that all hereties 
king of ſhould be burnt at the ſtake. Henry de Brederode, ſaid to hau 
Spain. been a deſcendent of the old counts of Holland, became 2 
fourth capital member in the oppoſition. "The noblemen o 
all denominations, Roman catholics as well as proteſtants; 
formed a confederacy againſt the inquiſition, and the Span 
government. They preſented their petition to the governeßz 
and ſhe informed Philip of the danger of a general revolt; hu 
the only ſatisfaction he choſe to give, was, that in timetg 
come, heretics ſhould be hanged inſtead of being burnt. The 
lower rank of people broke out into violences againſt the 
eſtabliſhed religion, which produced a raging perſecution, and 
the prince of Orange, rather than take the infernal oaths pro. 
poſed by the court of Spain againſt heretics, retired to Gy. 
many. The flames of perſecution now conſumed thouſands o 
unhappy proteſtants, and the duke of Alva, that execrable 
miniſter of ſuperſtition and deſpotiſm, was ſent, at the head o 
10,000 Spaniſb veterans, to give the finiſhing blow to the n- 
ligion and liberties of the Netherlands. The dutcheſs of 
Parma made remonſtrances againſt this meaſure, but in vain; 
and the duke of Alva, beſides having the command of the 
army, was entruſted with powers, which in fact ſupercedel 
thoſe of the governeſs. He eſtabliſhed a new tribunal of blood, 
under the direction of one Vergas, which annihilated all the 
antient liberties of the Low Countries, and murdered the per- 
ſons, or confiſcated the eſtates, of all who durſt oppofe 
Spaniſh tyranny. The dutcheſs of Parma, ſeeing that ſhe ws 
no better than a cypher under Alva, reſigned her government, 

and he ſucceeded her. | 
No ideas of cruelty can exceed the practice of Alba in hi 
government. He impriſoned, and afterwards took off ths 
heads of the counts Egmond and Horn; he proſcribed the 
prince of Orange, his family, with all the heads of the r- 
formers; and the Low Countries were filled with gibbets, whipy 
_ — for putting proteſtants to the moſt excruciatiq 
eaths. ; | 

Cruel con- "The prince of Orange, during this infernal perſecution, ws 
duct of forming a party in Germany, and even the emperor Maxim 
the duke lian interceded with his kiniman, Philip of Spain, for a relax 
of .-/vg. tion of his tyranny, but it could not be obtained. The prind 
1558, got together ſome troops in the year 1568, but they were des 
| teatcd by the Spaniards. His brother, count Lewis of Naſi 
defeated the Spaniards in Friefland, but could not purſue tit 
advantages he had obtained; and the duke of Alva muſlteriny 
all his force, was every where victorious, but cruel. i 
conduct grew fo deteſtible, that it became the common cul 
of mankind to oppoſe him. The prince of Orange raiſed a freſ 
army of 23,000 men, and challenged the duke of Aa to fg 


El 
* 
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tim at Magſtricht. The duke anſwered him by hanging his 
meſſenger, and behaved with ſo much prudence, that he found 
an opportunity of cutting off great part of the prince's army, 
which ſoon diſbanded itſelf for want of money, and he again 
retired to Germany. | 


The conduct of the duke of Alva, upon this, became, if The M. 


fible, more deteſtable than ever, being a continued ſeries of 
the moſt cruel revenge, which is as diſagreeable as it is need- 


ſeſs to deſcribe. He thought that exterior appearances had geet. 


their influence in the affairs of government, and he ordered 
his ſtatue to be erected in the market-place of Antwerp in the 
attitude of trampling under foot the liberties of the Low 
Countries. He exacted freſh and permanent taxes. They 
were denied, and the people again addreſſed the throne for re- 
lief, but obtained none. The prince of Orange, all this while, 
was concerting with the heads of the proteſtants in France 
and Germany, the means of relieving the Low Countries from 
this tyranny, which every day became more and more inſup- 
portable. By their advice he fitted out certain privateers, 
which did incredible damage to the Spanzh trade. This was 
an expedient ſuggeſted to him, as it is ſaid, by admiral Coligni, 
on account of the vaſt poverty of the Low Country prote- 
ſtants, who thereby obtained the name of Greux, or beg- 
Furs and his privateers were diſtinguiſhed by the ſame appel- 
ation. | 


Lnw Countries, very little attention was given to the public po- css. 


lice, and the neglect of the dykes occaſioned prodigious inunda- 
tions and deſtruction of every kind. In the year 1571, the in- 
habitants of the Low Countries, worn out by the repeated op- 
preſſions of Alva, ſeized upon the Briel in the iſland of Hoorn; 
and one Lumey, who commanded the prince of Orange's ſhips in 
his deſcents, deſtroyed ſome of the prieſts and their ſuperſtitions, 
They were poor, and therefore they did not ſtrictly confine 
themſelves to depredations upon the Spaniards, fo that their 
proceedings were diſowned by queen Eligabeth, who in other 
reſpects wiſhed well to their cauſe. Their taking the Briel, 
though a place of no great conſequence, gave a kind of con- 
ſiſtency to their cauſe, and was in fact the foundation of the 
glorious ſucceſſes that attended it. They defeated Be, who 
was ſent by the duke of Alva to retake it, and the Guerx by 
the prince of Orange's advice fortified it. The Grenx had 
now an object. Dordrecht, or Dort, refuſed to admit Boſſu's 
troops in their retreat. They butchered or plundered the 
inhabitants of Rotterdam, and the people of Fluſhing called 
upon Lumey to aſſiſt them againſt the Spaniards, who intend» 
ed to erect a garriſon in their town. This aſſiſtance was 
granted, and a Spaniſh engineer hanged. The duke of Me- 
dina Cæli was defeated by the Zealanders in a naval engage- 
ment, and, as is ſaid, loſt near a million of livres in the action. 
It was now evident, that the Spaniſh government was in dan- 

Vor, IX. X ger 


1571. 
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therlanders 
fit out a 


While inhumanity and oppreſſion were thus raging in the heir ſac. 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
ger of loſing all the Low Countries, by its inattention to ma. 
ritime affairs. A ſquadron of ſhips were ordered to be equipped 
at Amſterdam to ſupreſs Lumey and his Zealanders; but that 
meaſure proved too late. The prince of Orange, and Lei: 
de Naſſau, from the fruits of their privateering, had obtained 


money, with which they not only purchaſed arms and ammu- 


nition, but engaged in their cauſe many Britiſb adventurer, 
and raiſed a conſiderable body of troops in Germany. Lewis of 
Naſſau ſurprized Mons. The count de Bergues, one of his 
friends, ſeized upon ſeveral places in Overyſſel, Guelderland, 
and Frieſland. The ſpirit of revolt prevailed over all the 
cities and towns in Holland. Even the tyrannical heart of 
Alva failed him, and he ſeemed willing to mitigate the rigours 
of his government, by convoking the States General at the 


Army of Haguc. They would not truſt him, and they aſſembled at 
the prince Dort, where they furniſhed the prince of Orange with money 
of Orange. to put his army in motion. It conſiſted of 15,000 foot and 


His fuc- 
ceſſes. 


2000 horſe, and arrangements were not only made for their 
future pay, but for the future ſubſiſtence of their new formel 
government, by ſeizing all the royal revenues, and confhicat- 
ing the eſtates of thoſe who adhered to the royal cauſe, with 
all the property belonging to the church, and popery itſelf 
was now declared by the States General to be aboliſhed. The 
prince of Orange, however, had a difficult taſk to manage the 
riling ſpirit of liberty, which is always jealous ; but he acted 
with ſo much addreſs, that while he governed the reformed 
confederacy with an abſolute ſway, the members thought 
themſelves free and independent. | 

He took Ruremond, Miechlin, Oudenard and Denadermint, 
but was unable to prevent Mons from capitulating with the 
duke of Alva, who beſieged it. In the mean while, Luny 
was by the ſtates of Holland employed in reducing Amſterdan, 
which was ſtill in the hands of their enemies; but he miſcarried 
in his attempt, through his own vanity, and want of expe- 
rience in land operations. The violences committed by the 
prince of Orange's foldiers, and the horrid maſlacre of Paris 
relaxed the ſpirit of liberty and reformation in the Lv 
Countries, Alva retook. Mechlin, put the inhabitants, catho- 
lics as well as proteſtants, to the ſword, gave a looſe to all other 
exceſſes, and plundered the city to the amount of 400,000 
florins, while Dendermond, Oudenard, and other towns ſur- 
rendered in courſe. The prince of Orange was obliged to 
confine his operations to Holland and Zealand, the only pro- 
vinces which kept firm to their engagement. Frederic 
Toledo, a Spaniſh general, was employed againſt them, and he 
ſurprized the town of Maerden, where he butchered the inha- 
bitants without reſpect to age, ſex, or condition, thereby in- 
tending to intimidate thoſe of other places. From thence he 


proceeded to Amſterdam, and ſummoned Haerlem to ſurrender, 


The magiſtrates ſent out deputies to treat with Frederic, abou 


the ſurrender of the place; the prince of Orange ſent * 
„ Intg 
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into it to enable the inhabitants to defend it. When the de- 
puties returned, they were ſent priſoners to the 12 of 
Orange, who ordered their heads to be ſtruck off. he ſiege 
of Haerlem was formed by Frederic, and the place was both 
affaulted and defended with incredible obſtinacy in the depth 
of a ſevere winter. The town, at laſt, was carried through 
the perſeverance of the Spaniards, and their ſuperior know- 
edge in military affairs; nor were the cruelties and oppreſſions 
excrciſed here, equal to thoſe of the Spaniards on former like 


occaſions. 


307 


The Spaniards had every day reaſon to lament the little at- The Spas 
tention which their government had paid to maritime affairs. ird, de- 
The Zealanders, on all occaſions, defeated their fleets, with feated by 


an inferior force, under their admiral Wertx. Thoſe and ſea; 


many other mortifications induced Alva to publiſh a procla- 
mation, inviting the people to return to their duty, and con- 
taining a promiſe of pardon ; but they were ſo ſenſible of the 
faithleſs ſanguinary diſpoſition of the Spaniſh government, in- 
fluenced by religious revenge, that few or none accepted of 
the proffered clemency. Frederic of Toledo then beſieged 
Alcmar with 16, ooo men, but it was through the perſuaſion of 
the prince of Orange, though deſtitute of proviſions, nobly 
defended by 300 burghers, and 800 ſoldiers. In the mean 
while, the Zealanders took Rammektns, as the prince of Orange 
did Gertruydenberg, and the inhabitants of Amar, after ſuſ- 
taining a moſt deſperate ſiege, forced the Spaniards to raiſe it, 
and the Zealanders once more defeated a great fleet equipped by 
order of the duke of Alva, at a vaſt expence. The ſtates of 
the Spaniſß Netherlands met towards the end of the year; the 
prince of Orange, by a remonſtrance, demanded the free ex- 
erciſe of the proteſtant religian, and that all foreign troops 
ſhould be withdrawn out of the Netherlands, as their conti- 
nuance there was incompatible with the antient privileges 
of the natives. This remonſtrance was diſregarded. The 
duke of Alva reſigning his government, returned to Spain, 
and don Lewis de Requeſnes was appointed to ſucceed him in 


his government. 


Requeſnes, at firſt, affected popularity, and pulled down the victorious 
odious ſtatue of his predeceſſor, which had been erected at by land. 


Anttverp; but the court of Spain was animated by religious 
tury and deſpotiſm, while on the other hand, the Zealanders 
became enthuſiaſts for their independency. They took Middle- 
burg and the iſle of Walcheren under the prince of Orange. 
Thoſe advantages were balanced by the defeat of a large re- 
inſorcement, that was marching to the aſſiſtance of the prince, 
under his brother, prince Lewis of Naſſau, who with two 
other brothers were killed in the ation. The victory was ob- 
tained by the Spaniards, who were commanded by D* Avia, 
chiefly through the mutinous diſpoſition of the prince's troops. 
This ſpirit ſeized the Spaniſh ſoldiers in their turn; they de- 
poled their officers, and forced the city of Autiuerp to pay 
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them 400, ooo livres, while the Zealanders obtained another 


ſea- victory over the Spaniards. Requeſnes made no advantage 
of the victory he had lately acquired, and by order of his 
court, he emitted a proclamation of pardon to all who had 
taken arms, but clogged with ſuch limitations as entirely de- 
feated its intent. Reguęſnes beſieges Leyden, which was but 
ill provided for a defence. The ſiege was carried on by Valdes 
the Spaniſb commander, and is memorable for the perſeverins 
ſpirit of the beſieged, and their ſufferings ; which were ſuch. 
that they were reduced to feed on the dead bodies of their fe]. 
low citizens. When upon the point of periſhing, rather than 
yielding, they were delivered by a ſtrong ſouth-weſt wind, 
which impelled an inundation upon the works of the he. 
ſiegers and deſtroyed them, and Valdes was obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege wich loſs and ignominy. The Spaniſh ſoldiers again 


- mutinied, and after ſuffering great hardſhips, they were 


4 


Diſtreſſed 


ſtate of 
the con- 


received, upon capitulation, into winter- quarters in Brabant. 

Nothing could be more uncomfortable than the ſituation of 
the prince of Orange at this time, and nothing more magna- 
nimous than his conduct. He could, it is true, have raiſed 
men, but he had no money to pay them, and therefore was in 


federates. danger of being torn in pieces by them. He oppoſed a prince 


politic, vindictive, and perhaps, at that time, the moſt power- 


ful of any in the world. By abandoning the cauſe of liberty, 


he might have commanded his own terms; by perſevering in it 


he had nothing, in all probability, to expect, but the utter 


ruin of himſelf and his family. "The emperor of Germany 
acted the part of a mediator; and conferences were held at 
Breda, but without effect. The operations of war then re- 
commenced, and many places were taken or loſt on both 
ſides; and never was there a more raging war confined to ſo 


narrow bounds. The Spaniards had the advantage by land, 
but it was overbalanced by the prince of Orange's ſupertority 


by ſea. Requeſnes was ordered to deſtroy the ſea-ports of the 


Zealanders, and the Spaniſh general, Madragon, reduce! 


Zuriczee, and was preparing to complete the conqueſt of 
Zealand with great probability of ſucceſs. In order to ac- 
count for the deliverance of the States General at this time, 


it is neceſſary to take a ſlight view of the ſtate of Europe. 


Aﬀairs of 
the conti- 
nent. 


The emperor of Germany was cloſely connected with the 
court of Spain. The proteſtant princes of the empire were 


well diſpoſed towards the prince of Orange, and would 


have effectually aſſiſted him, if he could have paid their men. 
It is, however, but doing them juſtice to acknowledge, that 


they did him very conſiderable ſervices. The French cout 


hated the Spaniards; but hated proteſtantiſm at the ſame time. 
Their king, Henry III. was weak, poor, and bigotted, but 
many of his principal ſubjects were proteſtants, and inde- 


pendent enough to favour the cauſe of the re formed, ſo that 
Calais was opened as a kind of free port, where the Gus 


could diſpoſe of their prizcs, which were generally very = 
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Henry had a younger brother, the duke of Anjou, who like 
himſelf was needy, but ambitious. The proteſtant princes of 
the north were at war among themſelves, and could take little 
or no concern in the affairs of the Low Countries. Elizabeth, 
queen of England, was the only power to whom the revolters 
could apply with any propriety, as ſhe was herſelf a firm pro- 
teſtant. But though ſne hated the king of Spain, yet ſhe had 
ſuch high notions of royal prerogative, that in her heart ſhe 
condemned all reſiſtance to princes. Being naturally frugal, her 
ſtill more frugal miniſter, Burleigb, repreſented to her the vaſt 
expence with which her eſpouſing the cauſe of the prince of 
Orange muſt be attended, and ſhe was greatly embarraſſed at 
home, by the faction of Mary queen of Scots, who were daily 
threatening an inſurrection. | 
The confederate ſtates ſaw they could not ſubſiſt without re 
foreign aſſiſtance. They implored the protection of Elizabeth, States im- 
and the declined it; but the duke of Anjou would have gladly plore fo- 
become their head. He could contribute little or nothing to reign aſ- 
the common cauſe, and the preſervation of the ſtates at this ggance. 
time was owing to the diſtreſſes of the Spaniſb court. Philip, 
notwithſtanding the immenſe ſums he received from America, 
was ten millions in debt, without being able to pay the intereſt, 
and his troops were mutinous. Regueſnes, who kept a cloſe 
correſpondence with queen Elizabetib, and had even ordered 
her popiſh ſubjects to leave the Low Countries, demanded a 
ſupply from the provinces he governed, but without effect, 
and in the mean time Regueſnes died. The prince of Orange 
ained vaſt advantages during the confuſion his death occa- 
boned. The Spaniſb garriſons and foldiers every where. 
mutinied againſt the council of ſtate, who had taken upon 
themſelves the government. The beſt affected of the Spaniſh 
provinces, inſiſted upon the expulſion of all foreigners out of 
their countries, and declared againſt the Spaniards themſelves. 
The inhabitants of Bruſſels even arreſted the members of the 
council of ſtate, and entered into a confederacy with the pro- 
vinces of Artois, Hainault, and Flanders. Don John of 
Auſtria had been, by this time, nominated to ſucceed Re- 
_ but he was obliged to remain inactive at Luxem- 
rg. 
The new formed confederacy became fo general, that the 
chief places remaining to the Spaniards in the Low Countries, 
were Ghent, Antwerp, and Magftricht. The citadel of Ghent 0, % 
was reduced by the confederates, aſſiſted by the prince of —— 
Orange. The city of Antwerp, at that time deemed the %% 4 
richeſt and moſt flouriſhing of any in Europe, was beſieged, 8 
but a body of Spaniards who had mutinied, firſt defended it, 2 | 
and then burned and pillaged it, carrying off an incredible Pes. _ nl 
: 8 8 
booty. Thoſe outrages united the inhabitants of the Low ly 
Countries, Roman catholics and proteſtants, in a common 
cauſe; and the wiſe prince of Orange perſuaded them to enter 
into the pacification of Ghent, as it was called, by which all 
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the provinces united themſelves in the ſame confederacy with 

Holland and Zealand, and agreed in the expulſion of foreign 

troops, and in their demands for recovering the privileges 

they held under the houſe of Burgundy, As to matters of re. 

ligion, they were to be ſettled by a future meeting of the 

States General; but in the mean while, the execution of all 

the duke of Alva's rigorous edits was to be ſuſpended, 

This glorious effort for public liberty awakened the attention 

of the powers of Europe. The French court ſeemed to be in- 

clinable to undertake the protection of the confederates, but 

their deſigns were ſo artfully counterworked by queen Eliza 

beth, that the negotiation came to nothing. T hat great prin- 

ceſs thought, that if the new confederacy could not eſtabliſh 

its own independency, it was of far greater benefit to England, 

that the ſovereignty of the Netherlands ſhould remain in the 

hands of the Spaniards, than in thoſe of the French. Her 

They are conduct on this occaſion was very particular. She inſiſted 

befriend- upon the confederates, or the Council of States, as it was 

ed by called, not throwing themſelves under the protection of any 

gueen foreign power, and at the ſame time ſhe applied, by her am- 

£1:28:th, baſſador, at the court of Spain, and to Don Jobn, for a con- 

ceſſion of all that the council of the ſtates had demanded, 

This conduct had wonderful effects, when backed by a loan 

of 20,000 l. which ſhe advanced to D'Aubigni, the ambaſſador 

from the States General, They agreed to put their intereſts in 

her hands, and they even deſired her to mediate for them at 

the court of Spain. Don John, at this time, had a ſecret de- 

ſign of marrying the queen of Scots, then a priſoner in Eng- 

land, and thereby ſucceeding to both crowns. He thought 

that the pacification of the Low Countries, would leave him at 

liberty to employ the forces of Spain in compaſſing this ar- 

duous deſign, and he accordingly perſuaded that court to offer 

to the States General, two of the chief terms they demanded, 

which conſiſted in confirming the pacification of Ghent, and 

the withdrawing of foreign troops out of the Netherland:. 

The majority of the States General accepted of thoſe condi- 

tions, and à pacification was concluded and proclaimed at 

1577. Bruſſels and Autwerp, on the 17th of February, 1577, by the 
title of the Perpetual Edict. : 

who is Though this pacification had great effects in reſtoring 

alarmed. tranquillity and commerce in all the Roman catholic cities 

; and provinces of the Netherlands, yet it alarmed queen Hl. 

zabeth, though ſhe advanced 20,000 J. to Don John to enable 

him to fend the Spari/b troops out of the .provinces. The 

artful prince of Orange ſaw that he could not be ſupported 

from France without rendering himſelf a cypher ; while, at 

the ſame time, the court of Spain offered to the prince of 

Orange any terms he could propoſe. That great man not 

only was a ſincere friend to liberty and proteſtantiſm, but 

giſtruſted the Spaniſb profeſſions, and now threw himſelf and 

his cauſe entirely upon the protection of Elizabeth. Though 
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be and the ſtates of Holland and Zealand had never agreed to 
the perpetual edict, yet for ſome time after it paſſed he lived 
on ſo good a footing with the Spanzards, that he diſcovered the 
reat ſecret of Don John's intended marriage with the queen 
of Scots, which he communicated to queen Elizabeth. This 
rivetted his intereſt with her, and they jointly contrived to 
render the perpetual edict void. The ſtates.complained that 
it had not re-eſtabliſhed them in their antient privileges ; that 
the confirmation of the pacification of Ghent was clogged 
with conditions that rendered it precarious ; that no care 
had been taken to oblige the Spaniards to refund the immenſe 
ſums they had acquired by the plunder and ruin of the Ne- 
therlands ; and that the beſt friends of liberty, the prince of 
Orange himſelf particularly, remained ſtill diſpoſſeſſed of their 
properties. At the ſame time they made thoſe repreſenta- 
tions, they agreed to the other articles that were favourable 
to Elizabeth's views. | 
Don John was at little pains to anſwer, either by his writ- Don John 
ings or his conduct, thoſe remonſtrances, and through a va- follows 
riety of cauſes that are foreign to this part of our hiſtory, he violent 
found that he could compaſs none of his views unleſs he mealures. 
could perſuade the court of Spain to violent meaſures. In the 
mean while, the inhabitants of the provinces ſaw that his 
truſt was entirely in the Spaniards. Mutual animoſities ſuc- 
ceeded. Don John found that the States General never could 
be brought to be ſubſervient to the great point of his ambi- 
tion, his marriage, and he ſeized the citadel of Namur, where 
he fortified himſelf. The prince of Orange fomented the 
difference, and the breach became irreconcileable. The 
wider it grew, the higher did the prince of Orange's cre- 
dit become with the States General. Philip and Don fohn, 
by their conduct, diſavowed the perpetual edict, and ordered 
H§haniſb troops to re-enter the provinces, while the prince of 
Orange was triumphantly received in Breda, Antwerp, and 
Bruſjels. He was then choſen governor of Brabant, and pre- 
ſident of a new council of ſtate that was formed. He was 
oppoſed by the duke D' Archot, governor of Flanders, a noble- 
man of great property in the Netherlands, and one who hated 
the tyranny of Spain, but not its government. The prince 
demoliſhed the caſtle of Antwerp, and ſome other forts in 
the Netherlands, which the Archet faction found fault with, 
and called in Matibias, urchduke of Auſtria, to be their go- The arche 
vernor. This was not done without the privity of Eligaleih, dake 
and even of the prince of Orange, who ſeemed to be fo for- Mars hig- 
ward in the intereſt of Matthias, that he was choſen his lieu- called i: 
tenant upon his reſigning the goyernment or rutwardſhip of the Te 
Brabant, which was conferred upon Matthias. This diſap- Caan. s. 
pointed the duke D'Archot, who endeavoured to extend his 
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Intereſt in the Low Countries, but was impriſoned by the po- 
pulace of Ghent, and releaſed through the interpolition of the 
prince of Orange, who thereby removed ail juipicion of his 
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being actuated by any other motive than zeal for public Ji. 
berty. The archduke Matthias was a youth of 20 years of 
age, and equally ſupported by the Orange as the Archot party; 
but the former, being proteſtant, obtained vaſt advantages 
over the latter, who continued to be Roman catholic. A pro- 
clamation was publiſhed, diveſting Don John of his govern. 
ment, and laying his adherents under a kind of proſcription. 
Both parties concurred in promoting the grandeur of the 
archd S wy becauſe each was in hopes to engroſs his power, 
being of himſelf no better than a cypher. 

The duke of Archot, however, had ſuch a regard for public 
liberty, notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of the Orange party, 
that he agreed to a formal deputation ſent to Elizabeth to fol. 
licit her aſſiſtance, and to renew a convention between the 
catholic and proteſtant revolters, renewing the pacification 
of Ghent, and their engagements to ſupport their privileges, 
On the 18th of January, 1578, the archduke was received 
into Bruſſels as the governor of the United Provinces, whoſe 
deputies apologized to the emperor and the king of Spain for 
their conduct, and repreſented Don John as being the cauſe 
of their revolt. The latter, on the other hand, vindicated 
himſelf ſo well according to the deſpotic _ maxims of 
government, that orders were iſſued for aſſembling a large 
army, and once more reducing the rebels by force. To break 
this ſtorm, the States General tent the marquis of Hautree and 
Adolph Metkirk as their deputies to Elizabeth, and to ſollicit 
from her the loan of 100,000/. which ſhe granted them on 
their engaging to repay it in eight months, and binding cer- 
tain towns for the ſame. A treaty was likewiſe concluded 
of the utmoſt importance between the States and her; the 
ſubſtance of which, as it is not to be found in the common 


hiſtories of the Low Countries, we ſhall here give. By the 


firſt article, the treaties between England and the houſe of 


| Burgundy are to remain in full force, without any other al- 


teration than ſhall ſeem good to the contracting parties. 2. 
The States are to conclude nothing definitive, either as to 


peace or war, without the conſent of the queen or her reſi- 


dent. 3. If the queen is attacked, the States are obliged to 
furniſh her with the ſame aſſiſtance of troops with which ſhe 
engages to furnith them. 4. The queen is to be arbitreſs 0! 
all differences that may ariſe among the States. 5. If the 
queen ſhall fit out a flect for the ſafeguard of the ſea, the 
States ſhall be obliged to furniſh 40 ſhips of a reaſonable bur- 
then each (none under 40 tons) with proportionable crews 
and proviſions. 
traitors and fugitives after they are duly declared to be ſuch. 
7. The Srates are to make no league with any foreign prince 
without Elizabeth's approbation, and without comprehending 
her if ſhe ſnall think proper. 8. All the future governors oi 
the States are to confirm the preſent articles. 9. If the 


ſtates ſhall center into any tranſaction with his catholic ma- 


jeft;9 


6. The States are to harbour no £121/jv - 
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*fty, they are to produce his ratification of the preſent trea 
4 Fa of it as the queen ſhall think proper. 1 


Though no mention is made in the above treaty of the Operati- 
number of men which it ſtipulated to furniſh to the States ons of the 
Ceneral, yet we learn from Cambden, that it was to conſiſt of war in 
co foot and 1,000 horſe, commanded by an Engliſh gene- the Loey 
ral, who was to be admitted to fit in their council of ſtate. Countries. 


Philip continued to be diſtreſſed for money, and Elizabeth 
ſent him a laboured apology for her conduct, in which ſhe 
loaded Don Fohn with the breach of the pacification. Philip, 
without paying any attention to this —— expedited freſh 
orders for the march of his army out of Italy to the Nether- 
lud, under the command of the prince of Parma, the great- 
et general of his age; and his troops were worthy of ſuch a 
Jeader, being 16,000 foot and 2,000 horſe, all of them veterans 
and inured to victory. Don John, of himſelf, was a man of 
eminent abilities in the field as well as the cabinet; and by 
the aſſiſtance of 4 or 5,000 Germans had made a ſurprizing 
ſtand in the provinces of Luxembourg and Namur, which till 
continued faithful to Philip againſt the confederates. The 
face of affairs was again changed; though it was in the depth 
of winter, he declared war againſt the confederates. The 
prince of Orange in vain endeavoured to quicken the reſolu- 
tions and the natural phlegm of the Dutch; but before they 
came to any effectual determination, Don John took Gem- 
bhurs, and diſperſed the army of the confederates, conſiſting 
of 10,000 foot and 5,000 horſe, under Coigny, a Frenchman, 
and one Balfour, a Scotchman. Louvain and Bovines were next 
reduced; and the garriſon of Sichem, after it was ſtormed by 
the prince of Parma, was put to the ſword. Digſt, Archot, 
Tillemont, and Louve ſubmitted without reſiſtance, but Melle 
obtained an honourable capitulation. Don Fohn then reduced 
Limburg and Philipville, to ſecure his communication with the 
Haniards. Amſterdam, to compenſate for thoſe loſſes, declared 
for the States, upon a capitulation, which was broken by the 
- of the proteſtants, who drove the Roman catholics out of 
that city, 


Philip offered various terms of accommodation, but they were The con- 
mixed with ſo much Spaniſb haughtineſs, that, though backed federates 
by the emperor, they were rejected; and the States, ſenſible reject the 
of the inconveniences of their conſtitution, inveſted the arch- Span; 
duke, the prince of Orange, and the council, with a power terms of 
of raiſing what troops they thought proper for their defence. accommo- 
In Guelderland, John of Nefſau, brother to the prince of dation. 


Orange, was choſen governor, and he ſoon expelled the popiſh 
faction, which was very powerful in that province. In Gro— 
nungen, Bylly, a Portugueze, and a partizan of Spain, was go- 
vernor, and put to the torture one Stella, a deputy from the 
Stares General, who was ſent to adviſe him to ſign the pa- 
cifcation of Ghent. Stella behaved with an amazing tortitude, 
and the people of the province expelled Byliy. | Ty | 

| | he 
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The reader muſt be informed that many Roman catholicg 
as well as proteſtants were active in thoſe revolutions, which 
were not always attended by a juſtifiable conduct on the part of 
the revolters. After their acceſſion to the common cauſe 
the catholics grew jealous of the great number of protec}. 
ants who repaired to the Netherlands, and were even favoured 
by the prince of Orange, who thereby became ſuſpected of 
* His principle of conduct was to unite the friends of 

iberty, without regard to their religious differences; but the 
| Malloons, for ſo the Roman catholics were called, ſucceeded 
who in inviting the duke of Anjou to be their protector, in the 
chooſe the room of archduke Matthias, who was now become con- 
duke of temptible. The duke appeared in the Netherlands at the 
Auen for head of a moſt wretched army, and on the 13th of Aug 
their go- he was choſen defender of the liberties of the Netherland;, 2 
vernor, ſtep which the prince of Orange winked at for patriotic con- 

ſiderations. Anjou was to maintain, during the war, 10,009 

foot and 2,000 horſe, to be paid by the States; but if the war 


laſted above three months, he was to pay 5,000 foot and 500 


horſe out of his own pocket. In other reſpects the duke was 

a dupe to ambition and vanity, for he was to have no ſolid 

advantage but what he was to purchaſe on the point of his 

ſword, and even that was to depend upon the will or caprice 

of the States. This policy had been concerted between queen 

Elizabeth and the prince of Orange, who were equally averſe 

to the prince's authority. Elizabeth even went ſo far as to 

throw out her own perſon as a bait, by, in a manner, offering 

| herſelf in marriage, that ſhe might induce him to deſiſt from 

his purſuits in the Low Countries, Caſimir, a German prince 

of the Palatine family, had been prevailed upon by her to 

levy ſome troops for the aſſiſtance of the revolters, and was 

upon his march to the Netherlands. Don John had refuſed to 

agree to a ceſſation of arms which Elizabeth had ſollicited, 

| and had even hanged an Engliſoman of quality on a ſuſpicion 
of his being a ſpy. | | 

Thebattile The name of the archduke Matthias was ſtill made uſe of 

of Rena- as commander in chief of the troops of the Netherlands, which 

nant, lay encamped near Remanant. Don John reſolved to attack 

him before they could be joined by the duke of Anjou, Caſimir, 

or another body of Germans who had advanced as far as Nin 

guen. The prince of Parma made ſome objections to the at- 

| tack, but it was carried in the council of war, and indeed 

upon very ſound principles. "The archduke's army, which 

was commanded by count Maximilian, an old experienced 

officer, muſt have been cut in pieces had it not been for the 

intrepidity of the Eng/i/h, and the Scots in Engliſh pay, wid 

had been ſent over by Elizabeth; and though but 3,000, prel- 

ſed the Spaniſh veterans ſo hard, that it required all the abili- 

ties of the prince of Parma to bring them off, and prevent 

their being entirely cut in pieces. | 1 
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ſt muſt be acknowledged, whatever praiſe may be due to State of 
Elizabeth for aſſiſting the Dutch at this time, that the prince the con- 
of Orange was the only 1 perſonage who ſeems to have federacy. 


ated upon principle. Elizabeth ſtill kept terms with the 
court of Spain, and even denied that the Engliſb and Scots 
who fought in the battle of Remanant were in her pay. She 
had given Caſimir hopes of ſucceeding the archduke in his go- 
ernment, but both Caſimir and Anjou ſeeing as yet no vacancy 
in the command of the army, ſtood aloof; the former on pre- 
tence of ſecuring his retreat, and the latter to pay off his 
ſoldiers. Thoſe eventual proceedings had almoſt ruined the 
affairs of the confederates. Caſimir complained that he had 
deen deceived, and retired towards Ghent, and the duke of 
frjou publickly accuſed him of being his rival. The court 
of France, like Elizabeth, denied having any connections with 
the prince of Orange or the confederates, and the States Ge- 
era were jealous of all their friends, though their ſafety de- 
pended upon their aſſiſtance. Such was the diſtracted ſtate of 
the affairs of the Low Countries when Don John died, and his 


government, both civil and military, devolved upon the duke 


of Parma. | 
The internal affairs of Spain prevented ry from ſending 
the duke proper reinforcements, nor indeed did he conſider 


himſelf ſo much intereſted for the duke as he had been for 


Din John. The army of the confederates, though vaſtly ſu- 
perior in numbers, was weak and inactive through the jealou- 
ſies and diſputes that prevailed among the commanders. Go 


mir's army amounted to 7000 horſe and 8000 foot, a force that 


the prince of Orange and the States General thought dangerous 
for their public liberty, and therefore gave them no counte- 
nance. Caſimir had no money, and in February, 1579, he 
went over to England, where he was magnificently com- 
plimented and treated by Elizabeth; but during his abſence 


his troops diſbanded themſelves, and were by the duke of 


Parma ſuffered to return home. In the mean while, the 
prince of Orange ſaw with grief the diſtreſſed ſtate of the 
confederacy, and found only ſeven provinces firm to the prin- 
eiples of their union; theſe were Ho land, Zealand, Utrecht, 


1579s 


Friefland, Groningen, gore", and Guelderland. He called Union of 
their deputies together at Utrecht, and here the famous union Utrech!, 


wiich goes under the name of that city was formed. "This 
treaty was a kind of a renovation of the original union. It 
preſerved the {ſpirit of the pacification of Ghent, but the par- 
ties entered into ſtricter bonds of amity. All the ſeven pro- 
vinces, though each retained its own privileges and forms of 
government, were to be conſidered only as one in a federal 
capacity, and each was to concur in ſupporting the independ- 
ency of another, and of the whole. Their frontier towns 
were to be fortified at their joint expence. Their public mo- 
nies and alliances were to be in common; liberty of religion 
Vas to be exerciſed according to former edicts. The inhabi- 
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tants from 18 to 60 were to be taught the uſe of arms: f. 
aſlembly of the Stales were to be held in a conſtitutional man. 
ner; and if the States General could not agree in che interpre 
tation of the articles, it was to be referred to the Stadtholder 
the prince of Orange. | 
Elizabeth of Engiaud had been attacked by the king 9 
Spain in Ireland, and this determined her to embark more 
heartily than ever in ſupport of the confederates. She fen 
over Daviſon, one of her ſervants, to ſoften the Gh2»t9;;, who 
were too rigid againſt the papiſts, and with other healing pg. 
Elizabeth poſitions for the common cauſe. She advanced a conſiderable 
befricnds ſum of money to the Szates, upon the jewels of the houſe 9 
it, Burgundy, which Daviſon brought over with him, and there. 
by freed them from the neceſſity of agreeing to a diſadyan. 
tageous peace, which the emperor was then mediating at 
Cologne, The cities of Ghent, Nimeguen, Arnheim, Leeward 
Venlo, Ypres, Antwerp, Breda, and Bruges, acceded to the 
union of Utrecht, as did many other towns, and perſons q 
great property. The Walloons, or catholic part of the Lny 
Countries, remonſtrated againſt this union, but without enter 
ing upon hoſtilities. Philip, who was now intent upon the 
. conqueſt of Portugal, endeavoured, by the moſt megnifcent 
promiſes, to bring over the prince of Orange, but he remains 
ed firm to his engagements, though greatly embarraſſed by the 
internal diſquiets of the G 75:5, and ſome other confederate 
cities; but he could not reconcile the catholics, either to his 
religion or principles. The duke of Parma took Marſien, by 
aſſault, and to ſhew that the court of Spain had not receded 
from any of its bloody principles, the governor was hanged, 
and 45 of its braveſt citizens were put to death by tortures, 
La Noue, who commanded the army of the States, was forc- 
ed by the duke of Parma to retire under the cannon of An- 
werp. The duke then beſieged Magſtricht, which was taken, 
though defended by one Sebaſtian Tappin, a brave Lorraine, 
with ſo much intrepidity, 2s procured him the unuſual favour 
from the duke, of being exempted from the general maſlacre, 
that attended the taking of the city. 

The great genius of the duke of Parma reduced the affairs 
of the confederates, at this time, to a moſt deplorable con- 
dition, but they were ſomewhat retrieved by a fit of ilInels 
into which he was threwn by his own fatigue. When her. 
covered, he found himſelf in circumſtances ſimilar to thoſe d 
the States. His troops were unpaid, and conſequently multi- 
nous. By his treaty with the J/alloons, he was obliged to di 
miſs his foreign ſoldiers, and he could not truſt the nate 
He deſired to reſign his command; but that favour was denieb 
him. As to the States, they had now no other reſource but thei 
own intrepidity and determined reſolution to ſuffer every e 
tremity, rather than again ſubmit to Spaniſb tyranny. 
prince of Orange endeavoured to animate them, and ſuccoecel 
10 far, that in the beginning of the vear 1580, the United Pi 
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res choſe for their ſovereign Francis Hercules de Valois, duke | it 
man ef Alengen and Anjou. This ſtep was greatly owing to the Ip 
pre ſorwardneſs of a marriage treaty then in agitation, between the . i 
Ader duke and queen Elizabeth, The duke's ſovereignty did not, The du e 47 
however, abridge the prince of Oranges power, as Stadtholder of Aijcu 1 
8 of Holland and Zealand, and indeed that great man laid his creted 
more ſchemes with fo much foreſight and juſtice, both to himſelf duke of 
ſoon and the cauſe of liberty, that the duke's ſovereignty over the Brabant. \ 
wich Nerberlands was no better than nominal. The moderation of 4 
pro. the archduke Matthias, was equal to the policy of the prince; i 
rab! for finding himſelf unſupported, he quietly reſigned the go- } 
ſe of vernment with the approbation of the States, who applauded | 
ere i the equanimity and prudence of his conduct. The king of Spain 2 
van: now offered 25,000 crowns, to any who would bring him the 97 
- prince of Orange's head, and his proclamation was anſwered HH 
by order of the prince, in terms which ſhewed, that there was 1 
the now an end of all decorum between them. = 1 
$ 0 In the beginning of the year 1581, the magiſtracy of Bruſſels 1581. 1 ö 
Lao baniſhed the monks and popiſh clergy from their city. Both War an 145 
r xrmics in the Netherlands were mutinous for want of pay; but the Ne- 70 
e the confederates generals durſt not imitate the conduct of the % 9 
ent duke of Parma, who ſuffered his ſoldiers to live on free continued. i 
an- quarters. He endeavoured to corrupt the. Zealanders ; they 9 


took his money, but betrayed his ſecret to the prince of 
Orange; and he reduced Nivelle and Conde. On the 26th of 
Jul, the States General publiſhed a writing, which they en- 
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br titled, The Abdication of Philip king of Spain, whereby they „ 
deu excluded him from all authority over the Netherlands. The 1 
ed, duke of Parma anſwered this paper, which was well penned, „ 
res by blocking up Cambray; but it was relieved by the duke of Wl 


ou, who forced the duke of Parma to retire to Bouchain. 


The States prefled Anjou to march to Flanders. He was unable, oſt > 
en he had no money to pay his troops, who daily deſerted ; and 6 
wr, he embarked for England upon the promiſing, but romantic, 


ſcheme of marrying queen #/izabeth, During his abſence, the 
confederates ſuffered greatly. The prince of Parma beſteged 

Trurnay, which capitulated on the 29th of November, and the 

Haniſh general, *- 267 wh defeated the confederate army in 
Friffand, which however did not ſuffer greatly. The prince 

of Eſpinoi, one of the contederates, reduced St. Guilgin, and | 
in February 1582, the duke of Aujou arrived at Antwerp, where 582. 
be was inaugurated, as duke of Brabant, by the prince of 

range, with unuſual ſplendour. 

The proſcription iſſued, and a reward offered, by Philip, Attempt 
for the prince of Orange's life, were not without their effects. on the 
A Biſcayen, one Gaſpar Anal?ra, was encouraged by a Domi- prince of 
can, to whom he confelied himſelf, to employ one of his do- Orange's 
meſtics, in aſſaſſinating the prince of Orange while he reſidedlife. 

at the caſtle of Antwerp. Ihe murderer diſcharged a piſtol and 
wounded the prince behin.i the car, but was killed by the 

Prince's attendants, and the Dominican was hanged ; but we 
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know nothing farther with regard to this plot. Norris, at this 
time, commanded the Engliſb troops in the Netherlands, The 


An inac- 
tive cam- 
paign. 


* 


The States 
jealous of 
the duke 

of Aron, 
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count of Reneberg beſieged Steenwick in 1 but he wa; de 
beat by Norris, and the ſiege was raiſed. The proud impe. b. 
rious behaviour of Norris diſguſted the Enghfh, many of whom Wl ou 
left him, and he was, in his turn, beat by Verdugo. Mer MM i 
had ſtill 1500 foot and 3oo horſe left, and though attacked by WY 10: 
the duke of Parma in perſon, he made a glorious retreat under WM ho! 
the walls of Ghent. = 7 
The duke of Parma, to the eternal reproach of his memory, of 
ſeems not to have been ignorant beforehand, of the attempt por 
upon the prince of Orange's life; and at the time it was made, Wi bot 
he wrote circular letters to the confederate allies, in a train that ; 
ſhewed that he imagined it had taken effect. On the 25d cee 
July he took Oudenarde, notwithſtanding all the efforts of the bn 
duke of Anjou, who, about the ſame time, ſurprized Ah, wh 
Anjou's infantry was commanded by the count de Rochfört, who WM ob! 
was encamped under the walls of Ghent; nor could the duke on 
of Parma bring them to a general engagement. It is hard to WW pro 
figure a more deſpicable appearance than both armies, at this WM / 
time, made in the nn That of the duke of Pam am. 
was employed in garriſoning places he ſuſpected; nor could he tak 
bring above 4000 men to the field; but he had the addreſs to Wi but 
prevail with the Walloons, to readmit the Spaniſb troops into iſ the 
the Netherlands, conſiſting of 5000 Spaniards and 4000 1talians, nd 
The confederates had no money but what they received fron WWreti 
Elizabeth, and they engaged 4000 Swiſs and a body of Frey WW ur 
in their pay; but nothing of any great conſequence was face 
done this campaign; the auxiliaries on both fides arriving With 
ſo late, that they immediately went into winter-quarters. Ghe 
On the firſt of July, this year, the Spaniſh court cxhibited a p. 
freſh ſpecimen of its murderous diſpoſition, in a conſpiracy Per 
that was formed at Bruges, againſt the lives of the duke of hr 
and the princes of Orange and Eſpinoz, When the plotters Wn t 
were ſeized and tortured, they laid the blame upon the duke m 
of Parma. Hiſtorical juſtice, however, obliges us to obſerve, bim 
that we are to give no great credit either to confeſſions extorted imat 
by the rack, or to the report of ſuch confeſſions. A ſhort tine Mair 
diſcovered, that queen Elizabeth and the prince of 9 * Wh 
were acting a part unknown to the reſt of Europe. Henry Il. Nie, 
of France, privately diſcouraged his brother in his attempt in aaf 
the Netherlands. The prince of Orange, by Elizaletb's d Tbe 
rection, had rendered the States jealous of him; and at la, ihe | 
he found himſelf obliged to rely upon the caſual ſupport of - 


who ſeizes 
many 
places, 


French adventurers, who, captivated by his ſounding titles d 
duke of Brabant and Flanders, had followed his fortunes. He 
could no longer maintain them without ſome fixed revenue. 
The queen-mother of France, who governed that kingdom, 
informed him, that he was to expect no further ahftance 
from his brother ; and he refolved upon a blow which {hou! 
make him an actual and independent ſovereign. He employa 


the French troops in ſeizing Dunkirk, St. Vinox, Dizmupar, 


The nd Vilvorde; the States having made difficulty of admitting 
was BM the French into thoſe garriſons, In other places he failed, and 
ape. WM izving undertaken Antwerp in perion, his troops were driven 
nom out of it by the prince of Orange and the burghers, with the 
grit bs of 1500 men killed and taken priſoners. This was a fa- 
aby rourable circumſtance for the duke of Parma, as the States, 


nder however they diflembled the matter, never afterwards cor- 
Wl cially truſted the duke of Anjou. They applied to the prince 
ory, i of Crange for advice; he privately counſelled them to tem- 
potize; but to ſtand on their own footing, and to bid defiance 
ade, both to the French and Spaniards. | 
The duke of Anjou threw out to his brother the bait of ſuc- but is 
| of WM cecding him, as duke of Brabant and Flanders, and it had obliged 


tue forme effect, W as the duke had ſurprized Eyndoven, to quit his 


% WW which had been beſicged for three months, and was now govern- 


ro obliged to ſurrender for want of proviſions. The French pri- ment. 
uke boners at Autruerp were releaſed; and the French gave up the 
| to WW property of the Flemiſh merchants in France, with the towns 
this of /1/vorde, Dendermonde, and St. Vinox. In ſhort, a mutual 
m amncfty, between the French and the States, ſeemed now to 


take place. The marſhal Biron commanded the French army; 
but though he obtained ſome advantages, he was defeated by 
the duke of Parma near Bergen-op-zoom. The duke of Aujou, 
finding his ſovereignty not only nominal but unſupported, 
retired to France; and the duke of Parma retook Dunkirh, 


om 
chnet, Newport, St. Vinox, Dixmuyde, and Menin. Thoſe 
rs WW ſuccefles of the duke of Parma were the more alarming, as 
inge prince of Orange in the year 1584, was obliged to quit 1584. 


Ghent, whoſe magiſtracy declared for the Spaniards; but were 
reprefſed, when ready to deliver up the city to the duke of 
Parma, by a ſeaſonable ſupply of troops from Antwerp and 
brufſels, The prince of Orange continued firm, but ſingular, 
in the cauſe of liberty. He had married a daughter of the 


ke WW iamous admiral Coligni for a fourth wife. The States thought 
lim too much attached to the French intereſt to truſt him; and 
el WY imagined, perhaps not entirely without foundation, that he 


apired to the Stadtholderſhip of all the revolted provinces, 
What the event might have been, had he been ſpared to longer Death of 


l. le, is hard to ſay ; but he was murdered by the piſtol of an the prince 
n Wilafiin enthuſiaſt, one Bolthazor Gerard, or Guion, at Delph. of Orange, 


he murderer was one of the prince's domeſtics. He accuſed and the 
the prince of Parma upon the rack, of being acceſſory to the duke of 
aſſaffination; but he appears to have been inſane. About the Au. 
Jame time died the duke of Anjou, partly through chagrin, and 

partly through intemperance. | 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 


The Hiſtory of the UNITED Provinces 


E he E cauſe of public liberty ſuffered greatly by the lo 
the prince of Orange. If he had a fault while line 
was that of being too wit wa 7 and not ſufficiently communi. 
cative ; for by his immature death, none was found who waz! 
in the ſecret of the mighty deſigns he certainly had in view 
His ſon, prince Maurice, though but eighteen years of are, 


Maurice of was choſen Stadtholder of Holland and Zealand, and though 


Orange 
choſen 
Stadt- 
holder of 
Holland 
and Zea- 
laud. 


State of 


his revenue, as ſuch, could not furniſh him with a decent equi- 
page as a private nobleman, yet he was to take the field apainf 
the duke of Parma. All his efforts *and thoſe of his friends 
mult have been in vain, had not the people been animated hy 
an enthuſiaſm of deteſtation at his father's murderers, Utredy, 
Guelderland, and Overyſſel, followed the example of Zzland 
and Holland, and the union of Utrecht was renewed with 2 
ſpirit that the pangs of deſpairing liberty alone could dictate, 
The duke of Parma took advantage of the prince of Orange 
death, by reducing ſeveral places, and cutting off the communi. 
cation between mrs and Holland, and forming the ſiege of 
that city. In Ocklober, after taking Dunkirk, he formed th 
ſtupendous project of building a bridge over the Schelde, and 
the Engliſh troops who had garrifoned Als? entered into his 
ſervice. Preparations were made for the ſiege of Antwerp, but in 
the mean time, the citizens of Ghent, intimidated by the duke' 


. vigour, admitted a Spaniſh garriſon on the 17th of September, 
Ihe Antwerpers made a noble defence, and it coſt the duke {even 


monihs to perfect his bridge. It appears as if he had ſecretly 
correſponded with a party of the citizens, who counteractel 
all that their governor, Aldegonde, propoſed for their defence, 
The Zcalanders attempted to relieve the city, but in vain; and 
by means of the bridge already mentioned, the duke of Panm 
again reduced Antwerp to the obedience of the Sanißb crown, 
The behaviour of the Netherlanders, on this occaſion, gives Us 
lively ideas of their ſentiments and manners. "Though era, 
perated almoſt to frenzy againſt the Spaniards, yet they refuſe 
to advance the money, that could have enabled their engineets 
to have deſtroyed the bridge, and it was thought that the city 
of Amſterdam was by no means inclined to prevent ſuch a rijal 
as Antwerp, from falling under a deſpotic government, whidl 
muſt cruſh its commerce. 

In this deplorable ſtate of the confederates, Henry III. d 


the armies France offered them his aſſiſtance, but they applied to Elma 
in the Ne- beth. It appears from the ſtate papers of that time, that tif 


therlands. 


Spaniſh force, beſides garriſons, were 3000 foot, and 23 col 
panies of horſe quartered in Cueldres; 5000 horſe and fol 


who lay in or near Antwerp; 3900 about Ghent, and 599 
3 pos wels 
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re employed in the ſiege of Dermont. To oppoſe this great 
= oy States General had in the field no more than 5 
bot with 2500 horſe, who lay near Zutphen, with zeoo Ger- 
nan foot, and 400 horſe, whom they had hired. The deputies 
whom the States employed with Elizabeth, were De Gryce 
and Ortel; and they offered to raiſe 330,000 florins monthly, 
13 follows, Brabant, 60,009 ; Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht, 
200,000; Frize, 36,000; Gueldres and 2 30,000. 
dome have ſaid, though improbably, that Elizabeth was offer- 
el the ſovereignty of the Low Countries; but had that been the 
caſe, ſhe certainly would have embraced it. When the pro- 
polal of affiſtance was laid before her, ſhe inſtantly ſaw the 
expediency of preventing the States from ſinking under the 
power of Spain. She ſent over Daviſon, an able and a truſty 
miniſter, to countermine Adegonde, who was inclined to the 
Sanſh intereſt, and inſtead of furniſhing the States with 4000 
foot and 400 horſe, which they demanded, to offer them 
rooo foot and 1000 horſe. The conditions were, That 
« Brill and Fluſhing ſhoulò be immediately put into her hands, 
together with ſome other principal town in each province, 
at her choice at any time, when ſhe ſhould thereafter de- 
mand the ſame.” | 

Daviſon had various other inſtructions, which manifeſt the 


prodigious abilities of his miſtreſs for government. The Eng- > 


4% governors of the cautionary towns, were to have no con- 
cern with their civil government, and the inhabitants were 
even to have ſome preferable advantages in their trade with 
England. Daviſon at the ſame time declared, that the queen was 
reſolved to ſend over an Engliſb nobleman, to heal the wounds 
which their government had received by their animoſities, and 
at laſt the bargain, which was ſtruck, was in ſubſtance as fol- 


lows: ** That Elizabeth was to ſend over 5000 foot and rooo Its terms. 


* horſe, under an Engliſh general, and to pay them during 
the war, but to be repaid as ſoon as the peace could be 
* ſettled. That in the mean while, F/u/h:ng, and the caſtle of 
* Ramekins in Wacheren, and the ifle of Brill, with the city 
* and two forts, were to be delivered into the queen's hands 
for caution. That the governors of thoſe places ſhould ex- 
* erciſe no authority over the inhabitants, but only over the 
* garriſon -ſoldiers, who ſhould pay exciſe and impoſitions as 
q well as the inhabitants. That the ſaid places, after the 
„ money was repaid, ſhould be reſtored again to the eſtates, 
, and not delivered to the Spaniards, or any other enemy 
, whatſoever. That the governor-general, and two Engli/h- 
nen, whom the queen ſhould name, ſhould be admitted into 
4 the council of the States. That the States ſhould make no 

league with any, without the advice and conſent of the 
queen; neither ſhould the queen, with the king of Spain, 
4 without the advice of the States. That an equal number of 
I (dips ſhould be fitted out, for the common defence, by both 

EY and at the common charge, and be commanded by 
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„ the admiral of England: And that the havens and port? 
* ſhould be open and tree on both ſides mutually.” 
Impru- The earl of 32 was nominated by Elizabeth, her 
dence of general in the Low Countries. Sir Thomas Cecil took poſſeſſion 
the earl of of Brill, as Sir Philip Sidney did of Fiuſbing and Ramnetin; 
Leicefler, Elizabeth, at the ſame time, publiſhed a manifeſto in defence 
general in of her own conduct, but was not a little pu-zled how to con- 
the Ne- ceal from the world, that ſhe was aſſiſting ſuojects againſt their 
therlands, lawful ſovereign. The moſt ſenſible argument, in fact, in 
her manifeſto, was, that Philip had fer her the example, by 
fomenting a rebellion of her own ſubjects Ireland. The ex 
of Leiceſter was received by the confederates, as their guardian 
angel, and treated with ſuch a profuſion of power and honour, 
as gave umbrage to Elizabeth, partial as the was in his favour, 
He even affected an independency upon his miſtreſs, which had 
ſome colour, from the prodigious powers with which ſhe had 
inveſted him; but he ſoon diſcovered, that he had neither 
moderation, nor abilities to ſupport the authority he aſſum- 
ed. Elizabeth, to divide the Spaniſb force, fitted out a ſtrong 
ſquadron of ſhips, to act againſt them in America, under Sir 
Francis Drake; but did not fail to remonſtrate to the Slate; 
General, upon the imprudence of their conduct towards 
Leiceſier. The truth is, that the jealouſy ſhe expreſſed aroſe 
partly from her apprehenſion, of ſhutting out all poſſibility of 
reconciliation with the court of Spain, and ſhe ſent over 
Heneage, her vice-chamberlain, to be a check upon Leiceſter. 
We cannot poſitively pronounce, whether great part of the 
reſentment, ſhe ſhewed on this occaſion againſt Leice/ter, was 
not affected, eſpecially, as he reſigned no part of his aſſumed 
power. Her view, probably, was to have taken upon herſelf 
the ſovereignty of the Netherlands; but her deſign was balked 
by the imprudence of Leicgſter, who filled all places of power, 
or profit in the Netherlands, with his own creatures, oppoſed 
calling Germans in to the affiſtance of the States, and even 
erected an arbitrary coinage. To compenſate for thoſe miſma- 
nagements, he affected to introduce diſcipline into the army, 
and to preclude the Hollanders from an illicit trade, a precau- 
tion which had almoſt ruined them, becauſe they could not 
ſubſiſt without it. 
gucceſſes In the mean while, the duke of Parma was gaining vaſt ad- 
of che vantages. He took Grave, Venlo, and other towns, notwith- 
duke of ſtanding the brave reſiſtance made by the Eng/ht/h, who ſeem at 
this time to have borne the brunt of the war. After this, he 
obliged a great number of places to capitulate; but he was 
beatep from Birk by Morgan, an Engliſb officer, who threw 
himſelf into the place with 1000 men. Leiceſter, in the mean 
time, beſieged Zutpben, which the duke of Parma ſuccoured, and 
the brave Sir Philip Sidney was killed in attacking one of his 
convoys. All that Leiceſter did was to reduce Doeſburgh, and 
| he retired into winter-quarters, with the moſt contemptible 


character any man ever held in ſo high a ſtation. He did * 
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Paxya. 
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ge could by his arrogance, pride, and ill-judged partiality, to 
Fuer himſelf odious to the States General, __ at RY it 
plainly appeared, that he aſpired at making the States depen- 
dent either upon himſelf or his miſtreſs, who he pretended 
had the ſole right to the ſovereignty. It muſt be acknow- 
Jedged, that there is ſomething very dark in this part of Eliza- 
ves conduct, and there is reaſon to believe, that the whole 
of Leicefler's management was dictated by herſelf. 
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Elizabeth, it 18 true, had been offered the ſovereignty of Miſcon- 


Hlland; but ſhe was to be bound by terms; Leice/ter wanted duct of 


to give it her without terms. Some of the towns of Hand, the earl of 


were influenced by the States, to refuſe to admit Engiiſb gar- Leiteſter. 


* 


niſons; and Letcefter applied himſelf to the loweſt arts; thoſe 
of courting the clergy, and the meaneſt part of the people, 


to take part againſt their magiſtrates. In this he was ſucceſſ- 


ful; but Elizabeth, by her uncommon turn of policy and 
temper, finding it impracticable to ſupport him under his miſ- 
management, left him to his unpopularity, which was as great 
in Englund as it was in Holland. He durſt not own, that he 
had all along acted by Elzabeth's inſtructions, and he thought 
of overawing the States General, by making a demand upon 
them from England, of 480, ooo livres, for the payment of his 
troops. The States anſwered him, by remonſtrating to Elixa- 
eth againſt his conduct, and count Hohenlo, or as others call 
him Holluſ, openly declared himſelf his enemy. The duke of 


| Parma made advantage of Leiceſter's unpopularity, by de- 


bauching two popiſh Eugliſb officers, York and Stanley, to whom 
Leicgſter had imprudently given capital truſts. York gave up 
Juiphen, and Stanley, Daventer z and both of them their 
regiments. The States General ſaw themſelves in a manner 
(eterted, the duke of Parma having made preparations to be- 
liege Offend and Sluys. The former was ſaved by a reinforce- 
ment of Engliſb; the latter was reduced, but obtained an ho- 
nourable capitulation, after a two months ſiege. The earl of 
Lricefler had, by this time, wrought himſelf again into Eliza- 
b:ti's good graces, and returned to Holland, at the time that 
the States General were about to inveſt prince Maurice with 
the Stadtholderſhip of Holland, Zealand, and Friefland. 
Leirefter arrived in Holland time enough to have ſaved Sluys, 
and it was owing to his miſmanagement that it was loſt. 


The States, devoted as they were to queen Elizabeth, could His in- 
not, with any cordiality, ſee Zerce/ter reſume the government. trigues in 
They indured him indeed; but a ſtrong oppoſition to him was the Lav 
formed by Follat, Elizabeth ſet over the lord Buckhurſt, and Countries 


other commiſſioners as checks upon him; but the clamour 
againſt him was now ſo great, that ſhe was, againſt her will, 
compelled to diſavow his meaſures. Notwithſtanding this, 

eiceſter knew ſhe would patronize him, if he could make his 
party good, and he found himſelf powerful in Utrecht, and 
many other places, eſpecially among the clergy. A paper war 
began, in which Leiceſter was inconteſtibly foiled, and 1 
| 2 r 
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424 - A GENERAL HIS TRY 
lord Buckhur/t, one of the ableſt men in England, projected a 
new plan of government for the Belgic confederacy, in which 
he himſelf was to be the preſident of the council. Queen 
Elizabeth ſecretly diſcountenanced this plan, and the oppoſi- 
tion to Leicgſter went ſo far, that they accuſed him of intended 
treachery againſt prince Maurice, Olden-Barnveldt, and thir- 
teen other heads of the States, whom he intended to put to 
death. Prince Maurice abſconded, by which the pannic of 


are diſco- 
vered, and 


miſcarry. 


through the provinces, but was well received only by the 
dregs of the people, and the furious ignorant clergy. At laſt 
Leicefter, to leave no room for doubting of his arbitrary in- 
tentions, endeavoured, by means of one Coſmo, an Italian, to 
ſurprize Leyden; but the deſign mifcarrying, the confpirator, 
Joſt their heads, upon which Leicgſten was heard to declare, 
that he thought it high time for him to take care of his own, 
and hurried back to England. Upon his return, the Stats 
General had convincing evidences of his intentions to have 
ſeized the ſovereignty of Holland, in private concert with 


tear of diſobliging her. | | 
Defeat of The court of Spain was at this time preparing to invade 
the S- England, with one of the moſt powerful armaments that ever 
„ arma-. had appeared upon the ſeas, and Leicgſter was to command the 
da. land troops of England. Elizabeth, though paſſionately fond 
of his perſon, ſtript him of his government of the Low Coun- 
tries, but, at the ſame time, ſhe diſgraced Buckhur/t, for im- 
p<aching his conduct, Her danger from the invaſions obliged 
her to lay aſide all her deſigns againſt the States General, and 


to ſuſpend all operations but thoſe againſt England. Elzabct) 
has been blamed for not diverting the blow aimed againſt he 
own dominions, by vigorouſly ſupporting the Netherlands. But 
ſhe judged better; for though the hand of providence had not 
interpoled as it did in defeating the HHaniſb invaſion, there is 
the higheſt probability, that the internal ſtrength of England 
would have been ſufficient Even during the preparations for 
this invaſion, negotiations of peace were carrying on, between 
the duke of Parma, and the Engliſb commillaries ; but 28 
they were meant on both fides only to gain time, the particu- 
lars are not worth relating. The lord Willougply of Erejiy, 
who yielded only to the duke of Parma, in abilities, as a gent. 
ral, had ſucceeded Leiceſter, in the command of the Eg 
army, in the Netherlands; but Elizabeth bound him up from do- 
ing any thing, without the advice and conſent of Sir Hillian 
Pelham, Upon the defeat of the Spaniſh armada, Leicijier 
appeared in greater favour with Elizabeth than ever, and piv- 
cured the diſgrace of all the Eugliſb who had thwarted his me 
ſures, excepting the lord Millaugbby. The duke of Parma non 


1 returned, with double application, to the affairs of his goveii- 


1538. ment, On the 24th of September, 1588, he formed the nege 
| oh 


the public was heightened, and Leicgſter made a progreſs 


£lizaveth; but they prudently concealed the diſcovery, ſor 


the duke of Parma, received orders from the court of Spain, | 
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of Bergen- op- com, but it was ſo bravely defended by lord Wil- 
luctby, that he was forced to raiſe the ſiege. 7 | 

Though the earl of Leice/ter was diveſted of his govern- Death af 

ment of the Netherlands, yet by Elizabeth's connivance, he the earl 
kept up ſo ſtrong a party among the towns, as might have of Lei- 
hazarded their independency, had he not died on the 14th of cer. 
September this year. By his death, all of them ſubmitted to the 
States General, excepting Gertruydenberg, which joined the 
duke of Parma; while count /danſveldt, a Spaniſh general, 
by an unuſual exertion of military abilities, reduced J/achten- 
anch on the 2oth of December. The duke of Parma was but 
ill ſupported by the court of Hain, and chagrin had impaired 
his health. He had no money to pay his troops, and the un- 
grateful Spanzards blamed him for miſcarrying before Bergen- 
0-20. On the other hand, prince Maurice, with the 
counts Solms and Hola were united, and ſo vigorous that they 
reduced Heuſdin. Waremben, the Spaniſh governor of Guelder- 
land, was defeated by general Schenk, in an attempt he made 
upon Rh:imberg. He renewed the attempt upon Schen#'s death, 
and though it was defended by the Engiiſb, under Sir Francis 
ire, who again defeated him, the States General ſuffered the 
place to fall into his hands. Prince Maurice, however, began 
now to give ſtrong proofs of his military genius. He defeated 
Virdugo, the Spaniſh genera] more than once, and the affairs of 
the confederates were this year greatly advanced by ſurpriz- 
ing Breda, the key of Brabant. The duke of Parma, who 
was returned from drinking the waters of the Spa, made re- 
peated efforts for taking this important place, but he was 
obliged to employ his arms in defending A:meguen, which was 
tareatened to be beſieged by prince Maurice. 

One of the advantages that Spa; derived from the duke of gere 
Parma's government, was the encouraging the privateers of or the na. 
Duniirk, who annoyed the commerce of the States General, val power 
which was now very conſiderable, and had encreaſed fo amaz- of Eh 
ingly, that they were not only enabled to check the Dunkirk 83 
privateers, but to give great aſſiſtance to Henry IV. of France, 
againſt the popiſh league, which the duke of Parma was 
ordered to ſupport. He began his march towards France, with 
12,000 foot and 3000 horſe, and left his command in the Low 

Camtries to count Afanfuildt, During his abſence, prince 
Haurice gained vaſt advantages, and Norris, the Engliſh gover- 
nor of O/erid, reduced the fort of Blamemberg, and put the 

| garriion to the ſword. In the beginning of the year 1591, 
prince Maurice was at the head of 10,000 foot and 1000 horſe, 
and ſurprized Zutphen and Daventer, notwithſtanding the vigi- 
ance of the duke of Parma. He then threatened Groningen 
and Nimconen ; but his progreſs was retarded by the duke of 
Parma, who beſieged Knotjemberg, but was again ordered to 
march into France, This was the laſt campaign made in the 
Netherlands by that great gencral, who was worthy of a better 
fate than that of ſerving ſo ungrateſul a court as that of Shin. 
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The duke He was, it is true, an Italian, and ſtuck at nothing to gain 
of Parma his ends by aſſaſſination or poiſon; but in other reſpects he 


retires 


from the 


Low 


Countries. 
Succeſſes 


of prince 
Maurice. 


1592. 


1993. 


Matiny in | | | 
4 = manded. in Frieſland, and attempted to cut off the commun 


mib army. . s : 
a 7 in various operations, which ſhewed great generalth 


was generous, and he regarded military merit even in his eye. 
mies. He was moſt ſcrupulouſly faithful to his truſt, and 
even when he left it, he endeavoured to perſuade the citizens 
of ee to receive a Spaniſh garriſon, but he could not 
revail. | | 
P Prince Maurice now appeared with great luſtre. On the! 
25th of September he reduced Hul/?. After that he threatened 
Dunkirk and Neuport; but all of a ſudden he diſcharged ſuch; 
ſhower of red hot bullets into Mimeguen, that that important 
town ſurrendered, and he gave it magiſtrates. This and many 
other exploits, raiſed the young prince to the higheſt pitch of 
credit with the Uuiied Provinces, whoſe heads were now con- 
vinced, that they muſt truſt to the Orange family, for conti. 
nuing independent. The emperor Rodolph, in the beginning 
of the year 1592, officiouſly offered his mediation between 
Philip and the States General; but both parties appeared as ir- 
reconcilable as ever. In Jup, this year, prince Maurice re- 
duced Sternwych and Oknarſch, with various other places, and 
defeated Veraugo. The duke of Parma had not been permit- 
ted by Philip to reſign his government, but he took little or no 
concern in its affairs. Count Manſveldt, in the year 149}, 
was made governor of the Spaniſhß provinces; the duke of 
Archot of Flanders; the prince de Chimai of Hainault, and the 
count de Aremberg of Artois. Thoſe appointments would 
have been prudent, had not the real government continued to 
be veſted in Spaniards. AZanfueldt cut off all communication 
with the revolted provinces, on pain of death, and they pu- 
bliſhed edits, declaring, they would give no quarter to any 
of the inhabitants of « Netherlands, who did not join them 
before the 1ſt of February. Count Philip of Naſſau carried 
fire and ſword into the province of Luxembourg, and for ſome 
time the ſubjects of Spain as well as of the States General 
ſuffered the moſt inconceivable miſeries of war, no quarter be- 
ing given on either ſide. Every day was, at this time, pro- 
ducing ſome new improvement in the art of deſtroying the 
human ſpecies; and prince Maurice beſieged Gertruydenbery, 
in a manner that never before had been practiſed by the ablet 
commanders, for his lines of circumvallation extended to neat 
12 miles. Manſveldt at the head of 12,000 foot, and 3000 
horſe, attempted to force them, in doing which, he carried on 
a regular ſiege, in which, however, he was foiled, and tif 
garriſon of Gertruzdenherg capitulated on the 23d of Ji 
 Atanſveldt, after this, was baffled in every attempt, which 
was the more mortifying to him, as he had always affected io 
treat prince Maurice as a raw boy. | 
The prince turned his arms next againſt Verdugo, who com. 


cation of Eroningen with Germany, The campaign was ihe 
Ip On 2 
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£les. Verdugo attempted to do ſomewhat deciſive, by ſurpriz- 
ing Maurice in his lines, but he was baffled by that prince's 
vigilance. The 2 ended by a fruitleſs attempt made 
by Manſweldt againſt Zealand, and another made by the prince 
againſt Bruges. We have in another part of this work, men- 
toned the appointment of Ernęſt, archduke of Auſtria, by 
Philip, who was in hopes of ren reclaiming the revolters 
to their allegiance. He was deceived. Erne/t had no money 
to pay his troops, and he applied to the States General, by 
writing, to periuade them to ſubmiſſion. This proceeding 
diſobliged the Spaniſh officers, who amaſſed immenſe fortunes 
by the continuance of the war, and — nothing from the 
States, Several conſpiracies were diſcovered, or pretended to 
be diſcovered, againſt the life of prince Maurice, and it was 
given out that they had been approved of by the archduke, 
who ſoon became an object, at once of popular contempt and 
deteſtation. During the winter, Yerdugo was obliged to raiſe 
the blockade he had formed about Cœeverden; and on the 
24th of July prince Maurice, after an obſtinate ſiege, reduced 
Groningen. So many loſſes and diſaſters exhauſted the patience 
even of the Spanijh army, which became mutinous for want 
of pay, and the ſoldiers threatened to indemnify themſelves 
by the plunder of Bruſſels and other places dependent on the 
crown of Spain in the Low Countries. Notwithſtanding all 
that the archduke and Velaſco, an active Spaniſh general, could 
do, part of the mutineers continued in a body, and were fa- 
voured, though not taken into pay, by prince Maurice. About 
this time, Balagnay, the governor of Cambray, being block- 
aded by the archduke, —.— for the confederates, and 
Henry IV. threatened to take ſevere repriſals for ſome incur- 
ſions the Spaniſb parties made into France. 1 

In 1595, the animoſities between the Spaniards and the 
Flemings in the Low Countries had ſilently proceeded to ſuch a 
height that the archduke was obliged to call an aſſembly at 
Bruſſels for allaying them. The duke of Archot headed the 
oppoſition, and complained in very loud terms of the Spanifh 
inſolence and tyranny. The ſentiments of the aſſembly were 
for peace, which the archduke deceitfully ſeemed to favour. 
It was expected that in this aſſembly the complaints and me- 
naces of Henry IV. would have been taken into conſidera- 
tion. No regard was paid to them; Henry was provoked in- 


to a declaration of war againſt Philip, and ordered the duke 


of Bouillon to join his army with that of the confederate 
ſtates. In the mean while, the archduke, Earne/?, died, and 
was ſucceeded in his government by the count de Fuentes; 
but the real power was in the council of ſtate, which was 


wholly Spaniſh. Fuentes obliged Bruſſels to receive a Spaniſh 


garriſon, and his government ſoon became deteſtable from 
the averſion which he and the Spanih faction ſhewed for 
pou The main ſtrength of the States General, at this time, 


ay In the army W by the duke of Bouillon; bat 
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prince Maurice, though at the head of only a ſmall army 
made head againſt Mandragon, a Spaniſh general of 80 year, 
of age, without obtaining any remarkable advantage over the 
old man. Fuentes endeavoured to recommence the negocia. 
tions for peace, and was fo ſucceſsful that he reclaimed the 
Spaniſh mutineers to their duty, and thereby encreaſed hi 
troops. He now ſeemed determined to do ſomewhat that 
was deciſive. He had four armies in the field; one com. 
manded by Velaſco was in Burgundy ; one under Maremben in 
Artois and Picardy; old Mandragon commanded that which 
acted againſt the prince of Orange, as Verdugo did that in 
Difference Luxembourg. . 3 | 
8 --iviag The States General had, by this time, attained to a degree 
erwecn of ſovereignty which was favoured by the riſing and i { 
he States P ee y 8 immenſe 
: 420 progreſs of their trade, They ſeemed to conſider Henry IV. 
85 %% 4n the ſame light as they had Elizabeth ſome time ago; and 
a this offended both her pride and her ambition. She com- 
lained of their diſreſpect, though to ſay: the truth, they had 
— forced into their alliance with Henry, by his threatening 
to make peace with Spain, and thereby leaving Philip at liberty 
to employ the whole of his force in the Low Countries. A 
vaſt number of her ſubjects were ſtill ſerving in their armies; 
a great debt was due to her from the States, and ſhe demanded 
it by her ambaſſador Sir Thomas Bodely, not without ſome me- 
naces if the requeſt was not complied with. The States 
pleaded poverty, and that they were not obliged to diſcharge 
the debt before the end of the war, and even demurred to- 
wards diſcharging the original ſum. Upon Bodeley's preſſing 
them and renewing his threats, they made the following ot- 
fers: “ That they would immediately free the queen from 
the entire expence relating to the maintenance of the Engl 
auxiliaries (computed at 40, ooo J. per annum.) That they 
would pay 20, oool. ſterling for ſome years, aſſiſt her with a 
certain number of ſhips, and conclude no peace or treaties 
without her conſent. That upon the concluſion of the peace 
they would pay her a yearly ſum of 100,000/. for four years; 
with this reſerye notwithſtanding, that they ſhould have out of 
England a ſupply of 4,000 men, and a free and full diſcharge 
of all debts and demands.” 
Demands Thoſe offers were backed by the moſt moving remonſtran- 
of Eliga- ces concerning the miſerable ſtate of the United Province; 
Seil. but Elizabeth was not to be impoſed on. She knew the 
flourithing ſtate of their commerce; that they had lent money 
to the French king; and ſhe inſiſted upon her demand, till 
they were obliged to quiet her by lending her 25 fail of ſhips 
of war to act againſt the Spaniards, Philip was now old and 
diſguſted with the world, and he committed the government 
p. 131. of the Leto Countries to the cardinal archduke Albert, whom 
2? * we have already mentioned in the hiſtory of Germany. His 
intention was to give the remaining provinces in dowry with the 
infanta Clara Iſabella Eugenia, wite to the cardinal, and that 


Ma 
th? 
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u, they ſnould thereby become a ſtate independent of the crown 
arg of Hain. Albert, about the ſame time, obtained the liberty 
he of Philip of Orange, who had been 28 years a priſoner to 


he jan, This prince had been educated a Roman catholic, and 
nis the Spaniards propoſed to make great uſe of him in reducing 
at the ſeven United Provinces, whoſe independency had been ſo 


Philip of Spain, and was eldeſt ſon to the great prince Wil- 


n- gloriouſly eſtabliſhed by his father, but he was diſappointed, 


tr the Dutch ſaw the ſcheme, and avoided it. 


carrying on a moſt gainful trade with his Spanyfh and Portu- 
oueze ſubjects. Archduke Albert, when he took upon him 
the government of the Provinces in the year 1596, was in high 
reputation all over Europe for his abilities, but engaged in a 
war with France. His firſt ſtep was to take Calais, and had it 
not been too late in the ſeaſon, he would have beſieged 
Ofend, which was garriſoned by the Enghſh. He, however, 
beleged and took Hul/?, the garriſon of which had been 
weakened by a detachment that prince Maurice had ſent off 
to Breda. The affairs of that prince was, at this time, in 
an untowardly ſituation. The vaſt attention of the States to 
commerce had made their armies weak, and they were farther 
reduced by the ſuccours they were obliged to furniſh to Eli- 
zabcth of England, and Henry IV. of France. It was there- 
fore thought that the prince gave ſecret orders for the ſurren- 
der of Hulſt, that he might ſave its garriſon, conſiſting of 
3,000 men, to make head againſt the cardinal, who com- 
manded 30,000, In November, the States concluded a new 
treaty with Henry IV. of France, by which he engaged to 
pay him 450,000 florins for maintaining 4,000 men in France, 
provided Philip did not attack him in his own dominions 3 
and in conſideration of this ſeaſonable ſupply, Henry gave the 
ſubjects of the States many valuable privileges in France, par- 
ticularly.that of being exempted from the drozts des aubaines,” 
by which the goods of their ſubjects dying in France were not 
forfeited to that crown. In the mean while, rhe Dutch, who 
were commanded by John de Duvenvoordle, had a conſider- 
ble ſhare in the glory which the Eugliſb under the earl of 
Lr and Sir Walter Raleigh obtained by the taking of 


diz. 


piftols. Though the finances of Spain were, at this time, 
= low, yet Albert, in all probability, muit have over- 
Whelmed prince Maurice had it not been for the diverſion given 

4 ty 


The commerce of the Dutch was, at this time, at an in- Encreaſe 
credible height. They ſent, at leaſt, 70,000 ſailors every of the 
year to ſea. The bloody war they were engaged in ſeemed to n,, 
encreaſe their wealth, as it heightened their ſpirits, and even com- 
Philip, their capital enemy, was obliged to connive at their merce. 


1596, 


In the winter of the year 1c97 prince Maurice took Tourn- 1 59 
haut, and beat the count de LVarenx, one of Albert's generals. Buce 

e owed this advantage to an improvement he had introduced gf prince 
among his cavalry, whom he armed with carbines and horſe pr,,,;c. 
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by Henry IV. who laid ſiege to Arras, but could not preyent 
Dourlens and Amiens from 5 the cardinal's hand; 
In the month of September prince Maurice took Alphen, Murl 
and Grol, as he did Briefort in October. Many other Spanij 
garriſons then ſubmitted to his arms before he went into 
winter quarters. The negociations for peace were rencye 
before the end of the year; but the confederate States could 
not be ſhaken in their capital demand, that the king of $4; 
ſhould declare them to be an independent, ſovereign, govern. 
ment. The emperor of Germany and the king of Denny 
offered their mediation, but it was rejected, as was that gf 
other ſtates, becauſe that preliminary was not eſtabliſhes, 
The marriage of archduke Albert with the infanta Clara Io. 
bella, and the cutting off the Provinces from their dependence 
on Spain were favourable incidents, but not ſufficient to d- 
vert them from their purpoſe, and Philip applied himſcif t 
detach Henry IV. from his confederacy with the States and the 
queen of England. France ſtood as much in need of peace a 
Spain did, and Henry repreſented this to the States by his am- 
baſſador Buſenvel, with the advantageous terms offered him 
by Philip. The States, in vain, endeavoured to divert Henry 
from his purpoſe, and the treaty was concluded at Yervins on 


the 2d of May. 


The peace Elizabeth of England, as well as the States General, af. 


of Fe- 
T2235. 


feed to be highly diſguſted with the peace of Yerv:ns, wich 
was on Henry's part a meaſure equally wiſe as neceſſary. For 
ſome time, . and Holland negociated together about 
carrying on the war, which the Dutch ſeemed to be very in- 
tent upon, but Elizabeth could not be driven from her man 
point; and treated Juſtin Naſſau and Barneveldt, their am- 
baſſadors, with great ſeverity, becauſe ſhe had not been re- 
paid her money, though Henry IV. had paid them what he 
owed them, and though they were now ſufficiently rich from 
commerce. T wo parties at that time divided E/:zabeth's coun- 
cils; one headed by Burleigh was pacific, the other, by Eſex, 
was the reverſe. Elizabeib ſecretly inclined to the tormet, 
but apparently encouraged the latter, that ſhe might have the 
better pretext for demanding the payment of the money the 
States owed her, and break off all their intereſted commerce 
with Spain, which enabled her to continue the war wich 


The States England. The States were likewiſe informed by £lizab4 
treat with that their domeſtic conduct was in all reſpects unjuſtifadle; 
Elizabeth, that they neither bore a proportionable ſhare in the expences 


of the war, and that the expences they did bear were paid n 
adulterated money; and that, in ſhort, they left no fraud 


unpractiſed that could advance their intereſt, The death of 


Cecil gave a warlike turn to Elizabeth's councils, and fhe at lat 
agreed, but not without ample ſatisfaction from the Stateg i 
continue the war, and to renew her treaties with them. Ti 


States agreed that the treaty made anno 1585 ſhould be rati- 


fied and confirmed, excepting ſome articles relating to th 
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cjyil adminiſtration ; that the confederate States ſhould pay to 
the queen 800,000 J. of Engliſh money: viz. 30,000 yearly, 
during the continuance of the war, to be employed againſt 
the common enemy, until 450,000 J. were paid; and if a 
peace was agreed on between the king of Spain and the queen, 
there ſhould be 45 of the remaining ſum 20,007 /. yearly, 
til the $00,0c0 J. were diſcharged ; that 1150 ſoldiers, who 
were in the garriſons of Fluſhing, Brill, and the adjacent parts, 
ſhould be paid by the States; that they might have the liberty 
to levy men in England under Engliſb officers, who ſhould 
ſerve under their pay; that if the Spaniards ſhould make a 
deſcent on the ifles of Might, Guernſey, Jerſey, or Scilly, the 
States ſaould be obliged to aſſiſt the queen with 5, ooo foot 
and 5-0 horſe ; that if it was neceſſary to equip a fleet in Eng- 
land to ſerve againſt Spain, they ſhould provide an equal num- 
ber of ſhips; that if any Engliſb forces were ſent over into 
Flanders or Brabant, they ſhould provide and furniſh out the 
ſame number of men; as for the money due to Pallavicint, 
the queen ſhould reimburſe herſelf from Brabant and Flan- 
ders, and the reſt of the provinces which were not within the 
union. 


By this treaty Elizabeth freed herſelf from an annual ex- The arch. 


33k 


_ of 120,001, but at the ſame time Philip was left at li- a 


erty to direct the whole of his force againſt the United 


government of thoſe which remained faithful to him upon the 
archduke Albert; but the free exerciſe of the proteſtant reli- 
gion ſtumbled him. The archduke Albert repaired to Madrid, 
and during his abſence the Spaniſb provinces were filled with 
mutinies and diſcontents. Albert arrived juſt time enough at 
Madrid to ſee Philip expire, but the marriage between him 
and the infanta Iſabella was ſolemnized, and Albert entered 
upon the poſſeſſion of his new ſovereignty, and laid aſide his 
eccleſiaſtical character. It is thought that Philip's wars in 
Europe alone, during his reign, coſt him twelve hundred and 
fifty millions of pounds ſterling. While Albert remained in 
Hain, the affairs of the Spaniſh Low Countries were directed 
by his brother, Andrew of Auſtria, who made ſome freſh ad- 
vances towards a peace with England. Elizabeth did not en- 
tirely reject the propoſal, but the new government had on foot 
an army of 25,000 men in the Low Countries; where the 


2 under Mendoza, made great progreſs. Prince 


aurice took the field, but all he could do was to watch 
the enemy's motions, and take Rhimeberg, while Mendoza 
reduced the fortreſſes of Alphen and Bronk, and to maintain his 
army by the contributions he raiſed in his conqueſts. This 
campaign ſerved to difplay the great abilities of prince Mau- 
rice, as a general, by throwing ſufficient garriſons into places 
of the greateſt danger, and his making head with ſo inferior an 


If 


bert mar- 


Provinces. He ſtill perſiſted in his deſign of beſtowing the red the 


infanta 
Clara /ja- 
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Farther If we turn our eyes from the operations of war to thoſe ꝙ Mi Mn 
progreſs commerce, the progreſs made by the Dutch is amazing, N cove! 
of the dangers nor diſappointments could deter them from embarking ſures 
Durch in new adventures. One Balthaſar Monchuen, beſides car; The 
com- ing on a great trade with India, made ſettlements on the „ order 


Agar 
ciſiwe 
ſtexo 


merce, tinent of Africa, and on the iſlands of St, Thomas, from 
whence the ſettlers, however, were driven by the treachery of 
the Portugueſe, Other Dutch merchants ſent ſhips to Cal. 
forma, through the Straits of Magellan, in hopes of diſcover. s! 
ing a paſſage to Japan and China. Beſides thoſe private zd. ed th 
ventures, their great commercial companies ſent 30 large thips mar 
to trade to the Ea and Wt Indies. The French procurcy bow 
them many advantages in the Levant; and, above all, their digic 
fiiheries in the Britiſb ſeas, produced them mines of wealth Ban 
Even their military men turned merchant-adventurers; and a oper 
ſmall ſquadron fitted out by prince Maurice made vaſt cap. 
tures, The Dutch, inſtead of applying themſelves to pra. the. 
teering, found now their commerce ſo enlarged, that their com 
ihipping became often a prey to the privateers of other Statz, equ⸗ 
who ſeized it under Spaniſh colours, till at laſt they were don 
obliged to give orders for blocking up the harbour of Calais, Me: 
The reader, in the hiſtory of Germany, may ſee the diſor- all 


who in- 


termed, dered fate of the empire at this time, and the vaſt outrages Wi Po 
ermeddle ; | : Flog > J 

in the Committed there by the Spaniſb ſoldiers, under the command . 2 

affairs of Of {endoza, who was an enthuſiaſt in ſuperſtition and popery, dra, 

„. The princes of the empire, in vain, endeavoured to get nd wit! 

of thoſe-unwelcome gueſts; but were unable, through the con 

differences that reigned among themſelves, though all agreed ſet 

in their deteſtation of the Spaniards, Prince Maurice, in the Boy 

1599. winter of the year 1599, ſurprized Emmeric, and made an con 

effort to transfer the ſeat of war to Germany, in hopes of he- ue 

ing aſſiſted by the princes of the empire, againſt the oppreſſie tue 

Stauards. Emmeric was retaken, but the States, who now rem 

proceeded with amazing vigour and ſpirit, in ſupporting prince une 

Maurice, enabled him to take Zavenar; and the money they Ha 

raiſed by taxations, was all applied to new levies, and cnear- inc! 

fully defrayed by all the States, excepting Groningen. It was pro 

obſerved that the commerce of the States, ſtill encreafed as the I 

war continued. Cardinal Andrew filled the Low Countries wit 

with manifeſtoes on this head, and againſt the obſtinacy of the {3 

States General, All commerce between them and the $pa- care 

aiards, and the ſubjects of the Span Netherlants, was probi— ſea, 

bited. They publiſacd a counter-edict in their own vindica- il 

tion; a new ſyſtem of diſcipline was introduced into their 4a 

armies by prince Maurice, and he was foon ar the: head of an en 

army, through the aſſi ſtance of Englund, cupable of looking lat 

that of the Spaniſh veterans in the face. His opera.ions quick- A 

ened thoſe of the archduke, who, on the 1412 of pred, paſſed the 

the Rhine on a bridge of boats, to invade the ter: icories of the on 

States. His general officers were divided among themſelves, . 


and diſappointed by prince Maurice in ail their attempts. 


Alondoxa 
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Hadhæa prevailed, in laying ſiege to Bommel, which was The 5zares 
covered by Maurice, That prince had taken his mea- jealous of 
** 


ſures ſo ju 


that he had reduced the Spaniards to deſpair. prince 


The States General, with ſome ſecret jealouſy of his ambition, Maurice. 


ordered him at all riſks to fight Mendoza. He remonſtrated 
xzzinſt this meaſure, which the States intended ſhould be de- 
eilve of the campaign. He complained of thoſe prepo- 
terous orders, but in vain, for they were repeated, and he 
w3s ſo far obliged to comply with them, that he twice attack- 
ed the Spaniards ;, but was forced to deſiſt, without any very re- 
markable advantage being gained on either ſide. The prince, 
however, was ſuperior on the whole, Mendoza, after a pro- 
digious expence of blood, was obliged to withdraw from 
Bammel, and the reſt of the campaign was ſpent in inferior 
operations, with various ſucceſs. 

Notwithſtanding the military abilities of prince Maurice, 
the Dutch, who ſerved under him, were but raw to the field, 
compared to the Spantards under Mendoza, nor were the laſt 
equal to the Engliſb under Sir Francis Vere ; and this ſuperiority 
alone, prevented the army of the States from being ruined. 
Mean while, archduke Albert and his conſort, who affected 
all the ſtate of crowned heads, made a triumphant, but un- 
popular, entry into Bruſſels. The States of the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands demanded, that the foreign troops ſhould be with- 
drawn; but the demand was evaded by the archduke, who 
with great difficulty tempered the deſpotic diſpoſition of his 
conſort. After the neceſſary preparations, an enquiry was 


Bommel, and it terminated in favour of Mendoza, who was 
continued in his command. Parties run equally high among 


tie expences of the war, and notwithſtanding the ſtrongeſt 
remonſtrances of prince Maurice, and Henry IV. of France, 


Happily for them, the Spaniſh troops were then ſo mutinouſly 
inclined, that Mendoza could take no advantage of this im- 
provident frugality, and prince Maurice, notwithſtanding the 
mortifications he had received, continued to ſerve the States 
with the ſame ardour in the field as ever. 


While the affairs of the campaign were thus diſagreeably The 

circumitanced for the States by land, they were victorious by Dale vic- 
ſea, Their admiral, Vander Does, inſulted the coaſts, and torious by 
runed the commerce of Spain in Europe, Freſh reſources of {*4- 

wealth were opened in America, and their Eaſt India fleet 
continued to bring them in prodigious wealth. Vander Does, at 
laſt, after deſtroying the Spaniſh Canary iſlands, proceeded 
wih half his fleet to America ; but he died on the voyage, and 
the diſeaſes of the climate made ſuch havock of his men and 
onccrs, that this expedition cannot be ſaid to have been for- 
tunate, farther than that it drew the attention of Spar from 
the Netherlands to America. The affairs of the archduke, at 


this 


ſet on foot, concerning the miſcarriage of the attempt upon 
the States of the ſeven United Provinces, who complained of 


who remitted them zoo, oog francs, they reduced their forces. 
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his time, were in a deplorable ſituation, and for want of 
money to pay his mutinous troops, he was obliged to affign 
them free quarters in Brabant. Even this did not ſatisf 
them, and the revolt among them became general. Prind 
Maurice laid hold of that opportunity, to reduce Machtey- 
donch, Creveceur, St. Andre, and other places of importance 
the garriſons of which, for want of pay, enliſted under hin. 
It muſt be acknowledged, that the States behaved in a ſordid 
manner, and made no allowance for accidents, and the diſad. 
vantages under which their frugality had laid the prince, 
They were at laſt reanimated by his ſucceſſes, but the inha. 
bitants of Groningen and Frie/land gave an alarming example 
to the other members of the confederacy, by continuing to 
refuſe to pay their contingencies of the public taxes. The 
neceſſity of the juncture determined their governor, prince 
Filliam of 2 to hazard a bold ſtroke, by diſarming the 
burghers of Greningen, and bridling them with a citadel, 
Their provincial States complained to the States General; they 
were anſwered, by being ſhewn the neceſſity of complying 
with the terms of the original confederacy, and that the dif. 
ſolution of it muſt enſue, if Groz77gen did not pay its quota 
towards its ſupport. | ; 

During the winter of the year 1601, the States of Holland 
and Zealand, entered with a ſpirit aſtoniſhing to the princes 
of the Orange family, into the farther operations of the war, 
which was owing to the ſevere checks their trade had met 
with from the enemy's privateers. They propoſed to attack 
Dunkirk, Neuport and Furnes; but the plan was oppoſed by 


prince Maurice, who was for attacking Sluys, and for tran{- 


ferring the ſeat of war to Flanders, from whence their enemies 
drew their principal ſupplies, both of men and proviſions. 
This plan was rejected, becauſe it was to bring no relief to 
the merchants. On the gth of June, the prince took upon 
himſelf the command of the army, which conſiſted of 12,200 
foot and ooo horſe, and a large train of artillery. After ar- 
riving at Rammekin; by water, contrary winds obliged him to 
march through Flanders, In his march, he took the forts of 
Oudenberg, Snaſckeſke, and Budeno; and at laſt, Fort Albert in 
the neighbourhood of Offend, which was then garriſoned by 
Engliſh ſoldiers. "Thoſe forts were all retaken by the archduke 
Albert, who trode upon his heels with a ſuperior army, whoſe 
mutinous ſpirit, he had found means to ſubdue. Alhert's pro- 
greſs was fo rapid, that his troops took poſſeſſion of Lingen, 
and deſeated a ſtrong detachment, which, under prince Er} 
of Naſſau, came to take it. By Alberts expedition, Mauri 
found all his ſcheme diſconcerted, and the former, on the 2d 
of July, encouraged by the alacrity of his men, reſolved to 
attack him. Maurice was then marching towards Oftend, but 
Albert's army coming in ſight, he made ready to fight it, be- 
fore his own army ſhould know of Ernęſt's defeat. His van- 
guard was led by prince Lewis of Naſſau, but the chief ſtrength 
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eee it lay in the Eugliſb, commanded by Sir Frances Vere, The Prince My! 
gn chief diſpute lay between Vere and the Spaniards, and he drove Maurice i 1 
f hack their cavalry z the foot, however, ſupported the latter ſo gains the 17 
4 well, that ere was wounded and in danger of being taken battle of 1 
„. piioner, when he was diſengaged by the main body, under Ne-pore, 15 
1 rince Maurice; the battle then became general; the heat of ” 
WT tic action laſted three hours, and the impenetrable diſcipline of 1 
10 the Italian and Spaniſh veterans, mult in the end have proved 
d. victorious, had not the ſailors, who ſerved the artillery of the 
e. confederates, opened the ranks of the enemy, by four field 
1 pieces. This friſt put them in diſorder, which prince Mau- 
le rice improved by a vigorous charge in perſon, and thereby 
0 gained a complete victory. In this battle, which was fought 
e near Newport, from which it has its name, 5000, others fay 
e 000 Spaniards were killed, or taken priſoners, while the loſs 
or the confederates amounted to 1500; but 800 of them were 
B Lugliſb; archduke Albert was ſlightly wounded ; the two beſt 
y Spaniſh generals, Mendoza and Zapena, were made priſoners : 

3 1 this battle, the confederates obtained an undiſputed victory, 
q but with great loſs to themſelves. | 


Though the ſelfiſhneſs and obſtinacy of the Dutch field de- His hu 
puties, who controuled prince Maurice, had brought him into mane be- 
the critical ſituation out of which he had eſcaped, yet he dil- haviour. 
ſembled all the provocation he met with, and applied himſelf | 
to appeaſe ſome tumults that had riſen among the ſoldiers, on 
account of the diſpoſal of the priſoners. Zapena died of his 
wounds; and Maurice was not more beloved for his humanity 
and modeſty, than he was revered for the piety and devotion 
of his behaviour. Albert, retiring from the battle, had an 
interview with his archdutcheſs, who behaved with ſurprizing 
intrepidity on the occaſion, and by collecting together the re- 
mains of his army, and ſome troops under Velaſco, he rein- 
forced the Spaniſb forts that lay in the neighbourhood of 
end, and the garriſon of Newport, which on the 16th of 
July, was inveſted by prince Maurice, but he was obliged to 
raile the ſiege, and finding himſelf ſeverely reproached by the 
States for not purſuing the enemy, and for remaining three 
days inactive in Oflend, he ſent his troops into winter-quar- 
ters. During the winter, negotiations for peace were renew- Negotia- 
ed, but to no purpoſe, and the States of the Spaniſh provinces, tions for 
| renewed their complaints with greater vigour than ever, againſt peace 

the continuance of foreign troops in their country, The broken 

WY conferences being broken off, the privateering war by ſea was off. 
| reſumed, and the Dutch fiſning- buſſes met with a ſevere blow 
from Wakena, the Flemiſh admiral. This loſs, however, did 
| not impede the vaſt profits, even to the amount of 4001. 
ber cent. which the ſubjects of the United Provinces continued 
| to gain upon their Eaſt India trade; but their fleet, which was 
deſtined for the South Scas, never could paſs the Straits of 

Magellan, | | 5 
The 
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Operati- The reſt of the winter was conſumed in ſurprizing, or 
ons of war buying, little garriſons on both ſides, and in ſettling a carte 
during the for the exchange of priſoners. In the ſpring of the year, the 
winter. States renewed their impoſts, and received a large ſum of 
9 money from France, for carrying on the war with more vigour 
than ever. Money was borrowed at a vaſt intereſt from the 
Zaſt India traders, and prince Eugene, after defeating a body of 
the enemy's horſe, beſieged and took Rhimberg. Archduke A. 
Bert was at this time employed in forming the ſiege of OHend 
the moſt important of any that happened during that age. By 
the taking of Rhimberg, Overyſſel was covered from the ravages 
of the Spaniards; and queen Elizabeth was fo well pleaſed with 
the ſpirit which the States General diſcovered, that ſhe allowed 
Sir Francis Vere to levy ſome freſh troops in England, with whom 
he threw himſelf into Ofend. It would be difficult to aſſign 
any other cauſe than the obſtinacy of Albert and his wite, 
for proſecuting this ſiege to ſuch extremities as they did. It was 
open by ſea to the ſuccours thrown into it by the Eugliſb and 
the Dutch; its ſituation, rather than its fortihcations, made it 
next to impreghable by land, and prince Maurice commanded 
the Flemiſh provinces. On the 1ſt of November he beſieged 
Bolduc, with 7000 foot and 3ooo horſe ; but the obſtinate de- 
fence of the beſieged, and the reinforcements they received, 
obliged him to give over his enterprize towards the end of the 
campaign. The inclemency of the ſeaſon did not diſcourage 
archduke Albert from the fiege of Offend, The lives of 
whole armies were thrown away upon it in vain, freſh works 
ſeemed to ſtart up behind the ruins that were made by the 
Spaniſb artillery, and Yere encouraged his troops to defend the 
place, with a ſpirit next to enthuſtaſm. Albert reſolved upon 
2 general aſſault, of which Vere was informed by a deſerter, 
He found means to amuſe the archduke with propoſals of 2 
capitulation, which might ſave the lives of many brave men 
on both ſides. The negotiation continued till he had com- 
pleted the freſh works he was raiſing, and received new rein- 
forcements, and then the operations of the ſiege recommenc- 
and obj. ed. Aubert was incenſed beyond meaſure at having been im- 
poſed upon, and reſolved upon a general aſſault, under one 
Mexia, a Spaniſh officer, and though executed with all ima- 
ginable intrepidity, proved ineffectual, and coſt him 1000 of 
his beſt men. The rigorous ſeaſon coming on, Albert was fo 
far from taking the advice of his beſt generals, that he repar- 
ed to Ghent to concert meaſures for carrying it on with re- 
doubled vigour. During his abſence, the Dutch ſent a frefi 
garriſon into Offend, while Sir Francis Vere, with his emact- 
ated troops, joined the army under prince Maurice. 
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It ſoon appeared, that the Spaniſb Netherlands were 9 
much as ever under the direction of the court of Spain. The 
States remonſtrated againſt the madneſs of proſecuting the 
ſiege of Clend, and refuſed the ſums demanded by the arch- 


duke for that purpoſe. The direction of the ſiege and war, 
- | Was 
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willing, formally, to join the proteſtants, and being in a man- 


them, they were pardoned. 
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tas now committed to the marquis of Spincla, the only gene- 

tal in Eurote, who was capable to make head againſt princs 

Marrice, He brought with him, out of Italy,, do o foot, and 

baffled all prince Maurice's endeavours to intercept him. The 

prince was then, againſt his better judgment, obliged to un- 

dertake a march through Hrabant and Flanders to the relief of 

OHend. The States preſſed this march the more obſtinately, 

as they were not without hopes, that the natives of the 

Sanſh Netherlands might be excited to inſurrections, by ma- 

nifeſtoes to be diſperſed by the prince. This expedient failed, 

and the continuance of the march was found impracticable. 

Near Tzllemont, Mendoza had, with 14,000 men, taken poſ- 

ſeſſion of a paſs, by which the prince muſt march; but Aaurice 

found he could not force it, upon which a council of war was 

held, and it was reſolved to beſiege Grave, one of the- 
ſtrongeſt places in the Netherlands. The opcrations for car- 

rying on the ſiege were fo judicious, that Hendoaa could 

neither raiſe it nor ſuccour the town, wich was provided of a 

ſtrong garriſon, under an excellent officer, and it capitulated. 

The wants of the Spaniſb court fill continucd, and their Mutiny of 
llalian ſoldiers in the Loo Countries, mutinied for want of pay. the Taliau 
They put great part of Brabant under contribution, took poſt troops in 
near Breda, Where they held a correſpondence with the gar- the Sa- 
riſon, as they had another with prince Maurice, who encou- i ſer- 
raged them in their revolt. The garriſons of Antwerp and vice. 
leert followed their example, and Mendoza finding it im- 

poffible for the archduke to pay his troops, quitted his com- 

mand. The archduke had recourſe to violent means, and pro- 

ſeribed the mutineers. This ſeverity ſeemed to confirm them 

in their revolt; but they proceeded with the utmoſt regularity 

and military diicipline among themſelves. The States of the 

opanſh Netherlands would have ſatisfied their demands, 

but feyere meaſures alone Would go down with the arch— 

duke, He ſent one of his generals, Frederic ds Berg, witn 

7020 men to reduce them; but they were relieved by prince 

Maurice, Being ſtrangers, and violent papiſts, they were un- 
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ner, at laſt, left to themſelves, the pope's nuncio interceded 
with the archduke, and a conſiderable ſum being advanced to 


About this time, an ambaſſador from the king of Achem, an The 
eaſtern prince, arrived in Holland, in a Dutch fleet, laden States te- 
with the riches of India, and the Dutch Ea India company, ceive an 
which has ſince proved the ſource of ſtrength and riches to ambaſſa- 
their ſtate, was eſtabliſhed. They became in a manner maſ- dor from 
ters of the iſland of Teruate, onc or the Meluccas, by ſupport- the king 
ing the natives in a war againſt 2 neighbouring prince; and of Acbem. 
upon the return of the Acvem ambaſiador, all the people of 
thole iſlands and countries conceived very different ideas from 
what they had entertained before of the power of the States, 
which they now believed to be equal to that of the Partugue/? 

Vor. IX. 2 and 
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and Germans. In ſhort, the more that the wealth and great. 
neſs of the feven United Provinces advanced, the more did they 
forget the original maxims of their conſtitution, which were 
humble, fimple and frugal ; for their great men breathed no- 
thing now but eternal war againſt Spain. England was like. 
wiſe making a progreſs in foreign commerce, but it was far from 
being ſo conſiderable as that of the Dutch; and France was 
preparing to imitate the example of both. As the ſucceſſes 

of all three depended on the ruin of the Spaniſh and Porty. 
gueſe trade, each of them concurred in maintaining the war, | 
T The Spantards were all this while gaining inch by inch upon 
he ſrege the garriſon of Oftend, which, by ſtill ſubſtituting new works, 
of Ofierd inſtead of thoſe they had loft, was now reduced into a very 
conunu- Harrow compaſs. Ihe governor was a Dutchman, one Vandy 
ed, Noot, and one Rivas carried on the ſiege with more effect 
than ever. Pompey Torgou, an excellent engineer in the Span 
ſervice, raiſed amazing works for cutting off the communi. 
cation of the garriſon with the ſea, but they were ſoon de- 
ſtroyed by the fury of the winds and waves. Rivas diſcous 
raged, refigned his command to Spinola, and his thirſt of glory 
1604. induced him to accept of it in October, 1604. As he proceed- 
eld upon different principles from thoſe of his predeceſſors, and 
was poſſeſſed of a far ſuperiour genius, prince Maurice, as well 
as the States Generul, thought that the loſs of Oſtend muſt be 
=, inevitable, unleſs ſome vigorous effort was made to give Spin 
Prince a diverſion. The ſiege of Sluys was propoſed, and undertaken 
Mau- ice by Maurice and other princes of the houfe of Orange. Mau- 
takes rice praceeded in it, though with great abilities and vigour, in 
Sſuys. a manner that encreaſed the ſuſpicions of the States deput. es, 
that he was not in earneſt about finiſhing a war, on the con- 
tinuance of which, the future greatneſs of bis houſe depended. 
He proceeded ſtep by ſtep, inſtead of rapidly falling all at 
once on the main body of the place, which being unprovided 
for a ſiege, muſt have ſurrendered, and Spinola being cut off 
from his proviſions, muſt conſequently have abandoned the 
fiege of Oftend. At laſt, however, Spinola made an attempt 
upon prince Maurice's army, but without effect, and without 
relaxing in his operations before Offend, which were farther 
advanced by him in a few weeks than they had been by his pre- 
deceſſors in two years. Upon Spinzla's retreat, the garriſon of 
Sluys, which conſiſted of 4000 men, but emaciated with fa. 
mine and fickneſs, capitulated. The reduction of $1zys did 
vaſt honour to the military character of prince Maurice, bit 
raiſed ſuch an emulation in Spinola, that after the moſt amaz- 
ing effects of mining and engineering, in which ſeveral fuc- 
ceſſive ſets of Dutch governors and officers were killed, the 
ſurvivors ſent a meſlage, to prince Maurice, for leave to fut- 
reader. This was granted, and on the zoth of Septembrr, 
1604, Ofzend obttin:d an honourable capitulation, after ſuſ- 
taining a ſiege of three years, which, beſides incredible ſum 
of moncy, colt the lives of loo, ooo of the braveſt troops il 
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Furope. But we are now to attend operations of a different 


kind. 


mes I. which, at his ſucceſſion to the crown of England, 


was rather favourable, than otherwiſe, in the eye of the pu- 


blic. Henry IV. of France knew it better, and endeavoured 
to ns James over to a league againſt both branches of the 
houſe 0 
Barneveldt at its head, to co-operate with the French amba(- 
ſador, the marquis de Ręſui, afterwards the famous duke of Sully; 
and the duke of Aremberg was reſident at the ſame court, from 
archduke Albert, who had now no hope of iſſue by 1/abella, 
and conſequently his dominions were to revert to the crown of 
Spain. Fames gave a favourable reception to them all ; but 
was ſhy of declaring his ſentiments upon foreign affairs. He 
was ſo far ſwayed by Roni, that he gave licence for Buccleugh, 
a Scotch gentleman, to raiſe 2000 men in Scotland, for the ſer- 
vice of the confederate States; he aſſigned to them a conſider- 
able ſum, due to his crown from Henry, and he entered into 
a defenſive league with France againſt Spain. The deputies of 
the States behaved to him with great ſubmiſſion, and laid be- 
fore him the expences they had been at in equipping a ſtrong 
ſquadron of ſhips, then lying in the Downs, at the requeſt of 
his predeceiſor. Though James returned only general anſwers 
to their applications, yet it is certain the Frolih and Scots 
auxiliaries were the chief inſtruments of prince Maurzie's 
ſucceſſes in the Low Countries; but the deputies ſoon diſcover- 
ed, that James had an irreſiſtible biaſs towards peace with 
Hain, and that a moſt magnificent deputation for that pur- 
poſe was already arrived in England from that king, and the 
archduke. This occaſioned the States giving James ſome 
marks of diſreſpect, which he reſented, and which at laſt 
manifeſted their ingratitude, particularly their affronting his 
general, Sir Francis Vere, who, thereupon, left their ſer- 
vice, | 
John de Velaſco, conſtable of Caſtile, was at the head of the 
Shan deputation, and he demanded 


lay down the money that had been advanced for the caution- 
ary towns, provided they were put into his maſter's hands. 
The Engliſo plenipotentiaties ſeemed not to diſcourage this 
propoſal, if their ſubjects were admitted to'a ſhare of the 
Spaniſh Jeſt India trade. This was rejected on the part of the 
Spaniards, but the peace was at laſt concluded, in terms which 
left the honour of James entire, as to any imputation from the 
Dutch, of breach of faith, though it is certain, that by ſome 


of its articles, he ſhewed himſelf diſpoſed to continue the de- 
| 2 3 | pendence 


On the 24th of March, 1603, died queen Elizabeth of Eng- Death of 
lid, the friend and protectreſs of the States of the United queen 
Provinces, though their governors ſecretly thought her their Elixaberb. 
tyrant. They were ſtrangers to the character of her ſucceſſor, 


Auſtria. The States General ſent a deputation, with The /f 


whoneg0- 

at firſt, that the Engliſh tiates with 
ould break off all communication and commerce with the the Spa- 

ſubjects of the United Provinces. Failing in this, he offered to niards. 
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pendence of the States upon England, and to force them, if 

he ſhould think proper, from their warlike ſyſtem. ; 
The war After the reduction of Offend, which was now a heay of 
continued ruins, where ſcarcely the veſtige of a fortification remained 
A _ repaired to Spain, and perſuaded that king to a ney 
plan of operations, by carrying the war acroſs the Rhine, in- 
ſtead of attacking the Hollanders on the fide of Zealand. Hi 
nola,” after obtaining all the honours and powers he could 
viith for from Philip, with large ſums of money for paying his 
troops, upon his return, found them far gone in a mutiny 
and that many of them had actually entered into the ſervice of 
the confederate States; the power of the archduke, through 
his poverty, being now deſpicable among all parties, The 
money Spinola brought along with him reclaimed them tg 
their duty, and his activity, with his high reputation, ſoon 
put him at the head of a formidable army. The prize of wat 
was now diſputed in the Low Countries, between the two 
reateſt generals of their age, prince Maurice, and Spinola, who 
had been declared commander in chief of the $panh and It. 
lian troops. Maurice attempted to ſurprize Antwerp, but fail. 
ed in the execution, through no fault of his own. He then 
. attempted to carry the war into Flanders, that he might dil. 
concert Sp:nela's plan, but he was every where counteracted 
by that able general. Bugucy, who commanded under Hina 
ſeized upon Keiſerſibeart, which obliged Maurice to ſend of 1 
large detachment towards the Rhine. Spinola, all of a ſudden, 
abandoned his propoſed operations, and in a moſt maſter]y 
| manner, on the 24th of July, he croſſed the Rhine, with an 
#1 intention of traverſing the dutchy of Cleves, and attacking the 
1 provinces of Frieſland and Overyſſel, which by an unaccount- 
able fatality had been left uncovered by the States. In his 
| march through Cleves, his diſcipline was ſo exact and regular, 
1 that he extorted praiſe even from his enemies, and with great 
1 rapidity, before prince Maurice could march to their relich 
i! he ſeized Linguen, and many other places of importance it 
. Overyſſel. If Spinola committed any fault during this expedi- 
tion, it was his being too ſollicitous in ſecuring his retreat, in 
caſe he ſhould be beat in the field. Upon the arrival of prince 
Maurice in Overyſſel, the progreſs of Spinola was checked, 
but the prince failed in an attempt to ſurprize the Spaniſ 
army, in which the loſs was pretty equal on both ſides. The 
victory, however, certainly fell to Spinola, for he ſoon after 

beſieged and took Nachtendoncꝶ. | 
O-erati- | Thoſe two great men were not only ſimilar in their martil 
ons by ſea, genius, but in their political ſituations ; for each had enemis 
| with their reſpective principals. The court of Spain was pre 
vailed upon by thoſe of Spinola, to retard the payment of Us 
troops, and the States of the Spaniſh Netherlands would con- 
tribute nothing towards paying his army ; both which circum- 
ſtances, rendered it every hour liable to ſreſh mutinies. Prince 
Maurice was in @ ftill more undeſirable ſituation, being A 
ws | Ny 


between 
Sremla 
and prince 
Aauricc. 
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| $hanzards, or the archduke, as enemies. A fleet of tranſports, 


fruſtrated many of Spinola's ſchemes, but could not prevent 
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only diſtruſted, but controuled by the States deputies in all his 
operations, and an unſucceſsful attempt he made upon 
Gurldres, threw him under ſtill farther diſadvantages. The 
Dutch commerce this year, was carried to an inconceivable 
height, They had made vaſt captures of Spaniſh and Portu- 
vze ſhips in the Eaſt Indies, and the ſhips which arrived in 
their ports this year, were more rich and numerous than thoſe 
of the preceding. Fames, ſince the late treaty with Spain, 
had permitted his ſubjccts, both by ſea and land, to enter into 
the ſervice of that crown, and of the archduke, and had even 
ſuffered them to raiſe levies in his dominions. "The Englih 
harbours were, by the late treaty, open cqually to Spaniſb and 
Dutch ſhips; but the Dutch, without any regard to that, 
treated all Engliſh ſhips which were in the ſervice of the 
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with trocps on board for Spinola, were intercepted coming 
from Lion, by the Dutch, who ſunk five of them and drove 
the other hve into the harbour of Dover, and even there the 
Dutch admiral procceded to hoſtilities. James affected to re- 
ſent thoſe violences, but the States General defended them- 
{ves under the plea, that moſt of the tranſports were Eng- 
Ii, and therefore ought not to be employed in that ſervice, 

The diſregard of the States towards James was encreaſed, James J. 
by his giving leave to count Arundel of NMardour, to com- favours 
mand a regiment of 1500 Engliſh, and the lord Hume i000 the Spa- 
Scots, in the archduke's ſervice. The Dutch treated the Dun- niaras. 
kirk privateers, of whatever nation they were, as pirates, by 
hanging them up as ſoon as they were caught, and juſtified 
themſclves by the law of nations; and the States General, 
through Henry IV. of. France, knew that the friendſhip of 
James was now held cheap at the court of Spain. In the be- 
ginning of the year 1606, the frugality of the provincial de- 1606. 
puties of the confedcrates refuſed to raiſe the ſums neceſſary 
for terminating the war in their favour ; while Spin, who 
had conquered all oppoſition at the court of Spain, was fo 
plentifully ſupplied with money, that had he not been pre- 
vented by a fever which ſeized him, and the dilatory pro- 
ccedings of the Spaniards, he would, probably, that year 
have given a conſiderable, if not a fatal, blow to the indepen- 
cency of the confederate States. Spincla having 'recovered, 
took the field with two armies well provided in every reſpect. 

One commanded by himſelf, conſiſting of 12,020 foot and 
2c00 horſe, and the other headed by 8 of 10, ooo foot 
and 1:co horſe. Maurice, though interior in numbers, 
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him from takin g Grel and Rhimberg. 

After thoſe conqueſts, the diſappointment of remittances Spe 
from Hain, creatcd freſh diſcontents in Spincla's army, 2009 diſtiefſed 
et whom actually marched towards Breda, where they were ſormoi.cy, 
ſure of being protected. Afaurice endeavoured to avail him- + 
ſelf of this mutiny, but through the vigilance of Spincla, he 
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failed in an attempt he made to retake Grol, and his prudeny 
backwardneſs to fight Spinola, who relieved the place, aug- 
mented the clamour of his enemies againſt his conduct and 
deſigns. It happened, fortunately for Maurice, that the 
mutinous ſpirit which ſtill continued in Sp:nol/a's army, obliged 
him to diſcontinue his operations, and to return to Bruſſel 
| where his perſonal credit and character with his troops, were 
ſo great, that he perſuaded them, on promiſing that they 
ſhould be ſpeedily paid, to return to his ſtandards ; but the 
court of Spain not enabling him to diſcharge his engagements, 
he comforted himſelf with the reflection, that Maurice was 
under the like difficulty, and from the like cauſes ; and thus 

the campaign ended, 
on ac- The indigence of the court of Spain was owing in a gteat 
count of meaſure to the numerous captures at ſea by the Dutch, who 
their ſhips intercepted and deſtroyed their fleets coming from the Ef and 
taken by JJ/2/2 992 The Spanih admiral, by his maſter's orders, 
the Diich. hanged, by way of reprizal, all the Dutch ſeamen he took: 
This brought on a wer, that was advantageous to neither 


party, but by the ruin of the other. The Spantards ſuffered 


their richeſt ſhips to be ſunk or blown up, rather than they 
ſhould fall into the hands of the Dutch, whoſe admiral, Hau- 
tain, with their grand fleet, was diſappointed in an attempt 
he made upon the Caracca flota in the Tagus, and was prepar- 
ing to return home, when he diſcovercd eight capital galleons 
bound for Spain. On their being attacked by Hautain, {ix of 
them eſcaped, and two periſhed upon the rocks, without be- 
ing of any ſervice to the Dutch. After this, Hautain's ſqua- 


dron was reduced to thirteen fail by a ſtorm; but a new booty 


appeared of eighteen Spaniſhb galleons, under Don Faiſards, 
eſcorted by nine men of war. The greatneſs of the booty 
animated the Dutch. Claſſen, one of their admirals, being 
beſet by five of the enemy's ſhips, and reduced to a wreck, 
choſe to blow it up, with its brave crew of ſoldiers and faitors, 


rather than fall into the hands of the Spaniards; and Hauiain, | 


being unable to continue the fight, the Spaniards proceeded on 
F 2 their voyage. 
The vaſt remittances that Philip received from the t 
Indies, could neither diſcharge his debts nor his engagements, 
and he began now to give way to pacific councils towards the 
United Provinces; it being more eligible for Hain, that they 
ſhould remain bdavend 
themſelves under the protection of the houſe of Bourbon, 
which muſt have been the caſe, had they been rendered del- 
perate. Thoſe ſentiments were cheriſhed by the archduke, 
A peace his wife, and Spinola himſelf; and it now appeared that the 
_ propoſed principal difficulties of a peace aroſe from the Dutch traders, 
between who had made immenſe fortunes by war. Commiſſioners ar- 
the Dutch rived at the Hague, from the archduke, to propoſe a congreſs; 
and Spa- but they were received by the States deputies in ſo diſcourag- 


ard. ing a manner, that they returned to Bruſſels without ms 
a l 5 L iy 
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ent, than that they ſhould put 
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heir inſtructions. They renewed their applications. but in 

the beginning of the year 1607, the archduke's deputies were 1627. 
formed by the States, that they would enter into no new ne- 
atiation of peace, in which their independency was not eſta - 

Midhed as a preliminary. One Neyen, an eccleſiaſtie, was by 

the archduke employed in renewing the negotiation, but was 

unable to get over that obſtacle, though his perſonal intereſt 

was very great with the States. The reader may eaſily form a 
judgment of the arguments made uſe of by both fides on this 
occaſion 3 it is therefore needleſs to repeat them. The firmneſs 
of the States prevailed ; and Neyen was ſent back with full 

ower to treat with them as a free ſtate, over whom, neither 
the king of Spain nor the archduke had any ſovereignty ; 
provided his propoſals were accepted in eight days. On the 
13th of March, and the 24th of April, the point of ſovereignty 
was adjuſted, and agreed upon by both parties. The conſe- 
uence was, that a ſuſpenſion of arms for eight months was 
publiſhed on both ſides, without either the kings of France or 
England knowing any thing of the matter, and a congreſs was 
appointed for a definitive treaty ; but in the mean while, limits 
and boundaries were ſettled, | | 

The kings of France and England, though nettled at this Progreſs 
great event, agreed to ſend ambaſſadors to the future congreſs. and diff. 
Jams, at the ſame time, reproached the miniſters of Spain, for culties of 
their having kept him ſo long in the dark, and they were a- the nego- 
ſhamed to juſtify the archduke in what he had done. The ſprings tiation. 
of the negotiation, on the part of the States, ſoon appeared. 

The States, though fond of wealth, were afraid, left the con- 
tinuance of the war ſhould render prince Maurice, who was 

already ſtadtholder of four of their provinces, their ſovereign. 

Their jealouſy of the power of France encreaſed in proportion, 

as their dread of the houſe of Auſtria declined. England, it is 

true, might ſtill have been formidable to them, through 

the great debt they owed her, and her being in poſſeſſion of 

the cautionary towns; but they knew the puſillanimity of 

James too well to fear him. The pacific part of the States 
General, therefore, met with their chief oppoſition from 

prince Maurice, and the Orange family, whoſe intereſt it was 

that the war ſhould be continued, and they puzzled every ſtep 

of the negotiation. The party for peace choſe Barneveldt the 
penſionary and chief magiſtrate of Holland, the wiſeſt and 
worthieſt man of the confederacy, to be their head; and at 

laſt, a declaration, confirming what the archduke had done, 

came over from the court of Spain; but it was objected to, 
on the part of the States, and a copy of one more preciſe, 
was given by them to Verreiſen, the archduke's ambaſſador, 
as being what they required. This copy was dictated by the 
influence of the Orange faction, and contained articles re- 
lating to religion, which bade fair to ſtop all farther proceed- 
ings. Various other expedients were practiſed by the Orange 


faction, to embarraſs the treaty ; and the German emperor pre- 
| 4 - tended 
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tended, that as the United Provinces had formerly belonged 
to his empire, they could not be declared free without hi; 
conſent ; but this claim was treated by the States with con. 
tempt. | | | | 

In the mean while, the king of Spain's ratification of what 
had been concluded on, arrived at the Hague; and notwith. 
{ſtanding the oppoſition made by the houſe of Orange, on ac. 
count of fome omiſſions, it was voted by the rates to be 
a ſuſticient ground tor a definitive treaty. By this time, the 
term of the armiſtice was expired, and the archduke re. 
quired that it ſhould be prolonged for a month, and at the ſame 
time, he nominated his plenipotentiaries for the congreſs, the 
chief of whom was 8/:29/a himſelf, They arrived at the Haze, 
in the beginning of the year 1608, and were well received by 
the States, who nad betorchand engaged the French King to 
be guarantee o the future treaty, in caſe it ſhould be violated 
by the Spanards. I illiam of Waſſau and Brederede, were 


appointed by fix of the provinces, to confer with the Spaniſh 


deputics; but the intereſts of Holland were committed to 
Barnetclat; and before the conferences were opened, the 
Dutch deputies obtained a formal acknovriedgment, that they 
were treated with, as repreſenting a free and an independent 
State. After various points had been given up by the Spaniſb, 

nd the archduke's deputies, the Dutch demanded, that they 
ſhould either have liberty to trade with both the Indies after a 
peace was ſettled, or during the time that the truce ſhould be 
concluded for, or that the war might continue on the other 
ſide of the tropics, though a peace ſhould be agreed upon on 
this fide. The Dutch deputies ſtood out fo firmly for having 
one or other of thoſe conditions granted, that the Spanards 
would have then broken off the treaty had it not been for 
the moderation of Spinola. At laſt a truce for a number af 
years was propoſed, but that the independency of the States 
thould be acknowledged by Spain, even after its expiration. 
Prince Haurice was afraid that this condition would be agreed 
to, and did all he could to interrupt the negociation; but his 
moſt popular arguments aroſe from certain articles, with 
which it was clogged by the Spaniards in favour of the Renan 
catholic religion, | 

Theſe altercations employed the deputies ſo long, that, at 
laſt, the conferences actually broke off. The Spariards en- 
deavoured to bring the French king over, but in vain, to their 


intereſts, His ambaſſador, the preſident Fear, was for 2 


truce, in which he was ſeconded by Barnevelut, who laid 
open, in very ſtrong terms, the ambition of prince Maurice 
and tne Grange family. Both parties appealed to the preis; 
the life of Barneveldt was threatened, and it was only at the 
earnett requeſt of the denuties that he returned to the aſiembly 
of the States. When he reſumed his ſeat, his arguments and 
eloquence were ſo irreſiſtable, that all the provinces, exccpting 
Zealand, agreed to accept of a truce for twelve years; but 10 
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eh did diſputes run, that the finiſhing hand was not put to 

te negociation till the gth of April, 16:9. 1629. 
The tediouſneſs of this negociation diſcovered the original and the 

ay of the conſtitution of the United Provinces, in the neceſ- Szates de- 

ity they were under of being unanimous in their public re- clared an 

lutions. Zealand had oppoied the negociation becauſe it was in-iepend- 

entirely devoted to the Orange family, and the natives had ac- ent peo- 
aired immenſe riches by the war, eſpecially at ſea. By the ple. 

treaty of truce, tae archduke, in his own and the king of 

$ain's name, renounced all right of ſovereignty over the 

baten. Each party was to polieſs, during the truce, what 

they then held, A general amneſty, on both ſides, was ſtipu- 

ated, and a freedom of trade by fea and land, conſequently 

in tne Indies, was eſtabliſhed. By other articles of the treaty, 

the reciprocal- commercial duties to be paid on both ſides 

were fertled, The houſe of Orange, prince Maurice in parti- 

cular, was nobly rewarded by the States for their fervices in 

the cauſe of public liberty and the head of it, and Philip now 

reentered into poſſeſſion of his patrimonial eſtates in Purgundy 

aud the ShHaniſi Netherlands, 


— 


The Viſtory of the UNITED. PROviINCESs. 
OUR HL 


URING the long diſputes that ſucceeded the firſt pro- General 
j poſal of a pacihcation between Spain and the Statas- Ge- reflections 
reral, the Dutch loft no opportunity of diſtreſſing the Spanyh of the pre- 
commerce and improving their own. They planned a H, ceding 
lata company that was to trade to Africa, and ſuggeſled the war, 
trit iden of an Miican company in England. Their famous 
amiral Heinſeirb attacked a rich Spaniſh fleet in the bay of 
C. altar, and lofing his life in the engagement, he was ſuc- 
ccede ] by Ver hoc, another brave commander, who killed the 
ano admiral and ſaw his fleet deſtroyed by its own ſailors 
and the garriſon of G-braltar, fo that no part of it fell into 
the hands of the Dutch. The ocean was now covered with 
ther fleets and armanients, and the period between the year 
500 to that of 1609 is, perhaps, the moit remarkable in hiſ- 
tory, upon many accounts, all which took their riſe from the 
erolt of the United Provinces, till then containing but a ſmall 
and deſpicable portion of territory. The arts or commerce, 
navigation, and war by fea and land, were now brougut to a 
perfection which, perhaps, they haye not ſince exceeded. 
deminaties of learning were founded and flouriſhed in the 
United Provinces, amidſt the horrors of war; new countries 
wete explored ; new channels of trade were opened; the £57 
Curtrizs was the ſchoo! in which the molt illuſttious pupils 
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Duich general. This concourſe of noble perſonages from dif. 


Obligati- 


ons of the their I — ; : 
Dutch io their independency and tranquillity was owing chiefly to the 
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of two 
treaties 
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out any direct acknowledgment of their independency, and 


laſt through the generous friendſhip of James is — by his 
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own countries, in the field ; nor was their education thought 
compleat till they had borne arms under either a Spaniſh or , 


ferent quarters had a conſiderable effect in ſoftening the may. 
ners and diſſipating the prejudices which the ſeveral nations of 
Europe had, till then, againſt one another; but, on the other 
hand, the return of ſo many experienced officers to their 
ſeveral courts and countries had afterwards a fatal ef:4 
upon the quiet of Europe. | | 

As the Dutch are by no means famed for national gratitude 
their hiſtorians have carefully concealed that the acquiſition gf 


ſteadineſs of James I. It appears from unqueſtionable autho- 
rities, that Spain had negociated ſo effectually with Henry IV, 
of France, that he adviſed the States to conclude a truce with- 


this meaſure was ſtrongly inforced by the preſident Jeannin 
to the States. James continued the firm friend of their inde- 
pendency, notwithſtanding the tempting baits thrown out to 
him by Spain. This conduct of France had encouraged the 
Spaniards more than once to retract the acknowledgment of 
the independency of the States, and that they obtained it at 


concluding in the year 1608 two treaties with the States, the We. 

ſubſtance of which we ſhall here give, though omitted by and 

Dutch hiſtorians. def 
By the firſt article of the firſt treaty, all treaties between 

the two parties were confirmed. By the ſecond, James en- 

gaged to furniſh 20 ſhips from zoo to 600 tons, well victualled able 

armed and manned, and 6, ooo foot, with 4, ooo horſe, to be 

paid by him, and employed againſt any power whatſoever who Elen 


ſhould diſturb their peace with Hain, in cafe it ſhould take this 
place. By the third article, the expence of thoſe auxiliaries but 
was to be defrayed within five years after the war was hnithed, Stat 
By the fourth article, James engaged himſelf, inſtantly, to than 
furniſh his aſſiſtance, if the parties attempting to break the amb 
peace could not be prevailed with by fair means to deſiſt 1n 7 


three months after they were required ſo to do. By the fit 


article, the States General are bound, in caſe James is attack: * 
ed, to aſſiſt him with the ſame number of ſhips of the like Ah 
force, 4,000 foot, and 3oo cavalry, and the like terms a 1 9 
ſtipulated for their re- payment. By the other articles, thi done 
treaty was o be perpetual; nor was either party to mix Ty 
peace with the aggreſſor without the conſent of the other; n0t * 0 
was the treaty to be prejudicial to the defenſive one made be- e 


tween the States and the king of France. 

By the other treaty, concluded between Fames and tit 
States at the ſame time, it was agreed, that the liquidate 
debt of 818,408 J ſterling ſhould be a (ey by the States l 
half yearly payments of 30, oro. and all the Privilege 


- 


abt the Engliſb merchants in the United Provinces were to be in- 

10 riolably confirmed. ; | | 

* ames drew many reproaches upon himſelf not only from 

* Hain, but France, on account of this treaty, and for ſome 

4 time he was addreſſed by the Dutch, as being their only ſup- 

* port and dependence. But the return of tranquillity had al- 

10 moſt ruined the Dutch, whoſe independency was born, and 

" whoſe glory flouriſhed amidſt the tumults of one of the moſt 

0 conſuming wars that hiſtory can produce. 2 
2 They began now to be infected with pride and ambition; TheDurch 
be their independency inſpired them with inſolence towards intermed- 
* the other ſovereign powers of Europe, and impelled by the dle in the 
V. princes of Orange, they took part in their > The affairs of 
„reader, in the foregoing hiſtory of Germany, will find a detail Germany, 
nd of the diſputes concerning the ſucceſſion to the dutchies of but mil- 
10 Cleves and Juliers, and the conduct of the Dutch in that af- carry and 
e. far. Prince Maurice, at the head of their troops, took and are hum- 


Y before he would admit them to a reconciliation, The truth 
en is, they had been drawn, with ſome reluctance, into the war, 
n- by the overbearing authority of Maurice; and their moſt ſen- 
1 WJ file members were not ſorry that he was mortified, though 
be it was through the ſides of the States. The aſſaſſination of 
Henry IV. of France probably ſaved the houſe of Auſtria at 
WY this time, and occaſioned a great turn in the affairs of Europe, 
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garriſoned Juliers; but the more maſterly operations of Spi- bled. 
ma (whoſe maſter, the archduke, thought that their conduct 
was an infraction of the neutrality) in taking Weſel, obliged 
them to ſeek to return to a good underſtanding with their new 
ally, who had now opened a way into their provinces. They 
were obliged to have recourſe to the mediation of England 
and France, and to make the moſt abject ſubmiſſions to Albert 
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but did not alter the ſteady conduct of James towards the 

States, who had now a more dreadful enemy to contend with 

than ever, we mean civil diſſention, which ſecretly aroſe from 

ambition and revenge, but publickly from the moſt abſurd 

7 org motive, the controverted and inſcrutable points 

ot religion. : , ES 
The profeſſional chairs in the univerſities of the United Origin of 

Provinces, ſince their foundation, had been filled generally by Armeniane 

ee One James Armenius, a Hollander, getting poſſeſ- /n in Hol- 

hon of the divinity chair at Leyden, taught the doctrine of free land, 

agency, which was conſidered as a ſchiſm in the church of 
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e and. As no diſputes are more cruel than thoſe of religion, 
the ſubjects of the States General were ſoon ſplit into two 
parties, the Armenians and the Gomariſis; fo called from Go- 
narus, another profefior, who taught predeſtination. Barne- 
vldt, in his private opinion, was a Gomari/?, and prince Mau- 
rice an Armenian; but Armenianiſm being eſpouſed by the moſt 
ſenſible and reſpectable members of the States, and Gomariſm 
by the clergy and common people ; prince Maurice headed 
me Gomariſis, as Barneveldt the Armenians, though each ated 

| uy 
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which 1s 
fled with 
xchigzous 
diſputes. 
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in direct contradiction to his private opinion. The acrimon 

and bitterneſs with which the diſpute was carried on, cfpecially 
by the Gomarits, ſoon affected the civil government. Gratin 
and Feſſius, both of them celebrated authors, wrote admirably jn 
favour of the Armenians. James I. and the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, oppoſed them with great zeal, and ſupported 
prince Maurice. In a ſhort time, the diipute came to be po- 
litical as well as theological, and the forms of the republic 
added to its misfortunes. Each city poficfiing within itſelf 
independent powers, puniſhed or protected either the Arme 
nians or the Gemariſts, as the people or their magiſtrates were 
affected towards either, till the priſons of Holland were filled 
with the profeſſors and diſciples of both. Among the Ce. 
mariſ!s were a great number of French and German proteſtants, 


who had imbibed, even to enthuſtiaſm, an averſion towards 


Their fa- 
tal effects 
on the 
public 


| 


Spain ; and prince Maurice, well knowing the effects of po- 
pular clamour, encouraged them in declaring that the Are. 
nians, whoſe principles were more moderate, were friends to 
that court, and enemies to the liberty of their country. Mat. 
ters ſoon came to ſuch a head, that the military power inter- 
poſed. Prince Maurice was befriended by James; he was at 
the head of the army, and he was ſure of the people, wha 
vere every where rebelling againſt, and depoſing, their Arme- 
an magiſtrates and ſubitituting others in their room, ſo as 
to ſecure a majority in the States General, In thoſe violence; 
they were protected and encouraged by prince Maurice, 
hoſe conduct on this occaſion was indefenſible. 

In the populous city of Utrecht, the people diſplaced their 
magiſtrates, and ſeemed to be actuatcd by no principle but 


fury 6-21: the civil power. Their tumults ran fo high, that 


prince /nrrico and deputies from the States repaired to their 
city, but they could not obtain a hearing, and were expelled 
out of it wich ignominy. The Urrechters were cenſurcd for 
this conduct by the States General, but this ſeemed only to en- 
creaic their fury, and the States, at laſt, ordered a body of 
troops to invcit their city. This reduced the rioters to order; 
they made their ſubmiſſions to the States General; their ma- 
gates were depoſed, and tranquillity was reſtored to the 
city. This did not continue long; the people formed a con- 
friracy to become maſters of the garriſon; but it was diſco- 
vercd, prevented, and puniſhed. Some buſy heads nov: ſug- 
geſted doubts of a new and more dangerous kind, - It was 
Gbated, how far the civil power had a right to reſtrain either 
the tongues or the conſciences of the clergy, or indecd to in- 
termeddle at all in religious aftairs. This partly aroſe from 3 
propoſition made by Barneve/dt, that the States ſhould cnact 
certain eccleſiaſtical laws, which would have given a mortal 
blow to the authority and intereſt of the Orange faction, and 
it required all the abilities and power of prince Maurice to 
prevent his project fiom taking place. The two parties had 
now loſt their names; that of the Armenians were called fe- 

| | | monſtrants, 
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monſtrants, and that of the Gomare/ts contra-remenſtrants. 

This change of denominations ſeemed to re-kindle their ani- | 
molities. The venerable character, the diſintereſted conduct, Darne- 
the wiſdom and moderation of Barneveldt, continued to ba- Sele, 
Ince the power of prince 47:4rice, who endeavoured to make heads the 
him his friend. Barneveldt ſpoke of the prince's family in the Armen 
moſt reſpectful terms, and profeſſed himſelf ready to exert , aud 
all his power in aggrandizing it, provided he could do it con- Prince 
fftently with the duty he owed his country. Maurice, after Maurice 
this, had recourſe to the moſt profound diſſimulation, and the Ge- 
pretended to agree to all Barnevelat's moderate propoſals for a h 404. 
general toleration in religion; but, at the ſame time he was 
meditating the old man's ruin, The contra-remonſtrants, 

though they could be familiar with Fews, {nfidels, and Mako- 

mtans, who lived among them, made it a matter of conſci- 

ence to exterminate the remonſtrants. Volumes of treatiſes, 

ard thouſands of pamphlets, were every day publiſhed on 

exch ſide of the aueſtion. The Erates, with Barneveldt at 

their head, continued to labour with indefatigable modera- 

tion, but all their endeavours came to nothing, through the 

pride and obſtinacy of divines and diſputants, and the fe- 

cret practices of the houſe of Orange. The demagogues of 

faction directed their moſt envenomed ſhafts againſt Barne- 

veldt, whom they accuſed of treaſon towards his country. 

The nobles and magiſtracy of Holland were treated with equa 
ſcurrility, and it was now plain, that the liberty of the preſs 

was the root of ail the licentiouſneſs that had enge ndered and 
fomented the public commotions. 

A people whoſe cavernment, like that of Holland, had Nanric- 
been founded upon reſiſtance to their former ſovereigns, could prevatls. 
not eaſily adopt any idea of limiting that reſiſtance in the caſe © 
of their preſent magiſtrates, Barneveldi ſhewed the neceſſity 
of this, and of enacting ſome rublic law againſt libels and ſe- 


ditious publications. He was oppoſed by the magiſtrates of 


Amſterdam upon the principle we have hinted at, and though 
by the dint of reaſon and cloquence he afterwards obtained 
ſuch 2 law, yet it never was pit in execution, and ſome towns 
even refuſed to receive it. Prince Maurice thought it was 


now time to declare himſelf without the reſerve he had before 


affected. The populace of Am/lordam had treated the remon- 
ttrants in a moſt atrocious manner, without their being able to 
procure any redreſs for their wounds. Maurice, finding the Makes at- 
it town of the confederacy declare fo openly in his favour, temots on 
ordered a French contra- remonſtrant preacher to be introduces the liberty 
into the French chapel at the Tlague. This ſteæp, with the of his 
high declarations of the prince, intimidated the ſtates of Hel. country, 
and from exerciſing their authority, aud both they and Ba- 
nevelat were fo grolsly inſulted, that they were forced to im- 
plore the protection of the prince, which was refuſed. them. 
hey endeavoured, according to the original plan of their 
conſtitution, by their own authority, to envren le their guards 
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and garriſons for their protection, but were intimidated b 


Maurice, who declared, that he would look upon ſuch a pro- 
ceeding, to be an invaſion of his rights, as governor of the 
province, and in contempt of the remonſtrances of the 
magiſtrates, he ſeized upon Brill, and ſoon after upon Diff 


and Scheidam. 
This violent and illegal proceeding was equally detriment] 


His vio- 
to the intereſt, as the reputation, of Maurice, becauſe the moſt 


lence, 


ſcrupulous now could have no doubt, that his true intention | 


was to ſubvert the conſtitution of Holland, and the confede- 
rate provinces. The magiſtrates of Leyden, Haerlem, Torgas, 
and other towns, prepared either to divert him from his de- 
ſign, or to reſiſt his attempts. He new modelled the magi. 
ſtracy of Nimepuen, and received the thanks of the States of 
Guelderland for the ſame. In ſhort, he confounded all diſtine- 
tions between the civil and military power; his ſword paye 
law to the conſtitution of Holland, where he was reſolved to 
obtain a majority of the States, that he might reach Barne- 
veldt's head. That patriot was ſo much affected by the pro- 
ſpect of the ruin of that liberty, which he had aſſiſted in 
eſtabliſhing, that he was ſeized by a fever. Upon his recovery, 
he begged his diſmiſſion from his office; but being prevailed 
upon by the States to keep it, he ſeemed to redouble his aſſi- 
duity in the public ſervice; and by the aſſiſtance of the French 
ambaſſador, Maurier, he reſtored tranquillity to the States of 
Holland, by eſtabliſhing a general toleration in matters of re- 
ligion. But it is proper in this period of our hiſtory, topre- 
miſe certain facts, that the ſubſequent part of it may be the 
better underſtood. f : ; 
8 From what we have already ſaid, it is plain, that prince 
velgt at- Maurice attempted to render himſelf maſter of Holland and 
taches the Dutch republic. Barneveldt and its other patriots, might 
himſelf to eaſily have bid him defiance, had they attached themſelves to 
England inſtead of France; and they had many reaſons, beſides 
thoſe of gratitude, for purſuing ſuch a meaſure; but they 
conſidered England now as the rival of their trade, and, that 
if they required her protection, they muſt ſubmit to her dic- 
tates, in the only object that made even independency defir- 
able to them. They had no rivalſhip of this kind to dread 
from France, whoſe ſituation was more convenient for their 
protection, than even that of England, poſſeſſed as they were 
of a great ſea force; and by cultivating the friendſhip of 
France, they promoted their commerce, and had a far more 
ready and advantageous vent for their manufactures and com. 
modities, than they could have by their connections with 
Great Britain. Such were the real motives of the two parties, 
the French and the Orange, that were now formed in: 
Dutch government; but little did their patriots then foreſee, 
that a time would come, when the houſe of Bourbon woul 


de as formidable to their liberties, as that of Austria * * 
| en 


France, 


and why. 
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deen; and that they would at laſt be ſaved by the family 
of Orange. 
rpm, propoſed to the States, at Overyſſel, that a national 
ſynod ſhould be held; but he was now too much ſuſpected by 
the States of Holland, to be attended to, as formerly. He 
continued to be ſupported and countenanced by Carleton, the 
Erol miniſter, and the attacks upon Barneveldts perſon and Spich is 
reputation being renewed, that great man condeſcended to oppoſed 
indicate himſelf in print, by an admirable apology for his 1... 
own conduct, in a ſtate that ought to have erected ſtatues to g;,,,. 
tis honour, even before his death. He was anſwered only by Genera! 
niling accuſations, which raiſed ſuch a ſpirit in the States of ; 
Hiland, that they directly attacked Maurice's conduct, and 
laid before him the late attempts that had been made upon their 
liberties, and adviſed him in very ſpirited terms to deſiſt from 
ſuch for the future, to reſtore their conſtitution to its original 
principles, and to redreſs public grievances ; but above all, to 
relinquiſh his purpoſe'of calling a national ſynod, which they 
ſaid, was inconſiſtent with the terms of the union of Utrecht. 

The prince employed ſome of his furious ignorant divines to 
anſwer this remonſtrance, which they did ; but their reaſoning 
was expoſed, and deſtroyed by the excellent pen of Grotius. 
Various were the propoſals for accommodation ; but all of 
them were defeated by the obſtinacy of Amſterdam, which, in 
conjunction with Zealand, Groningen, and Friefland, was ri- 
retted to the intereſt of prince Maurice, and inſiſted upon a 
national ſynod ; but were firmly oppoſed by the council of 
State, which very juſtly reſented the diſregard which the 
prince had here ſhewn for their' authority. He had no re- 
courſe but the ſword to carry his point of erecting himſelf 
the ſovereign of the United Provinces. His ſuperior power 
prevented them from augmenting their guards and garriſons, 
and he threatened to proceed againſt them as rebels, if they 
inſiſted upon that meaſure. | | 
He, and the States of Holland, had audiences before the His dit. 

States General on that ſubject, but this ſerved only to acceler- putes with 
ate his ambitious projects, and to enforce his ſcheme of a na- the $:ares 
tional council, where he was ſure to carry his point. The o HJ. 
teputies of Holland, though convinced of his intentions, j,,q. 
waited upon him in Utrecht, where he had met with a ſevere 
oppoſition, as the magiſtrates had raiſed guards for their own 
defence. He had recourſe to arms, diſarmed them and their 
garriſon, and in effect annulled their privileges in their own 
town-houſe, by aboliſhing their annual council, and introduc- 
Ing one of his own chuſing, which, by the plenitude of his 
own power, he declared to be perpetual. Ledemberg, the ſe- 
eretary, and faithful ſervant of the States, for thirty years, 
was obliged to reſign his office, and to fly to the Hague, where, 
by Maurice's orders, he was arreſted. The ſituation of the 
States, at this time, was deplorable, but not ſingular. They 
oppoled cemonſtrances, compacts, provincial and civil privi- 
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leges, to arms, but in vain. Prince Aaurice having ſubdned 
Utrecht, returned to the Hague, where he carried every thing 
by power, againſt authority. Aerſens, ſccretary of ſtate, 3 
man of abilities, was the ready prompter and tool of his am- 
bition, before which every thing plicd ; and in the month of 
iNovember, the long conteſted ſynod aſſembled at Dort. The 
pretexts of the Oñange party were fo plauſible, and that of the 


Arminians fo unpopular, that the ſynod of Dort opened! 


with great ſplendour. Deputies repaired to it from the Satte 
General, the provincial States of the Seven Provinces, the kino; 
of England and Fran, the elector Palatine, and almoſt a 
the p: oteitant States in Europe; The Armenians were cited tg 
appear before this ſynod, but they declined it, and publiſhed x 
His chief conſtitutional vindication of their declinature. Aerſens took 
adverſa- up the pen againſt them, and the popular tide fet fo ſtrongy 
ries com- againſt the Armenians, that Maurice ventured to imprilon 
mitted to Barneueldt, Erotius, and their other heads, in the cattle gf 
priſon. Loubgſlein. It may be uſeful to the reader to obſerve, that 
from this time the friends of France, in the United Provinces, 
went by the name of the Louveſtein Faction; nor is either 

their party or their principles extinguiſhed to this day. 
Barne- Even the ſteadineſs of the States General was ſtaggered by 
welas loſes the power of Maurice, and they appointed a commiſſion, the 
his head, members of which conſiſted of the Orange faction, to try tie 
venerable old patriot for his life. Ihe charge againſt him was 
founded upon the facts we have already mentioned, and which 
were conſtrued as ſo many attzmpts againſt public liberty, and 
for deitroying the tranquillity of his country. All the defence 
his innocence could make was diſregarded by the judges, who 
were themſelves afraid of being put to death, if they did not 
find him guilty, which they did, and his head was cut ot in 

1610. the caſtle of Hague, on the 13th of May, 1619. 

Hi- cha- Thus fell Borneveld?, after living 72 years, fifty of which 
racter. he had ſpent in ſucceſsful, but laborious, ſervices for hit 
country. As a patriot, he poſſeſſed virtues both public and 
private, equal, if not ſuperior, to any that antient hiſtory cat! 
raduce. His early zeal for the independency of his country 
colt him his head, by agreeing to inveſt the houſe of Orang 
with powers, which he had long foreſeen would be converted 
to his deſtruction. Maurice, though otherwiſe a perion d 
great moderation and of -a moſt amiable character in all mat 
ters where ambition was not concerned, rendered himſelf 
deteſtable even to: many of his own party, by Barnovelat's exe, 
cution. His fon, whom Maurice had made governor of 
Bergen-0þ-205, continued ſtill in his poſt, which is an evicency 
that the enmity which Maurice had conceived againſt the old 
man was confined to his perſon only. As to Erolius, it dos 
not appear, that he was treated with any farther rigour, than 
that of an eaſy continement. This gave his wife an opporit- 
nity of furniſhipg him with the means of his eſcape, which 
e <#F:Qed by concealing himſelf in à cheit, inſtead 12 
* | | vas 
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hooks which he was allowed to read; and he thereby eluded 
the vigilance of his guard, by the cheſt being carried unſearch- 
ed out of the caſtle. | 5 TD | 
The Dutch loſt no opportunity of improving the breathing 
time, which the truce allowed them, for extending and pro- 
tecting their commerce. They were now conſidered as a 
powerful and independent ſtate, and all Europe felt either their 
arms or their influence. England might have rivalled them, 
25 no age ever produced a race of more hardy enterprizing 
Engliſh adventurers than this did; but the diſcoveries they un- 
dertook were not- ſufficiently encouraged by their indolent 
court. James, was by Spain, lulled into a ftate of ſhameful 
inattention to maritime affairs. It would be doing him great 
injuſtice to ſay, that under him the trade of England did not 
amazingly encreaſe ; that he was not even zealous for its poo pe- 
rity, and that he did not give it great countenance. ut his 
ſpirit did not ſecond his inclinations. His indolence rendered 
him inactive. He was ſhy of giving umbrage to Spain, or the 
powers of the continent, and, in ſhort, he wanted ſpirit to pro- 
tet the commerce which he ſought to extend, and through 
that failing he omited more than half of what he might 
have effected. The conduct of the Dutch was the reverſe of 
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marine, 


this. Their ſhips of war gave laws from the Baltic to the 


Levant, They forced a trade to the Spaniſh Waſt Indies; and 
beſides the inferior flouriſhing colonies, which they ſettled 
in the Eat Indies, they raiſed that of Batavia, which 
was the moſt ſplendid, as well as the richeſt, the moſt popu- 
lous, and powerful, that any ftate ever founded; and in a 
ſhort time, it outvied, in all thoſe reſpects, their European re- 
public. It cannot, however, be diflembled, that the Dutch 
carried the excluſive maxims of trade in thoſe countries to 
moſt deteſtable lengths ; and that they never omited practiſing 


fraud, treachery, and the moſt atrocious cruelties, to accom- 


pliſh their ends. | | | 

The temper of Albert, and that of the court of Spain, at 
this period, were very different. The former, wiſe, mode- 
nte and reſigned, was glad to gain a reſpite from war. He 
beheld with amazement the power of the Dutch, and the 
more it grew, the more happy he thought himſelf in being 
able to retain, in their duty, the ten remaining provinces which 
be ſtill ruled. Philip, on the other hand, the more the 
Dutch (whom he ſtill conſidered as rebels) proſpered, he 
thought them the more worthy objects of his avarice, ambition, 
and revenge, and though he diſſembled his intention, he was 
daily laying ſchemes for reducing them. The time now ap- 
proached when the treaty of truce ought to be renewed. 
Philip obliged Albert to demand of the Dutch ſuch terms, as 
e had exacted in the infancy of their revolt. The Dutch 
merchants beheld the magniſicence of Albert's ambaſſador with 
contempt, and the States diſmified him with diſdain. They 
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did not ſufficiently attend to the means of {ſupporting this 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
ſpirit, however noble it was in itſelf. Prince Maurice conti- 
nued at the head of their army, but they beheld him with an 
eye of deteſtation and jealouſy; his ranks were thin and hi; 
1621. troops ill ſupplied. Spinola knew his diſtreſſes, and in 1621 
the truce being expired; he penetrated into the country 
of Juliers, where he reduced that city, which had been ij] 
855 by the Dutch troops, ſince the death of the duke of 
4e Des. 
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Death of The archduke Albert, and Philip III. of Spain (leaving be. 


Philip III. hind him a minor ſon) died about this time. he circum- 
ſtances of the court of Spain directed that miniſtry to a peace 
with the Dutch; but the jealouſy ſubſiſting between the 
States and prince Maurice, encouraged Spinola to perſuade the 
archdutcheſs, and the council of Spain, to continue the war, 

His motions ſoon convinced Maurice of his intention, and a 
Scotch officer, one Henderſon, in the Dutch pay, deceived the 
vigilance even of Spinola, by throwing himſelf with 700 men 

op-200m by into Bergen-op-200m, but he was killed next day, fighting 

— ny at the head of a ſally. The reader, in the hiſtory of 

ermany, will find great lights as to the concomitant circum- 
ſtances of this war, and the reaſons of Maurice being diſap- 
pointed in the aſſiſtances he expected from count Mansfield and 
the duke of Brunſtbic. It is ſufficient here to ſay, that the 
prince finding himſelf too weak to fight Spinola, made an at- 

- tempt upon . in which he failed; but the reſiſtance 
made by Bergen-op- zoom, the ſtrongeſt town in Dutch Bra- 

Is raiſed. bant, if not in all the Netherlands, obliged Spinola to raiſe the 

| ſiege, with the loſs of 10,000 of his beſt troops. In the mean 

while, Borgia, the governor of wi mt was baffled in an at- 
tempt he made upon Sys, and the ſturdy burghers of Haerlen, 
and other towns of Overyſſel, drove an army of Spaniſb vete- 
rans out of that province, with the loſs of their artillery, 
1Mourics Spinola had retired towards Antwerp, where he received rein- 
fails in an forcements, that rendered his army ſuperior to that under 
prince Maurice, who had by this time reduced 8zeenberg. 


Siege 0 


* pd Spinola thought his character had ſuffered, by his miſcarriage 
wer. before Bergen-op-zoom, and to repair it he offered Mauria 


battle. The latter coolly replied, that he had relieved Bergen- 
ep-zoom, and taken Steenberg, the two objects he had in view 
when he took the field, and he was ſatisfied. Spinola admired 
the wiſdom, and equanimity of the prince, who was then 
meditating a blow, which had it ſucceeded, muſt have ruined 
the Spaniſh poſſeſſions in the Netherlands. This was no leß 
than the ſurprize of — which he propoſed to effect, by 
a ſea and land armament. The ſeaſon of the year proved un. 
favourable to the enterprize. Some of the Dutch ſhips we? 
frozen in, others were ſhipwrecked, with the loſs of tw 
regiments, and the undertaking miſcarried. _ 5 
Þrives Maurice was uncommonly dejected at this failure 
becauſe he had expreſſed himſelf in terms, as if he had been urs 


of ſucceſs. He returned to the Hague, where he nac 
| eſcapel 
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eſcaped being aſſaſſinated by the Arminians, inſtigated by one of A con ſpi- 
Barneveldt's grandſons. He had communicated his deſign to racy a- 
his brother, who rejected it with horror; but not having diſ- gainſt him 
covered it, through fraternal tenderneſs, he was beheaded, diſcover- 
while the aſſaſſin eſcaped. This conſpiracy gave infinite ad- ed and 
vantages to the Gomari/ts, who accuſed all the ſect of the puniſhed, 
Arminians, as being concerned in it, and the flames of perſe- 
cution were lighted up afreſn. It was in vain for them to 
make the moſt ſolemn appeals and applications to God and 
their country, concerning their innocence, however, ſome 
particular perſons of their perſuaſion might be guilty. The 
States of Utrecht declared them rebels to their country, and a 
reward of 600 livres was offered to any one who ſhould ſwear 
a treaſonable matter againſt them, and lodge his charge, what- 
ever the iſſue might be, in a public court. The Arminians ap- 
plied to the States General, but they durſt not attempt to re- 
lieve them, becauſe prince Maurice was at the head of the 
perſecution, which a fine apology, compoſed for them by 
Grotius, ſerved rather to augment than allay the tempeſt. Thus 
a ſet of men, for the original crime of having aſſerted the dig- 
nity, and the free agency of mankind, were by thelr country 
proſcribed from all rights of ſociety, and all means of redreſs, 
The rack and the axe had conſtant employment, and to be 
thought an Arminian became capital. | 

The Dutch commerce, at this time, ſuffered ſeverely from The 
the piratical States of Barbary, who are under the protection Pusch 
of the courts of Conſtantinaple and France. The Dutch bought make 
a peace with them, and concluded a treaty, by which the peace 
Barbarians aſſiſted them in interrupting the Spaniſb commerce. ich the 
The war in the Low Countries ſtill raging, Tilh, at the head gates of 
of the catholic Germans, was preparing, by order of the em- Barbary. 
peror (though he had made no formal declaration againſt 
the Dutch) to enter Friefland, and he, and Gonzales de Cor- 
dra, general of the Spaniards in the duichy of Juliers, were + 
ordered to join Shinola, that the republic might at once be * 
cruſhed. The States took Mansfield and the duke of Brunſ Prepare 
Wc again into their pay; they contracted an alliance with for war. 
Bethlem Gabor, and to avert the impending blow, they made a | 
war of diverſion, Gabor acted in Hungary, Mansfield in 
IW/!phatia, and the duke of Bruzfwic, or as he is called, the 
biſhop of Halber/ladt, upon the Rhine. The reader will find 
n the hiſtory of Germany, the meaſures taken by the princes 
of the empire, to prevent the prodigious ravages of thoſe 
teveral armies, who had no pay but plunder. 77%y beat the 
biſhop of Zalber/tadt, but 6000 of his troops were taken into 
pay by the States General. The conqueror, and Gonzales, then 
marched towards Zmbden, where the precautions of the Dutch 
defeated all their ſchemes ; but turning off, they took Lipfladt, 
the garriſon of which had committed great ravages upon the 


catholic party, 
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Dutch The treaty between the Dutch and the States of Barbary was 
ſhipping ſoon broken, by the temptation of a ſquadron of the Harba. 
ſeized. rians falling in with four Dutch ſhips richly laden, three of 
which were taken, after a bloody engagement, and the ailors 
of the fourth blew her up. The reader, during the courſe gf 
the Dutch hiſtory, is to carry one uſeful obſervation in his 
eye, which is, that the ſubjects of the United Provinces were 
generally at peace with the powers whom their maſters were at 
war with. They traded with the Spaniſb ports, and they even 
ſold proviſions and ammunition to their armies, fleets and 
garriſons, though beſieged by their own countrymen. This 
practice had been ſo long carried on, that they thought them. 
ſelves as ſafe in the harbours of Spain and Portugal, as in thoſe 
; of Holland. They were miſtaken, for the Spaniards this year, 
Their ſuc- ſeized 100 of their ſhips in their ports. This loſs, however, 
ceſſes in as amply repaid, by the * — ſucceſſes of the Dutch in 
Aterica. the Eaft Indies, where they deſtroyed their enemies colonies, 
took or ſunk 60 of their beſt ſhips, and ſent the plunder 
home, to the amount of two millions ſterling. In South An. 
rica they had two ſquadrons, one in Braſil, under Wills 
and another under Hermit, who were ordered to penetrate in- 
to the Spaniſh ſettlements. The viceroy of Lima had a far ſu- 
perior naval force to Hermit, and was preparing in the ports of 
Callao to purſue the Dutch, when they attacked him with irre- 
ſiſtable fury. In an hour's time eleven of the Spaniſb capital 
ſhips were deſtroyed or taken ; that of their admiral being 
blown up with 800 men on board, and that of their vice ad- | 

mira] burnt. The victory was complete, and Lima muſt have 
ſurrendered, had not the attack been deferred till next day, 4 


TVillekens, in the mean while, entered the town of St. Salra— g 
dor, in the bay of All Saints, and forced the garriſon to ſur- n 
render. The town was plundered with the niceſt ſcrutiny of 0 
Dutch rapine and avarice. A garriſon was placed in it, under 0 


one colonel Yan Dort; and by 1 Spaniſh colours in the : 
harbour, eight rich merchant ſhips fell into his hands, beſides l 


great numbers of other captures made by Willetens ſquadron, 
lo that the Dutch now talked of the reduction of the Brajils C 
as a certainty. 55 b 
Opera li- In Europe, Mansfield, though his mercenaries were paid by h 
ons of the Dutch, obliged them to buy the places he took in £9/ of 
war, Frieſland, at the rate of zoo, ooo florins. During a hard win. - 
ter, the Spaniards entered Holland upon the ice, and were pre- =. 
paring to invade the province of Groningen, but they were dil in 
appointed, through the precautions taken by prince Mauri. 0 


The count de Berg, a Spaniſh general, however, over-rai 


Dutch Guelderland, and beſieged Arnheim, which he could not 0 
take; ſo that upon advice of the prince's approach, he was 5 
obliged to repaſs the el, with the loſs of half his amy, A 
through the fatigue of his expedition. In ſhort, this winter D 
campaign, which the Spaniards were in. hopes of rendering * 


— 
} {1 


deciſive, terminated in their ſhame and lots, Ihe Sant 
— 126 
. 


1 


fill refuſed to give up the places they held in the dutchies of 

Cleves and Juliers; and the Dutch did the ſame, notwith- 
ſtanding all the projects of accommodation ſet on foot by the 

two competitors, the elector of Brandenburgh and the duke 

of Neubureh. The archdutcheſs, who ſtill continued to 8 
govern the Spanish Netherlands, galled the Dutch trade by the privateers 
Duntirk privateers, who were protected by men of war. The trouble. 
latter were attacked by general Lambert, and he loſt his life in ſome to 
the engagement, which, though not remarkably ſucceſsful, the Dutch 
curbed the privateers for ſome time. The ſucceſs of the Dun- trade 
lirk privateers may be accounted for, by the genius of the ; 
Dutch, who employed their naval power in making captures 

of very rich prizes upon the coaſts of Spain and Portugal, 

one of which, belonging to the viceroy of $:cly, yielded them 
150,000 |. The Dutch, about the ſame time, took advantage 

of ſome differences ſubſiſting between the courts of France 

and Spain, in forming nearer connections with the former, and 

made a new treaty with it, by which French ſubjects were to 

be aſſociated with Dutch in the Eaſt India trade, They 
concluded, at the ſame time, another treaty with James J. 

which extended to the Eaſt Indies, and gave them an op- 
portunity of committing the moſt ſhocking barbarities againſt | 

the Engliſh in thoſe quarters, which never were ſufficiently | 
reſented by the Engliſb government. 

The mention of thoſe barbarities, naturally leads us to a Maxims 
few obſervations upon their maxims and conduct towards the and bar- 
Engliſb in that part of the world. Their adventurers, by their barities of 
their amazing ſagacity, perceived that nothing was fo effectual the Dutch 
to reconcile the natives to their government as ſplendid appear- 
ances, magnificent guards, attendants, and equipages, and 
above all, a regular, uniform, face of juſtice. They culti- 
vated thoſe particulars with prodigious attention, and gained 
ſo much upon the inhabitants, that ſome of their princes and 
chiefs, entruſted the company with the education of their 
ſons, whom they ſent over to Holland, where they were treat- 
ed by the prince of Orange with great politeneſs and tender- 
neſs. This management had a double effect, for it rendered 
not only the prince of Orange (whom the barbarians believed to 
be king of Holland) their friend, but the States General likewiſe, 
who thought they could not do enough for the encouragement 
of ſo rich, and ſo reſpectable a company, compoſed of their 
own ſubjects. From thoſe circumſtances, the reader muſt na- 
turally believe, that the members of that company were will- 
ing to conceal, even from the States General, the riches of their 
ſettlements, and the maxims on which they proceeded, parti- 
cularly that of extinguiſhing all rivalihip in commerce, eſpe- 
cially from the European nations. In 1623, they beheld with 162 4, 
an evil eye, the ſettlement of the Eugliſb in the little iſland of 
Amboyna, where the agent of their company reſided; but the at An- 
Dutch were provided with ſour good garrifon forts, pare” boyna, 
larly that of the town of Ambojna, where the Engliſh were 

. 33 ſuffered 
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ſuffered to live and trade, in conſequence of the treaties he. 
tween their company and that of the Dutch. The latter had 
been already guilty of maſſacring, and inhumanly torturin 
the members and agents of the Engliſb factory at Lantore; but 
the facts, though plainly proved, were huſhed up by 2 
treaty. The exceſſive hardſhips and extortions which the 
Engliſh, who lived in the town, ſuffered from the Dutch, who 
commanded in the citadel, occaſioned many complaints from 
the former, which were at laſt carried to Europe; but the 
Dutch now formed a moſt horid ſcheme of revenge. | 
They pretended that the Japaneſe, who were in their pay 
but were not ſuffered to continue in the garriſon all night. 
intended to ſeize the citadel, and ſome of them by the force of 


tured and exquiſite tortures, confeſſed, that they had been ſet on by the 
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Engliſh. A drunken Engliſh ſurgeon being apprehended, was 
put to the like rortures, and ſaid whatever the judge required 
of him. Upon this, captain Toꝛberſon, the head of the Eng- 
liſb factory, and the other members of it were ſeized, with al! 
their effects, and put in irons. The Engliſb in the neighbour- 
ing factories underwent the ſame fate, and were brought to 
Amboyna, The tortures they ſeparately underwent exceed all 
deſcription. They are too ſhocking to be particularized, and 
were too exquilite to be borne. Some of the unhappy wretches 
confeſſed every thing the Dutch fiſcal ſuggeſted to them, but 
not till their torments became too dreadful to be longer en- 
dured. Having finiſhed their terrible operations on the rack, 
the priſoners were condemned to death, which many of them 
ſuffered, but all of them proteſting their innocence. Mr. 
Towerſon, among the reſt, was. put to death; and the Dutch 
governor affected to make a public rejoicing, for the diſcovery 
and puniſhment of the conſpirators. Nothing, perhaps, 
could have convinced the public of the barbarity of the Dutch 
in this procceding, ſo effectually, as the lame apologies they 
made, when the directors of their company were charged with 
it in Europe. But the moit incredible part of the whole is, 
that well authenticated and proved as the horrid tranſaction 
was, the European Dutch found means to elude giving any 
ſatisfaRion to the ſufferers. 

It is almoſt incredible that the Spar! monarchy, after the 
immenſe loſſes in the Low Countries, ſhould have ſtill had re- 
ſources ſufficient to enable the aichdutcheſs to place Spzxola at 
the head of a ſtronger army, than he had ever yet commanded, 
Fames I. was, at this time, in a moſt deſpicable ſituation, 
through the deluſion in which he was wrapped by the court of 
Shain, the miſcarriage of his ſon-in-law's affairs in the Palz- 
tinate, and the unſpeakable infolence of the Dutch, who, 
through long indulgence, in fiſhing on the Britiſb coaſts, now 
claimed an excluſive privilege of fifaing upon them as the 
own. Upon the whole, James continued neutral, and the 
army of the archdutcheſs was this year ſuppoſed to amount to 
£0,000 men, divided into three bodies. The ſtrongeſt was 

given 
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given to Spinola, who laid ſiege to Breda. The count de Berg The fi 
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commanded the next, and led it againſt the places held by the of Breda 
Dutch in Juliers, while the third was to form a flying camp, formed. 


to harraſs the Dutch territories, under one Lagunas. The 
army of the States conſiſted of no more than 13,00 foot and 
4000 horſe, who under prince Maurice, were to oppoſe Spi- 
wa, and 18 troops of dragoons, with 6000 foot, who, under 
prince Henry of Naſſau, were to cover the Dutch poſſeſſions in 


uliers. 


The garriſon of Breda was commanded by Fuftin Naſſar, Its pro- 
natural ſon to William prince of Orange. 6 found the aſl | 


place ſo well provided to receive him, that he prepared to re- 
duce it by famine, before he would venture an attack. W hile 
he was making diſpoſitions for this purpoſe, the count de Berg 
had, notwithitanding all that prince Henry could do, taken 
Mundeberg, the city of Cleves itſelf, Giret and Genep, and 
leaving ſtrong garriſons in them all, he marched to aſſiſt Spi- 
la, who had intercepted a conſiderable convoy coming by. 
water to the garriſon. The Spaniards, however, were con- 
founded, when it was known that the prince of Orange had 
retaken Cleves, and made its Spaniſh garriſon piiſoners. The 
prince after this, made another attempt upon Autwerp, as the 
beſt means of relieving Breda, but it failed, through the vi- 
gilance of a Spaniſh centinel; nor could the preſence of the 
prince himſelf re-animate his troops, who were {truck with a 
panic. The danger in which Breda was, affected him the 


Death of 


more, as great part of his patrimonial eſtate lay in that city prince 


and territory, and upon his return to the Hague, care and con- 
cern, added to the weight of 88 years, put an end to his life. 
We have ſufficiently deſcribed his military capacity, and 
ambition, which alone prevented him from being one of the 
moſt amiable, as he was, in all other reſpects, one of the 
ableſt men of his age. 


Prince Henry ſucceeded to him in his command, and had Succeeded 
been inſtructed by his brother, to attempt to raiſe the ſiege of by prince 


aur ice, 


Breda, as ſoon as he ſhould be joined by the auxiliaries he ex- Hemp. 


pected from France. Spinola improved the juncture, by car- 
rying on his approaches againſt Breda, where the brave 
colonel Morgan commanded a body of. Engliſh. Spinola was 
in hopes from the conſtant fire of the beſieged, that their am- 
munition would fail them, but Fu/tin had provided a reſervoir 
of water, which he broke open, and deluged the Spaniſh camp 
to ſuch a degree, that their ſoldiers could not continue their 
operations, and the dampnels of their ſituation produced among 
them ſuch diſeaſes, as before the month of September, from 
32,000 men reduced the army of Spinola to 12, oo, who could 
do duty. Notwithſtanding this, he continued to perform all 
the duties of an able commander. By his cares, many of his 
ſoldiers recovered ; he received a reinforcement of f000 foot 
and 1500 horſe, and, in a ſhort time, his army amounted to 
33,009 excellent troops. 
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which is Prince Henry, by this time, had not only ſucceeded to the 
bravely eſtates and command of his brother in the army, but had been 
detended, choſen Stadtholder of Holland, Zealand, Guelderland, Lirechs. 
| and Overyſſel. Having received reinforcements from France and 
Germany, he attacked Spinola's lines, but was repulſed, and waz 

forced to retire towards Bots-le-duc, from whence he ſent per- 

miſſion, but not under his hand, for Juſtin to ſurrender Bred; 

if he thought proper. The letter was intercepted, and ſent 

open to Fujiin by Spinola, with the offer of an honourahle 
capitulation, but was refuſed by that ſteady commander, 

though his garriſon was now by diſeaſes, fatigues, and famine, 

reduced to half its original number. Spinola threatened to 

come to extremities ; but 7u/tin knew the deſperate ſtate of 

the Spaniſb army, the mutinies that prevailed in it, the blow. 

ing up of their magazines by the mutineers, and other diſad- 

vantages they lay under, but was ignorant of all that had 
happened, ſince the attempt made by prince Maurice upon 
Antwerp. He was ſoon apprized of the deaths of Maurice 

and James I. and the ineffectual efforts made to relieve them, 

in a letter ſigned by Henry, who repeated his permiſſion con- 

but is cerning the ſurrender. Juſtin called a council of war; but 
forced to Morgan ſaid he was anſwerable for the honour of his nation, 
ſurrender, and refuſed to ſurrender without a particular order from the 
prince addreſſed to himſelf. This was obtained; and all who 
refuſed to ſurrender were threatened with capital puniſhments, 

The vigilance of Spinola ſoon informed him of the reduced 

- fate of the garriſon, where ſcarcely a man could ſtand upon 

his legs. He again offered, though againſt the ſentiments of 

the Spaniſh barbarians, who commanded under him, an ho- 
nourable capitulation, which was accepted on the 6th of 

June; the ſiege having laſted ten months, and only one third 


and Si- of the garriſon left alive. Spinola, when the garriſon march. 


noa fe- ed out, drew up his army, and received both officers and 
fons his ſoldiers with the higheſt marks of honour, and proofs of hu- 
command. manity; and, as if the ſurrender of Breda had given the finiſh- 
ning glory to his military character, he reſigned his command. 
The archdutcheſs made a triumphal entry into Breda, but the 
States prohibited all commerce with that city, becauſe of the 
exceſſive kindneſs ſhewn to them by _ The arch- 
dutcheſs iſſued the like prohibition to her ſubjects, but inſtead 
of calling the ſubjects of the States rebels and traitors as for- 
merly, ſhe only called them encmies. 5 

The ill fortune of the Dutch by land, was partly counter- 
balanced by their ſucceſſes at ſea; Hermit deſtroyed a great 
number of the Spaniſb ſhipping at Callao; but was too weak 
to take a galleon in the port, worth. above 502,000 l. He was 
inore fortunate at Guayaquil, on the coaſt of Peru, where he 
took an immenſe treaſure, but his men ſetting fire to the 
place, the inhabitants had the courage to attack them in their 
retreat, killed o of them, and recovered great part of the 
treaſure. Hermit made a freſn attempt upon Calla, _ * 
| > 2 _ 4 35 Ss I 1 : aed, 
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haffled, and the diſappointment had ſuch an effect upon his ſpirits 
that he died of melancholy ; upon which his command devolv- 
ed upon vice-admiral Hugues, who proved a brave and ſucceſs- 
ful commander in the cruizes he made againſt the Spaniards in 
denth America. The conqueſt of St. Salvador was, by the 
Dutch, juſtly conſidered as a prelude to the reduction of all 
the Braſils. When Willebens failed to * he left 2000 
men in ſix . of war to defend it, under Van Dort. They 
were attacked by a fleet of 56 fail and 12,000 Spaniards, 
commanded by Frederic de Toledo and Juan Faxardo, who 
rreſſed the ſiege with great vigour, Many Dutch ſhips being 
deftroyed, the ſailors mutinied, and Yan Dort dying of a 
fever, in the mean while, they, and the garriſon, obliged his 
ſucceſſor, who ſteadily refuſed it, to furrender it without any 
other capitulation, than that of being carried to Holland. 
There the governor was received, but his officers were broke 
with ignominy, and his ſoldiers and ſailors whipped out of the 
ſervice of the States. | | 


The loſs of Breda, the death of James I. and the great They en- 
ſcenes that were opening in Europe, when Charles I. ſucceeded ter into an 


to the Britiſb throne, gave a new turn to public affairs. The alliance 
goyerning paſſion of Buckingham, the favourite of Charles, with 
was to reduce the houſe of Auſtria, eſpecially the Spaniſh France 


branch of it. He would have entered into new connections againſt the 


with the Dutch for this purpoſe, but he durſt not propoſe it to French 
his maſter, who was highly exaſperated at the Szates, for their prote- 
crueltics in the Eaſt Indies, and their inſolence on the Britiſb ſtants. 
ſeas. Richelieu, the firſt miniſter of France, ſuſpected Bucking- 
ham's intention to divide the States General from France, and 
he out-bade him in his terms, though it does not appear that 
Buckingham had ever opened himſelf to any but the prince of 
Orange, and that too with the greateſt reſerve and ſecrecy. 
Though the friendſhip of France was neceſſary for accompliſh- 
ing Buckingham's views, yet from private cauſes he became the 
Iteconcilable enemy of Richelieu, who drew the States in to 
conclude a moſt unnatural treaty; by which they obliged 
themſelves to aſſiſt the French king in oppreſſing and reducing 
his proteſtant ſubjects. The Dutch having joined their fleet 
with that of France, were attacked by the proteſtant prince 
de Soubiſe, and their admiral was blown up, almoſt to the joy 


of the common people of Holland, who deteſted the conduct 


of their ſuperiors, and in Amfterdam they pillaged the houſes 
of thoſe who commanded their fleet. In ſhort their ſpirit 


| pointed fo ſtrongly towards a gencral inſurrection, that their 


government durſt not attempt to check it. 


mies in Meſtphalia, till he was deſeated by I ullenſtein, and the 
biſhop died at Molſenbuttel. Ihe States, in the Low Countries, 


The ſtate of affairs in the Low Countries, obliged the go- Relizious 
vernment of Holland again to take their expenſive general diſſentions 
Mansfield into their pay, and likewiſe the biſhop of Halber- revive in 


fiadt, who made a uſeful diverſion for them againſt their ene- Halload 
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of a new court of admiralty, erected in the Spaniſb Nether- 


1627. 


by ſome ſlight ſubmiſſions made to him by the Dutch in the 
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made no figure in the field this year, their ſubjects relapſing 
into their religious frenzy. Henry, prince of Orange, was 
thought to be more moderate, than his brother had been, to- 
wards the Arminiuns, who were now inſtigated to return ſome 
of the ſeverities they had ſuffered. He heard their complaint; 
with moderation, and expreſſed his eſteem for ſome particular 
perſons of their party. The violent Gomari/ts oppoſed this 


with ſuch fury, that a civil war was on the point of breaking 


out, when all parties was forced to unite in their common 
preſervation. | 

Prince Henry exerted himſelf in makir.g preparations for the 
next campaign, and was ſoon at the head of 6000 foot and 
4000 horſe, beſides 12,0co men commanded by count Er 
Caſimir, who took Oldenzeel. The prince of Orange miſcat- 
ried in ſeveral excellent deſigns he laid, and count Stirun, 
who commanded under him, while he was heading a detach- 
ment upon an expedition, was attacked, defeated, and taken 
priſoner by the count de Berg; but the Spaniards, in their 
turn, were repulſ-d with loſs, in a ſpirited attempt they made 
to ſurprize Sluys. Spinola, at this time, acted as the preſident 


lands, and the privateers of Dunkirk ſtill continued to diftreſs 
the Dutch trade. Charles I. through the injuſtice his ſiſter, 
the queen of Bohemia, ſuffered from the houſe of Auſtria, and 


affair of Amboyna, ordered his fleet to join that of Holland, 
and to intercept that of Spain from the W̃eſt Indies; but four 
of their ſhips were deſtroyed, by thoſe under the direction of 
the new court of admiralty, in the Spaniſb Low Countries, 


though the Dutch afterwards deſtroyed two of their capital 


galleons. Spinola, in his marine department, appeared as 


great as he had done in his military, and encreaſed the naval} 


power of the Spaniſh Netherlands, ſo as to find employment for 
the combined fleets of England, France, and Holland. 
In 1627, the prince of Orange reduced Grol, by which he 


The Stales narrowed the contributions of the Spaniards. The place was, 


threaten- 
ed with 
an inva- 
ſion. 


nobly defended, and the ſiege laſted from the 2oth of ul to 
the 18th of Augy/?. This was followed by ſeveral important 
acquiſitions which the prince made, while the Spaniards mil- 
carried in various deſigns they had formed againſt Zealand, 
The loſs of Spinola in the field, was now ſeverely felt by the 
Spaniards in the Low Countries, and about this time he was fe- 
called to Spain. The cardinal de Cueva now directed the 
civil, as the count de Berg did the military, affairs of the 
Spaniſh Netherlands. Count Tilly and the prince of Anat 
threatened the dominions of the States with an invaſion, and 
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ipping. The finances of the States were, at this time, in 
er, chiefly through the parſimony of their great men, 
whoſe exaCtions in the dutchies of Juliers and Cleves drove the 
inhabitants there into the arms of the emperor, who received 
them moſt cordially, and Imperial mandates were formally 
iſſued, requiring the Dutch to evacuate thoſe two dutchies, 
and that of Berg; and Tilly was charged with the execution. 
In the hiſtory of Germany the reader will meet with the event 
of thoſe proceedings. In the year 1628, the Dutch continued 
to hold their garriſons in that country, and the Spaniards did 
the ame, notwithſtanding the Imperial mandates. This ſum- 
mer the Dutch garriſons obtained ſeveral advantages over the 
Spaniards, whom they attacked in ſeveral detachments, and 
laid their country under contribution for their own intereſt, 
the States not being able otherwiſe to pay them. 

The depredations of the Dunk:rkers brought on ſo many bank- Operati-" 
ruptcies at Amſterdam, that the Dutch, to a man, agreed to ons of the 
block us the harbour, and beſiege the town of Dunkirk. Dusch by 
Thirty ſhips of war were fitted out, and a ſquadron of eight fea 
of them defeated ſix Duntirters, by which the homeward 
bound Dutch Eaſt-India fleet arrived in ſafety. Upon the 
whole, however, the blockade of Dun#:r# did not ſucceed, 
but the growing commerce of the Dutch in all parts of the 
world, enabled them to keep at ſea a naval force which checked 
the privateers as ſoon as they came out of their harbours. We 
have already mentioned the formation of the Duteh T/:/7-Tndia 
company, which for ſome time proved as fortunate as their Ea/t- 
India, and had deſtroyed vaſt numbers of the Spaniſh ſhips in 
the European harbours. Peter Adrien took twelve of the richeſt 
eſt-Indian merchantmen in the bay of Honduras, Admiral 
Peter Heine had ſtill greater ſucceſs, for he deſtroyed in the bay 
of All-Saints a Spaniſh fleet, and brought home ſuch a quantity 
of ſugar as lowered the price of that commodity in the Eu- 
ropean markets. He then commanded a ſquadron of thirty- 
one ſhips, with inſtructions to intercept the Spanih Plata 
fleet, which he did, after ravaging the coaſts of Spain and 
Portugal ; and the booty he carried home amounted to above 
hfteen millions of livres, the greateſt the Dutch had ever made. 
They received Heine, whoſe prudence was equal to his good 
fortune, with a profuſion of the moſt ſplendid honours, and 
he was raiſed to the poſt of admiral of Holland. As if the 
encreaſe of wealth had rendered the Dutch more intractable 
than ever, (the Gomariſit in particular) a riot happened at 
Amſterdam. The prince of Orange had widened the foundations 
of his government, by admitting all into it who were capable 
of ſerving their country, eſpecially the Arminians. The Go- 
mari/t citizens of Amſterdani refuſed to obey the Arminian ma- 
giſtrates, and their diſobedience produced a tumult, which was 
with difficulty quelled by the prince and the States Ecneral, 
with the help of the army. This diſturbance was ſucceeded 
by another among the ſailors who had ſerved under _—_ 
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pregnable, and it was defended by one Anthony Schets; but 
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and who complzined that they had been defrauded of their 
prize-money. There is reaſon to believe there was but too 
much ground for their complaints; but after a conſiderable 
ſum was diſtributed among them to prevent their pillaging the 
Whole, they returned to their duty, and entered on board x 
fleet of 60 capital ſhips, which were deſtined for the reduction 
of all the Spaniſh empire in America. | 

The ſuccefles of the States General by ſea proved to he 
the moſt ready means of diſtreſſing their enemies by land. 
The Spaniſh ſoldiers were on the point of an univerſal mutiny, 
The nobility and chief ſubjects of the Spanyh Netherlang; 
were equally diſſatisfied, and threw the blame of all their 
grievances upon the pride and miſmanagement of the Span;þ 
counſellors, which had driven from their ſervice Spinola, their 
guardian and protector. The prince of Orange, on the other 
hand, was at the head of a fine army of Dutch, Engliſh, and 
French, with which he laid ſiege: to Bois le Duc, called the 
Maid of Brabant, becauſe ſhe never had ſurrendered to an 
enemy. Its ſtrength was ſuch, that it was deemed to be im- 


the low condition of the Spani& finances, and the poverty of 
the court of Bruſſels left him no hope of aſſiſtance from with- 
out, excepting 800 men who {ſlipped into his garriſon from 
Breda. Scheis, who was an officer of great character and ex- 
perience, made an excellent defence, and it was here that the 
young viſcount of Turenne gave the firſt ſpecimens of his great 
genius for war. At laſt, the court of Bruſſels found means 
to put 25,000 men in motion under Berg, to raiſe the ſiege; 
but in three attacks he made he was repulſed. He then drew 


off, to join Montecuculi, in a war of diverſion, but they were 


oppoſed by count Stirum, who was defeated, and the United 
Provinces were thereby expoſed to moſt imminent danger, 
The prince of Orange flew to their relief at the head of 22,009 
men, leaving troops ſufficient for carrying on the ſiege of Bas 
le Duc; but in the mean while, the Dutch governor of En- 
meric ſurprized Weſel, where the Spantards had all their ma- 
gazines. This ſeaſonable blow loft the Spaniards all the great 
advantages they had obtained, They were obliged to re-pals 
the Vel, and Bois Ie Duc ſurrendered upon an honourable ca- 
pitulation. A conque? which put the reputation of prince 
Ficrry on a parallel with that of Haurice himſelf, f 
By this time, the Spaniards and Iinperialiſis were preparing 
again to invade the United Provinces, but they were oppoſed 
by count Ernęſi Caſimir, who drove them into the dutchy of 
Aunſter, while Hauteſve, the French general in the Dute 
ſervice, paſſed the Rhine, and, in conjunction with the Patch 
garriſon in Weſel, took Duiſburg, and all the places poſſeſſed by 
the Spauiards in thoſe parts, almoſt without reſiſtance. When 
the biſhops of Munſten and Paderborn ſeemed inclinable to 
take part againſt the Dutch, they thought proper to deſiſ 
upon the menaces of count I illiam of Naſſau, who tock 
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| their Berg, Solingen, ee and a great number of other 
ut too laces in the dutchy of Juliers, where the Dutch were be- 
erable fiended by the natives. In the year 1630, the operations in 1630. 


ng the lers and Cleves, againſt the Spaniards recommenced ; but 
ard ail the latter were every where defeated by prince William 
uction Wl of Naſſar, who, however, Ziled in two attempts he made 
upon Duſſeldorp and Mulheim. His progreſs gave ſuch jea- 
to be Jouly to the Imperial court, that the emperor endeavoured to 
land. form a catholic confederacy againſt the Dutch, who refuſed 
tiny. to give up any of their conqueſts on the ſide of Germany, even 
lands Wi to their undoubted owners, unleſs the Spaniards would eva- 
their cuate theirs at the ſame time. The archdutcheſs complied 
han Wil with the terms, but the States General, though they ceded all 
their WW their other conqueſts, {till kept poſſeſſion of Emmeric, Rees, 
other and IWWeſel. | | | 
; And The court of Bruſſels (which was at this time in a wretched propoſals 
| the WE fiuation) and the archdutcheſs, propoſed to renew the truce for re- 
O an Wl for 34 years. The affair was propoſed and debated in the aſ- newing 
9 ſembly of the States General, where Richlieu's influence not the truce, 
1 


only carried it for a continuance of the war, by means of 
y of Bergay the French ambaſſador, but renewed their alliance with 
'Ith- Hance; and a vigorous continuance of the war on all ſides 
rom Bl was reſolved on. The archdutcheſs applied to the court of 
ex- Ergland, which ſhe wanted to intereſt in her favour, by giving 
the Wi Charles hopes of his nephew being reinſtated in the Palatinate. 
rea Wi Charles ordered his ambaſſador at the Hague to co-operate 
ans with the party which was for a truce, but the Dutch coldly 
8e; Wi declined his mediation. The truth is, that ever ſince the 
re States General had redeemed from James I. their cautionary 
e towns, the Engliſb influence had declined amongſt the Dutch. 
:td WY About this time, the war was renewed between the Dutch and 
the Dunkirkers, and three Spaniſh ſhips of war which protected 
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5% Wl the latter, were taken, after an obſtinate engagement, in which 1 
Jo the brave Dutch admiral Herne loſt his life. Nothing couid {4 
hae prevented the inhabitants of the Spaniyh Netherlands if 
A from taking arms againſt their government at this time, but in 
WJ bir extream miſery and weakneſs. All that they could do 1 


was to ſend the archbiſhop of Mechlin and the duke of Archot 
to the archdutcheſs with their complaints ; ſhe heard them 
with compaſſion, but could give them no relief. 

Richelieu, notwithſtanding the prodigious things that the fa- Treachery 
mily of Orange had performed for the States General, was, at of Nee 
this time, in effect, their chief miniſter, and endeavoured to % to rhe 
get poſſeſſion of the city of Orange, the patrimony of prince Orange ta 
Henry, by bribing its governor, one J/alkenbourg. The prince, nul. 
| and his friends within the city, had an intimation of the con- 
J ſpiracy, and it was defeated by one Kunyth. I alkenborrg was 
h killed, and the citadel ſurrendered to Kunyth, who had the 
WT Prince's commiſſion to be governor of the city. | It is from this 
incident that we may naturally date the rooted averſion which 
the princes of the houſe of Orange ever after retained towards 
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the Bourbon family, It is certain, no prince ever deſerved ki 

better of a people than prince Henry did of the States General and 

He was averſe from the very appearance of giving them un. wh 

brage, and they thought their liberties ſo ſafe in his hand 9" 

and thoſe of his family, that they made the {tadtholderſhip WA 

hereditary in the houſe of Orange; and they raiſed his fon Nis 

though no more than five years of age, to be general of their p* 

cavairy. The archdutcheſs, by this time, had loſt all the 1 

promiſing hopes ſhe had entertained of a truce, and prepared U. 

to renew the war in the beſt manner ſhe could; but the H,. * 

mings were exaſperated anew when they underſtood that her h | 

The army was to be commanded by the marquis de Santa Cruz, 2 br 

priace of Spaniard, and tnat the chief commiſſions under him were 4 

Or-nge given to foreigners. Prince Henry having drawn immenſe 4 

miſcarries magazines from Dantzic, took poſt on the Rhine, from whence Ml © 

jn an at- he ſurprized three Spaniſb forts, with an intention to attempt a 
tempt up Ghent; but in that he was deceived and obliged to retire. The 

on Ghent. emperor,' the Roman catholic princes in Germany, and the * 

court of Spain, ſeeing the deſperate ſtate of the archdutcheſs, b 

fi:rniſhed him with troops to defend Ghent and Bruges, and 0 

receiving remittances of money, ſhe formed a deſign, by 1 

means of flat-bottomed boats, of cutting of the communica- 

tion between Holland and Zealand; the execution of which 5 

was committed to John, count of Naſſau, who was furniſhed Wl h 

with go boats, 5,000 land troops, and 1,300 marines, the x 

principal officer under him being a capuchin, who had plan- F 

ned the enterprize. Having proceeded as far as the iſland of 

Tolen, they were encountered by a fleet of Zealanders, com- | 

manded by Hollart, and an engagement followed in the night, 

which laſted fix hours, but ended in the total defeat of count ; 


John. Of all the officers he had with him, only himſelf and 
ten more eſcaped, of whom one was the capuchin, who had 
performed wonders during the engagement; 76 boats and 
barks were taken, the reit being deſtroyed; and of 5,000 
men who were made priſoners, the greataſt part entered into 

the ſervice of the States. | 5 
rhe Dich The marquis de Santa Cruz, who was at the ſame time to 
worlted by have penetrated as far as Gertruydenberg, was blamed for this 
ſa, miſcarriage ; but ſome advantages which the Dunkirkers gained 
over the Dutch ſhips, with many pretended victories given 
out to have been obtained by the SHaniards in the 200 and 
Mei. Indies, brought the Flemings into temper. The only 
foundation fer thoſe reports was a dear bought victory which 
D'Oguends, the Spaniſh admiral, had gained over Pater, on the 
coaſt of Brazil; but the conqueror was in return beat by the 

Dutch, with conſiderable loſs, in his return to Europe. 

Succeſſes The reader, in the hiſtory of Germany, will find a full ac: 
©: the count of the progreſs which Guſtavus Adolphus, at this time, 
Prince of made in the empire; and he concluded a treaty, by his chan- 
Vrirge cellor Oxenſtiern, at the Hague, with the States General, who 


undertook to make a powerful diverſion in his fayour upon the 
hint, 


— 
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Nine, where the prince of (Forge commanded a ſtrong army, 
and reduced Venlo and Spaniſb Guelderland after a briſk ſiege, 
which coſt him no more than two men. He then reduced 
Galen and Ruremond, but the braye count Erneft Caſimir 
was killed by a muſket ball at the ſiege of the latter, and upon 
his death the provinces of Groningen and Frięſiand continued 
the Stadtholderſhip in the perſon of his. ſon, prince Henry. 
Upon the Schelde, prince William of Naſſau made a vaſt 
progreſs, and by the aſiiftance of Scotch and Iriſb auxili- 
aries, he gained a compleat victory over 5,000 Spaniards. 
About this time, the count de Berg, who had fo long and fo 
bravely ſerved the Spaniards, and had very near connections 
with the prince of Orange and count Stirun, reſigned his com- 
miſſion and retired to Liege. He was earneſtly preſſed by the 
archdutcheſs to reſume it, but declined it, becauſe of the vaſt 
| awer which the count de Olivarez had in all the affairs of 
Ti. the Shani;ſh Netherlands, and even intimated that he was ready 
* to raiſe an army to reſcue them from foreign tyranny. This 
h by produced a proclamation from the court of Bruſſels, declaring 
A the count a traytor, and he was obliged to take protection un- 
* der the prince of Orange, with whom it was now plain he 


4 had long acted in concert. 3 IS 

Mich Nothing can exhibit a ſtronger proof of the juſtice and Afacſerich- 
hed moderation of the archdutcheſs, than the attachment which taken by 
the her Flemiſh ſubjects continued to ſhew towards her perſon, the Date“. 


notwithſtanding the vaſt provocations they had received un- 
dar er her government. A few Flemiſh ſoldiers followed the ex- 
ample of the count de Berg; but towards the middle of June, 


* the prince of Orange laid ſiege to Mascſtricht, which was de- 
* fended by 2,500 men under the young baron de Leda. Leda 


at firſt, by his vigour and courage, gained ſome ſignal ſuc- 
had ceſſes and made a brave defence, till Cordova, a Spaniſh gene- 
ral, came to its relief. He was followed by the marquis 4 
S.znta Cruz, who arrived about the 22d of uh, and he was 
followed by Pappenheim, one of the belt Imperial generals. 
The attention 0 all Europe was turned to the event of a ſiege 
in which ſo many illuſtrious commancers were concerned. 
Their preſence ſeemed to redouble the courage and the aſſi- 
duity of the prince of Orange, in which he was favoured by a 
jealouſy which had ſprung up between Pappenbeim and Santa 
Cruz, During a great number of bloody attacks and ſallies, 
the Spaniard and his troops remained cool ipectators of the | 
combats. Pappenheim required Santa Cruz to advance to the 
attack; his anſwer was, that his maſter had employed 400,000 
ducats to fill the ditch of Maeſtricbt with German carcaſes. 
This brutifh reply did not diſcourage Pappenbeim from mak - 
ing incredible efforts, and it is ſaid he was amazed that they 
were not ſucceſsful, as he and his troops had before been al- 
ways victorious. - The brave garriſon favoured him by a ſally, 
in which they were repulſed ; and Pappenheim, in the laſt at- 
tempt he made, having loſt 2,000 men Killed, and 900 wound: 
| | 6a 
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ed or taken priſoners, drew off in good order, leaving the 


Dutch and the Spamards equally well pleaſed at his retreat, 


The garriſon continued ſtill to make a glorious reſiſtance 
and the Britiſb troops without, on the 2oth of Auguſt, ſprung 
a mine, which laid open great part of the ravelin. A ſtorm 
was attempted, but without ſucceſs, and 300 Britons were 
killed in the breach. A ſecond attempt proved more ſucceſſ. 


ful, and Leda, after r all that a brave commander 
A 


could for the defence of the place, complied at laſt with the 
prayers of the inhabitants, and accepted the ſame honour. 
able capitulation that had been granted .to the garriſons of 
Jenlo and Ruremond. 

The taking of Magęſtricht in the ſight of three great general; 
at the head of their armies, crowned the glorious reputation 
that prince Henry had acquired. He made the duke of Bouillin 
governor of Magſtricht; he ſpread conſternation all along the 
coaſt of Flanders; William of Naſſau advanced with 8,000 
men to Lillo; and Pappenheim, by deſire of the archdutcheſs, 
aſſerted his maſter's paramount right to the few places which 
ſtill remained in the poſſeſſion of the Spaniards. Prince Henry 
refuſed to pay any regard to this claim, and not only reduced 
Limburg, but impoſed ſevere contributions upon the duke of 
Neuberg, and all the German princes who had aſſiſted Papben- 
heim when he marched to relieve Maęſtricht. The above, 
and other noble ſucceſſes, too numerous to be recounted here, 
obliged the courts of Madrid and Bruſſels to agree to renew 
the negociations for a truce. "They were communicated from 
the archdutcheſs to the prince of Orange, who ſent them to 
the States General; and they offered to treat with the ſtates of 
the Netherlands, provided they would ſeparate themſelves 
from the Spaniards. The archdutcheſs clothed with this pro- 
poſal, and ſent the archbiſhop of Mechlin and the duke of 
Arſchot to open the conferences. It was ſoon conjectured (as 
happened to be the caſe) that the conferences muſt come to 
nothing, through the dependence the archdutcheſs had on the 
court of Spain, and the connections of the States General with 
France and Sweden. In the mean while, the prince of Orang? 
beſieged and took the important town of Rhimberg on the 
Rhine, by which the provinces of Frieſand and 13 
were relieved from a heavy ſcourge. The archdutcheſs, in 
like manner, continued her warlike preparations; but the 
duke of Bouillon defeated Mottery, one of her generals, in the 
diſtrict of Liege, while 12,002 Swedes joined prince Henry in 
Brabant. | 

The Dutch had now the greateſt army on foot they had 


ever ſeen of their own, conſiſting of 50,000. foot and 10,009 


horſe, which was thought ſufficient, under ſuch a general 25 
the prince of Orange, to have compleated the conqueſt of 
Spaniſh Brabant in one campaign. He took the field for that 
purpoſe, but the rains that fell, the ſickneſs of his army, the 
icaicity of proviſtons, inundations, and many other 1ncon- 

| veniences, 


. 

reniences, obliged him to put his army into winter quarters, 
without his even attempting a blow of any conſequence. 
Count William of Naſſau commanded the Dutch marine, 
which was to alarm the coaſt of Flanders; but he likewiſe 
did little, to anſwer the public expectation, beſides taking 
fort Philippin in the Sas van Ghent, During the winter, the 
conferences were reſumed at the Hague. The Dutch aimed 
it a re- union of the ten provinces, excluſive of the Spaniards ; 
this was defeated by the intrigues of the court of Madrid, 
and the tenderneſs of the archdutcheſs in point of honour to- 
wards his catholic majeſty, and Richelieu perſuaded the States 
Ceneral to break off the conferences abruptly. This was by no 
means agreeable to ſome of the States, or the provinces of 
Hilland and Met Friefland, French promiſes broke down all 


oppofition,. and in the mean while, the archdutcheſs, Clara 


5 Fygenia, died, after her rectitude, prudence, and mo- Death of 
eration had endeared her to all parties, however diſcordant the arch- 
in other reſpects. The Spaniſh Netherlands now reverted to dutchels; 


that king, and the cardinal infant Aubert was to have: ſuc- 
ceded the archdutcheſs in the government; but in the mean 
time, the marquis D' Ayetone was declared governor and cap- 
tain-general in ——_— Netherlands. 

The court of Madrid now reſumed its tyrannical prin- 


1634. 


ciples, and Ayetone impriſoned all the Vemiſb nobility who were Alliance 
thought to be inclinable to a re-union with the States General, between 
This ſeverity mult have created an univerſal inſurrection, had the States 
it not been prevented by an act of amneſty. The count, to and the 
counterbalance the alliance between the French king and the French 
States General, on the 4th. of May, 1634, concluded a treaty king, 


| with Ga/ten, brother to Lewis XIII. and the count ſoon after 


took the ſtrong fortreſs of Argentau, between Maeſtricht and 
Liege, which had been unaccountably left without any means 
of reſiſtance by the prince of Orange. The truth is, the 
prince was, at this time, amuſed by a vaſt variety of treaties 
jet on foot after the death of Guy/iavus Adolphus ; but at laſt 


he took poſt with his army upon the frontiers of Brabant and 


Cuclderland. The marquis D* Ayrtone laid fiege to Marftricht, 
which was bravely defended by the duke of Bouillun; and 
the marquis drew off towards Brzda, threatened by the prince 
of Orange, who had ſtrengthened his garriſons ſo that the Spa- 
nmards could make no impreſſion upon them. The duke of 
Orleans, by this time, was again reconciled to his brother, 
but the arrival of the cardinal infant Albert, who declared for 
an.utrality towards the States General, produced a deputation 
irom the latter, promiſing him aſſiſtance if he was attacked 
on account of his neutrality. In 1635, the States were di- 
verted from all their pacific intentions, by a treaty of par- 
tition of the Spaniſh Netherlands concluded between them and 
France, by which the dutchy of Luxemburg, the earldoms of 
amure, Hainault, Courtray, Artois, and Flanders, were to 
de the portion of France; Brabant, Guaelderiand, the diſtiicts 
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excites:he Holland withdrew towards their own harbours. This re. 


his army, now amounting to so, ooo men, took St. Tr, boar, 
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of Naes, Mechlin, and the reſt of Flanders, were to fall tz Mi: 
the States. | me 

This treaty, when the contents of it came to be known, ie 
made a ftrong impreſſion upon England and the prince of Mic 
Orange. Charles I. expreſſed his jealouſy of it by fitting out in 
a fleet for the expreſs purpoſe of chaſtizing the inſolence of Wt): 


the Dutch, upon which, the combined fleets of France and 


newed the good underſtanding between Spain and England, 


"| jealouſy Ved | | : all 
l of the which is ſo natural and neceſſary for the proſperity of both be 
Ergliſb. Kingdoms. Charles fitted out another great fleet, the command Wis 
| 8 of which he gave to the earl of Northumberland, and which WMS! 
the combined fleets of France and the States were in no con- 
dition to withſtand. The earl of Northumberland, in Mey, aun 
1636. 1636, put to ſea, and ſunk all the Dutch ſhips he met who Wlby 
refuſed to leave the Britiſh coaſts, or to diſcontinue their Wwh 
fiſhing. The Dutch were diſmayed by this ſpirited conduct, Wc 
and they were fo far from ſupporting their unjuſt uſurpations Wwe! 
on the Britiſh ſeas, that they agreed to pay Charles 30,000). Ih 
for liberty to fiſh that year, till a new regulation could be Wor: 
eſtabliſhed. | 204 
Warlike Had it not been for this vigour of Charles, the partition Wan 
operations treaty between France and the States muſt, in all probability, Wpro: 
in Flan- have been fatal to the liberties of Europe. The French, ha- um 
ders, ing gained their ends, would have ſoon made themſclyes V 
maſters of Holland, and the prince of Orange looked upon r 
the treaty in that light. Zewis XIII. declared war again re 
Albert, on account of his detaining the elector of Triers pri- a 
ſoner. The prince of Orange durſt not openly oppoſe Riche- Ne. 
lieu's ambition, who marched an army of 20,000 foot and Wi! 
7, 0 horſe into Brabant, to join that of the States under N 
the prince. Albert's army, under prince Thomas and other Hin 
Spaniſb generals, endeavoured to prevent the junction, but eber, 
were defeated by the French at D'Avuien in Luxemburg, with WW": 
the loſs of 4,000 killed, The prince of Orange, who was to 1 
and 


have commanded both armies, gave the French generals dt 
Breze and Chatillon but a cold reception at Magſtricbt; but WM u 


Linden, and Hallem, and committed the moſt ſhocking bar- 
barities at Tillemont becauſe its garriſon dared to reſiſt. On 
the 10th of June, the prince marched towards Bruſſels to te 
make head againſt Albert, and the French reduced Dir} lefe; 
When the armies rejoined. the ſecret diſſatisfaction of the {W's 
prince, and the inſolence of the French, broke out in a per- 
petual courſe of altercations and diſputes between them, which 
gave the archduke leiſure to provide for the ſafety of Lo 
vain, into which he threw himſelf with 5,000 foot and 200 
horſe. A motion of the prince towards Bruſſels brought the 
archduke back to the defence of that capital. Conan was 
defended by the baron Grovbendench, and was inveſted on fi 
25t of Fime, The barbarities exerciſed by the allies at * 
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Vent ſerved only to render the defence of the brave garriſon 
more determined; and mutual jealouſies ariſing among the al- 
les, they found themſelves in no condition to continue the 
lege, which was accordingly abandoned. The French went 
no exhauſted winter quarters at Ruremond, where 6,000 of 
them died of want and diſeaſes, and the ſurvivors appeared 
Ike patients rather than like ſoldiers, 


Neither the effects nor the cauſes of the miſunderſtandings 


mong the allies were unknown at Albert's court. He had Prince of 


371 


The 


deen reinforced by a fine army under Picolamini, and one of Orange 


his officers ſurprized the ſtrong and important fortreſs of provokes 
{--:c4, which coſt the allies a vaſt expence of time and men Ricaeiteus 


0 retake, It is ſaid, on good authority, that the French 
umy, by this time, was reduced to one third of its number, 
by the ſecret malevolence of the prince of Orange; that 
when it returned to France, which it did this winter, the 
ſoldiers were obliged to beg their way home, and their officers 
were forced to ſell their cloaths from their backs for bread. 
The blame of all was thrown by Nichelien on the prince of 
range, and the haughty prelate would have declared war 
wainſt the States had he not been diverted by the circum- 
fances of the times; while the prince defended himſelf by re- 
proaching the French court for not having tranſmitted the 
lums neceſſary for maintaining their ſoldiers, 


While the remainder of the year 1636 was ſpent in a num- The Dutch 


ber of briſk, but unimportant, expeditions by land, young defeat 


Foertzen, afterwards the famous Dutch admiral, defeated the their ene- 


Saniards and Dunkirhers by ſea, by which he ſecured the mies by 
growing and immenſe trade of his country from the EAI ſea. 


lniics, The Dutch had not been ſo fortunate in the F7e# 
Indies, where they now executed a plan which they long had 
in view, that of eſtabliſhing a government in the Brazz!s, 
every way equal to that in Batavia. This important charge 
was beſtowed upon prince Maurice of Najjar, who was ap- 
pointed commander in chief of Brazil and South America; 
and on the 25th of October failed from the Texel with 12 ſhips 
of war, 20 of an inferior force, and 2,700 land forces on 
board, His inſtructions were to complete the conqueſt of the 
Pirtugueze Brazils, part of which had been for ſome time in 
poſſeſſion of the Dutch, who had gained vaſt advantages over 
the Spaniards in thoſe parts. When the prince landed, he 
lefeated the Portugueze general Bagricla, took Porto Calco, Ope- 
nada, with other places, and firengthened his conqueſts by 
ſortreſſes. In ſhort, he left no part of the duty of a brave 
and wiſe governor undiſcharged. | 

In 1637, cardinal Richelien, notwithſtanding the groſs pro- 
cations he had received, was reconciled to the prince of 


Urange, and perſuaded the States Generel to renew their en- prince of 


1637. 


The 


gagements with France. His attention to the prince ſeemed Orange 
to win him over, but his ſecret ambition was to recover Breda, recovers 
ie patrimonial inheritance of his family; and on the 23d Breday 
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of Fly, the day on which Landrec and FHanau ſurrendered tg 
the French, the prince formed the ſiege of Breda, which wa, Mie! 
defended by #2urbin, an officer of the greateſt and moſt am 
able qualities. The ſicge was carried on with great vigour 
by the prince and his ſon, prince William, though then but 
' thirteen years of age. Cardinal Albert advanced to the relief 
of the place, but was obliged to draw off, though he tock 
VNenb and Ruremond. Fourbin made a glorious defence, till his 
garriſon was reduced to ſo weak a ſtate, that it muſt haye 
been worſe than madneſs in him, not to have admitted of an 
1 capitulation, which was accordingly granted 
im. | 
The reduction of Breda was attended with the happieſt 
conſequences to the States; but the Duniirhers, towards the 


. end of the year, gained ſome advantages by ſea over thei the 
1658. Zealanders. In the beginning of the year 1638, the prince oil E= 
Orange miſcarried, in a well laid plan, for ſurprizing Au. ** 

werp, which had coſt the States large ſuns. After a variety of ent 

military operations, he made another attempt upon Gueltre, det 

but mig: Which was likewiſe unſuceſsful. In the Bro/ls, prince Au-. 
carries in ice had laid ſiege to St. Salvador, but was obliged to abandon ig 
anattempt it with conſiderable loſs, and the brave Dutch admiral, 7, 
upon Aub. being deſerted by his cowardly officers and ſcamen, failed in an bp 


es. _— he made upon the Spanyh Plate fleet in the bay of 
guduras. | 

1639. The campaign of 1639, in the Le Countries, opened with 

Tromp ob- vaſt expectations on the {ide of the Spaniards, who were im— 

tains a meaſurably elated by their ſucceſſes of laſt year. The prince 

glorious of Orange took the field, and being joined by 4000 Haan, 

victory he would have made a freſh attempt upon Gueldres, had he 


over the not found it too well fortified and reinforced, and the cam- 
S:eniards. paign by land, this year, produced nothing conſiderable. I © 
happencd otherwiſe by fea, where the famous Van T romp, vice, dy 
or lieutenant, admiral of Holland, under the prince of Orang il © 
having the command of the Duich fleet, attacked a Span? tc 
ſquadron, of ten large men of war, of Graveline, on the 18:1 *** 
of February. The fight was bloody and laſted for ſix hours, the 
but ended in a complete defeat of the Spaniards. The Spany 4 


admiral, and three of his largeſt ſhips, were taken, after be- 
ing driven aſhore. "The Spaniſh vice-admirai was burnt by he . 


own crew, four frigates were likewiſe taken, and the 9%, ee 
niards, upon the whole, loſt 2020 men in the engagement. Us 
Notwithſtanding this blow, a mo tremendous Span armas I 
ment put to ſea, from Cadiz and Coruna, conſiſting ot dj us 


capital {hips, beſides tranſpoits, with 20, coo land troops , 


board, under admiral D'Oguendo. The intrepid Tromp en: 4 
gaged the van of this fleet, ſunk D'Cguends's own ſhip, and 


took four more, but a ſog prevented him from purſuing. 
Next day, Tromp having received tcinforcements, would have - 
deſtroyed the reſt of the 5pantſh fleet, had it not been protec J. 


ed in the Dewns by the Enoliſb admiral. Yan Tremp * * by 
ered 
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ered not to renew the engagement under ſuch circumſtances, 
until he could be joined by Evertzen. He was then to deſire 
the Engliſh to withdraw their protection, and if that was re- 
fuſed, to fight both fleets. Charles I. durſt not hazard this 
went, being afraid of the fidelity of his own ſeamen, and 
well knowing that the Spaniſh ſhips were milerably ill provid- 
e both in arms and ammunition, He gave orders to his ad- 
miral, Sir John Pennington, who commanded 34 Engliſb men 
of war in the Downs, to declare for a ncutrality ; but that he 
hould join the fleet which ſhould be attacked. Charles, in the 
mean while, adviſed D*Oqzend to eſcape, if he poſſibly could, 
but it was no longer in his power; and Pennington, under pre- 
tence, that the Sparards had broken the neutrality, which 
they ought to have obſerved, while under the protection of the 
Eucliſb torts, withdrew his protection. Upon this, Yan Tromp 
attacked the Spamards in 11x diviſions of his own flect, and 
entirely defeated them. Fourteen Spanyb men of war were 
deſtroyed, among which was the Tereſa, the admiral of Portu- 
gals ſhip, which mounted 100 braſs guns, and her crew, con- 
liſting of 800 men, periſhed by the waves or the enemy. The 
vice admiral of Spain, and the admiral of Galicia, ſhared the 
ſme fate, 16 Spaniſh ſhips were taken, with 4500 priſoners on 
board; 14 were loſt near Boulogne and Calais; the miſerable 
remains were ſaved by the interpoſition of the Exgliſb, and of 
all this mighty armament, no more than eight ſhips under D'O- 
gende reached Duntirk. Eight thouſand Spaniards are ſaid 
to have been killed in this engagement, and the victory was 
complete on the part of the Dutch, Who, with the French, 
loſt only 10 ſhips. | N | | 

A naval victory, with ſo many glorious circumſtances at- 
tending it as did this, raiſed the reputation of the Dutch arms 
dy ſea to a prodigious height all over Europe, and no honours 
that could be beſtowed, either by France or his country, were 
thought too great for Van Tromp. In the beginning of the 
year 1640, the prince of Orange invaded Flanders, but through 16 40. 
the diſpoſitions that had been made by the cardinal, he was The 
every where unſucceſsful and obliged to retire, leaving Albert prince of 
at liberty to relieve Arras, then beſieged by the French. The Orange 
prince of Orange took the opportunity of his abſence to be- invades 
lege Hul, but in this attempt he was likewiſe defeated by the Fans. 
$onards, and obliged with loſs to abandon his enterprize. 
The operations in Braſil this year, were diſadvantageous to the 
oaniards. Their admiral, count de la Torre, had been dif- Affairs of 
patched thither with 45 fail of large fhips, of which 27 were 5. 
double manned galleons, but before he arrived at St. Salvadr, 
he had loſt 3000 of his land troops, and the ſurvivors, who 
conſiſted of 2009 men, were ſo ſickly that they could not do 
duty. The Dutch fleet in thoſe parts, conſiſted of 41 ſail, 
but generally of an inferior ſort to thoſe of the Spaniards. 
They had the advantage, however, of being well commanded 
Dy two admirals, Loogf and Huggens, and their want of bulk 

. | b BUY was 
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was amply compenſated by the quickneſs and dexterity q ne 
their manoeuvres. Looſf was killed by a cannon ball, at the to 
beginning of the engagement, which laſted for ſeveral days, Will ke 
and though de la Torres fleet, by the reinforcements he hai Ml t. 
received from the Portugueſe Braſils, conſiſted of 94. fail, with th 
12, co land troops on board, Huygens obtained over hin a V: 
complete victory; 4000 Spaniards were killed and wounded 
12 of their largeſt ſhips were deſtroyed, and their crew ge 
periſhed, and peſtilential diſeaſes ſwept off half the fv. WM na 
vivers, while Huygens, during the whole long engagement ſet 
ſcarcely loſt io ſoldiers and feamen: Thus prince Maurics l 


who upon the firſt appearance of this armament, had enter. WM te 
tained thoughts of abandoning the Braſils, before the end r lie 
the year, beheld it reduced to four galleons and three me- of 
Chant ſhips. G, 


After Portugal had thrown off the Spaniſb yoke, uri; © 
repaired the Dutch fleet, under admiral Fol, which had ſuf. al 


fered ſeverely by ſtorms, while cruizing for the Spaniſh Plit, tl 

fleet. He gave Fo! orders to enlarge the Dutch conqueils on hi 

the coaſt of Angola, where he was to ſecure the negro trade, MI i 

He had with him 2200 land ſoldiers, commanded by ore 15 

colonel Henderſon, who beſieged Santo Paolo on the coaſt of WM ?' 

Congo, defeated the natives in a pitched battle, cut in pieces 1 

the army of the Portugueſe governor, and took the town, th 

where he found abundance of plunder, and which Fol fori- 

where a Hed for a ſettlement. The governor remonſtrated againſt this, if 
truce is and in anſwer, Jol drove him, and his people, out of the nd 
concluded iſland of Loanda, and then conquered that of St. Thomas, where Fn 
with the he died. In the mean while, prince Maurice conquered the WM o 
Periu- province of Haranhaan; in conſequence, half the Braſils were A 
gueſe, reduced to the ſovereignty of the Dutch; but the new king of S 
Portugal, John IV. concluded a ten years truce with the 00 

States, for their reſpective dominions all over the world; but V 

this did not prevent the Dutch from driving the Portiguiſe out i 

of Japan. 0 

The In Europe, Milliam, the young prince of Orange, eſpouſed 4 


young the princeſs Mary Stuart, daughter to Charles I. of England. 

prince of After this, the elder prince of Orange beſieged and took Gert, h 
Orarge notwithſtanding the brave defence made by its garriſon, and 
marries the vigorous efforts of Albert to relieve it. Cantelme, d 


Mar, a Spaniſb general, defeated Alnazrdt and Tillemont, officeis in the d 
princeſs of ſervice of the States, and joining with Fontaines, he forced 
Za, land, the prince of Orange to abandon a deſign he had formed again a 
Hl, Towards the end of the campaign, cardinal Abet 4 
(ſometimes called Ferdinand) died, and the government of ihe 8 
Loto Countries devolved upon Franciſco de Mello, who, with R 


the marquis de Valada, made head againſt the French, while 0 
Fontaines, the governor of Bruges, was oppoſed by the Dutch. | 
The death of cardinal Richelieu, which followed ſoon aftei, 
made a great alteration in the ſyitem of the republic's affairs. 
The treaty, however, between France and the States, was fe. 

| | Je wet 
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˖ newed on the 6th of March, 1642, by which the latter vere 1542, 
6, * to receive a ſubſidy of 1,200,000 livres, on condition of their 
keeping a fleet in the ſervice of France, and panting her 

ba troops a baſſage into Germany over the Rhine, the Meaſel, and 
"i the arſe 3 but Lew:s XIII. of France died before this treaty 
as ratineds ; ; 
1 Fi the beginning of the year 1653, Cantelmo, the old Spaniſh and de- 
"WH ccneral, was defeated by the young prince of Orange, and feats the 
fa narrowly eſcaped being made priſoner; and every thing being Spaniards. 
«+ WM {ttled between the new government of Portugal and prince 
rial Maurice, the latter returned to E urope with a rich fleet and was 

"WE reccived by his country with diſtinguiſhed honours, being made 
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by lieutenant- general under the prince of Orange, and governor 
| of Meſel. By this time, as the reader will fee in the hiſtory of | 


** Germany, every thing was preparing for facilitating the grand 
conferences for peace, which had been for ſome years propoſed 

at Munſter, and Oſnaburg in Weſ/lphalia, The States General, 

though ſenſible of the ambitious views of France, knew they 

had only her to depend upon, for the final eſtabliſhment of their 
independency. | Tromp aſſiſted them in reducing Grave- 

ne; and the prince of Orange, after receiving a check by the 

prince of 1/emburgh, in marching to their afſiftance through 
Flanders, e the important fortreſs of Sas van Ghent, on 

the 7th of September. | 

When 3 opened at Munſter, the States General The 

ſound themſelves ſomewhat hampered in their engagements Durch 
with France, by which they had promiſed not to conclude any take IAH. 
truce or peace without her conſent. $þarn did all ſhe could to 

divide the States from France, but they could not truſt her 
and Mazarine, the French ficſk miniſter, gained them entirely 

over, by offering to give the ſame honours to their ambaſſa- 
dors, as the French court had always paid to thoſe of Venice. 

While conferences for peace were held, the operations of war 

went on with great briſkneſs in Flanders, till the prince of 

Orange deſiring to be aſſiſted in his favourite plan of reducing 
Antwerp, was by the French generals given to underitand, that 

it was inconſiſtent with their inftructions. They could nor, 
however, prevent him from beating the Shaniſb general Bock, 

and laying fiege to Huli, Which, notwithſtanding the molt 

artful and the moſt determined oppoſition he met with, he re- 

duced. The court of France complained of his refuſing the 
catholic religion to be tolerated in that town. His anfwer 

was, that he had his reaſons for it ; and that he had already in- 

curred the ſuſpicions of the States General, for the favours he had 

granted to the Roman catholics in his conqueſts. 

The reduction of Hulſi was followed by the conqueſt of The 
ſeveral other places, by which he acquired a barrier for the prince of 
; dominions of the States from Lilla to Sluys: Thoſe were the yy... 
' laſt conqueſts of his life; for he was now worn out by a com- jealous of 


plication of diſtempers; but in his latter days, he became France. 
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; more than ever ſenſible of the ambitious, and ſelf. intereſted 
views of France. ; 
The The fucceſles of the Dutch in Braſil againſt the Spaniarg; 
Dutch were now looked upon with an evi] eye by the new government 
driven out of Portugal. Their ambaſſador at the Hague had thrown out 
of Brafl. many hints of diſſatisfaction on that account, which were dif. 
regarded by the States, and upon the return of prince Mayriz 
from Holland, Antonio de Silva, the Portugueſe vice-roy of 
Brasil, formed a kind of univerſal inſurrection there againf 
the Dutch. It is ſaid, that a plan had been laid for maſkacring 
the heads of the Dutch at a friendly meeting, but the latter 
having intelligence of the conſpiracy, by letters from Europe, 
within an hour of its intended execution, found means tg 
eſcape. Though they beat the Portugueſe in a ſea fight, yet 
they loſt Cape St. Augu/iin, Rociff, and Olinda, with other 
places, and mutual mailacres filled both colonies. Thoſe ac- 
counts coming to Europe, it was with difficulty that the 
prince of Orange ſaved the Portugueſe ambaſſador at the 
Hague, from being torn in pieces; but the States, who be— 
Jieved that nothing had been done without orders from the 
Portugueſe government, carried their complaints to the court 
of France. Cardinal A7azarine took that opportunity of up- 
braiding the States, with their having entered into feparate ne- 
gotiations with the Spanzards, but promiſed them all the fer- 
vices that Franc? could do them by her interpoſition, and adviſe 
them by all means to maintain their Braſil ſettlements. A feet 
of 52 ſhips was accordingly ſent out, under admiral Boucher: 
and Schuppen was to direct the land operations. Hoſtilities 
recommenced and raged for ten years, with a variety of opera- 
tions which are too minute for general hiſtory ; but the fina 
conſequence was, the utter expulſion of the Dutch from the 
Braſiis. It may be proper here juſt to obſerve, that the war 
between the Datch and the Portugueſe in thoſe parts, was of 
the utmoſt ſervice towards the eſtabliſhment of the Enzlh 
1/ands in America. Braſil was the original country of the Am 
rican ſugar-cane; and the ſubjects of both nations being, by 
turns, ſometimes obliged to take ſhelter in Barbados, Antigua, 
and other Eugliſb iſlands, introduced among the planters the 
culture and manufacture of that profitable and uſeful com- 

modity. | | | | 

Death of While the conferences for peace were going on at Munfler 
the prince and Ofnabrirg, cardinal Magarine continued the ſubſidy to the 
of Or enge, States, and laid before the prince of Orange a plan for be- 
whois ſieging Ghert, and afterwards for reducing Antwerp, The 
1 marquis of Castel Rodrigo, who governed the Spaniſh Nether- 
by his ſon. land, in the abſence of the archduke Leopold, hearing of this 
plropoſal, demanded a ſuſpenſion of arms, during the time of 
the conſerences. Though this was not granted, yet partly 
through the indiſpoſition of the prince of Orange, who was 
afflicted with the gout, and partly through his backwardnes 


r WOELD. 


to concur longer with French plans, the deſign was laid 
aſide, This, however, did not prevent Van Tromp from 
blocking up Dunkirk by ſea, while the French befieged it by 
land; but the States, by this time, began to be ſo jealous of 
the French deſigns, that by the prince of Orange's advice, they 
laboured ſincerely for peace. Such was the ſtate of affairs 
with the States General, when on the 14th of March, 1647, 
the prince of Orange died, in the 67th year of his age, with 
the character of his inheriting all the virtues and public ſpirit 
of his illuſtrious anceſtors. He was ſucceeded by his ton, 
William II. in all his power and offices. That young prince 
was then in the higheſt reputation, both with the people and 
the army, and he endeared himſelf to the States General by an 
early declaration, that he would follow the maxims of his 
father, by accelerating a peace with Hain. This peace was 
accordingly concluded at MHunſler, notwithſtanding all the 
obſtacles it met with from the French miniſtry. Mont. Servien 
was ſent from Paris to the Hague to traverſe it, but had the 
very ſingular mortification to meet with affronts, while he 
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ſaw the Spaniſh miniſter loaded with careſſes. The deputies Concluſi- 
of the States at Munſter, were Knuyt and Pautw, and they on of the 
agreed with the Spaniſh plenipotentiaries, that his catholic peace of 
majeſty ſhould from that time acknowledge the freedom Munſter, 


and independency of the States upon himſelf and all other 
powers; that! a clauſe of 2777 poſſidetis ſhould take place, 
between the two powers, in ah parts of the world, after the 
hour the treaty was ſigned. We are henceforth to conſider 
the States General as forming a ſovereign and an indepen- 
dent republic. LIL. 

France did not fail to upbraid the States General for their in- 
eratitude, in concluding a peace without their participation, 
and the States pleaded neceſſity in their vindication. They 
affected to reconcile France and Spain, but the French plenipo- 
tentiaries declined the offer, and thoſe of the States General, 
upon their return to the Hague, received the thanks of their 


country for what they had done. The ſyſtem of Europe was between 
now all of a ſudden altered; the houſe of Bourbon became the Spa- 
then what the houſe of Auſtria had been before, the object of ar ds and 
public dread and jealouſy, and Spain the favourite ally of the the States 
States General, The French made violent efforts, but to no General, 


purpoſe, to prevent the States from ratifying the treaty, for 
the peace was ſolemnly proclaimed on the 15th of June. 


The elector of Brandenburg demanded the States to eva- to the diſ- 
cuate the places they held in the dutchy of Cleves. They refuſed like of the 
to comply, becauſe they held them in truit, during the depen- French. 


dency of the diſpute, which was not yet finiſhed. Ihe court of 


* . . 1 . 
pain countenanced this refuſal, and endeavoured to bring the 


Kates to a rupture with France, by raiſing ſeveral commercial dif- 
heulties within the Leto Countries, ariſing from the late treaty. 
Harce left nothing unattempted that could embroil the new 

| | | allies 
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allies with each other, and endeavoured to gain over the 


young prince of Orange to her intereſts, but without any yi. 


ſible effect. 


i 


4 


The Hiſtory of the UNITED PROYIN OPS. 
BOOK IV. 


OLLAND, during the civil wars of England, had 

maintained an exact neutrality between the two parties, 
and the good offices done by the Orange family, to that of 
Charles I. were only of a private nature, and ſuch as aroſe 
from their near connections in blood. They did not, how- 
ever, fail to alarm the jealouſy of the Engliſb republicans, and 
the States, at the earneſt requeſt of the prince of Wales, who 


took refuge at the Hague, named their two moſt reſpectful 


members, Payw and Foachimi, the one 88, the other 78 years 
of age, to repair to England in the depth of winter, and to 
mediate for the unhappy Charles I, They performed their 
commiſſion chearfully and zcalouſly, but, as is well known, to 
no purpoſe. When the dreadful event of that king's decapita- 
tion took place, the States endeavoured to preſerve the ap- 
pearances of their neutrality, and though they condoled with 


the prince, they did not congratulate him upon his acceſſion 


to the throne of England. Sir William Boſwell had, for ſome 
time, reſided at the Hague as miniſter from Charles I. as Mr. 
Stricland did from the parliament. The latter now demanded 
audience from the States, as ambaſſador from the republic of 
fiucland, His demand, through the influence of the Orange 
party, was rejected, and Doriſiaus, a native of Holland, but 
one of the regicides of England, who had been ſent over as an 
aſliſtant to Stricland, was murdered in his own houſe by the 


Vngliſb royaliſts, who had flocked to Holland; nor did the 


States General ſufficiently beſtir themſelves in bringing the 
murderers to juſtice. In ſhort, the government of the Duich 
republic had, at this time, a moſt difagreeable part to act. The 
people, in general, deteſted the new Engliſb republicans, be- 
cauſe of the murder of Charles. The States General were not 
their friends, through political conſiderations. The States of 
Holland and TY Friefiand, though inwardly of the fame ſen- 
timents, were cautious, and proteſted againſt every reſolution 
that could give umbrage to England, and this induced Stic. 
land to renew his applications for an audience, which the 
States General did not any longer think proper abſolutely to re- 
fuſe him. N | 

The deſigning Maxarine intrigued againſt the royal party dt 


of Nlaga- the Hague, and endeavoured to draw the prince of O 


* 21 40 


from iis intereſts, and to involve the States General in 2 
7 | new 


FTE 


the gew war with Syain. At this time, his catholic majeſty ſent 
vi- an envoy extraordinary to the Hague, who in the ſtrongeſt 
ums, acknowledged the ſovereignty of the States General, 
bat could not bring them to break their neutrality, by engag- 
* ing them to take part with the Spaniards in Germany. About 
the ſame time, a ridiculous demand was made, by the prior of 
the order of St. John of Jeruſalem, of the commanderies of 
Malta, in the dominions of the States General; but without 
any effect. A treaty between the crown of Denmark and the 
ties General took place, at the ſame period, by which the na- 
vigation duties of the Sound were regulated, and each party 
was to furniſh the other, when attacked, with 4000 men. . 
This treaty, however, met with great oppoſition from the 
northern powers, becauſe all duties for ſhipping were to 
be comprehended in a certain annual ſum, paid to the Danes 
by the States General, | 
This æra, properly ſpeaking, gave riſe to the ſyſtem of 1650. 
money2d intereſt, which has ſince ſo greatly prevailed in Differ- 
Lurope. The States General found themſelves vaſtly in debt, ences be- 
which the States of Holland offered to diſcharge. if the credi- tween the 
tors would not agree to a reduction of the intereſt, which they States of 
readily did. The annual charge thus exceeding the income, a Hol and 
kind of land-tax was introduced, which gave riſe to public and the 
diſcontents, and diſputes ſucceeded about diminiſhing the prince of 
public charge, by reducing the ſtanding army, which the Orange. 
prince of Orange oppoſed. It is certain, that the province of 
Holland, which at this time wanted to take the lead in the 
affairs of the States General, was jealous of the prince of 
Orange, but he was ſupported by-the deputies of the other 
provinces, the army, and the common people. Holland ſtill 
inſiſted upon preſiding and directing, but was oppoſed by the 
council of ſtate, and the count de No au, governor of Frie/- 
land. Aſſiſted by them, the prince of Orange obtained a reſoJu- , 
tion from the States General, againſt the propoſed reduction of 
the army and garriſons, and a deputation was ſent to each 
town of the province of Holland, to prevail with the magi- 
ſtrates to change their ſentiments. This was, a ftep equally 
imprudent as unconſtitutional, The prince of Orange, who 
attended the deputies, met with nothing but inſults in the 
towns where he was admitted; moſt of whom would not ſuffer 
the deputies to enter upon their buſineſs, which, they ſaid, was 
unconſtitutional, and the city of Aniſterdam, with ſome others, 
{11t their cates, both againſt the prince, and che deputation, 
The Szates of Holland juſtified their cities and towns in what 
my had done, and freſh fuel was ſoon added to the riſing 
ame. | | | 
Admiral de Vit, who had been ſent to Braſil, returned about e gans 
this time with a ruined fleet, but without making the ſmallett * 
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, effort, for re-eſtabliſhing the affairs of the republic in that upon — 
1 country, He was put under arreſt by the prince of Orange as j 

; high admiral, while the States Genera! ordered the fix captains” 
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who had ſerved under him to be impriſoned likewiſe. They 
were ſupported by the States of Holland, and the magiſtrates of 
Am ter dam, forcing open the priſon doors, ſet the priſoners 


at liberty. The prince of Orange moſt inconſiderately arreſted 


the ſix deputies of Holland, among whom was Jacob de Ji, 


- burgo-maiter of Dort, and father to the famous penſionary of 


reſted. 


An ac- 
commo- 
Jation. 


that name. The prince, at firſt, confined him in his palace 
and afterwards in the caſtle of Louve/tein, and he ordered a 
body of troops, under count de Naſſau, inſtantly to march 
and take poſſeſſion of Amſterdam. The deſign was diſcovered, 
and two of the magiſtrates, Bitzker and Nydecooper, were ſo 
well aſſiſted by the people and the ſailors, in preparing 
for the defence of the city, that upon the count's arrival, he 
found his deſign diſcovered, and ſent to the prince of Orars: 
. . . O 

for farther orders. The prince was flying to his afliſtance, 
when Gerverwert, one of his friends, carried him to a rifing 
ground, from whence he ſhewed him that vaſt body of 
waters, which the magiſtracy of Amſterdam had prepared for 
inundating the whole of his army, by only opening their fluices, 
The prince was convinced, and the ſiege raiſed, by order of 
the States General, under whoſe authority the prince had al! 
along pretended he was acting; but though the States Genera! 
were undoubted'y the ſupreme tribunal, they had no power to 
violate thoſe privileges, upon which their own authority 
This attack upon Auſterdam, though quick and unſucceſsful, 
had great conſequences. The Orange faction ſlandered the ma- 
giſtrates of An/ferdam, with favouring the Engliſh republicans, 
The merchants and chief inhabitants had felt the inconve- 
niencies of the ſiege, ſlight as it was, and the prince's troops 
were {till at the gates of the city. The prince invited the ma- 
giſtrates to treat, to which they had many reaſons for agrec- 
ing; and among other ſtipulations, it was concluded, that a 
proper ſatisfaction ſhould be given to the prince, who, how- 
ever, never thought proper to enter into Am/terdam; and that 
the two brave magiſtrates ſhould be ſtript of their employ- 
ments, to which they themſelves were magnanimoully the 


firſt to conſent; and thus a moſt ruinous civil war, which mult 


Death of 


the princ 


of Orasge ; 


have put an end to the infant independency of the States, was 
prevented. | | 
The memory of. the prince of Orange has been moſt ſevere- 


ly treated by writers, for his unſucceſsful attempt upon Au. 


/terdam ; but perhaps the chief blame may be found io lye in 
the rotten texture of the Dutch government, who veſted the 
ſupreme authority in men, who were under the controul of 
their inferiors; for it now appeared that the ſovereignty 6i 
the States General, and the Stadtholderſhip of the prince of 
Orange, were but nominal, when oppoſed to the ſingle pro- 
vince of Hollamd. It is hard to pronounce what the event 
might have been, had the prince ſurvived ; but he was carried 


oft by the imall-pox, in the 24th year of his age, on the bin 
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| ſeemed all of a ſudden to be like a tale that was told. 


_ poſhble meaſures were taken to prevent for ever the revival 
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of November. He died with the character of equalling, if not 
ſurpaſſing, both in genius and ambition, the moſt illuſtrious 
of his predeceſſors. Every town in Holland was in a blaze of 
triumph when the certainty of his death was known. ever 
did any prince die in a more critical ſituation, both for his 
country and his family. His widow, eight days after his 
death, was brought to bed of a ſon, afterwards William III. of 
Great Britain ; but the ſplendor, the power, the weight, and the 
authority of the houſe of Orange, in the United Provinces, 
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The ſix deputies of Holland who had been impriſoned by Affairs of 
the late prince in the caſtle of Louveſtein, had been ſet at li- his fami- 
berty, and were now loaded with additional honours and pre- ly, 
ferments ; and all differences between the States General and 
thoſe of Holland were immediately compromiſed with the 
greateſt appearances of cordiality. Under the pretext of bring- 
ing the conſtitution of the republic back to its original prin- 
ciples, the States of Holland ſtript the houſe of Orange of all 
its power, for the future, to influence the provincial States, and 
indeed of all its rights and privileges in the government, on 
pretence of their having been uſurped. The elder princeſs- 
dowager of Orange, widow to prince Henry, wrote circular 
letters to the provinces, to put the people in mind of their 
obligations to the houſe of Orange, and that the infant prince, 
in his cradle, ought not to be deprived of his birthright, 
but inſtated in the Stadtholderſhip, which he might hold by a 
lieutenant during his minority. The States, who were appre- 
henſive of the ſpirit of the people, devoted to the houſe of 
Naſſau, returned the princeſs an evaſive, but civil, anſwer, and 
the young prince received the name of William, with great 
ſolemnity, at his baptiſm. Many were the competitors for 
being his guardian; but the diſpute was decided in favour of 
his mother, who was, however, to be aſſiſted by tne elector of 
Brandenburgh. | 

In 1651, was held an aflembly of the Stales General, in 1651. 
which the principles of the union of Utrecht, and the ſynod 
of Dort, were rencwed and confirmed; and it was reſolved, 
that all officers, civil and military, even down to the prince's 
own guards, ſhould take an oath of fidelity to the States Gene- 
ral and the States of Holland. In ſhort, in this aſſembly, all 
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of the Stadtholderſhip. About this time, a fooliſh ambai- 
lador from Portuoal thruſt himſelf into the aſſembly of the 
States, and offered them the protection of his maſter againſt the 
crown of Spain; but he was ſoon ſilenced, and obliged to make 
2 pi2cipitate retreat, Ly the high demands which the Szates 
rade upon that crown. This difficulty being over, it ſoon 
appeared, that, however dangerous the office of Stadtholder 
had been to the States of Holland, it had been often highly 
uſeful in quelling the claims of the antient nobility, particu- 
iarly in the provincial aflemblies, which were now f ; 
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but the nobles differing among themſelves, their pretences were 

ſet alide by the States General, 
who are The civil wars of England were a golden zra for the Dutch, 
divided who engroſſed, during that time, molt of the Eugliſb trade. 
concern- His catholic majeſty had formally recognized the power of the 
ing their parliament, which was now intent upon reviving the marine 
behaviour and reſtoring the trade of their country. The Dutch govern- 
towards ment ſaw, that they muſt make thoſe determined republicans 
England. at once, either their enemies or their friends; and they inclin- 
ed the rather to the former, becauſe they knew. that, if the 
latter, they muſt be their rivals. The Eugliſb republicans de- 
manded immediate ſatisfaction for the murder of Dori ſſaus, 
and that the ſovereignty of their parliament ſhould be ac. 
knowledged by the States; but in this they were ſeconded by 
the States of Zealand alone. The parliament having confiſ- 
cated the eſtates of the royal family and the royaliits, cu: 
down the timber that grew upon them, and employed it to 
the beſt of purpoſes, that of raiſing a marine, that might give 
A nego- law on the ocean. Stricland was encouraged by the States of 
tiation ſet Holland to go over to England, where he brought his maſters 
on foot, to conſent to enter upon a negotiation ; and S?. Yohn, though 
he had little or no knowledge in foreign affairs, was appointed 
to manage it, chiefly becauie he was the friend of Cromwell, 
then abſent in Scotland. St. John, on his arrival in Hclland, 
was obliged to put up with ſome inſults which he received 
from the royaliſts, who were very numerous there, and who 
were encouraged by /7azarrne, from the dread he had of an al- 
liance taking place between the two republics, The firſt con- 
terences patled in demands made for arrears, debts, and 
depredations, by both parties, and which neither would admit 
of. St. Fohn then proceeded to his main buſineſs, which was 
that of an offer of an offenſive and defenſive alliance between 
the two republics, but qualified with certain infolent demands, 
to the diſgrace and detriment of the houſe of Orange. The 
States General gave a ſmooth, but evaſive, anſwer to this pro- 
poſition, upon which St. John, by order of his maſters, re- 
turned in great diſguſt to England. He was followed by two 
ambaſſadors, to apologize for the conduct of the States, but 
no regard was paid to them, and the demands, ſome of them 
reaching as far back as the mailacre of Amboynn, made by the 
parliament upon the Dutch, far exceeded thoſe that ever had 
been made by the family of the Stuarts. In an inſtant, hot- 
tilities commenced, and the Eugliſb had orders to demand, for 
the meaneſt frigate they had, the uſual honours of the flag, 
from the ſtrongeſt Dutch ſhip they met with at ſea, This did 
not exaſperate the Duich ſo much, as the act of navigation, 
which at this time paſſed in England, and which was one oi 
The act of the beſt: that ever did paſs, enacting, ** That no COMMmoony 
navigatij- . whatſoever, of the growth or manufacture of ji, bc, 
* „ ſhall be imported into England, Ireland, or any the territories 
© thereof, in any Whips or vellels, but in ſuch as do truly DE” 
8 long 


„ or America, as well of the Engliſb plantations as others, 
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« long to this commonwealth, or the plantations thereof, 
under the penalty of the forfeiture of goods and veſſels. And 
« of Europe the like, that no commodities whatſoever of foreign 
growth or manufacture, which are to be brought into this 
« commonwealth, in ſhips belonging to the people thereof, 
« ſhall be by them ſhipped from any places, but only from 
« thoſe of the ſame growth. production, or manufacture, or 
« from thoſe parts where the ſame commodities can only be, 
© or uſually have been ſhipped for tranſportation.“ 
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This act aimed at the vitals of the Dutch commerce. The Bate 
more the States complained, the parliament ſtood upon the defeats 
higher terms, for they now not only demanded two millions Zromp by 
ſterling, and ſatisfaction upon the Ainbeyna murderers, by ſea. 


way of indemnification for their loſſes, but that every little 
Engeliſb bark ſhould be at liberty to ſearch the Dutch firſt rate 
men of war. By this time, the Dutch had ſuffered ſeverely 
from the Engliſb captures, and an Hugliſb man of war had 
ſunk a ſhip of one of their fiſhing fleets for refuſing to pay 
the tribute demanded for that liberty. After ſome tranſactions 
on both ſides, that were rather ceremonious than material, the 
Dutch, in the beginning of the year 1652, laid an embargo 
upon all the Engliſb ſhipping in their harbours, and Tremp 

Portſmouth with a fleet of 45 ſail. Blaze, the 
Enslihh admiral, was not in any immediate condition to reſent 
this inſult ; but getting his fleet together, he perceived that 
of Tromp at the back of the Goodwin Sands. Blake, though 
he had with him then no more than 26 ſhips of the line, de- 
manded, by a diſcharge of cannon without ihot, the honours 
cue to the Engliſh flag, and he was anſwered by a broad-fide 
from Tromp, and then the fight begun; but while it laſted, 
Blake was critically reinforced by 8 ſhips under commodore 
Burn. The engagement continued till it was dark, when it was 
found that the Augliſb had taken one of the Dutch ſhips and 
ſunk another, with the loſs of no more than 15 men of their 
own; and next morning the Dz:7ch fleet was obſerved to be four 
leagues diſtant from that of Eng/and towards the coaſt of France. 


[his engagement, for it could not be called a victory, ex- Further 
hibited an unuſual object to the conſideration of Europe, that progreſs 
of an infant ſtate diſputing the ſovereignty of the ſeas againſt of the na- 
the fleet of a nation which had ſo long held it, and com- val war. 


manded by the great Tramp, who was deſervedly accounted 
the ableſt ſea oſſicer that that or any other age had produced. 


This phænomenon was no leſs aſtoniſhing to the Szates them 


ſelves, who by the m-aneſt palliations ſought to excuſe their 
conduct, even to the denying that they had given Tromp orders 
to act hoſtilely. Their remonſtrances were treated with the 
utmoſt contempt by the Egli parliament, who both ap- 
plauded and remuncrated their admiral and officers, and gave 
orders to redouble their naval preparations, The Dutch, ſee- 
Ing all hopes of accommodation vanith, did the like, and 
Van Galen, one of their admirals, was fent with a iquadron 
to the Mediterrancan, againſt Brdley the £3575 commodore 


there. 
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there. In the mean while, Jan Tromp's fleet was diſperſed, 


and he himſclf forced into the Texel. lake made uſe of that 


opportunity to ſail towards Shetland, where he attacked 


the grand fleet of fiſhing ſhips, and took all their convoy, 


conliſting of 12 men of war; but ſuffered the ſmaller ſhips tg 
eſcape, upon their crews promiſing never to return to fiſh in 


_ thoſe ſeas without licence from the Engliſb parliament, Sir 


George Aſcue, another Engliſb admiral, during the abſence gf 
Blake nortiwards, lay in the channel with a ſmall ſquadron, 
which muſt have been deſtroyed had not another ftorm diſfi- 
pated Nuyter's fleet, which was obliged to return to Holland, 
where it was reinforced to the enormous power of 120 full. 
This ſucceſſor of Tromp in his commands, glory, and nay] 
atchievements, nad raiſed himſelf from the condition of 2 
common ſailor, but was now put at the head of a ſeparate 
ſquadron, and ſent to convoy a rich homeward bound mer- 
chant fleet. He encountered Aſcue, but though they fought 
for three days, they ſeparated without cither being able, with 
juſtice, to boaſt of a victory. In the mean while, Van Gali 
engaged and deſeated a ſmall Englih ſquadron under Bly 
in the Straits, but loft his own life in the encounter. Ryjte 
having brought his convoy to Amfterdam, complained of his 
having been ill ſerved by his officers during the late engage- 
ment, and the Szates General ordered Tremp to take the com- 
mand of the whole flect. 

The common people now looked on Yan Tromp, on ac- 
count of the late ſtorms he had encountered, as being guilty 
either of incapacity or treachery, and obliged the States Ge- 
neral to difplace both him and % Ruyter, and give the com- 
mand of the fleet to de Nit. This produced a mutiny of the ſea- 
men, which was, not without applying force, with great diff- 
culty repreſſed by the magiſtrates of Amerdam ; but Rayter was 
reſtored to his command. The mutiny was partly occationed 
by the immenſe loſſes which the Dutch navigation and com- 
merce were every day ſuffering from the Eng/;fh, who were 
enriched by their ſpoils. De it's aud Ruytcr's ſquadrons 
being joined, ſailed in queſt of Blake, who was now returned 
laden with plunder from his northern expedition, and whole 
fleet was repaired with amazing quickneſs. The two ficets 
coming in ſight of cach other, Rauyter made a diſpoſition tor 
an engagement that would have daunted any man but Blaze; 
for he drew up his ſhips in a line of battle behind a ſand bank, 
ſo that the capital ſhips of the Engii/h could not attack them 
without manifeſt diſadvantage. BÞlake divided his force into 
three ſquadrons, one led by himſelf, another by Penn, and 
the third by Bourn ; but as Ruyter had foreſeen, his three large 
ſhips ſtruck upon the Lentiſb Knock. "Thoſe ſhips being tot 
the preſent rendered unſerviceable, de Mit, againſt Rnyters 
judgment, quitted the advantages of his ſituation to fight the 
Engliſh at open ſea. The ſhips got off the Knock and engaged 
de Mib's diviſion with the greateſt intrepidity. De J/it pointed 
his chief ſtrength againſt the Sovereign, in which Blake fought, 

tlie 
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1 e ſtrongeſt ſhip the Engliſb ever had built; but the coolneſs 
* * 2 with which Blake and the Engliſh commanders 
: fought, at once exaſperated and diſpirited the Dutch, who 
now met with a courage, as well as operations, of which they 
never had entertained the ſmalleſt idea, Night parted the 
combatants, after Blake had ſunk one of the capital Dutch 
ſhips, and Mildmay, an Enghſh commander, had taken their 
rear admiral, but his own ſhip and two Dutch ſhips were 
ſunk during the engagement. 
Though the als, who loſt no more than 40 of their 
men, but had 50 wounded, had an undiſputed claim to 
the victory, yet the Dutch endeavoured to diiguiſe their own 
los, and had Rayter agreed to it, de Mit would have renewed 
the fight next morning; but Ryyter knew the genius of the 
Engliſh and the Dutch too well, and their fleet crowded all 
the fail they could to the Goree, which they entered the zoth 
of October, 1652. Charles II. was then at Paris, where he 165 2. 
made an offer to the Dutch ambaſſador to go as a volunteer on 
hoard their fleet, provided he might be at liberty to command 
ſuch of the Engliſb ſhips as ſhould declare for him. This 
propoſal was tranſmitted to the States General, whoſe mighty 
ideas of their naval power were now ſo much abated, that they 
had reſolved upon a peace at any rate with England, and 
therefore his majeſty's propoſal was ſet aſide. All the palli- 
ations of the States — not ſtifle the public diſcontents 
which were ready to break out into open rebellion, when the 
Dutch ſaw their invincible armada, which was to decide the 
empire of the ſeas in their favour, ingloriouſly flying before 
an enemy inferior in force. Yan Tromp was reſtored to his 
command, and ordered to convoy home a fleet of zoo ſhips. 
The reputation of Tromp was fo high, that his fleet became 
ſtronger than that which had been beat, while Blake had 
ſent off the greateſt part of his to be refitted, or to other deſ- 
tinations. He ſaw the ſuperiority of the Dutch, but he engaged but afier- 
them on the 25th of November, though under incxpreflible wards de- 
diſadvantages, from eleven in the forenoon till ſix in the after- feat the 
noon, when the darkneſs of the night, in all probability, ſaved Egli; 
the Eng/;/h from total deſtruction. In this engagement, 
Blake's ſhip was diſabled, two others of his fleet were taken, 
two burnt, and one ſunk ; while all the loſs of the Dutch was 


los one ſhip, which was blown up by accident, But though it 

ity is certain that this victory was gained on the fide of the Dutch 

em by an irrefiſtable ſuperiority of numbers, yet Tremp, with 

1t9 a vain-glory which does no honour to his memory, proceeded 

nd towards his convoy with a broom fixed on his main-top- 

ge maſt head, intimating that he intended to ſweep the channel 

for clear of the Engliſh. | | 

r's The Dutch admiral, Cats, commanded a ſquadron in the and are 
che Bi Nediterrancan, but Appleton, the Engliſh commodore there, victoriou- 


ved being greatly inferior to him in ſtrength, gave him the ſlip. in the Me- 
ted The inftructions of Cats led him to commit many inſolences iterra. 
ht, Vor. IX, St | againſt n: an, 
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againſt the French themſelves, which his moſt chriſtian ma- 
jeſty reſented by calling upon them for money due to him by 
treaties. The wealth obtained, during the ſhort continuance 
of this war, by the Engliſb on the ſeas, was ſo large as to be 
hardly credible, but it proves the immenſe trade the Dutch then 
carried on. Thoſe loſſes fell upon the rich, while the poor 
ſuffered ſeverely by the total diſcontinuance of their herring 
fiſhery. Every diſaſter, as uſual, was imputed to the govern- 

ment, and the people of Zealand tumultuouſly demanded a 
'Stadtholder of the family of Orange. This was oppoſed with 
the greateſt warmth and zeal by the ſtates of Holland; ang 
the union of Utrecht was in danger of being diſſolved, when 
all parties found themſelves obliged to reunite againft the 
Exoliſh. Upon the return of Tromp, with his immenſe con- 
voy, he received the thanks of the States General, and was 
continued in his command in conjunction with Ruyter, 

1683. In the beginning of the year 1653, both nations applied 

Ihe Dusch with indefatigable induſtry to the increaſe of their marine; 

defeated and by the beginning of February, Blake had under his com- 

by ſea. mand a gallant fleet of ſixty ſail, with which he intended to 
intercept the great convoy which the two Dutch admiral 
were bringing home. On the 18th, both fleets met, that of 
the Dutch being ſuperior in ſtrength. So dreadful a combat 
on the deep, perhaps, had never been ſeen ; Van Tromp wanted 
to preſerve his high reputation, and Blake to make amends 
for his late defeat; the particulars would fill a hiſtory itſelf, 
Blake and Dean led up the attack, followed by 12 ſhips, and 
ſuſtained the fury of the whole Dutch fleet, till diſengaged by 
their other ſhips. For three days did this dreadful engage- 
ment laſt, till nature ſeemed to wear a new face in air and fea, 
through the exploſions of ſmoke, the wrecks of ſhips, and 
dead bodies, and every ſpecies of marine deſolation. The 
roaring of the cannon was ſuch as huſhed the ſea into a calm. 
Tramp ſeemed to be the firſt who was touched by the ſhocking 
appearances of death, which were every moment encreaſing; 
and on the evening of the third day he drew off his fleet in 
excellent order, after loſing 11 capital ſhips, 30 merchant- 
men, 2,000 ſailors and marines, and having 1, 500 wounded, 
and 1,100 taken priſoners. The loſs of the Engliſb, with re- 
gard to men, was perhaps equal to that of the Dutch ; but 
though they loſt but one ſhip of war, the whole of theit 
fleet was ſo ſhattered that they could not purſuc their enemy 

: with any effect. | : 

Affairs of It muſt be acknowledged that Van Tromp, though beaten, 

the north. carried his point, through the maſterly manner in which he 
brought home his convoy ; but the naval glory of the Dutch 
was now eclipſed, and the Swedes were inclinable to take 
part with England in the war. All that Van Buiningen, the 
Dutch envoy, could obtain, was the promiſe of a neutrality ; 
but he perſuaded his Dani/5 majeſty to commit a ſhamefu 


breach of good faith, in ſcizing into his own hands the 1 
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and cargoes of an Engliſb merchant fleet, to which he had 
ziven refuge in the port of Copenhagen. His Daniſh majeſty 
afterwards concluded a treaty with the States General, by 
which he was to furniſh the Dutch with 20 ſhips of war, upon 
their paying him a ſubſidy of 100,000 rix dollars. By this 
treaty, which was offenſive and defenſive, the Engliſb were ex- 
cluded from the Baltic; but the effects of it, upon the whole, 
were next to nothing, as his Daniſh majeſty never would ſuffer 
his ſhips to join the Dutch flects. 


Mr. Pauw, the penſionary of Holland, was now dead, and De 
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it 


n de Wit was choſen in his room. This great man hated choſen 
the houſe of Orange, and the power of a Stadtholder, and the penſion- 
firſt exerciſe of his office, was to enter into a ſecret negotia- ary of Hol- 


tion with England for peace. By this time, Cromwell was land. 


maſter of the Engliſb government, and was by no means averſe 
to that meaſure. The Engliſh fleet had been repaired, and refit- 
ted with timber and other materials from Denmark, and in the 
beginning of June, the three Dutch admirals, Tromp, de Mit, 
and Ruyter, were again at ſea, with another vaſt fleet. Mon and 
Dean ( Blake commanding a ſeparate diviſion) commanded the 
main fleet of the Engliſb, which conſiſted of ninety-five men 
of war, and five fire-ſhips, as that of the Dutch did of ninety- 


eight men of war, and ſeven fire-ſhips. On the 2d of June Then, 
both fleets met, and after another moſt dreadful engagement, e 
in which Jan Tromp exerted himſelf with great abilities and in à ter- 
intrepidity, the fury of the Dutch gave way to the courage of riple ſea- 


the Engliſb. The Engliſb admiral, Dean, was killed in the 
beginning of the engagement, but his loſs was concealed by 
Mont, who, with admirable preſence of mind, dropt his cloak 
upon Dean's body when it fell. All Tromp's authority could 
not oblige his commanders to keep his line of battle. It is 
fad that he fell ſhort of ammunition, and began to retreat 
about three in the afternoon, after ſeeins three of his beſt 
ſhips ſunk, two blown up, and eleven taken, with 1500 of 
his ſailors. His own ſhip had been twice boarded by vice- 
admiral Penn, and muſt have been taken, had ihe not been 
diſengaged by Ruyter and de Wit. A vaſt number of merchant 
{hips were taken and deſtroyed on this occaſion. The whole 
of the Dutch fleet, in ſhort, muſt have been deſtroyed, had not 
Tramp ſheltered them behind the banks of Weilingen, where 
tie capital Eugliſb ſhips could not attack them. The moſt 
extraordinary circumſtance of this battle was, the cheapneſs 
of the victory, which the Eugliſb purchaſed without the loſs of 
2 ſhip, and beſides Dean, only one captain, and a very few of 
their common ſailors, were killed. 


This defeat was the more diſcouraging to the Dutch, as it Repair 
could admit of no palliation, and as their admirals had been their lect. 


vablameable in their conduct. De Wit honefily told the 
Yates that the Exgliſb were their maſters, and the maſters of 
tne ocean, Jan Tromp and Ruyter remonſtrated upon the 
luperiority of the Ergliſb weight of metal to theirs, that their 
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A treaty. 


to execute their own demands. The popular complaints, ay 


tion was far advanced, between Cromwe!! and Yan Buiningen; 
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ſhips were ill provided, and their ſeamen worſe paid. The 
States readily promiſed them redreſs, and left it to themſelves 


uſual, were renewed, and it was now known, that a negotia- 


but it was carefully concealed from the public, who were 
ſwayed by the Orange party. Yan Tromp, who was a ſanguine 
friend to that houſe, reſumed his command, and loft no time 
in proceeding to hoſtilities, before Beverning, and other deputies 
who had been ſent to treat of peace, could open their com. 
miſſion. The ſtate oi the /7 gliſb government, at this time, 
under Cromwell, gave them vait advantages, and ſore of the 
moſt ſtaunch Engliſß republicans, Blake in particular, Wes, 
againſt puſhing a ſiſter commonwealth to ruin. This was || 
true reaſon, why the late battle had ſuch inconſiderabſe — 
ſequences. The Orange party, by the intelligence the; kept 
up with the friends of the houſe of Stuart, knew of the diyj. 
fions in Cromuel!'s councils, and puſhed for the election of 2 
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| 
Stadtholder, which was vigorouſly oppoſed by de Wit, and 1 
the Louvgęſtein faction. The latter found the tide of popu— n 
larity run ſo high for a war, that they durſt not avow the Wl « 
meaſures they had entered into for peace. Even the children WM /; 
at the Hague enliſted themſelves under the mock banner of WM « 
the young prince of Orange. This gave offence to de t m 
and his party. Parents took the parts of their children, tumults H 
enſued, the priſons were ſoon filled, and the whole province 
wore a face of uproar and confuſion. The inhabitants of WM er 
Slzys rebelled, and a military detachment reduced them to be 
reaſon by ſtratagem. The count of Naſſau intereſted himſef WM th 
in the military preparations made upon the Texel, and he to 
ſtood rebuked by the States for his officiouſneſs. The Z- th 
landers in general were even furious for a Stadtholder, but WW ar 
roy were diſappointed through the addreſs of the Louvre —ſa 
action. T 
All this while, the great queſtion about peace or war hung 5 
in ſuſpence. moet] hated Van Tromp and the Orange party, th 
but ſecretly hinted, that he was willing to grant peace to the in 
Dutch government, provided they would enter into a. union WM nc 
with England, incorporate as well as federate; a propoſi il 6: 
which the Dutch very properly conſidered in the light of forz-W ſh 
ing their own chains. The Orange party had a hint of tis 2: 
propoſition, and Cromwell diſowned it, for fear it ſhould hut vi 
him at home. In the mean while, the Dutch had again a fleet 
at ſea, ſtronger and better provided than any of their former. ve 
Some writers ſay, that it amounted to 140 ſail, under Y hc 


Tromp, Ruyter, and de Wit. The Lonvefleiners were again Mt 
its fighting, and for employing it only in protecting ther tn 
trade, which was now diſtreſſed more than ever, as the Em. w. 
/þ rode the ſeas in triumph, and locked up the mouth of th © 
Texel; a fight which arrouſed the Dutch ſpirit ſo much, that Nut 
baffled all the refinements of de Mit, and fighting inſtruelor . 

3 | well th. 
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were given to their admirals. Young Jan Tromp, who had de- 
ſtroyed an rn, man of war in the Straits, was ordered to 
join the main body with his ſquadron. The elder Yan Tromp's 
ind de Wibs diviſion was ſeparated from that under Ruyter 
bor it ventured out, and maintained a dropping fight with the 
Z. hh fleet, which was commanded by Mont, Lawſon, and 
7 Hy favour of the ſtorm, Tromp joined Rayter, by which 
ti. ich fleet amounted to 120 fail, and they went in a body 


te ihe the E£nghſh, who lay between Scheveling and the 


{1:rje. Evertzen, who was now added to the Dutch admi- 
1 commanded the center, Tromp the right, Ruyter the left, 
and de I//it the rear of their fleet. FO 
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On the 31ſt of July the engagement began, and was con- Dach a- 
tinued with the moſt tempered intrepidity, that had ever been gain de- 
beheld at ſea. It is ſuperfluous for us to repeat, that its hor- feated by 


rors and carnage exceeded all deſcription. It is, however, ſea. 


proper to obſerve, that the Eng/ih had, by this time, almoſt 
inſtructed the Dutch how to beat themſelves, for their com- 
manders fought in the cloſe Z£ng//h manner, which did the 
greateſt execution. Tromp's impetuoſity penetrated the Eng- 
% line, but before he could recover himſelf he was ſurround- 
ed by Goodſon's ſquadron, and he himſelf was killed by a 
muſket ball, as he was gallantly giving his orders on the deck. 
His laſt words were, Courage, my lads, I have finiſhed my 
« courſe with glory.” Bredervode took his command, but 
endeavoured to conceal his death. The brave Ruyter had 
been, by this time, ſo roughly handled by Lawfon, that his 


| ſhip was towed out of the line, but he was returning in a ſhallop 


to the engagement when Tromp's death being known, threw 
the Dutch ſeamen into an irrevocable dejection. A rout enſued, 
and the Dutch were totally defeated, with the loſs of 24, ſome 
ſay 26 of their beſt ſhips, 4-00 men killed, and 1000 taken 
priſoners, beſides 10co that were ſaved from periſhing in the 
waves, by the humanity of the victors. That humanity was 
the more remarkable, as Mon, who commanded the Engliſb 
in chief, had given orders, that his men ſhould neither take 
nor give quarter. The Exgli/h loſt ſome ſhips. They had 
do men killed, 1coo wounded, and their whole fleet was ſo 
ſhattered, that it was obliged to leave the Dutch coaſts, which 
gave them a ſhallow pretence for diſputing the honour of the 


victory. 


Upon the return of the Duich fleet into its harbours, a uni- Dejection 
verſal face of dejection overſpread the republic. The States, of the 
however, magnanimouſly returned thanks to Ruyter and the republic. 


ſurviving admirals. They were comforted by Mazarine, and 
they applied themſelves to repair their marine. Two deputies 
were ſent to England, where the ambaſſador from the States 
Kill reſided. Cromwell ſacrificed all conſiderations of public 
utility to his own ſafety, and he now offered peace to the 
Hates, on condition of their giving a perpetual excluſion to. 


the houſe of Orange from the Stadtholderſhip, and limiting the. 
Cc 3 | number 
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Negotia- 

tions of 

Peace re- 
newed ; 


A GENERAL HISTORY 


number of ſhips in their fleet, according to the pleaſure of 


England. The deputies ſoon perceived, that the firſt condition 


was that which Cromwell chiefly inforced, and they promiſed 
to lay the negotiation before the States. Beverning accordingly 
carried it over, and it gave great ſatisfaction; but the Province 
of Holland took ſuch a lead in the negotiation, as gave um- 
brage to the other provinces ; ſo that the credit of the deputies 
was greatly leſſened in Cromtuell's eyes. This created new 
difficulties, and the condition of excluding the Orange family 
from the Stadtholderſhip, was carefully concealed from the 
knowledge of the public. Various ridiculous refinements up. 
on this negotiation have been introduced by hiſtorians, 
The truth is, Cromwell was bent upon a peace, having long 


fixed his thoughts upon a breach with Spazr, with the captures | 


of whoſe We/t India fleets, he was in hopes to ſupply the exi- 

encies of his own needy precarious government. Cardinal 
1 encouraged the Dutch not to give Cromevell all his 
terms, and Fonger/tal, one of the deputies in England, was 
heard to ſay, that if the protector ſhould inſiſt upon the ex- 
eluſion of the Orange family, the States General would de— 
clare war againſt his perſon, and offer peace to the reſt of the 
nation. Cromwe!l's council was divided, and he himſelf irre- 
ſolute, which encouraged Beverning and ſome of the other 
Dutch deputies, into ſome provoking inſolences againſt Crom- 
zwell, On the other hand, fix of the States were fo immea- 
ſurably jealous of the province of Holland, that the latter 


threatened to break off from the confederacy, and Cromwell 


its diſh - 


Culties 


refuſed to treat with the deputies, becauſe they were not pro- 
perly authorized according to the forms of their conititution, 
Neceflity obliged the States to remove this impediment, for the 
foreign trade of the Duich was going daily to ruin, by the 
captures of the Engliſb, who ſometimes ſeized whole fleets of 
tneir richeſt merchantmen. 

Cromwell, during the negotiation, gave proofs of that rough 
commanding genius that had always diſtinguiſhed his conduct. 
He knew the province of Holland hated the houſe of Orange, 
and therefore the Hollanders became ſo much his favourites, 
that he plainly told the deputies, he minded none of the 
Dutch but them, and indeed it is more than probable that he 
had a ſecret correſpondence with De Wit, through Beverning, 
which encouraged his inflexibility. In ſhort, the deputies gave 
up every thing to Cromwell, and the peace was ſigned in the 
beginning of April. Its chief articles were; That the States 
General ſhould give no ſhelter, within their dominions, to the 
family of Stuart, or any of its adherents; nor to any enemy of 
the republic of Fngland (by which France herſelf might poſſibly 
have been comprehended;) That they ſhould reſtore to England 
the iſle of Poleron in the Eaft Indies, and pay zoo, ooo J. 25 3 
ſatisfaQtion for the cruelties that had been committed at Am- 
boyna; That they ſhould give the honour of tne flag to the 
Hngliſb, comply with their navigation act, and pay = 7 
| i ; | Emeli 
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Engliſh ſhips that had been fold by the king of Denmark. 
duch were the ingroſſed articles, when Cromwell! inſiſted upon 
4 ſeparate one, that ſhould perpetually exciude the family of 
Orange from the StadthciJerſhip, producing, at the ſame 
time, a reſolution of the States of Holland, of the 24th of An- 
uſt preceeding, a ainſt the making the prince of Orange 
captain-general. He required that this act ſhould be paſſed 
by the States of Holland, and returned with a ratification to 
England in a month, which was accordingly performed, tho' 
the conſent of the States had never regularly been obtained; 
and even the members who agreed to the excluſion, declared, 
that they were overawed by Cromwell. 

Never was a negotiation carried on and concluded under and con- 
more diſgraceful circumſtances to a people, than the above was (ufion, 
to the States General, Even the province of Holland durſt not 
avow the excluſion of the Orange family, and the young 
prince's royal mother, with his other guardians, petitioned 


his againſt it in the moſt moving terms. The rage of the people 
vas and the diſcontents of the other provinces were inexpreſſible. 
* The province of Holland employed their credit with Cromwell, 
le- but in vain, to obtain a mitigation of the article, and they 
he made the moſt ſubmiſſive apologies to the princeſs of Orange, 4 
* for what they had been obliged to do againſt her family; but all 1 
ler this did not hinder them from being conſidered as the tyrants bl 
as and violators of the confederacy. To crown the misfortunes * 
15 and diſſentions of the republic, the king of Denmark refuſed fl 
5 to pay one farthing of the money, for which the States ſtood 
el engaged. Nothing is more eaſy than to divert the attention 
1 of the Dutch, and de Wit did it on this occaſion, from their 
" jealouſy of Holland, by converting it into indignation againſt 
* the ingratitude of his Daniſh majeſty. | 
* After the peace with England, the States of Holland private- g gairs 
1 ly encouraged ſeveral writings, intimating, that they held from of the 
the kings of Spain, as counts of Holland, certain prerogative , 
h rights over the other provinces of the confederacy, This ; 
. doctrine was intended as a juſtification of their conduct, 
» during the late negotiation with England, and de Wit had 
5 the addreſs to make it a public amuſement from the preſs, to 


his diſcontented countrymen. The ambition of Charles 
Cuſtavus of © Sweden, rendered a treaty between the United 
Provinces and the elector of Brandenburgh, requiſite for 
their mutual intereſts. By this treaty, the States gua- 
ranteed the dutchy of Cleves to the elector; who on the 
other hand, was to give free admiſſion to the Dutch ſhipping 
in his ports of Pruſſia and Pomerania, and to defend the com- 
merce of the States in the Baltic. This treaty proved of ſome 
diſadvantage to the elector during the ſucceeding troubles of 
Germany, in which the Dutch acted on the defenſive, and indeed 
Carles obliged the elector to break it, and conſidered the 
Duich as his capital enemies; ſo that they were obliged to 
equip a ſquadron of 50 ſhips of war, to protect their trade in 
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the Baltic. They ſent Buiningen, but without ſucceſs, to en- 
gage his Daniſh majeſty againſt the Swedes, and Charles ſeemeg 
determined at all events to exclude the Dutch from the com. | 
merce of the Baltic, in which he was countenanced by Crom- 
well. | 

Nieuport was, at this time, envoy from the States General in 
England, and had the care of carrying the late treaty into exe- 
cution. This could not be done, without adjuſting the con- 
cerns of two Ea/? India companies, and in doing which, the 
Dutch puzzled the negotiations ſo artfully, that Crone! 
was ſatisfied with receiving, at that time, 70,000 J. as part 


of the Amboyna indemnification, and great difficulties were 


raiſed about the reſtitution of the iſle of Poleron. At laſt, a 
treaty between France and England, in which the Dutch were 
comprehended, gave a truce to farther altercations, and the 
States ſent a fleet to the Mediterranean, for the protection of 


Great ad- their trade, againſt the Algerines. De Mit, whom we are now 


dreſs of 
De Wit. 


to conſider as the head of the Dutch republic, laboured with 
the moſt unabared aſſiduity, during this interval of public 
tranquillity, in the ſervice of the States. He perſuaded the 
creditors of the republic to accept of four per cent. for their 
money, though, at the ſame time, intereſt in England was at 
nine per cent, Fic had the addreſs to keep the office of mar- 
ſhal-general of tie camp, which was vacant by the death of 
Brederode, for ſone time open, and to ſet aſide a propoſal 
that the young prince of Orange ſhould be educated under the 
inſpection of certain members of the States General. This laſt 
was a policy, dictated by % it's abhorrence of every thing, 
that could indicate a connection between the houſe of Orange 
and the republic of the United Provinces. It was not, how- 
ever, in his power to extinguiſh the ardour of the common 
people, for electing the prince their Stadtholder ; but he care- 
fully fomented diviſions among them, concerning the qua- 
lifications and privileges of the reſpective provinces and 
towns. 


The Detech The Dutch commerce, at this time, was in great diſorder in 
favour the the Paltic, through the animoſity that ſtil] prevailed againſt 


Danes. 


Peace of 
E. bing. 


them at the court of Sweden, They endeavoured once more 
to intereſt his Daniſh majeſty in their favour, but without 
effect, and the Swedes had even the infolence to put their 
envoys, whom they ſent to complain, under Jad They 
were releaſed, and apologies were made; but the States order- 
ed Opdam, who had ſucceeded Yan Tromp in his command, to 
proceed with a ſquadron to the Baltic, for the protection of 
their trade. This produced an application from the king of 
Sueden, who was then preparing to beſiege Dantzic, to per- 
ſuade his Daniſb majeſty to keep the Dutch fleet from entering 
the Baltic. This negotiation had no effect, and in the mean 
while, Opdam arrived at Dantzic. This produced the peace of 
Elbing, which reſtored the affairs of the States Genera! in the 
Baltic. The war which was then raging, between Cromnve!l 
2 | an 


OF THE WORLD. 


ind the ©fanzards, had very diſagreeable conſequences with 
regard to the Dutch. He complained of their partiality to- 
wards the king of Denmark, againſt his favourite ally, Charles 
Gujiauusz of their befriending the Spaniards, and of their 
tolerating a chapel ar the Hague, in which Charles II. was 
prayed for by name. It is certain, that Cromwell had, at this 
time, ſome thoughts of breaking with the Dutch, and that 
they ſhut up the Hague chapel. He ordered all the Dutch 
ſhips, mployed in the Spaniſh ſervice, to be ſeized, and the 
Dutch tered the Poſiilion, and other Engliſh India thips ; but, 
at the ſatne time, they ſent off Meuport, as their ambaſſador 
to £::5]-1d, to appeaſe Cromwell, That uſurper was, at this 
time, in deep diſtreſs for the death of his beloved daughter, 
Clajpole, and was feeling the approaches of the diſtemper 
which brought him to his grave; fo that Meuport did very 
little buſineis, beſides communicating his inſtructions to An- 
ar e Marvel, who was joint Latin ſecretary with the famous 


1 ! 15 fs LU . 


9 


In the mean while, Cromwell got poſſeſlion of Dunkirk, in Differ- 
2 manner that is foreign to this hiſtory, and affairs in the ences be- 
Baltic took ſuch a turn, that the States General refuſed to ra- tween the 
tify the treaty of Elbing, as being too favourable for Sweden. Dutch, the 
The non exccution of this treaty does no great honour to French, 


the Dutch faith, as they inſiſted that all their countrymen, 
who built ſhips in Sweden, were to be intitled to the privileges 
of native Szbedes, which Charles denied unleſs they were re- 
fident in Sweden. By thoſe and other altercations, the States 
found themſelves involved in a freſh quarrel with that king- 
dom ; and freſh engagements were formed between the Dutch 
and the Danes. Matters were not on a better footing be- 
tween the States and the French, whole privateers had taken 
3:8 Dutch ſhips, and the people of Marſeilles had committed 
an aſſaſſination on the body of the Dutch conſul. The States 
finding all other remonſtrances were in vain, ordered Ruyter 
to block up Toulon and to make reprizals, which he did of 
two French ſhips, very richly laden, and this drew forth an 
order for ſeizing all Dutch ſhips and effects, that were found 
in the ports of France. Boreel, a Dutchman of great ſpirit 


and capacity, remonſtrated to the French monarch very freely, 


upon this proceeding ; but ae Thou was ſent as French ambaſ- 
ſador to the Hague, to complain of Ryyter's conduct. He 
found a ſtrong French party, but the majority applauded 
Ruyter's conduct, and Boreels behaviour. All the anſwer 
de Thou got, conſiſted of recipro:al remonſtrances of injuſtice 
and depredations on the part of France, and the States be- 
haved with ſo firm and high a ſpirit, that the Prexch court 
loon ſoftened its tone of dictature, and an accommodation 
took place. I 


93 


The diſputes between the Dutch and the Portugucſe, in the and the 
Braſis, remained ſtill undetermined, and the Sales ſent two Portu— 
4 5 


miniſters, attended with a ſtrong fleet, to Len. The Pertus gucſi. 


gu ſe 
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gueſe prepared to defend themſelves, and rejected, in very high 
terins, the propoſals made by the Dutch ambaſladors, which 
they termed unjuſt and inſolent. Upon this, hoſtilities com. 
menced between the two nations. The Portugueſe ſeized the 
Dutch ſhipping in the Tagus; Ruyter took the Portugueſe ſhips 
at ſea, and the Dutch deputies, when they took leave, left ; 
declaration of war in the hands of the Portugueſe miniſtry, 
The conſequence of this haſty quarrel would, in all probs. 
bility, have been very diſagreeable to the Portugueſe, had not 
 Ruyter been obliged to return to Holland to revictual his 

ſquadron. | | 
The expoſed ſtate of Germany towards the Rhine, induced 
the electors of Mentz, Treves, and Cologne, together with the 
duke of Neuburgh, to propoſe an alliance with the State 
General. The famous Bernard Yan Galen, the warlike biſhop 
of Munſter, was likewiſe to have been one of the parties; but 
he quarrelled with the inhabitants of his capital, and the 
latter applied for protection to the States General, whoſe tedi- 
ous forms conſumed ſo much time, that the opportunity of ſo 
uſeful an alliance was loſt. They, however, offered their 
mediation between the biſhop and his ſubjects, whom he had 
beſieged, but it was rejected contemptuouſly by the haughty 
prelate. Upon this, Mr. Rhimegrave, commiſſary-general, 
was ordered to march to the — of the burghers with 
3 ſome troops, and Van Galen N to ſoften his de- 
177 ? mands upon the burghers. The nobility interpoſing, a flight 
of ER" accommodation took place; the biſhop was received into the 
Rer. city, but without the utual honours and acclamations, and the 
troops of the republic returned home, without entering upon 
any action. Some of the provinces were all this while com- 
plaining, that Holland, upon all occaſions, exerciſed too 
deſpotic a power in matters of government ; and the States 
of that province had oppoſed the revival of the place of 
Aareſchal de camp, which the States General had filled up. 
The latter were now called upon to maintain the balance of 
power in the north, which was endangered by the Swedes, who 
had beſieged Copenhagen. De Wit preſſed his countrymen to 
ſend immediately a fleet to the aſſiſtance of the Danes, and 
though this propoſal was oppoſed by the provinces of Zealand, 
Priefland, and Guelder/and, who inſiſted upon the previous 
appointment of a Mareſchal de camp, yet in the ſpring, Opdam 
ſailed with a fleet to the relief of Denmart, with orders to 
fight the Swedes. This ſpirited conduct was dictated to d 
Ks by his friend Buiningen, the Dutch reſident at Copen- 

agen. 
They beat Upon Obpdam's arrival in the Saund, he deſoried the Sie 
the Swedes fleet, under Hrangel, and immediately attacked it. The 
at fea, Swedes fought bravely, but the Dutch gained the victory, and 
| Hrangel was forced to take refuge under the cannon of CG 
nenburs. * 


The Dutch 
take part 
with the 


Chres Sꝛpediſb ſhips were taken, three were ſunk, 


and four driven aſhore. The loſs of men on both ſides was 
| very 
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very great, but the Dutch loſt two admirals, de Mit and 
Fhrizen; and the Swedes raiſed ſome pretences to the victory, 
becauſe they were not purſued. Opdam, inſtead of that, 
wiſely followed his inſtructions, by throwing 2000 men and 
all kinds of neceſſaries into Copenhagen, by which he ſaved that 
city from being taken by the Swedes. As there was ſome 
likelihood that Cromwell, now in poſſeſſion of Dunkirk, would 
declare for the Swedes, Opdam was ordered to winter in the 
Baltic, and the critical death of the uſurper, which happened 
at that time, delivered the States from vaſt uneaſineſs. The 
acceſſion of Leopold to the Imperial throne of Germany, gave a 
new turn to the politics of the republic, as they could not 
behold with indifference, the farther aggrandizement of the 
houſe of Ar/tria. Leopold applied to them for their friend- 
ſhip, which they granted the more readily, as he declared 
himſelf a friend to Denmark, and the States were every day 
more and more convinced of the ambitious views of France. 

The quarrel with Portugal was now reſumed, and though Peace re- 
the French king offered his mediation, Ruyter was ſent with a ſtored to 
ſquadron to the Tagus. His ſhips arrived there in ſo ſhattered the north, 
a condition, that the Portugueſe refuſed to give him any ſatis- 
faction. In the Baltic, the Dutch, as well as the Daniſh fleets, 
were frozen in. In the ſpring a Swedrſh ſquadron was roughly 
handled by the Dutch, and a treaty was concluded, between 


France, England, and Holland, for reſtoring the tranquillity of 


the north, The Swedes now treated with the Dutch, and the 
unſettled ſtate of affairs in England, deprived Guſtavus of 
aſſiſtance from thence ; for Montague, who commanded the 
Engliſh fleet, left the Baltic with expreſs declarations 
of neutrality. The Dutch being now left at liberty, aſſiſted 
the Danes with ſo much vigour, that Gu/tavus, king of Sweden, 
was on the point pf concluding an equitable accommodation, 
when he was carried out of the world. After this, peace was 
reſtored to the north, by a treaty being concluded between 
Sweden and Denmark, under the mediation of England and 
Holland. | | 

At this time, the Dutch, in Aſia, made an acquiſition of Tp, 
the iſland of Ceylon, the moſt valuable for ſpices of any in 5, % 
the Egſi Indies. This was effected by M. Gohens, a Bata- mediate 
van, who drove the Portugueſe out of the ifland, and the between 
Dutch ſoon obliged its king to leave them in quiet poſſeſſion the Hareh 
of all that the Portugueſe had held there. Cardinal Mazarine and the 
offered his maſter's mediation, in Europe, between the Dutch par. 
and the Portugueſe, who were ſenſibly humbled by their ex- 857 
pulſion from Ceylon. The Dutch demanded a full indemnifi-? 
cation for all their loſſes in the Braſils. The Portugueſe on 
the other hand charged the Dutch, with too much reaſon, 
with practiſing every ſpecies of murder, poiſoning, idolatry, 
infidelity, and treachery, that could advance their intereſt in 
thoſe countries; and Mararine, being afraid of difobliging the 
court of Spain, relaxed in his mediation. The vaſt revolution 


at happened now in England, gave a very ſerious turn to 
| | the 


French 
king 
ſeizes the 
principa- 
hity of 
Orange. 


1661. 


Negotia- 
tions for 
peace, 
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the deliberations of the States. They had been always on a very 
indifferent footing with Oliver Cromwell, and they had no 
reaſon to think that they were in the good greces of Char/:s Il 
who was now called to the throne of his anceſtors. No 
ſooner was that prince arrived at Breda, in his way to Eng. 
land, than he was waited upon by a moſt reſpectful deputz- 
tion from the States. He afterwards made a magnificent 
entry into the Hague, and left Holland, quite ſurfeited by the 
fulſome compliments and honours they paid him. 

Hitherto, the prince of Orange had always been in poſſeſ. 
ſion of that principality, but a diſpute that happened between 
the two princeſſes-dowager, ou the French king a pretext to 
order the mareſchal Pleſſis Praſſin to march to the gates of 


Orange, and to demand the keys from the governor, count | 


Dohna, which the latter, who was in no condition to reſiſt, 
was obliged to reſign ; the king promiitng to reſtore both the 
place and the principality as ſoon as the prince ſhould come of 
age. The two princeſſes complained bitterly, and moſt pa- 
thetically recommended the caſe of the minor prince to the 


States General. The States of Zealand, Friefland, and Overy- 


el, were for immediately reftoring the prince to the high 


offices held by his anceſtors, and within their own provinces 
they repealed the act of excluſion, which the dread of Cri- 
zwell had extorted. The younger princeſs of Orange went to 
England to implore the protection of Charles II. againſt the 
injuſtice of the French king, and the Orange party became 
again formidable to the States of Holland. To give way to 
the torrent, they ordered an appointment of 47,cc0 florins, to 
defray the expence of the prince's houſhold and education, 
and agreed to the repeal of the excluſion act. This, for ſome 
time, ſatisfied the Orange party; and the States Generai, in 
1661, had leiſure to turn their thoughts towards 2 peace with 
the king of Portugal, who equally detired an accommodation. 
The Dutch were ſomewhat nettled as well as diſconcerted at 
a marriage, that had been juſt concluded, between Charles II. 
and the infanta of Portugal. They complained to him of the 
injuſtice of the Portugueſe, in not reſtoring them Braſil. His 
anſwer, though polite, intimated, that if they inſiſted upon 
it, he would declare for the Portugueſe. The crown of France 
found it her intereſt, at the ſame time, to ſupport Portugal, 
but Spain gave aſſurances, that the moment ſhe recovered that 
crown, ſhe would reſtore Braſil to the Dutch. The intereſt 
of both Dutch and Portugueſe, led them to make a peace with- 
out the intervention of either France or England. Some of 
the provinces were for depending on the aſſurances of Span, 
which the more enlightened part of the States General knew 
to be but frail and precarious. The count de Miranda was the 
Portugurſe miniſter at the Hague, and he negotiated with ſo 
much addteſs, that a peace was concluded, upon his Portu- 
gueſe majeſty engaging to pay the Dutch a million of livres, 
and an annuity of 500, c in money, ſugar and falt, by way 
| | 0 
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of indemnification, and to allow them the fame privileges 
of commerce to Portugal, Brazil, and Africa, as the Engliſh 


enjoyed. | 


The Dutch ambaſſadors at the court of England were far between 
from being acceptable to Charles II. and they are ſaid to have England 
treated him with an inexcuſeable haughtineſs becauſe his ge- and Ha- 


nius was not ſo warlike as that of Cromwell, No prince ever land. 


knew better, when he pleaſed to exert himſelf, than Charles 
did, what was due to his character, and he both hated and 
deſpiſed the Dutch, He talked to their deputies in a tone of 
advanced ſuperiority, by making additional demands to thoſe 
of the late common-wealth and protector. He renewed the 
demand of acknowledgment for indulging the Dutch in fiſhing 
on the Britiſb coaſts ; that his crown jewels, pawned by the 
late uſurpers, in Holland, ſhould be returned; that all 
the regicides who had taken refuge in the dominions of the 
States ſhould be given up; and that all arrears due to Crom- 
well ſhould be paid to him. The Dutch ambaſſadors heard 
thoſe demands with the greater conſternation, as they had 
been inſtructed to inſiſt upon a repeal of the diſgraceful 
terms, particularly that of ſearch, which they had been con- 
ſtrained to ſubmit to by the late uſurpers. They no ſooner 
hinted at this, than Charles, fo far from granting it, demanded 
the Stadtholderſhip for his nephew, and that his ſhips ſhould 
not only be at liberty to trade to all ports without diſtinction 
in the Faft- Indies, not immediately in the poſſeſſion of the 
Dutch; but that the Engliſb factories ſhouid be aſylums tor 
all natives in thoſe parts. | 


Charles was, at this time, beloved by his Peng bo a The Dates 
ven i tempo- 


Dutch were in no condition to enter into war. 


temporized ſo far, that he agreed to give up three of the re- rize with 


gicides, who were ſent to England. This compliance was Chart: if. 


tar from ſatisfying Charles; and the enemies of the, Orange fa- 
mily in Holland were exaſperated beyond all meaſure, when 
they underſtood that the princeſs of Orange had nominated 
her brother, Charles II. to be one of the guardians to her 
young fon, It was reſolved to obſerve no farther meaſures 
with her, and during her abſence in Eugland, they ſeized her 
cabinet of papers, in hopes of diicovering evidences of the 
late prince's deſpotic intentions, and of his having been en- 
couraged in them by ſome of the members of the States Ge- 
neral themſelves. Charles complained of this feizure as an at- 
front done to himſelf, and the States juſtified it, as being the 
natural guardians of the prince during his mother's abſence in 
England; but they offered to ſecond her in her applications 
to the court of France for the reſtitution of the principality 
of Orange. They ſent accordingly a deputation for that pur- 
poſe, to renew the treaties of commerce betwixt the eater 
and France, but the latter had now adopted a very different 


iyſtem of intereſt. a 
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Alterati- Maxarine was dead; Lewis had no firſt miniſter, but poj. 

ons in the ſeſſed diſcernment ſufficient to ſee the merits of Colbert, with 

ſyſtem of whom he intruſted the commercial regulations of his king. 

France. dom. That great miniſter perſuaded his maſter, that he could 
render France the moſt reſpectable marine power in Europe, by | 

at once extending and protecting her trade. France, till then, 

had been conſidered only in the light of a military ſtate, and 

the Dutch and Enghſh had carried on her trade; but ſhe was 

now to become their rival. Colbert was not againſt renewing 

the treaty of commerce, but Lewis objected to that part of it 

by which he was to guarantee the right of the Dutch to fiſh 

for herrings on the Britiſh coaſts. This treaty, however, paſ- 

ſed, with ſome modifications. 
"MY De Ruyter, in 1662, was ſent with a ſtrong ſquadron to 
chaſtize the Algerines for certain inſolences and depredations 


_ uy they had been guilty of againſt the Dutch. His force being 
Aggier. vaſtly ſuperior to theirs, he would have deſtroyed their whole 


fleet had he not been prevented by a violent ſtorm; but 
both they and the Tuniſians ſubmitted to the terms impoſed 
upon them by Ruyter. This expedition being happily accom- 
pliſhed, de Wit applied himſelf to revive the principles of the 
 Louveſtein party, by cultivating the friendſhip of France againſt 
the influence of England and the houſe of Orange. In the 
mean while, violent diſputes aroſe among the provinces, con- 
cerning the education of the prince of Orange, but de Wits 
party was vigorouſly oppoſed by D'Eftrages, the French mi- 
niſter. De Mit, the more to ingratiate himſelf with France, 
oppoſed a project of the Spauiſhb ambaſſador for incorporating 
the ſeven united, with the ten Spaniſb provinces, ſo as to 
form a ſtrong barrier againſt the power of France; and drew 
up a counter project, by which the ten provinces were to be 
eventually formed into a republic by themſelves, but with 
two barriers, one of which was to be granted to France, and 
the other to the States General; the event of which mult have 
been, that in a few years France, with very little trouble, 
would have rendered herſelf miſtreſs of all the ten provinces. 
„. Sir George Downing, a worthleſs, faithleſs, but plodding 
demands Miniſter under the Engliſh republic and Cromuvell, had been 
ſatistac- continued ambaſſador by Charles with the States General, and 

tion of the ſerved him, as he had done them, with a brutal punctuality. 

Daich, He informed Charles of the aſcendency the French had got 
among the States General; and the commercial differences be- 

tween Holland and England becoming every day more per- 
plexed and ſerious, Charl:s cut all farther altercations ſhort, 
- by declaring that he would receive no farther application from 
| the reſident of the States, and that he expected a formal em- 
baſſy to give him ſatisfaction for the inſul:s he complained of, 
and for all the unperformed articles of their treaty with Crom- 
2vell, particularly in the affair of Ainboyna. Pretending that 
Holland was attacked by an infectious diſtemper, he ordered 
ſiips from thence to perform a quarantine of zo days, and 
| Downingy 
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Downing, by his command, exaggerated to the full the de- 
mands which the Engliſb crown and merchints had upon the 
ſubjects of the States General. We ſhal! not pretend to fay, 
that all thoſe accounts were fair on either fide ; but the pre- 
ſumption of injuſtice clearly lies againſt that of the Dutch, 
who either evaded or refuſed to perform their moſt. folemn 
engagements. Sir Robert Holmes had diſpoſſeſſed them of Cape 
Verd, and Cabo de Corſo, on the coaſt of Africa, and of Nova 
Belgia in America, by way of reprizal. Other Znghþ com- 
manders attacked their ſettlements at the mouth of Hudſon's 
Bay; and the Dutch loſt the town of New Am/terdam in the 
iſland of Manchattan as it was then called. Matters were 
equally embroiled in the north of Europe, where the crowns 
of Sweden and Denmark, encouraged by England, preferred 
great complaints againſt the encroachments of the Dutch. 
De Mit ſaw that he had now incurred the implacable reſent- 
ment of almoſt all the powers of Europe excepting France, 
whoſe protection he endeavoured to court, by prevailing with 
the ſtates of the ten provinces to ſend four deputies to confer 
with him upon the renewal of the project of cantoning thoſe 
provinces into a commonwealth. This plan, however, was 
ſo evidently partial for France, and dangerous to the liberties 
of Europe, that de Wit durit not venture to carry it into ex- 
ecution. 

Other projects of the ſame nature were ſet on foot by de partition 
Mit, all of them tending to an eventual partition of the ten of the 
provinces between France and the States General. De Wit's gasse 
credit among the latter was ſo great, that when ſome of the prorinces 
deputies reproached him, he quieted them by the ridiculous releed 
ſuggeſtion, that if the Turks ſhould conquer the empire of on. 
Germany, they would undoubtedly become matters of the 
Saniſb, and conſequently the United Provinces, unleſs the latter 
were protected by the power of France. In ſhort, by his aſſidui- 
ties and working on the foibles of his co-patriots, with ſome 
little incidents in the Levant, which he turned to his own - 
purpoſes, he prepared his countrymen to agree to a partition 
of the Spaniſh Netherlands with France, and to enter into 
ſtricter connections than ever with that crown. The Sp7r:b 
miniſter was the firſt who awakened the States, and indecd de 
Wit himſelf, to a ſenſe of their danger. He diſcovered that 
the French king was on the point of concluding a treaty with 
England, while they were upon the eve of a war with the 
ſame crown; and that they were ready to involve themſelves 
in differences with all the powers of Europe, without their 
having the ſmalleſt dependence but upon a haughty, faithleſs 
fate, who at once hated and deſpiſed them, and which made 
uſe of them only to aggrandize herſelf. De Mit relaxed in 
his courtſhip of France, eſpecially as he found that he had 
exaſperated the emperor and the empire, by his project ot 
cantoning the Spaniſh Netherlands, 
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De Mit ſaw that a war with England was inevitable. 77,1. 
chenberg, one of the Dutch Eaft-India company's directors in 
Africa, had inſolently claimed, in the name of his matters, 3 


right to all the eoaſt of Gu:nea, and ſhut the Engliſb out from 
trading there. This was ſo much reſented by the Brat parlia- 


ment, that they addreſſed his majeſty to take the moſt ſpeedy 


and effectual methods for redreſſing the grievances which the 
trade of the nation had ſuffered from the Dutch; and that 
they would ſupport him with their lives and fortunes. Tt ſoon 
appeared that de /77t's talents as a great miniſter, which he 


certainly was, were not calculated for war; for though he was 


puſhed on by France, he durſt not venture to come to extre. 
mities, though prince Rupert, at the head of the Bretiſh fleet, 


had, by way of reprizals, taken above a hundred Dutch mer. 


chant ſhips laden from Bourdeaux ; while Opdam, who was 
cruizing off the Flemiſb ſhore, had no arders but to obſerye 
his motions. Ruyter had obtained ſeveral advantages over the 


Engliſh in America, which, upon his return, were conſtrued by 


them into hoſtilities. De Wit ſtill endeavoured to ward off x 
war, and Charles agreed to a propoſal, at this time made by 
the Dutch, of joining a ſquadron with that of Rayter, to 
chaſtize the Agerines. Lawſon, the Engliſh admiral, quarrelled 
with Ryyter about the honours of the flag, and the differences 
riſing high, Ruyter bore off for the coaſt of Africa, where he 


diſpoſſeſſed the Exg/z/þ of all their late acquiſitions, Cape Cant 


excepted, and ſeized all their merchantmen. The Dutch, it 
is true, pretended to vindicate thoſe proceedings, but their 


manifeſt infractions of public treaties gave very little weight | 


to their allegations, The publication of the earl of Claren- 
{nzland at that time, but a man of an unimpeached veracity, 
throws greater light upon this part of hiſtory than ever it re- 
ceived before. he committee of trade in the houſe of com- 
mons, reflecting on the pride and inſolence of the Hollander, 
faid, in one of their reports, that“ they obſerved no laws of 
commerce, or any conditions which themſelves conſented 
to. That by their fraud and practice the Engliſb were al- 
* moſt driven out of the E and MWeſt Indies, and had their 
trade in Turkey and in Africa much diminiſhed. In ſum, 
that beſides many inſufferable indignities offered by them to 
< his majeſty and to the crown of England, his ſubjects had, 
in a few years, ſuſtained the damage of 7 or 800,000. 
© ſterling.” 

Charles affected great moderation, and ordered the addrels 
his parliament had preſented on this head to be tranſmitted 
to the States General by Downing, who inforced it with great 
vehemence and acrimony. The Dutch pretended that the 
grievances complained of had happened ſince the laſt treaty, 
but this was far from ſatisfying Charles. The truth is, their 
friends in England had impreſſed 4e Wit with a notion that 
Charles neither durſt nor could make war, for want of money 
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and this had encouraged the Dutch, not only to renew their 

retenſions to an excluſive trade on the coait of Guinea, but 
to ſend a large fleet to ſupport their factories there, and gave 
à commiſſion to their commander in chief to make war upon 
the Engliſh in thoſe parts, and to do them all the miſchief he 
could. The noble hiſtorian already mentioned, accutes them 
with the treachery of ordering Ruyter to betray them in the 
Agerine expedition, and of their ordering him upon that to 
Guinea, at the very time that Charles had given orders for his 
own fleet deſtined for Guinea to be laid up, on condition that 
that of Ruyter ſhould be laid up likewiſe, till ſome amicable 
method of accommodation was found out. The Danes, as well 
as the Engliſb, complained of the Dutch tyranny in Africa; | 
and the biſhop of Munfter ſurprized and fortified Eydeler, but are at- 
which lay on the Dutch frontiers. The Dutch ordered the tacked 
fort to be inveſted, and the biſhop ſent over 2n agent, one and de- 
Caſcoigne, an Engliſh prieſt, to offer his alliance to England, feated by 
which was accepted of the more readily as the offer was the biſhop 
backed by the archbiſhop of Menix, and it was well known of Mun/ter 
= the emperor was himſelf no friend to the States Ge- by land. 
neral. | 

Van Buiningen, the Dutch ambaſſador with the French king, The Dutch 
had great credit with that court, and de Mit finding the States endeavour 
General averſe to a war with England, inſtructed him to ap- to gain the 
ply to Lewis for his mediation ; but at this very time, through Frencs 
the intereſt of the Orange party, five large French ſhips were king. 
ſeized in the ports of Holland. The Dutch, in general, ap- 
plauded this ſeizure, but th» ſhips were reſtored, and indeed 
they ſeem to have been very injuriouſly detained. This ac- 
cident did not abate the preſſing negociations of Buiningen for a 
mediation 3 Lewis demanded to know what terms the States 
had to offer to ſerve as the baſis of a treaty; but when 
they were laid before him, he perceived that they were haughty 
to the laſt degree, and ſuch as had been again and again re- 
jected by the Engl, He complained that the Dutch wanted 
to engroſs to themſelves the trade of the whole world; he 
was anſwered by Van Buiningen putting into his hand a liſt of 
the Dutch ſhipping, by which it appeared that the Dutch 
could fit out 300 ſhips of war. Lew:s, to gain time, and to 
keep Charles from joining with the Spaniards, ſent the duke of 
Verneuil over to England, with propoſals of his own, for an 
accommodation; but they had no effect. | 

The engagements entered into by Charles with the biſhop 1655. 
of Munſter, made him reſolve to loſe no time in deciaring Charles 
war, and the duke of York, who mortally hated the Dutch, fits out 
was conſtituted lord high admiral of England to command his fleet. 
2 them. Towards the end of April, the duke, with the 

ngliſb fleet, was cruizing off the Texel, where he took great 
numbers of the Dutch ſhips, and deſtroyed their trace, the 
Dutch having no fleet at fea to oppoſe him. De 7/7t and the 
Louvtein faction had always believed that their friends in par- 
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liament, and the indolence of Charles, would till prevent 
extremities, but they were deceived. The court was joined 
by the trading part of the nation, and the parliament fur. 
niſhed Charles with two millions and a half of ſterling money, 
amounting to fifty millions of, livres, a ſum ſo ſtupendous, 
that it ſent terror into France, as well as Holland. It muſt be 
confeſſed, that the principle upon which the Duich made war 
was highly provoking to the Engliſb government. They ac- 
knowledged the terms of the treaty they had made with Cr. 
well, but they inſiſted upon its being invalid, becauſe it had 
been forced upon them by an uſurper, and was diſgraceful to 
their ſovereignty. Thoſe arguments, ridiculous as they were, 
had great effect upon the Dutch commonality. The duke of 
York, meeting with no enemy, returned to Harwich; but in 
the mean time, the Holland and Zealand fleets, confiſting of 
20 fail, joined under the command of their admirals, Opdan, 
Evertzen, Cartemaer, and young Jan Tromp. The FEngliþ 
fleet, by this time, was augmented to 109 fail. The Dutch 
fleet, according to the noble author already mentioned, was 
commanded in chief by Opdam, a young gentleman of a 
ſmall eſtate in Holland, who had never been at ſea before. 
On the fiſt of June, the two fleets came within ſight of one 
another, but the Eugliſb having the weather gage, Opdan, 


l erh beats aſter a flight ſkirmiſh, bore away for the Meuſe. This con- 
the Dutch, duct was directly againſt his inſtructions from the States, 


which he had received from the hands of e Wit, who had 
followed him in his barge two leagues at fea. De Wit ob- 
tained another order, commanding Opdam to fight the Engl 
under pain of death. Opdam immediately weighed anchor 
and bore directly upon the duke, with a reſolution to board 
him; but his ſhip was blown up, and all within her periſhed, 
while three perſons of quality were killed fighting by the duke 
of YGr's ſide. Cartemaer ſucceeded Opdam in his command, 
but he was mortally wounded juſt as he was on the point of 
bearding the duke's ſhip, which was ſkreened by captain Je- 
remy Smith. Curtemaer's ſhip was taken, and he himſelf was 
carried on board the duke's ſhip, where he lived half an hour, 
and died, exclaiming againit the cowardice of his captains, 
who, contrary to the oath they had taken the day before, 
had baſely deſerted him. The fight, notwithſtanding their 


defection, continued to be bravely ſupported by the two ſur- 


viving admirals, Evertzen and Tremp; but finding the de- 
ipondency of their captains gaining ground on every hand, 
they were obliged to retreat, aſter loſing 18 ſhips and 6,000 
ſcamen. The loſs of the Eugliſb lay chiefly among men ot 
quality, who ſerved as volunteers, beſides 200 ſeamen who 
were killed on board the duke's ſhip ; of their ſhipping they 
loft but cne ſmall veſſel. The greateſt loſs, however, that 
the Eugliſb that day ſuſtained, was that of Sir Jahn Lawn, 
who was one of the wiſeſt and moſt modeſt men, as well as 
gleateſt ſeamen that age produced. 

: Though 
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the States at the Hague of their defeat, they were averwhelmed 
with confuſion. The Orange party called for a peace with 
England, and that their prince ſhould be raiſed to the Stadt- 
holderſhip. De Mit continued undaunted, though diſappoint- 
ed. He obtained an order for Yan Tromp to keep at ſea, 
which that admiral refuſed to do, as he could not truſt the 
captains whom he commanded. Three of them were tried 
and ſhot, and ſix of them diſmiſſed the ſervice with igno- 
miny. De Mit gave out, that now was the time for the 
French king to declare for them, and re- inſpirited his coun- 
trymen ſo much, that the flect was ſoon repaired, and Tramp, 
though known to be a partizan of the houſe of Orange, was 
raiſed to the command in chief, till Rxyter ſhould arrive. 
That great admiral was daily expected from the coaſt of Af 
rica, and his ſquadron being weak, the States were in pain 


left he ſhould fall into the hands of the Engliſb, but he was 


favoured by a fog, and he landed in the province of Gro- 
ningen, but it was with great difficulty he could keep his 
you together, ſo ſhocking had been the hardſhips they ſuf- 
fered. : 


De Ruyter's qualifications and character were unexceptionable. De Rurter 
The States gave him a commiſſion to be their lieutenant- ad- commands 
miral- general, and ſilenced the complaints of Tramp by order- the Dulch 
ing him, under the pain of treaſon, to keep the ſtation where fleet. 


he was. De Mit had the ſucceſs of this ſea campaign ſo much 
at heart, that he went on board Ruyter's ſhip, and ſerved as a 
volunteer, to the amazement of all Europe, and the vaſt dif- 
couragement of his own party. A great fleet of Dutch mer- 
chant thips, at this time, had taken refuge at Bergen in Nor- 
way, and Sir Gilhert Talbot, the Engliſb retident at Copenhagen, 
eaſiſy perſuaded his Daniſh majeſty, who, by all accounts, 
was a very weak man, to ſeize upon them, or rather to allow 
tne Engliſh to attack them in Bergen. Charles gave orders to 
Montague, earl of Sandwich, who was now the belt ſea officer 
in England, to ſtrike that blow. Sandwich was in hopes of 
meeting with the fleet at ſca, but perceiving they kept in the 
harbour of Bergen, he ſent in an officer with 15 or 16 ſhips, 
with a letter to the governor of Bergen, informing him of his 
intention. The governor owned that he had received 
ſome inſtructions from his own court, concerning the at- 
tempt, but he pretended that they were not ſufticiently full 
to authorize him to take part with the Z2g//þ in ſeizing the 
Dutch ſhips. The Eugliſb commodore, being a rough man, 
declared that he would proceed directly to attack the Dutch 
ſhipping ; but too much time had now been loſt. The Dutch 
had lodged moit of their rich cargoes in the citadel, and they 
had drawn up their ſhips under the protection of a platform 
well mounted with artillery, with all the burghers of Bergen, 

d 2 whom 


Though Jan Tromp made an admirable retreat ( Evertzen's The war 
ſhip having been diſabled) with the remainder of the Dutch continued 
fleet, yet when Evertzen, who had been ſet aſhore, informed by fea. 
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whom they had gained by preſents, under arms for their de. 
Their fence. This did not diſcourage the Enghſh commodore, and 
merchant- he attacked the ſhipping with great courage ; but ſome of the 
men at- Engliſb guns damaging the town and the caſtle, the artiller 
tacked by from the latter played upon them fo furiouſly that the Englijh 
the Eugliſb were obliged, with ſome loſs, to make a haſty retreat. Soon 
at Bergen, after, the viceroy of Norway arrived with ſome regiments at 
Bergen, and made a freſh demand upon the Dutch ſhipping to 
indemnify his maſter for the damages that had been done him 
in the late action. While this was in agitation, lord Sand- 
zich returned to the coaſt of England, and Ruyter received 
the Dutch fleet at Bergen under his convoy. Two ftorms, 
which aroſe ſoon after, did vaſt damage to the Dutch ſhip- 
ping, great part of which was thrown upon the coaſt of 


ngland. 

The bi- De Mit continued all this time bent upon remaining on 
ſhop of board the fleet. The plague, at that time, was making a moſt 
Munſter prodigious havoc in England, at London Oy 5 and this 
again in- had diſpirited the nation, ſo that no briſk operations were 
vades the proceeding as formerly. When winter drew on, de Wit re- 
Duich ter- figned his naval character, and indeed it was, perhaps, ſome *' 
ritories. diſcouragement to the captains and ſeamen to ſee all their ope- 
rations directed by him and his two aſſociates, Huygens and 
Boreel, who had never been bred to the ſea ſervice. The 
French king, in the mean while, ſeemed to take more con- 
cern than ever in the affairs of the States, but it was only ? 
that he might the more readily force the Engliſb government 
into his meaſures. Upon the return of d 2 to the Hague, 
the States reſumed their deliberations with the moſt ſanguine 
hopes that France would not now for a moment delay to de- 
clare in their favour; but Charles had, by a ſtroke of policy 
not uſual in his reign, found them employment in another 
quarter. A conſiderable ſubſidy he had granted to the biſhop * 
of Munſter had put that warlike prelate's troops into excellent © 
order. Perceiving that the ſea war with Great Britain had fo 

entirely engroſſed the attention of the States General that their 

land fortifications were in a moſt miſerable condition, he 

broke into Overyſſel, and ſeized upon Almelo; he then at the 
head of 8,c00 men beſieged Berkelo, where he met with a 
brave reſiſtance, and the place was ſurrendered on an ho- 
nourable capitulation, which the prelate diſregarded ſo much, 
that he no ſooner entered the walls, than he put both tne 2 
garriſon and the burghers to the ſword. Jan Galer's ſucceſics *? 
procured him ſoldiers, whom he paid with plunder; and the 
States General found themſelves obliged to take into their pay 
the troops of Lunenburg, Zell, and Oſuaburg. While they 
were raiſing their forces, the prelate {truck into the heart of 
the province of Groningen, where he propoſed to ſurprize 
Delſzil; but being diſappointed in that ſcheme, he laid ftege # 
to Groningen, which was bravely defended by the princeſs of 
Frieſſand, daughter to Henry prince of Orange, and the obliged *! 
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[an Galen to abandon his enterprize, and to retire to winter- 

arters. | 
'T he French king could not brook the attack of ſo petty a Out of 
prince as the biſhop of Munter was, and, upon the requiſt- which he 
tion of the Dutch, he ordered the 6000 men he was obliged to js driven 
lend them by treaty, to march to their aſſiſtance. His real by the aſ- 
deſign in taking part with the Dutch, however, was to balance {tance of 
the power of the two nations at ſea, and to prevent the Eng- the French, 
jþ from entirely cruſhing them. He had, with infinite ad- 
dreſs, amuſed the Dutch with ſettling the point of precedency, 
between his admiral, the duke of Beaufort, and Ruyter, when 
their two fleets were joined ; and from a feeming zeal for the 
Dutch, he recalled his ambaſſadors from the court of London, 
and even declared war againſt England, but without any in- 
tention of ſupporting it effectually. The biſhop of Munſter, 
however, was driven out of the Dutch territories ; but- as 
Lewis had no intention to ſee them become maſters of the 
ocean, he always found pretexts for delaying the junction of 
his fleet with theirs, though it was evident that a general action 
The Dutch fleet put to ſea, under 
their admirals Ruyter, Evertzen, Tromp, Meppel, Nes, and 
Vries, and it conſiſted of 83 capital ſhips, excluſive of ketches, 
tenders, and fireſhips, but all of them of enlarged dimen- 
ſions, and carrying a weight of metal ſuperior to any they had 
The duke of York was not ſuffered to com- whoſe ad- 
mand the Engliſb fleet, on pretence that the Dutch muſt be miral de- 
ſuperior, if joined to the French, and the command was clines 
therefore given to prince Rupert, and Mont, now duke of joining 
Albemarle. Prince Rupert ſailed with his diviſion to fight the with the 
duke of Beaufort, who was cruizing in the chops. of the Dy). 
channel, and was ordered equally to ayoid to join the Dutch, 
or to fight the Engliſh, 

Though Albemarle, by the ſeparation of prince Rupert Sea fight 
from his fleet, was now far inferior in ſtrength to that of the between 
Dutch, yet he gallantly bore down upon Ruyter, on the iſt the Eg 
of June, and diſabled both his and Tramp's ſhips. We need and Dutch 
not repeat a deſcription of the battle, which has occurred in that con- 
ſo many former ones, to which it was equal in obſtinacy, tinues 
valour, ſkill and carnage, till night parted the combatants ; four days, 
the Dutch having loſt Evertzen, with ſeveral of their ſhips 
blown up, ſunk or deftroyed, and the Eugliſb, Sir William 
Berkley, one of their admirals. 

ext morning continued the engagement with the ſame in- 
trepidity and fury on both ſides. Ruzter reſcued Tramp from 
deſtruction, though they were of different parties in the 
commonwealth. A critical recruit of 16 freſh ſhips arrived to 


the aſſiſtance of the Dich, upon which the duke of Albe- 
marle retired towards England; but being purſued by Ruyter, 
he retreated fighting. The wind favoured another attack, and 
Ruyter had begun it, when prince Nupert's ſquadron, which 
had been in queſt of the French, under the duke of Beaufort, 

Dd 3 appeared 
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406 A GENERAL HISTORY 
appeared in ſight, and joined Albemarle. The reſt of the day 3 


was ſpent in various manceuvres leading to the fourth days co 
engagement which was more dreadful than any of the for- 2 

mer. Nuyter exerted himſelf more than ever he had been o 

to the diſ-known to do before; for he twice broke the Engliſh line. A fog . 
advantage coming on, the Engliſb, who, in conſequence of their infe- pr 
of the riviity of numbers, had ſuffered greatly, retired in ſo good W 
Engi, crier, ina they ſeemed to be the conquerors ; but this was m 
far from being the caſe, for they loſt 22 ſhips taken, burnt, WM 

ſunk, or deſtroyed. Seven of the Dutch ſhips were ſunk, ang WM R 

they loſt zoco men, and their admirals, though they claimed WM K 

the victory, were generous enough to own, that the Engl} Wl 22 

had acquired immortal honour by their defeat, and that they 70 

were rather overpowered than beaten. | Wit 

It was in vain for the Engliſh to pretend to the victory, after hn 

the four hard fought days; for the Dutch kept the ſea, and WM vi 

even inſulted the Engliſb coaſts with threats of a deſcent, qu 

The behaviour of Beaufort made it plain, that the Frexch WM th 
king intended the two maritime powers ſhould weaken them- ag 

who, in ſelves, that his marine might riſe upon their ruin. The EAN. WM ti 
their turn, Iiſh fect, on the 24th of July, again appeared at ſea, under fe 
defeat che prince Rupert and the duke of Albemarle. Another deſperate . 1 
Datch, engagement followed, in which Evertzen, brother to the MI de 
admiral of that name, who had been killed in the laſt engage- the 

ment, was defeated by Sir Thomas Allen, and three Pa att 
rear-admirals were killed. Van Tromp drove Sir Jeremy Smith . D. 

out of the line, but following the chace too far, he found bu 

himſelf unable to come to the relief of Ruyter, who was over- WM v! 


powered by the duke of Albemarle, and being obliged to re- the 
treat, left to the Engliſb an undiſputed victory. he Engli/h mi 


then attacked Van Tromp's detached ſquadron, but he gallantly WI © 
| fought his way back to the Texel. The Dutch in this battle, 0 
| beſides the three admirals already mentioned, loſt twelve cap- WM ti 
| tains, above 2000 ſailors, and ſeven ſhips, but had none taken, WI '* 


| The Engliſb dearly returned upon the Dutch their late inſults, WW 
| and their commonwealth was now in a dangerous fituation. } 

| | Their populace vented upon their magiſtrates and officers (re 
| their indignation, at ſeeing the Eugliſb inſult them upon their | 


| very quays. Ruyter accuſed Van Tromp of having, by his im- Kir 
| petuoſity, loſt the late battle. Tromp, who was the admira- WM 
| tion of all Europe for the gallant retreat he had made to ſup 
| the Texel with eight ſhips, againſt 30 of equal or ſuperior am 
| force, defended himſelf with a magnanimity that would have In 
| done honour to the times of antient heroiſm. * The only ade 
| | triumph that I am ambitious of, ſaid he, over my rival, is we 
| that by my conduct I may deſerve his regard and eſteem. H 
| Their factions in the fleet were not ſo delicate, for they often um 
came to blows; that of Ruyter was of the Lowue/tcin, and En 
| Tromp's the Orange party. ut 
| Sir Robert Holmes, an Enzlifþ admiral, burnt 140 fail of . 


| merchantmen, with two men of war, and the village of 
| | Bronanatis 
| 


computed at ſix millions of florins. One Buat, a buſy parti- corfts they 
zan of the Engliſb, firſt ſuffered the torture and then death, ravage. 
for a conſpiracy in favour of the houſe of Orange, and it re- 
quired all the genius and addreſs of the intrepid De Mat, to 

prevent a general inſurrection in the provinces. In this he 

was greatly aſſiſted by D*Eftrazes the French miniſter, whoſe 

maſter was ſo much alarmed by the power of the Engliſh at 

ſea, that he ordered the duke of Beaufort, who was then in 
Rechelle, to join the Dutch fleet with the firſt opportunity. 

Rryter, by the indefatigable diligence of the penſionary, was 

again at fea, cruizing between Dover and the mouth of the 

Thames. Prince Rupert made ready to engage him; but 

ſtorms interpoſed, and Ruyter, after retiring towards Boulogne, 

finding himielf and his crews. ſickly, returned to Holland, 
without being joined by the duke of Beaufort, who was in 

queſt of him, and loſt one of his ſhips by the £n21h, Upon A new 
the return of Ruyter, whoſe indiſpoſition diſabled him from Dutch 
again putting to ſea, de it took upon him the whole direc- fleet. 
tion of naval affairs under Van Nes, who proceeded with the 

fleet to the Engliſb coaſt, but was driven back by a ſtorm. 

The Engliſh at this time were in the utmoſt ſtate of deſpon- Piſtreſs of 
dency, through the dreadful fire of London, which ſucceeding the Eng- 
the peſtilence, ſunk their public credit, and relaxed all their . 
attention to maritime affairs. Charles, in his war with the 
Dutch, did indeed propoſe ſeveral excellent national objects, 

but his irrefiſtable ſway for pleaſure had diſſipated the ſums 

which his parliament had generouſly granted for carrying on 

the war, and he had laid up ſome of his largeſt ſhips, that he 

might have the more money to ſpend on his pleaſures. His 
commons perceived this with indignation, and that there was 

a correſpondence between him and France, for which reaſon 

they were very backward in granting him more ſupplies, and he 

took the firſt opportunity, through the channel of the Swedish 
ambaſſador, who propoſed to act as mediator, to intimate 

that he was willing to treat of peace with the States 


Genera, | 
The latter were in general well diſpoſed, and the French Negotia- 


king forwarded the negotiation for many reaſons, the chief of tions at 


which was, that when the war was finiſhed, Charles having no Breda. 
ſupplies from his parliament, muſt become the tool of his 
ambition, and his penſioner, to ſupply his expenſive pleaſures. 
In the beginning of the negotiation, ſome difficulties occurred 
about forms, preliminaries, 2nd the place of treaty ; but they 
were removed by Lew:s, and Charles offered to treat at the 
Hague. This ſudden and unuſual piece of condeſcenſion gave 
umbrage to de Vit and his party, who ſuſpected that the 
Engliſh had a mind to avail themſelves of the Orange intereſt 
during the negotiation. After various altercations, Breda wes 
fred upon as the place of the congreſs. It was plain, at this 


time to all Europe, that Charles was in the leading ſtrings of 
Dd 4 Lewis; 
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Brindaris in the iſland of Schelling, the whole damage being whoſe 


deſtroy 
the Eng- 
&/þ ſhi p- 
ing in 
che Med- 
avay and 
the 
Thames. 
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pr of France was neceſſary to him. Charles, on the other 


Chatham, with what troops he could get together, but found roy. 
every thing in the utmoſt confuſion. He ordered ſome veſſels WM tre 
to be ſunk, but Ruyter forced his paſſage through them, and WE the 
demoliſhed Upnor caſtle, with three ſhips of the line. The to 
intrepidity of Mou was ſuch, that he threw himſelf with a ed 


number of noble voluntiers who attended him, on board one wh 


of thoſe ſhips, to oppoſe the whole Dutch navy, and it was par 


Conjec- 
ture of 
lord Cla- 


rendon. 


with dificulty that he was prevailed upon to return to ſhore, btl 
Ruyter fell down the ZTedway, and ſtood towards the Thames, WM nc 
_— every thing by this time had been provided to receive WM fir: 
Im. pre 
Lord Clarendon is of opinion, that the Dutch not having for 
deſtroyed all the royal navy at Chatham, and the ſhipping up En 


the Thames, was owing to their own miſconduct, and he ac- In 
knowleuges, that the conſternation into which London, efpc- Wl thi 
cially the court end of it, was thrown, was inexpreſſible. 20; 
Ruyter abandoned his attempt on the Thames, according to the WM far 


Dutrh hiſtorians, for want of boats and land troops, and hai 
made fruitleſs attacks upon Portſmouth and Plymouth. He for 
failed then to Torbay, taking a number of Engliſb ſhips in hs Wl ſee 
way; appeared before Harwich, and forced Sir Edward ad: 
Spragge, with a ſmall Engliſb ſquadron, to fly before him. WM fib 
He then returned to the mouth of the Thames ; but, by this ſee 
time, the king, and the duke of r, (who during all the ha 
alarms, had behaved with an admirable conſtancy) had made WM the 
uch diſpoſitions, that Ruyter thought proper to * dr: 
| . chan; 


OF THE WORLD. 


H und, where he and de Ghent received triumphal honours, 


1:0 y 


and were magnificently rewarded as the reſtorers of their 


try's glory. Y | 22 
9 complained bitterly againſt the Dutch taking advan- 


tage of the conferences, to inſult his dominions ; nor were 
they juſtified by the French. The conferences at Breda, how- 
eyer, were reſumed, and Charles dropping all airs of ſuperi- 
ority over the Dutch, agreed, that they ſhould retain the iſle of 
Poleron, a ſtipulation which they pretended had been pre- 
viouſly made in their favour by the Freneh king; that Eng- 


and ſhould remain poſſeſſed of the colony of New York, in 


Myth America; that of the French ſhould give up the iſle 
St, Chriftophers, and ſome ſmaller ones in the Veſt Indies; 
but that the Engliſb ſhould quit to them all pretenſions upon 
Acadia. Thoſe points being concluded, the plenipotenti- 
aries went upon the honours of the flag, which the French 
claimed equally as the Engliſb; but ſo many difficulties were 
ſtarted on this point, that it was left unadjuſted. 


Peace being reſtored between England and Holland; the Conqueſts 
reaſons why the French king had taken ſo much concern in gf France. 


making thoſe two great maritime powers his friends, ſoon ap- 
peared, He had, on marrying the infanta of Spain, renounced 
all claim upon that ſucceſhon. His renunciation was declared 
void by his clergy ; and he had immenſe armies on foot to 
ſupport their deciſion. Aeth, Liſi., Tourney, Courtray, Charle- 
roy, and Oudenard?, received French garriſons. The Dutch 
trembled at his ambition ; they applied to England, but placed 
their hope only in the moderation of Lewzs. Charles gave ear 
to the application of the Dutch, and the Spaniards, who offer- 
ed to make him head of the league againſt France; a meaſure 
which he flattered himſelf would procure him money from his 
parliament, by reſtoring his credit with his people. By the 
bth of June, 1667, Lewis had ſubdued Furnes, Armentieres, 
and Douay, and before the end of the campaign, he took the 
ſtrong town of L?i/le, after a nine days ſiege, and the ap- 
proach of winter recalling Lewis to Paris, the Dutch gained 
ſome time for deliberation. Sir Milliam Temple was then the 
Engliſb ambaſſador at the Hagte, and had no great difficulty 
in bringing over de Mit to agree to invite Sweden to be a 
third party with England, and Holland, in a confederacy 
zrainft France. Whatever tended towards a land war, was in 
lavour of the Orange party, The penſionary, and his friends, 
had filled the army of the States with officers, who were the 
ſons of == header Manas to the prejudice of thoſe, who had 
ſeen ſervice under the princes of the Orange family. The 
advantages gained by the biſhop of Munter made them ſen- 
ible how ruinous this conduct was; but de Mit trembled to 
ſee the commiſſions of the army given to his enemies, and he 
had credit enough to prevent prince Maurice of Naſſau, 
though an accompliſhed general, from being named comman- 
dr in chief, For ſome time he ftruggled to have a foreign 

generaliſſimo 


Peace 
concluded 
at Breda. 
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generaliſſimo appointed; but, at laſt, the firſt command was 
as it were, put into commiſſion, and given to ſeveral general 
officers. The French king having ſecured the keys of the 


410 


Spaniſh Netherlands, and being afraid of the new formed con. | 


federacy againſt him, talked in a moderate ſtrain to the queen- 
regent of Spain, and intimated, that he was willing to agree to 


a peace, provided he was ſuffered to retain his conqueſts in 


Peace of the Low Countries. Conferences were accordingly opened 
Hix-la- Aix-la-Chapelle, where a treaty was concluded, the conten:; 
Chapel e, of which belong to the hiſtory of France. The Dutch arg. 
and vanity gated to themſelves ſo much merit in this negotiation, tha: 
of the they had the vanity to order a medal to be ſtruck, in the year 
Dutch. 1668, with the following inſcription : * Having confirmed 
1668. the laws, and reformed religion; having relieved, defend. 
© ed, and reconciled monarchs, ſecured the liberty of the 
© ocean, and by valour and military force given Europe 
tranquillity, by a glorious peace, the States General of the 
United Provinces have ordered this medal to be ſtruck in 
1668. | 


„ Notwithſtanding this vaunting monument of Dutch vanity, 


negotia- 


= to form new connections with the French king, though he 


knew he was meditating the ruin of his country. He made 
his court to D*Efirades, by repreſenting to him the inſupport- 
able haughtineſs of the Engliſh, in inſiſting upon the honours 
due to their flag; but Leꝛbis, thinking he had a ſure game to 
play, paid no regard to D*Eftrades remonſtrances, and recalled 
him from the Hague. Charles found his people fo bent upon 
an alliance againſt France, that he ſuffered Sir Milliam Temple 
to return to the Hague, and to enter upon a negotiation for 
ſtrengthening the late triple alliance, by a treaty of commerce, 
and one of guaranty. The French king employed his money 
ſo ſucceſsfully, that all thoſe mighty projects flew into air; 
and Sweden, through the inability of the Syaniards to pay her 
ſubſidies, was detached from the general alliance, and Sir Hilliam 
Teile ſuddenly recalled from the Hague. Perhaps the Eng- 
4h parliament had carried their diſtruſt of Charles to an ex- 
travagant, if not an unjuſtifiable, height; but, however that 
may be, it is certain that by this time Lewwrs was determined 
to break the treaty of A;x-/a-Chapelle, and to conquer Franhe 
Compte; and his money had prevailed with Charles to renew 
the war with the Dutch. _ | 
A ſmell yacht had been ſent to bring over the ambaſſador 
Tembple's lady, and while it was failing through the Dutch fleet, 
in the channel, the captain inſiſted upon the honours of the 
flag from the admiral, and this not being readily complied 
with, he fired upon their ſnips. Such was the ridiculous in- 
cident which had been invented by Charles himſelf, for re- 
newing the war. The farce was carried on to ſuch a height, 
that the captain of the yacht, upon his arrival at London, was 


committed to the Tower, for being ſatisfied with a ſalute of 
gun; 


Ridicu- 
lous cauſe 
2 
breach be- 
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de Mit found himſelf more embarraſſed than ever, and obliged ! 
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uns from the Dutch admiral, without obliging him to lower 
dis topſails. About this time, the prince of Orange, who, 
with his party, Were alarmed at this ſudden reverfal of his 
uncle's counſels, came over to England, but made no impreſ- 
ſon; and Sir George Downing, the moſt unamiable miniſter in 
Furipe, was ſent to ſucceed Sir William Temple at the Hague; 
while Mr. Coventry, a leading man at the court of England, 
was ſent to Stockholm, to bring the Swedes off from the triple 
liance. The States had been moſt infamouſly backward 
ind evaſive in fulfilling both the American and East Indian 
fipulations in the treaty of Breda. Downing, though he ſtill 
wetended that his maſter intended to fulfill the triple alliance, 
complained of thoſe infractions, which de Wit confidered as 


the prelude to a declaration of war. 


hould exhibit the very peculiar circumſtances of de Wit at ons v 


the houſe of Orange, and his regard for his own friends, had licy. 
made him neglect the criſis when Colbert began to form the 
marine and to eſtabliſh the commerce of France. Neither was. 
he ſufficiently vigilant, at the time when Lerois gave the firſt 
indications, that he was reſolved to attack the Sparih Ne- 
terlands, But, at the time we are now treating of, Lewis 
ought to have been more formidable to de Wit, than either 
the Engliſb or the prince of Orange, and a more philoſophical 
miniſter (though there could not be a better patriot) than de 
Mit was, would have generouſly riſked his head, by ſending a 
carte blanche to the prince, and his party in the republic. 
This conduct might All have reſcued Charles from the neceſ- 
lty, as he abſurdly called it, of depending on the French king, 
becauſe, had there been but one party in Holland, and that de- 
trmined upon a war with France, Charles and the Engliſh 
could have truſted them, and the French ambition might have 
been timely counterworked. 

duch was the undeſirable ſituation of the penſionary at this 
period. Rather than yield the reins to the houſe of Orange, 
te concluded a — 22 treaty with the crown of Spain; 
and this, perhaps, was his moſt maſterly ſtroke of foreign 
politics ; for the court of Spain's deteſtation of France was fo 
kal, that all the intrigues of Charles and Lewis could not 
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As we are now upon the hiſtory of Holland, it is proper we Reflecti- 
2 pon 
this time. He had formed and carried on his adminiſtration un- De 7: 7's 
der the auſpices of France, which was then known in Europe ſituation 
under no other than a military character. De Mil's hatred to and po- 


ſhake this alliance. Charles returned to his demands upon the The elec- 


Dutch for ſatisfaction, but none being given, Yan Galen, tor of 


bihop of Munſter, the implacable enemy of the Dutch, and Cologne 
tne elector of Cologne, were again taken into the pay of aad the 
France and England. De Tits conduct was certainly inde- oiſh o of 
fenſible, in courting Letois at this very time; meannefſes which Mun/ter 
Levis at once deſpiſed and rejected. In the mean while, be- dere a- 


fore war was actually declared between England and Holland, gainſt 


Charles employed Sir Robert Ilolnies to intercept a rich Dutch Harland. 
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Smyrna fleet, reckoned to be worth two millions ſterling 5 
which was expected home, under the convoy of five men of © 
war, commanded by Van Nes. Holmes thought himſelf ſo 
ſure of his booty, that he concealed his inſtruQtions from 
Spragge, whom he met returning from the Mediterrantan, and 
made a moſt deſperate attack upon the convoy, which was ſo 
bravely defended by Yan Nes, that all eſcaped but one man of | 
war and four merchant, which were rendered uſeleſs to the | 
Engliſb. This piratical attempt was followed by the Engl;jp | 
ſeizing four Dutch Eaſt India ſhips, and then declaring war. 
Among other reaſons given by Charles for the laſt ſtep, the $ 
inſolence of the Dutch medals was mentioned, and it muſt be 
acknowledged that in this reſpect the de Wits had aQcg | 
childiſnly and wantonly. The Dutch anſwered this declara- 
tion, by deſtroying the facts it contained, and making ſome | 
ſevere, but juſt, recriminations. But though ſome points, left | 
unſettled between England and Holland, might poflibly ſerve | 
as a pretext for a declaration of war, yet that of Lewis | 
againſt the Dutch, was inſolent and unjuſtifiable beyond all 
precedent. It ſcarcely contained any but general, allegations } 
of the inſolence of the States againſt the honour of the | 


French crown. | 


Leꝛuis was, at this time, immeaſurably powerful upon the 
Duleh ſup- continent of Europe. He had three great armies ready to en- 


plicate the ter the dominions of the States, who moſt humbly implored 


French 
king. 


Sea fight 
between 
the Dutch 
and Eng- 
J. 


to know, what they had to expect, but received no other an- 
ſwer, than that his majeity was reſolved to employ his troops 
in the manner that he conceived to be the moſt conducive to 


his own glory. The Dutch, underſtanding that Lezwis had 
taken offence at the oftentatious medal we have mentioned, | 


ordered the die to be broken; but Lewrs was inexorable, and 


military preparations went on through all the provinces. The 


ambition of France being no longer equivocal, % ib ſitua- 


tion was rendered more deplorable than ever. He had ſuffered | 
the land army to go to decay, through his partiality for | 


France, and when the voice of the public forced him to give 
way to the prince of Orange being raiſed to its command, he 
found all its commiſſions had been diſpoſed of to the friends 
and dependants of e Wit, who were either boys or burghers, 
utterly void of military knowledge or experience. De Mit 
applied himſelf to the marine, which was in excellent condt- 
tion, and Ryyter, aſſiſted by Carnelius de Wit, as deputy from 
the States, put to fea with go ſhips of war, beſides 30 trigates 
and ſtoreſhips. | | 

By this time, the French ſquadron, under D' Ezrces, had 


joined the Engliſh; and the whole lay at Solcbay, confiſting of 


130 ſhips of the line, commanded in chief by the duke of 
York, and under him, by Montagus earl of Sandwich. It is 
ſaid, that the laſt named brave admiral was affronted the 
night before by the duke, who refuſed to draw his ſhips out in 
a proper line, and that they were attacked early in the morn- 

| ing 


Or FHE WONLD; 


ug by the Dutch, before their diſpoſition was formed, The 
earl of Sandwich, with the van of the Engliſh fleet, engaged 
{ Ghent's diviſion, to give the duke time to complete his diſ- 
poſition, and for ſome time ſtood the brunt of all the Dutch 
feet, but after deſtroying one large ſhip, and {ſinking three 
freſhips, he was blown up with his ſhip. It has been ſaid, 
that he might have eſcaped, but that he diſdained to ſurvive 
the imputation that had been thrown out by the duke againſt 
his honour. By this time, the duke and de Ruy ter were vigo- 
rouſly engaged together, with an obſtinacy, which the latter 
confeſſed exceeded all that he had met with in 32 engagements 
he had fought, and in the mean while, Sir John Jordan, gain- 
ing the windward, came to the duke's aſſiſtance. Both ad- 
mirals twice ſhifted their flags and fought yard arm and yard 
arm for two hours; but the duke, the ſecond time he left the 
line, not returning to the charge, gave Ryzter leiſure to con- 
vey to the Texel a very rich fleet of merchantmen, by which 
victory ſeems to declare for the Dutch, though the Engliſb 
claimed it with equal confidence. As to the behaviour of the 
French, in this engagement, it was very equiyocal, for accord- 
ing to the beſt accounts, only a very few ſhips, under D'Etrees, 
were engaged. 
he WM While the Dutch were thus victorious by ſea, they were on The 
n- WW the brink of perdition by land. The French king, attended e 
ed IF by bis brother, the duke of Orleans, was marching towards king in- 
n- Wl the frontiers of Flanders and Holland, at the head of 120, coo yages 
ps men; the elector of Cologne, and the biſhop of Munſter, Holland; 
to having under them about 2c,ooo men. The prince of Conde 
ad Wl and the marſhal Turenne commanded under their king, and 
xd, Vauban, whoſe name ſpeaks his praiſe, was their engineer. 
nd Wl The Dutch had not one friend in Germany, but the elector of 
he Wl Brandenburgh, who had an eye upon their Stadthoiderſhip, 
la- and who was in hopes by that means of regaining Pomerania 
red from the Szwedes. He had engaged to lend the Dutch 25,000 
tor MW men, and the regent of Spain had promiſed to ſpare them 
ive W what troops ſhe could, and ſend them ſome money. The 
he Wl duke of Lorrain attempted to befriend them; but Lerois ſtript 
ads MW him of his dominions. The prince of Orange, to oppoſe this 
rs, MW prodigious force, had under him about 25, c men, and he 
Vit marched towards the Tel. We ſhall reſerve the diſpoſitions of 
di- the French army to another part of our hiſtory. It is ſuffi- 
om W cient to ſay, that though, perhaps, not the moſt numerous, 
tes WF it was the moſt gay, ſplendid, and beſt appointed ary that 
ever had taken the field in Europe; and Lewts carried with 
nad WJ him vaſt ſupplies of gold and money, which were to be em- 
of ployed where ſword and artillery failed him. Orhoi, MWeſel, 
of MW and Burich, ſurrendered as ſoon as they were inveſted. An 
t 13 MI 14+ officer, one Doſſery, was bribed to betray Rh:mberg, and 
the WF was ſhot by order of the prince of Orange, when he came to 
t in Magftrichte, Thoſe four towns were all of them well fortified, 
rn. under the protection of the States, and deemed to be the keys 
ing | | O 
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his rapid of Holland, All the ſtrong places upon the /e followed 
progreſs their fate. As ſoon as ever a party of the French appeared 


before a town, it ſurrendered, and ſome ſent their keys to the 
conqueror. The French then advanced towards the N hin-, 
the oppoſite banks of which was guarded by a body of horſe 


and foot under general Wartz. The vaſt ſuperiority of the 
French in numbers and artillery rendered that famous paſſage 


eaſy. The Dutch troops who had advanced to diſpute it, re. | 
tired upon the great compact body of French cavalry reaching | 


the ſhore. The prince of Conde had croſſed the river in 2 
copper boat, a conveniency which was then firſt invented, 
and the Dutch were for laying down their arms, when the 
duke of Longuzeville ſhot one of their officers dead. The Dutch 
deſpairing of quarter, reſumed their arms, killed the duke, 
wounded the prince of Conde, and retreated in the beſt man- 

ner they could. | 
in con- The French had no ſooner performed this dazzling, but eaſy, 
quering exploit, than they took Doeſbourg, Zutphen, Arnheim, Neſem- 
three pro- Bourg, Nimeguen, Skenk, Bommel, Creveceur, and a vaſt number 
vinces, of other places, ſo that ſcarcely an hour paſſed without adding 
to the conqueſts of Lewis. Sken#t, ſuppoſed to be one of the 
ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in the Netherlands, and Nimeguen, though 
garriſoned by 8000 men, were reduced by Turenne ; and the 
prince of Orange, to prevent his being ſurrounded, retired to- 
wards Rhenen in the province of Utrecht. In the mean while, 
the duke of Luxembourg, the rival and ſucceſſor of Conde and 
Turenne, in their military glory, having joined the elector of 
Cologne, and the biſhop of Munſter, reduced the province of 
1672. Overyſſel, and on the 2oth of June, 1672, Lewis made a 
triumphal entry into the city of Utrecht, which had ſent him 
its keys. It was even owing to the accident of a fſervant- 
maid's having the courage to pull up a draw-bridge, that 
| Amſterdam did not follow the example of Utrecht. Lewis pro- 
ceeded in a manner which ſhewed, that he intended to continue 
the ſovereign of his conqueſts; for he exerciſed every part of 
civil juriſdiction, in the ſame manner as it had been admini- 
ſtered by the States Gencral. The latter being now driven to 
deſpair, gave orders to lay Holland, Brabant, and Dutc) 
Flanders under water, as the only means of preventing the 
French progreſs; but at the ſame time they ſent a deputation 
with de Groot at its head, to Lewis, and another to Charles, 
to implore their compaſſion, and to accept of what terms they 
ſhould pleaſe to impoſe. | | | | 
The Louvois, the haughty imperious miniſter of Leꝛois, with all 
Hach the inſolence, but none of the politeneſs, of his court, re- 
ſupplicate ceived de Groct with a brutal triumph. He demanded to 
tieFrench, know what terms the States had ſent. We are now come, 
„Sir, replied de Groot, not to offer terms, but to receive 
„ them.” Being informed, that it was expected they ſhould 
make ſome propoſition, they had the mcritication to be 
obliged to travel ſeveral times to and from the Hague, with- 
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out receiving any determined anſwer, and at laſt they offered 
to give up their frontier and to defray the expences of the 
war, provided they were left in poſſeſſion of their liberty, re- 
ligion and ſovereignty. They were told by Louvois, that his 
maſter conſidered all he had conquered as his own, and that it 
was expected that French commodities ſhould be imported into 
all the provinces of the States duty free, and that they ſnould 
tolerate the catholic equally as the proteſtant religion; and 
that, beſides the frontier, they ſhould leave him in poſſeſſion 
of ſo many forts and towns, as ſhould render him, in fact, 
maſter of their country; and all this, beſides indemnifying 
Lewis for the expences of the war, and ſending annually a 
moſt mortifying embaſſy with a golden medal of acknow- 
ledgment. | 
The deputies at the court of England had better ſucceſs ; and the 
and they were favoured by two circumſtances, the compaſſion Engliſb. 
of the people and the jealouſy of the court, which had taken 
offence at the rapid progreſs and deſpotic conduct of Lewrs. 
The duke of Buckingham and lord Arlington were nominated 
to repair to the French king at Utrecht, Charles, in private, 
complained that Lew:s had violated a ſecret article of the treaty, 
by which he was to have part of the ſpoils of the States Ge- 
neral, the province of Zealand particularly. His demands 
upon the Dutch were, the honours of the flag, the fulfilling the 
treaty of Breda, with regard to his ſubjects of Surinam; that 
his enemies ſhould find no ſhelter with the States; that his 
nephew ſhould be raiſed to the Stadtholderſhip; that he 
ſhould receive a million ſterling, by way of indemnification, 
and 10,000 /, yearly, for the liberty of fiſhing on his coaſts ; 
that his claims in the Eaſt Indies ſhould be admitted; and that 
2s a ſecurity for the performance of thoſe terms, he ſhould be 
put in poſſeſſion of Sluys, and the ifles of Valcheren, Catſant, 
Coree, and Hoorn. | ; 
During the dependency of thoſe two embaſſies, the more De{pair of 
ſpirited part of the Dutch republicans were taking meaſures the Huch. 
tor embarking themſelves, their effects and families, for Ba- 
tavia, rather than live flaves in Europe; and it was upon a 
calculation thought, that there was in their ports ihipping ſut- 
icient for tranſporting thither 50,000 families. Thoſe de- 
ſponding thoughts were checked by the glorious ſpirit of the 
young prince of Orange. Though in his perſon weak and 
lickly, he had endured fatigues as if his body had been com- 
poſed of ſteel; and when one of his friends aſked him what 
he would do if the French ſhould conquer his country? Die in 
the laßt ditch of it, ſaid he, with a fire very foreign from his 
natural phlegm. Though the terms propoſed by England 
were ſo flattering to himſelf, he adviſed his countrymen to re- 
jet them, and to put no confidence in the promiſes of France; 
but above all, he put them in mind of the traytors amongſt 
themſelves, who had been the inſtruments of the French 


greatneſs, This naturally turned the eyes and the reſentment 
| of 
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of the enraged populace againſt the two unhappy brothers, 


the de WMits, who continued to ſtem the univerſal tide of af. 


fection towards the Orange family with a more than ftoica} | 


patriotiſm. Though Cornelius was antient burgo-maſter at 


Dort, the citizens forced their other magiſtrates to inveſt the 


rince with their Stadtholderſhip, and their example was fol- 
owed by Rotterdam, Amſterdam, the Hague, and Middleburg, 


and a tempeſt of popular fury raged in every quarter againſt 


the de Mits. 


The life of John was attempted by four ruffians on the | 


de Wits aſ- ſtreets, and he had reſigned his office of penſionary. All the 


ſaſſinated. 


luſtre of de Ruyter's ſervices could not ſkreen him from the 


like infamous attacks, and Cornelius de it had magnani- 


mouſly ſuffered the rack upon a vile improbable charge, brought 
againſt him by a barber, of his having offered to bribe the 


plebeian to murder the prince of Orange. The character and 


conſtancy of the de Witts is ſtrongly marked by what we are 
told of Cornelius, who, in the intervals of the rack, repeated 


part of that ode of Horace which begins with the line Jun 


Prince of 
Orange 
made 
Stadt- 
holder. 


et tenacem propoſiti virum. After enduring the torture, his 
eſtate was confiſcated, and he himſelf condemned to perpe- 
tual baniſhment. John attended him through all the parox- 
iſms of his ſuffering, and with fraternal piety wiped the 
ſweat from his brow. The day of exile came, John propoſed 
to attend his brother in baniſhment, and was waiting with 
him in the priſon to have carried him out of the city in his 
coach, when the maddening multitude, as if inſtead of en- 
countering, they had been flying from, puniſhment, broke into 
the gaol, put them both to death, and with infernal fury, 
tore their bodies in a thouſand pieces, which were even ſold 
for money and devoured by the monſters of the mob. 

The prince of Orange was, in an inſtant, raiſed to the 
Stadtholderſhips of Holland and Zealand, the only provinces 
that were deſtitute of a Stadtholder, for the French were ſtill 
in poſſeſſion of Utrecht, Guelderlana, and Overyſſel, and the 
provinces of Frieſland and Groningen had choſen a young prince, 
John Caſimer of Naſſau, for their Stadtholder. This great te- 
volution was followed by the moſt extravagant demands on 
the part of the populace, who ſeemed intent on cruſhing the 
power of the nobility, and the members of the States, and 
ſharing all places of power and profit between the prince of 
Orange and themſelves. The prince, in ſhort, acted on this 
occaſion as the dictator of the republic, all other tribunals but 
his being in a ſtate of vacation. In an aſſembly of the Satz 
he recalled them from their deſpondency by one of the moſt 
animating, manly, and rational ſpeeches that ever was pro- 
nounced. He ſhewed them the great prizes they fought tor, 
that of religion and independency; he pointed out the re 
ſources for maintaining the war; and, in the end, he per- 
ſuaded them to reject the ſhameful terms that had been pre- 
ſcribed by the two crowns, At this trying juncture, the bh 
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nefit of upright commercial principles was ſignally experi- 


enced by the Dutch. The notes of their bank had hitherto been 
current as ſpecie, and during the public confuſion, the people 
ran to the bank to realize them. The directors ordered the 
vaults under their town-houſe to be opened, and the money 
which was to anſwer the demands of the public creditors, was 
there found full and entire. Moſt of them went back with 
their notes, as thinking their property ſafer in the bank than 
in their own poſſeſſion. 


The meaſure of inundating the provinces had been owing and faves 
to the prince of Orange, and it fully anſwered his expecta- his coun- 
tions by checking the progreſs of the French, who had 24,000 try. 
Dutch priſoners in their army. The glorious ſpirit of the 


prince of, Orange intereſted the emperor, the king of Den- 


mark, and the German princes, in favour of the Dutch ; and 
it was now ſeen, that if Charles continued his connections 


with France, he muſt be deſerted by his parliament and people. 
The reader, in the hiſtory of Germany, will perceive the diver- 
ſion made by MAontecuculi and the elector of Brandenburgh, tho 
they were baffled by Turenne in all their attempts to join the 
prince of Orange. The Dutch deputies were now recalled, 
and the prince of Orange having augmented his army, made a 
fruitleſs attempt upon Naerden. The fate of the republic was 
once more balanced. Lewis, with a fooliſh impatience to re- 
ceive the adulations of his ſubjects, left the overflow provinces, 
that he might triumph at Paris. He had diſcharged the Dutch 
priſoners for a trifling ranſom; the glorious army he had carried 
with him into the Netherlands was moſt miſerably reduced, 
partly by diſeaſes, and partly by garriſoning his conqueſts, 
which Conde and Tureme were for demoliſhing, but in this 
they were over-ruled by Louvois counſels, which afterwards 
proved pernicious to his maſter. In ſhort, the whole of 
Lewis's conduct, after he had brought the Dutch deputies to 
his feet, was a ſtring of errors; for it was neceliary for him 
to have kept his ſtrength undiſſipated that he might ſubdue 
Amſterdam, if he intended to become maſter of Holland. | 


Charles had been nettled at the behaviour of the French, but Sea fight 
he was exaſperated at the Dutch, and reſolved to re-com- between 
mence hoſtilities. He appointed prince Rupert, the earl of th: Dutch 
Offiry, and Sir Edward Spragge, to the command of his fleet, and Fa- 
on board of which a body of land troops was put for the con- g, in 
queſt of Zealand, and it was joined by the ſquadron under favour of 
D'Etrecs. Had the deſcent taken place, the province pro- the for- 
bably muſt have been reduced ; but the combined fleet was mer, 


driven from the Dutch coaſts by a ſtrong wind, which at the 
ſame time carried into the Dutch harbours an EH-India fleet, 
laden with gold, ſpices, and rich commodities of every kind. 


The duke of Luxemburgh marched over the ice, to make him 


{elf maſter of Am/terdam and the Hague, but it failed under his 
troops by a ſudden thaw, and they mutt have been deſtroyed 
kad a Dutch officer, who commanded a fort by which they 
Voi. E were 
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were to paſs, done his duty. Turenne was obliged to march 
to Maſiphalia, by which the States were delivered from a heavy 
ſcourge. The count de Morterey, governor of the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands, after many ruinous delays, furniſhed the prince of 
| Orange with 10,000 men, by which he was enabled to make 
O head againſt his enemies. The French, who had ſo wonder- 
fully eſcaped under Luxemburgh, committed the moſt dreadful 
exceſſes after their deliverance, by plundering the two towns 
The of Bodgrave and Swammerdam, which ſerved further to alienate 
French the Dutch from the French intereſt. The French king, how- 
king takes ever, who had now returned, beſieged and took Maęſtricht in 
May- thirteen days; but his farther progreſs was ſtopped by the 
rricht. inundations. | 
1673. We are now advanced far in the year 1673, when Ruyter 
TheDutch again engaged the Engliſh fleet under prince Rupert, but with- 
beat the out any remarkable advantage (though the engagement was 
Engl by very bloody) on either fide for both retired to their ports to 
tea. refit. On the 14th of June they cannonaded one another off 
Fluſhing, but were prevented by the weather from coming to 
a cloſe engagement. The prince, after this, again went into 
port, and indeed he was thought in his heart to be no friend 
to the war. In the mean whiie, the prince of Orange had en- 
tirely reconciled to each other the two great admirals, de Ryy- 
ter and Jan Tromp, and it was not long before the Engljh 
fleet again put to ſea, and met with that of the Dutch. A ſe- 
vere, but regular, engagement followed; Ruyter fought prince 
Rupert, Tromp Sir Edibard Spragge, and the Dutch admiral 
Bronket, D'Eirees. D' Etrees had ſuffered Bronket to ſhoot a 
head of him, by which he ſeparated Sir Fohn Chichely from 
prince Rupert, who acted with amazing intrepidity, and bore 
for ſome time the weight of both Rayter's and Bronket's ſqua- 
drons. At laſt, he rejoined Chichely, and muſt have gained a 
complete victory had he been properly ſupported by D'Errees ; 
but Sir Edward Spragge, after performing prodigies of valour 
againſt Tromp, was, with his ſhip, ſunk by a cannon ball; 
and the earl of Offory, who ſucceeded Spragge in his com- 
mand, was obliged to fight retreating. - Prince Rupert found 
himſelf likewiſe under the neceſſity of collecting his ſhips, 
and drawing off towards England; but the honour of the vic- 
tory, as uſual, was claimed by both ſides. 
Succeſſes uring thoſe operations at ſea, the prince of Orange took 
of the MNaerden, the commandant of which was puniſhed by Levis 
prince of for not performing impoſſibilities. Afﬀter that, he joined the 


Orarge. Imperialiſis and reduced Bonn. Spain declared war againſt h 
France, the Iimperialiſts were beginning to act vigorouſly on 70 
the Rhine; the troops of Cologne and Munſter had been driven tl 
out of Eroningen; ſeveral electoral towns on the Rhine had $ 

| received Dutch garriſons, and the prince of Conde had been 01 

| obliged to repaſs the Meuſe. So many diſaſtrous circumſtan- 

| IN ces, eſpecially the junction of the prince of Orange with Mon- ni 
tecuculi, which he had effected by a moſt admirable train of m 


mancuvres, 
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manceuvres, threatened to cut off the communication of the 
French army from France, and determined Lewis to evacuate 
the three Dutch provinces he held, after his agents had 
| fleeced them, in particular that of U7recht. The evacuation vas 
performed with a diſgraceful precipitation, and Lewis Joſt his 
conqueſts while his ſubjects were preparing the memorials of 
his having obtained them. | 


This was a glorious zra for the Dutch, perhaps more fo A negoci- 
than that which fixed the acknowledgment of their ſove- ation at 
reignty; but the whole was owing to the ſpirit, valour, and Colagne. 


profound judgment of the prince of Orange. Beſides the lau- 
rels he had reaped in the held, he was a favourite with many 
of the leſſer German princes, who had exerted themſelves with 
unuſual vigour to aſſiſt him, and he held a correſpondence 
with the leading men in the Engliſb parliament, who dreaded 


the progreſs of the French, and deteſted the conduct of their 


own king. The king of Szbeden offered his mediation, which 
the Dach accepted of, but on condition that the two courts 
ſhould recede from their haughty demands. Conferences 
were opened at Cologne, where the Dutch plenipotentiaries 
threw off their abject appearance, and acted with a luſtre be- 


coming the miniſters of a ſovereign ſtate. The count of TA,. 


temberg, who appeared as plenipotentiary for the elector of 
Cologne, was ſeized, by order of the court of Vienna, as be- 
ing the ſervant of a rebel elector; and this ſerved the French 
as a pretext for breaking off the conferences. The moſt in- 
dolent powers in Europe were now ſenſible of the French am- 
bition, and their apprehenſions were improved, by the prince 
of Orange, to the ſervice of public liberty, Letois had pre- 
vailed with the elector of Brandenburgh to ſign a neutrality, 
which the prince perſuaded him to break. Even the elector 
of Cologne and the biſhop of Munter abandoned their engage- 
ments with France, and Lewis had not an ally in all Europe 


whom he did not make ſo by his money. The late treaty Terms of 
with Spain turned out to be a maſter- piece of policy, and pro- the peace 
vided for the reciprocal intereſts of the parties in the ſtrongeſt w ithꝭ ain, 


and moſt effectual manner, by ſtipulating that neither ſhoul 

make peace without the conſent of the other, and that France 
ſhould be obliged to reſtore all the conqueſts ſhe had made 
upon both ſince the peace of the Pyrenees. Though his ca- 
tholic majeſty was obliged to declare war againſt Charles II. 
if he continued to fide with France, yet he was treated with 
great reſpe by the contracting parties, who agreed to offer 
him terms ſo honourable and advantageous, that he could not 
refuſe them. The court of Vienna immediately acceded to 
this treaty, which likewiſe accelerated a peace between the 


States General and Great- Britain, and proved the baſis of the 


grand confederacy that was afterwards formed againſt France. 
The emperor of Germany, as well as Spain and Heilarnd, 
now declared war againſt Zewts, and the Span and Dutch 
miniſters, favoured by the * of the Englißb, and a n 
e 2 | I 


1574. 
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who, with five letter written to Charles on the part of the States, ſucceed- 
the em- ed in detaching him from the intereſts of France. A treaty 
peror, de- was ſet on foot, which was managed by the 8 -34 miniſter, 
clares war the marquis de Freſno, and Sir Milliam Temple. Former 
againſt treaties ſerved for the baſis of the commercial part of it. The 
France, honour due to the Britiſb flag was allowed by the Dutch, and 
a ſmall ſum was granted to the king, proportioned rather to the 
expences of his court than thoſe of the war. The Dutch did 
not, on this occaſion, behave with their uſual moderation ; 
in which they were, perhaps, encouraged by the prince of 
Orange, who knew the differences between the king and his 
parliament, and had conceived too great a contempt for his 
Haughti- uncle's court. The public, in ſhort, was ſurprized at the in- 
neſs of the difference, if not indecency, with which he treated the En- 
prince of gliſh miniſters at his court, where they remained whole days 
Orange to- without being admitted to an audience. He had afterwards 
wards the ſome cauſe to repent of this behaviour; Charles had offered 
Engliſh, his mediation between France and the States General, but upon 
terms that were highly diſagreeable to the prince of Orange 
and his allies. Rather than accept of it, the prince, in 1674, 
took the field at the head of an army, with which he intended 
to penetrate into the heart of France. He was encountered 
by the prince of Conde at Senzff, where both generals did won- 
ders, and both claimed the victory, to which the French ſeem, 
however, to have had the juſteſt pretence. They were like- 
wiſe victorious on the Rhine under Turenne, and in this cam- 

paign they again conquered Franche Comte, 
The war Notwithſtanding the labours of Charles for effecting an ac- 
continues. commodation, it was far from taking place. The . emperor 
and Spain were averſe to it through intereſt, and William up- 
on principle, the ruling paſſion of his life being to humble 
France. He preſſed the king of England to join in the general 
confederacy, to which the elector of Brandenburgh had ac- 
ceded ; and the great Montecuculi again taking the command 
of the allies, balanced matters in Germany, and reconciled their 
claſhing intereſts. Turenne was killed by a random cannon ſhot; 
the French were diſpirited, and withdrew out of Germany, and 
the prince of Conde, after having baffled the efforts of the 
confederates on the ſide of Flanders, reſigned his command. 
The prince of Orange, while Charles II. affected to be unde- 
termined with regard to the part he was to act, was offered 
the ſovereignty of Guelderland, upon a pretended family title; 
but though he would have gladly embraced it, he declined it, 
as it muſt have hurt his intereſt with the Dutch in general. 
In all other departments of his government as Stadtholder, he 
acted with admirable prudence, as he endeavoured to bring 
the conſtitution back to its firſt principles. The provincial 
overnment was inveſted in three bodies, the acting counſel- 
ors, the nobility, and the deputies from towns and cities, a 
partition of power fo wiſely calculated, that the Louveſſein 
faction ſeemed now to be wholly ſuppreſſed, and _” 
| N olderſhip 
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1 was rendered hereditary in the heirs male of his 

body. 1 

The indeciſion of Charles II. was occaſioned by th iga- 

tions he lay under to France, and as a medium LC. 2 

French and the Dutch propoſals, he prevailed in having con- eq at 83 

ferences for a peace opened at Nimeguen. While the deputies „, 5 

were there ſitting, their principals acted as if the vigorous 9 

proſecution of the war, would entitle them to the better 

terms of peace. The French king took Conde, Aire, and 

Bouchain, and his generals forced the prince of Orange to raiſe 

the ſiege of Magſtricht. The conferences at Nimeguen were 

all this while going on. Lewis and Charles endeavoured to 

make a ſeparate peace with Holland. The prince of Orange 

kept ſtaunch to his purpoſe,” and rejected the propoſal with 

becoming indignation. The king and people of England, 

were ſo much divided in their ſentiments with regard to public 

affairs, that while Lewis and Charles were embracing each 

other, the former ſuffered his privateers to make prizes of 

Engliſh merchantmen as if they had been Dutch veſſels, and fo 

inſolent were the French become, that they denied the ho- 

nours of the flag to captain Herbert of the Cambridge, an 

Engliſh ſhip of war. The Dutch, about this time, ſent Ruyter 

to join the P fleet, in endeavouring to reduce the inha- 

bitants of Meſſina, who had revolted from the crown of Spain, 

and were ſupported by the French admiral, the duke de Vi- 

vonne. Ruyter, though the Spaniſh gallies were obliged to put 

into Lipari, fought Yivonne, who found means to ſuccour 

Meſſma. Ruyter ſailed to Leghorn, and being joined by the 

Spaniſh fleet, laid ſiege to Auguſta. The French attempted to re- 

lieve it, and this produced another ſea fight, in which Rayter 

was victorious, but received a wound, which bringing on a 

fever, deprived the world of one of the greateſt ſea officers it 

ever produced. Before his death, the title and patent of a 

duke of Spain had been made out for him, but did not arrive 

till after his death, and his children rejected it, | 

The prince of Orange beheld with grief and aftoniſhment, France 

that France was now grown up to rival England and Holland victorious 

as a maritime power; but this was ſo far from damping, that at (a, 

it quickened, his paſſion for humbling Lewis. After Ruyter's 

death, the Dutch and Spaniſh fleets proceeded to Palermo, 

where they were attacked under vaſt diſadvantages by the 

duke de Vivonne, and du Queſne, who was reputed, now that 

Ruyter was gone, to be the greateſt marine genius of the age. 

The Dutch ſeverely felt the loſs of their gailant admiral ; du 

Queſne attacked them with his fire ſhips ; they and the Spa- 

niards loſt twelve of their capital ſhips, and 5,000 men, and 

Lewis remained the undiſputed maſter of the Mediterranean 

navigation. This ſuperiority redoubled the zeal of the prince 

of Orange and the people of England againſt France, and 

Charles l. could no longer reſiſt the voice of his people. He 

invited the prince of Qrange to England, and he gave bim in 
EE} marriage 
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marriage his niece Mary, daughter to the duke of York, and, 
after her father, preſumptive heir to the crown of Great 
Britain. Before the prince left England, he concerted with 


Charles the plan of a pacification at Nimæguen, and the latter 
promiſed (though he was far from being ſo good as his word) 


to declare againſt Leꝛois if he refuſed to accept it. The con- 


See Vol. 
IX. p. 192 


ferences at Nimeguen were ſtill going on; the king of France 
had taken Valenciennes, as the young duke of Lorrain had 
Philip/burg. The French, under the marſhals D' Humiers and 
Luxembourg, beſieged St. Omer; the prince of Orange ad- 
vanced to Mount Caſſel to relieve it, but he was beaten by the 
duke of Orleans with conſiderable loſs, and the town ſurren- 
dered. The prince then beſieged Charleroy, but he was baffled 
in his attempt by Luxembourg. The reader, in our hiſtory of 
Germany, will find an account of the peace of Nimeguen which 
followed. The French had continued to ſolicit the Dutch to 
make a feparate peace, and made ſome impreſſion upon them, 


Treity of though oppoſed by the prince of Orange. By this peace, 


Nimeguen 
conc] id - 


ed. 


the French reſtored Charlerey, Courtray, Oudenarde, Aetb, 
Ghent, and Limburg. Magſtricht was delivered up to the 
Dutch, but the French king kept the greateſt part of Flanders, 
While this treaty was in agitation, the duke of Luxembouig 
was blockading Mons, and imagining the peace to be as good 
as concluded, he had been thrown off his guard, and was at- 
ticked and beaten by the prince of Orange at St. Dennis. 
The French exclaimed againſt the attack, as being perhdious 
on the part of the prince of Orange, who knew that the peace 


was concluded. There js no foundation for this charge, be- 


Thid. p · 
193. 


Haughti- 

neſs of the 
Durch am- 
baſſadors. 


cauſe the prince had as good right to attack Luxembourg as 
the latter had to continue the blockade. | | 

Holland, by the peace of N:meguen, gained a barrier, and 
though originally the grand confederacy had been formed for 
her defence, yet ſuch was the accidental animoſity of her al- 
lies, that before the end of the war ſhe became only an aux- 
iliary; though in its beginning ſhe was a principal. France 
had agreed to the peace of Mimeguen only to gain a breathing, 
that ſhe might regulate the government of her conqueſts, and 
lay a foundation for future ones. The prince of Orange had 
always diſliked the treaty, and the Dutch ambaſſadors, who 
after its concluſon had been ſent to the court of France, re- 
fuſed to accept of an audience until they had the honours 


that were uſually beſtowed upon the ambaſſadors of crowned 


1580. 


38, the French would have found more benefit in the friendſhip 


heads, They were ſo obſtinate in this point, that they were 
ratied, and Letois even endeavoured to bring them into a 
defenſive alliance. This was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the court 
of Great Britain, upon which the States General, though 
loudly menaced by Lewzs, rejected the propoſal. On this 
occaſion, the States had entered into a defenſive treaty with 
England, Which the reviving Louve/tein faction urged as a 
precedent for their doing the ſame with Lewis. The truth 


of 
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party of the garriſon of Ypres orders to ſeize a Frenchman, 


of Holland, than in its conqueſt, and the whole of the ne- 
gociation was traverſed and rendered ineffectual by the prince 
of Orange. The French king, ſenſible of this, — a de- 
mand of contribution arrears, during the late war, which 
the States . proper to comply with, becauſe they found 
the crown of Spain too weak at this time to aſſiſt them. 

The navigation of the Dutch had, for ſome time, been peſ- 
tered by the Algerines, with whom a peace was now conclud- 
ed, but the court of England renewed its ruinous connections 
with France, through the perpetual hankering which Charles 
had for being ſupported without the aid of parliament. After 
the peace of Nimeguen, Lewis kept on foot a vaſt army to Vol. IX. 
ſupport his ambitious projects, that have been mentioned in ap. 194. 
former part of this work. He over-ran and reduced all the* 
Spaniſh Netherlands, his catholic majeſty- having been provoked 
into a declaration of war againſt him, and the States General 
thought proper to enter into a treaty with Sweden, for gua- 
ranteeing the peace of Nimeguen, to which the king of Great 
Britain was invited, but in vain, to accede. The French king 
and his miniſters ſtormed againſt this treaty, and he gave a 


calling himſelf the count de Sardam, who had taken refuge 
at Amsterdam. This party was diſcovered and impriſoned by 
the States. The French ambaſſador, D*Avaux, peſtered them New dif- 
with memorials for their deliverance, and, at laſt, claimed ferences 
them, as having done nothing but their king's order. Never between 
did any government behave with more dignity and prudence the Durcb 
than the Dutch did on that occaſion. The French captain was and the 
tried, condemned to death, and carried to the place of exe- French, 
cution, but there pardoned, as were the ſoldiers of his party, 
who had been condemned to work upon the dykes and forti- 
fications of the republic; and all this ſteadineſs was exerted 
while D'* Avaux was threatening the States with the moſt dread- 
ful effects of his maſter's reſentment. | | 

The emperor, by this time, had acceded to the guarantee, , be- 
treaty between Spain and the States General, and had an 


pality. The prince's friends endeavoured to make the in- 
juries he ſuffered a common cauſe, and after various ne- 
gociations Heinſius was ſent to Paris by the States to ſolicit 
againſt a total confiſcation of the principality. The French 
ambaſſador, in the mean while, laboured hard in reviving the 
credit of the Louve/tein faction, and did it fo effectually, that 
the prince was defeated in a motion made to the States General 
for augmenting the army with 16,000 men. In ſhort, Amſter- 
dam headed the oppoſition to the prince, and influenced the 
deputies of Leyden, Delft, the Brill, and other towns. The 
prince endeavoured to carry his point by aboliſhing the conſtitu- 


tional negative in the Dutch government againſt a majority of 
| Ee 4 VOICES. 
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army upon the Rhine. Lewis conſidered the prince of Orange Pas _ 


as the main ſpring of all the oppoſition he met with, and , pri 
took a mean revenge by oppreſſing the ſubjects of that princi- of ag 
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voices. In this he failed, and thereby gave great advantages d. 

to his enemies, They inſiſted on cultivating the friendſhip 

of France, as Spain was too feeble, and England too unſteady 

to aſſiſt them, The prince reſumed his plan of government, 

by a majority, and though firmly oppoſed by Am/terdam, and 

the provinces of Frieſland and Groningen, ſuch was his cool- 

neſs and perſeverance, that he in part ſucceeded. It was ſoon 

found out that the leading men in Amfferdam were under the 

influence of French corruption. This turned the tide of po- 

pular affection towards the prince, who had intercepted the 

private correſpondence between D* Fvaux and the Amjlerdam- 

They are ers. He carried the propoſal of an augmentation, and it 
ed uns actually reſolved to have joined the Spaniſh army with 
by the 14, 00 men to act againſt the French; but a thundering me- 
RE morial from D' Abaux, and the influence of Lewtrs over the 
States, drove them from their reſolution, and they agreed to 

the terms propoſed by the French. Their troops were ordered 

to deſiſt from hoſtilities in Flanders, and the city of Amſterdam 

went ſo far as not only to propoſe a reduction of all the ad- 

ditional troops that had been made to aſſiſt the Spaniards, but 

to create prince Caſimir of Naſſaůa their Stadtholder, an ho- 

nour he refuſed from his regard and friendſhip to the prince of 

Orange. The French intereſt then adopted certain plauſible 

plans of frugality for reducing the army and augmenting the 

navy, and other ceconomical regulations, which were levelled 

at the authority of the Stadtholder, whoſe uncle and father- 

in-law, James II. was now king of Great Britain. It was 


imagincd, that his acceſſion to the crown would have been a 

of ſervice to the prince of Orange, but James had been forced if 

by his brother to agree to his daughter's marriage, and in his d 

heart he deteſted the principles, cauſe, and family of the n 

prince. He affected, indeed, an equality with Zewzs; and had b 

it not been for his bigotted principles, the vaſt revenue he t 

had, and the ſituation he found himſelf in at the time of his t 
acceſſion, might have put him at the bead of a confederacy 

powerful enough to have given law to France. The duke of 1 

Monmouth was in exile in Holland, as was the Scotch earl of r 

Artfol Argyle. The prince of Orange, by this time, had entered into 0 

conduct of engagements with the proteſtant party in England, and we WM h 

the prince can ſcarcely doubt that he had the Britiſh crown in his eye. 8 
of Orange He conſidered the two illuſtrious exiles as ſtanding in the way 

at the re- of his ambition, eſpecially as the duke was weak enough to d 

yolution. enter a hereditary claim to the throne of England, as being 0 

the legitimate fon of Charles II. The prince of Orange joined t 

with the Szates in their efforts to oblige the duke and the earl 0 

to leave Holland; but he privately encouraged. both to the t 

mad ill judged attempt of invading England and Scotland, v 

which ended in their deſtruction. t 

James rejected all the apologies the States made, and looked h 

npon them as the authors of the two rebellions that he had T 


ſuppreſſed. He encouraged the Algerines in their inſults and 
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depredations upon the Dutch, and they in return opened Breach 
their territories as an aſylum to all the diſaffected in England. between 
He took the part of the Engliſb againſt the Dutch Eaſi-India Fmes II. 
company; and this, perhaps, was the moſt juſtifiable meaſure and the 
of his reign, for the all graſping avarice of the latter, at this States Ge- 
time, undoubtedly pointed towards an entire engroſſment of neral. 
all the A/ratic commerce. This avaritious ſpirit influenced 

all their actions; it rendered them tame towards the French 
monarch, who was perſecuting his proteſtant ſubjects, and 
oppreſſing the principality of Orange. An encounter be- 

tween two Dutch men of war and à French ſquadron under 

the count de Mortemar, gave the French a handle for com- 
plaining of an inſult offered to their flag, and the Dutch were 

mean enough to make ſubmiſſions on that head. They were 

ſo far from interpoſing in favour of the French proteſtants, 

that they ſaw them with ſilent joy taking refuge in Holland, 

and by the manufactures they introduced erecting new ſources 

of commerce to their ſkate. The king of England was, at this 

time, very powerful both by ſea and land, but he was advancing 

with wide ſteps towards his own deſtruction, that is, in his 
endeavours to introduce popery into his kingdoms. He ftill 


continued to affect a rivalſhip with Lewis, and, more than 


ever he was known to do, he careſſed the prince of Orange 
and the Dutch, whole intereſts on that occaſion were very dif- 
ferent. They pretended to be alarmed at the vaſt prepara- 
tions he was making, and their ambaſſador, Dykeveldt, who 
was in the prince's intereſt, openly remonſtrated at London 
againſt the king's conduct. If James had, at this time, any 
ſerious thoughts of acting againſt France, they aroſe from the 
differences between the pope and Lewis; and if the Dutch 
meant any thing by their remonſtrances, it was dictated 
by the prince of Orange, who thought that ſuch repreſenta- 
tions were neceſſary to juſtify his future conduct, and encreaſe 
the number of his partizans in England. 

Matters ftood on this footing between James and the 168g, 
Dutch till the year 1688, when the prince of Orange actually The 
refuſed to give any ſanction of his countenance to the repeal prince of 
of the penal laws. James redoubled his preparations for war; Orange 
he demanded the fix Br:t1h regiments in the ſervice of the jnyades 
States General to be ſent home; but he was refuſed, and the Lug land. 


2 was daily getting ground in the aſſembly of the States. 


othing was now thought to be wanting but a formal de- 
claration of war, for the commencement of hoſtilities be- 
tween the Engliſb and the Dutch. The diſpute between prince 
Clement of Bavaria, and the cardinal of Furſtemberg, about 
the electorate of Cologne, ſerved as a ſpecious pretext for their 
warlike preparations ; and the prince of Orange at laſt informed 
the 3 of Brandenburgh and Saxony, the heads of the 
houſe of Lunenbourg (the duke of Zell in particular) of his 

real deſign to make a deſcent upon England. ww 
| hen 
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When we conſider the ſituation of Europe for a century 
paſt, and the danger her liberties were now in from French 
power and ambition, we cannot be ſurprized that the pro- 
teſtants of Europe gladly embraced the proſpect of ſeeing the 
crown of England on the head of a prince bred up in an he- 
reditary averſion to the houſe of Bourbon. The Dutch fa 

their intereſt in this great event, and a fleet of 50 large ſhips 


of war, with 10,000 land forces on board, was equipped. The | 


French ambaſſador demanded the reaſon of this armament, 
and threatened the States with his maſter's immediate indig- 
nation if it was intended againſt England. The Engliſh am- 
baſſador remonſtrated againſt it; and James endeavoured to 
cajole the States, who knew their intereſt too well, and had 
gone too far to mind either his threats or his promiſes. Every 
thing for the invaſion being ready, the States avowed the deſ- 
tination of their armament, and both they and the prince 
publiſhed manifeſtos on the head, juſtifying their own con- 
duct. The firſt time the fleet attempted to ſail, it was driven 
back by contrary winds. It was more fortunate the ſecond 
time; the prince of Orange landed in England; he and his 
and re- wife were rewarded with its crown, and the Dutch made the 
ceives that Fyghfh parliament their debtors to the amount of an enor- 
crown. mous ſum, for the aſſiſtance given them on this occaſion, 
Lewis endeavoured to anticipate king William in hoſtilities; 
he ſeized the Dutch ſhipping in his ports ; he invaded Ger- 
many, and declared war againſt the Dutch on pretence of 
their having oppoſed cardinal Fur/temburg, The Dutch an- 
ſwered by a counter manifeſto, in which they loaded Lewis 
with tyranny, ambition, and breach of faith, with a ſpirit, 
and in terms, which ſufficiently demonſtrated their cloſe con- 
nections with England. Both parties took the field, and 
France oppoſed: her ſingle power to that of almoſt all Europe. 
The con- Prince F/aldeck commanded the army of the confederates on 
federacy the frontiers of the States, conſiſting of the Dutch, the Bran- 
againſt adenburghers, Lunenburghers, Hefſians, and other German pro- 
France re- teſtants; but he was beaten at Fleuris by the French marſhal 
newed. Luxembourg. This did not diſcourage the States, whole troops 
behaved admirably well ; they not only recruited, but rewarded 
them, and, being joined by a freſh body of Brandenburghers, 

put a ſtop to Luxembourg's farther conqueſts. 
King William was, at this time, in Treland, fighting againſt 
the party of king James there, and the Dutch had joined the 
1590. Engliſb fleet at St. Helen's in 1699. The French fleet con- 
The Datch ſiſted of 119 ſail, of which 80 were of the line; and though 
beat at the combined fleet did not exceed 56 of the line, they fought 
lea. them off Beachy-Head. The ſuperiority of the French Gare 
them the advantage in the engagement; but both king Wil- 
lam and the Dutch accuſed lord Torrington, the Engliſh ad: 
miral, of not having done his duty, and of having abandoned 
the Dutch to their enemies. It is certain, that in this engage- 


ment three of their ſhips were ſunk, and thzy themſelves 5 
| 1 
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fire to three others, who were ſtranded on the coaſt of Suſſex, 
beſides loſing a 60 gun ſhip next day. Their admirals were 
Evertzen, Callenberg and Vander Putten. Two of their rear 
admirals, Dick and Breokel, were killed, and the States Gene- 
ral, with a truly Roman ſpirit, beſtowed marks of honour on 
all their officers, who had behaved gallantly. King William, 
by this time, was victorious in Treland, and at full liberty to 
gratify his favourite view of humbling France. He went over 
to the Hague, and there he prefided in one of the moſt illu- 
ſtrious aſſemblies ever ſeen in Europe, compoſed of powerful 
ſovereign princes, who now formed the grand confederacy 
againſt France. William made it no ſecret, that he was reſolved 
to employ all the force of his new acquired kingdoms, in that 
glorious cauſe, as well as his own perſon and revenues. He 
animated the aſſembly by his ſpirited, yet rational exhorta- 
tions; and the ſettlement of the contingencies amounted to 
200,000 men, of whom the States were to furniſh 35,000. 
Lewis beheld the gathering ſtorm with the utmoſt compoſure, 
becauſe he knew the confederates had no force in readineſs to 
oppoſe him. He took Mons, which was deemed next to im- 
pregnable, in ſight of William himſelf, who lay with his 
army inactive at Hall, and who ſoon after returned to Eng- 
land, as Lewis did to Paris. The latter inſtigated the king of 
Denmark to ſeize the Dutch ſhipping, becauſe they would not 
comply with his exorbitant demands of Sound-duty ; but 
William's interpoſition, and the Dutch preparations ſoon 


brought his Danihh majeſty to reaſon. | 
nortification, by the duke 1692. 


In 1692, William received a freſh mort 


of Luxembourg taking Namur, and beating him at Steinkirk. 7 
Valliam was then in danger of beholding all his promiſing liſh and 
ſchemes blown into the air, as the French were every day Hach de- 
3 ground in the Netherlands. Spain was weak and ſpirit- feat the 
eſs; the German princes, excepting the duke of Zell, and the = 


elector of Brandenburg, had failed in their engagements, be- at 72 
Hogue, 


ing unwilling to provoke Lewis; and the emperor. was em- 
ployed againſt the Tris and his proteſtant ſubjects in Hun- 
gary. England and Holland, connected by William's authority, 
made prodigious efforts againſt France, and it was now plain, 
that the ſtrength and revenues of Great Britain, were to be 
appropriated to the ſervice of the States General, under the 
ſpecious pretext of reſiſting the power of France. Lewis, on 
the other hand, -knew what a vaſt party king James {ill had 
in England, and that great numbers of Milliamòs new ſubjects 
thought him too much of a Dutchman. Lewis had a ſquadron, 
under his admiral, Tourville, at la Hogue, waiting to be joined 
by his Toulon ſquadron, under &Etrees. The Dutch ſquadron 
was expected every day to join the Eng/i/h, and Tourville had 
poſitive orders to fight the latter before the junction could be 
formed. It was effected without the knowledge of Tourville, 
who attacked both ſquadrons. The fight laſted for almoſt 


three days, but ended in the ruin of the Hench fleet, who 
h 2 16 of 


he Enga 
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16 of its capital fhips. Allemonde was the Dutch admiral in 


this engagement, and it is certain, that conſidering the vaſt 


ſuperiority of ſtrength the confederates had over the French 
ſomething more decifive than the deſtruction of 16 ſhips, 
ought to have followed. The Englib blamed the Dutch, but 
the latter rewarded their admiral's behaviour, though far from 
being unexceptionable. It is, however, certain that the 


French marine has never yet recovered the blow it then re. | 


ceived, and that the victory at a Hogue diſabled the French 
from making a deſcent upon England, which might haye 
been dangerous to her liberties, by reſtoring the abdicated 

monarch. | 
i693, In the year 1693, France recovercd her marine ſo much, 
The that Tourvillèe was enabled to burn or fink a conſiderable num. 
French re- ber of Dutch merchant ſhips, under a ſtrong convoy, com- 
pair their manded by Sir George Rooke, the Engliſh, and rear-admiral Yay. 
marine. derdoes, the Dutch, commanders. After this, Tourville harraſſed 
the Dutch navigation, and did great damage both to them and 
the Engliſb, but without much advancing his maſter's cauſe, 
In Flanders, Luxembourg baffled all the deſigns king William 
had formed upon Brabant, and covered F7lleroy's army, while 
he took Huy. He afterwards engaged William at Landen and 
beat him, with the loſs of 8000 men and 60 pieces of cannon, 
beſides the ſurrender of Charleroy, which ſoon followed, 
King William was cenſured for fighting that battle, but he re- 
| he red his fault by the admirable diſpoſitions he made after he 

Oſt it. . 

The con- It is plain that the genius of Lewis, at this time, had the 
federates aſcendent over that of William, though ſuperior to him in 
complain capacity, application, courage, and almoſt every qualification 
of the that enters into the compoſition of a great prince; but the 
Su. life of Lewis demonſtrates the vaſt advantages of deſpotic 
government, which reſts on a ſingle principle in the operations 
of the field and cabinet. England, by becoming the capital 
member of the confederacy, endangered the liberties of 
Europe. The other confederates truſting to her wealth and 
riches, and the ſpirit of her king, grew remiſs and indolent, 
and never were awakened to danger till it was at their doors. 
Lewis found more benefit from his generoſity and magnifi- 
cence, than from all his other qualities. He had engaged 2 
body of Swiſ5 in his ſervice, to whom his ſucceſſes were 
greatly owing. The confederates complained of this as an 
infraction of the neutrality which the cantons were obliged to 
obſerve, and cut off all communication with them, which put 
them to ſome inconveniences ; but ſo devoted were they to the 
ſervice of France, that they refuſed to withdraw their troops 
from the French armies, and the allies thought proper to re- 
move their interdiction of commerce. The disjoined ftate of 
the confederacy, at this time, required another congrels, 
which was held at Cologne, and miniſters from the chici 
Princes of the confederacy aſſiſted at it, but without any 55 
| encct; 
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effect, ſo pros even in that aſſembly, were French in- 
trigues. Lew:s had eſtabliſhed an intereſt at the Porte, by Vol. VIII. 
which, he rendered ineffectual all the endeavours of the p. 283. 
Duich and Engliſb to make peace between the German and The ſea 
Turkiſh emperors. The allies endeavoured to be revenged by ports of 
the combined fleets of England and Holland bombarding St. France 
Malze's, but without any conſiderable effect, and in the win- bombard- 
ter of the year 1694, pacific thoughts began to take place. ed. 
The landed intereſt of England complained of their being 
too deep in a war, from which, however ſucceſsful, they 
could reap no benefit ; and the French complained, that every 
pony they gained added to their diſtreſs, miſery and depo- 
ulation. | 
{ Levis was ſenſible of this, and made the firſt advances to Hier- 
peace, by offering the Dutch a ſufficient barrier; that he ences in 
would demoliſh C 8 reſtore Mons and Namur to Spain, the north 
. « . « . 2 
annexing wm to the biſhopric of Liege, and referring all 
other diſputed matters to arbiters. The Daniſb ambaſſador 
undertook the office of mediation, and preſſed the republic to 
accept of thoſe terms; but they were haughtily rejected by 
king William, whoſe authority in the aſſembly of the States 
was now almoſt deſpotic. France then ſtrengthened her con- 
nections with Stveden and Denmark, and the latter renewed 
her exorbitant demands of the Sound duties from the States. 
England and Holland reſented this proceeding, by ſtopping and 
ſearching all Szbediſb and Daniſh ſhips, bound to or from 
the French ports, and the Dutch made prize of 24 Daniſh 
ſhips in their own harbours, to indemnify themſelves for the 
ſeizure of their ſhips, which had been made by his Daniſh 
majeſty. England concurring with Holland in this reſent- 
ment, the effect was, that the northern powers were intimi- 
dated into an accommodation, and the ſhips on both ſides 
were releaſed. The French were this year inſulted on their 
coaſts by the confederate fleets, who, however, did little that 
was anſwerable to their great force, but their obliging Lew:s 
to ſend a conſiderable body of troops from the Netherlands to 
his maritime provinces. In other reſpects, the operations at 
ſea were diſgraceful to the Dutch. Du Bart, a French com- The 
modore, attacked, with a fleet of privateers, the Dutch ad- French 
miral de Vires, who had under his convoy a rich merchant beat the 
fleet, between the Meuſe and the Texel; and de Vires, not Puteb by 
being ſupported by his captains, loft the greateſt part of his ſca. 
convoy, after being beaten and taken priſoner. The States 
caſhiered the captains, and received ſome conſolation by the 
news that Pondicherry, in the Eaf? Indies, had ſurrendered to 
their governor-general of Batavia. | 1 
The Dutch, before the end of the year, began to entertain Religious 
ſome ridiculous religious diſputations, but they were quieted diſputes 
7 the interpoſitions of the Stadtholder and the States General. revived in 
The year 1695 was glorious to king Hilliam, by the reduc- olland. 
tion of Namur; but we arc here to obſerve, that the marſhal 
Luxembourg, 
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Luxembourg, whom we may pronounce to have been the lag 
great military genius of France, was now dead, and was ſucceed. 
ed by Villeroy, who was far inferior to him in martial merit. 
The French king, by way of revenge, ordered Bruſfels to be 
bombarded ; but this was far from indemnifying him for the 
effect of the deſtructive viſits which the Engliſh and Dutch 
ſquadrons paid to his coafts. The people of Holland, how- 
ever, did not conſider the damage they did to the French, as 
any indemnification for the vaſt taxes they paid to ſupport the 


war. They ſaw themſelves diſappointed in their expectations 


of the French power, being reduced in one, or at moſt two 
campaigns, and a tax upon burials impoſed by the magiſtrates 

of Amſterdam, put the populace there into a ferment. They 
_ threatened to fire the city, and they pillaged the houſe of 

Boreel, one of their moſt reſpectable magiſtrates. Spaaregge, 

an officer, got ſome ſoldiers together, and fired upon the 
inſurgents, but he was ſo roughly handled by them, that he 

was obliged to retreat. In the morning, public notice was 

given, that the tax was aboliſhed, and the moſt conſiderable 

Great tu. Of the citizens put themſelves under arms. The mob, inſtcad 
mult in of being quieted, plundered the houſe of the Engliſb conſul, 
Amfrer- and attacked the Jes, who, however unwarlike, armed 
dam. themſelves and fought in defence of their vaſt property, and 
being ſupported by the burghers, the mob was not only re- 

pulſed, but a few wholcſome examples of ſeverity reſtored 

the city to its uſual tranquillity. | | | 

Confer- The active du Bart, about this time, felt in with a fleet of 
ences o- Dutch merchantmen homeward bound, from Liſbon, defeated 
pened at their convoy, and took 3o of their ſhips ; but at the ap- 
Ryſevick, pearance of a ſuperior Dutch force, he unloaded their cargoes, 
burnt their hulks, and made his eſcape. Thoſe and many 

other diſcouragements, which the allies met with, in the 

courſe of the war, inclined them to peace, eſpecially as they 

ſaw the duke of Savoy deſerting the grand alliance. The king 

of Sueden offered his mediation, and Callieres, the Freue 
plenipotentiary, in a conference he had with Dy+eveldt, offer- 

ed all that the [mperial court had demanded, in conſequence of 

the treaties of Męſiphalia and Nimeguer:. It is well known, 

that king William himſelf began now to be doubtful, as to 

the event of the war, and that his miniſter, Bentinck (after- 


wards earl of Portland) was inſtructed privately to confer with 


the French marſhal Bouflers, in the neighbourhood of Bruſſels, 
upon that ſubject, while conferences were opened at Ryſwich. 
The preliminaries being adjuſted, between thoſe two great 
men, the peace was concluded, the ſubſtance of which the 
P. 203. reader will find in the hiſtory of Germany. During the con- 
ferences at Ryſwick, the French carried on a kind of priva- 
tecring war with the Dutch from Dunkirf, and filled that har- 
bour with their captures: In the bay of Biſcay, a French 
ſquadron fell upon three Dutch men of war, commanded by 


admiral Waſſenaar, who convoyed a fleet of merchantmen, 
| [aſſenaat', 


j aſenaar, after a gallant reſiſtance, was killed, and all the 
ſhips he had in charge were taken, as well as the men of 
war. The peace of i ee continued to meet with diffi- 
culties from the French and Spaniſh courts; but after the 
Dutch had concluded their treaty of commerce with France, 
they were obliged to comply. | 

Never was there a peace ſo neceſſary, and, at the ſame where 
time, ſo diſgraceful to all parties as that of Ryſwick was. peace is 
the They had deſiſted from fighting merely through reciprocal conclud. 
MW weakneſs, and they found they had carried on a long, bloody, ed. 
Wo and expenſive war to no purpoſe. After the peace was ſettled, The n: 

Malliam, who was ſeldom eaſy but when he was in Holland, Ihe Per- 


te 3 Nl 
— returned thither, partly to avoid the affronts he daily met 3 b 
of with from the houſe of commons, and partly to conclude the Ye 4 
ge, partition · treaty, of which the reader has already received an 20 {| 
he account. This impolitic treaty being concluded, the W '1 
he Dutch, for ſome time, made no great figure in the affairs of 1 
28 Europe, and applied themſelves to the cultivation of their 9 
le commerce. They were ſtill at war with the _ in 4 
ad America, The emperor was diſſatisfied. King William per- "1 
i, ceived, that he had made a wrong ſtep in concluding the par- 1 
ed tition- treaty, and the Dutch wanted a better barrier. Thoſe l 
id conſiderations produced a new treaty at the Hague, between 9 
e- his Imperial majeſty, England, and Holland. The death of Death of i 
d king Milliam happened juſt at the criſis of a new war, between king N 1 

the confederates and the French, who had proclaimed the pre- lia. 4 
of MF tended prince of Wales, king of Great Britain. His influence 1 
d ſtill remained in the aſſembly of the States General, though its | 
J- members were immeaſurably dejected at the news of his death. 1 
8, Queen Anne wrote them a letter, tending to confirm them in = 
* the meaſures purſued by her predeceſſor, and this revived 1 
e them ſo much that they entered into all the views of the grand _ 
y alliance. To this they were greatly invigorated by the earl of 1 
Marlborough, whom ſhe ſent to concert with them the opera- i 
5 tions of the ſucceeding campaign. The French miniſter, 1 4 
— Barre, affected to compliment the States General, as being ** 205. 1 
f now reſtored to their freedom by king William's death; but | 
„ they reſented his inſolence, and war was declared againſt A 
0 France on the ſame day at Vienna, London, and the Hague. q 
When Lewis heard of this ſtep taken by the Dutch, he ex- q 
h preſſed himſelf, with a mixture of acrimony and contempt, 9 


againſt their preſumption. Des 
It is certain, that, at this time, the Dutch maintained above The war 
t 100,000 men in their garriſons and in the field; but it 1s as revives. 
e certain, that during the courſe of the war, they endeavoured | 
4 all they could to leffen their burden, and that the English 
4 often complained of them on that account. In the beginning 
of January, 1703, they preſſed queen Anne to augment her 
forces, to which her parliament agreed, upon condition that 
the States General ſhould immediately prohibit all commerce 
between their ſubjects and thoſe of Fance and Spain. This 
9 ; W323 
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was a condition the more reaſonable, as at this time the 
French king made molt of his remittances through the hang; 
of Dutch merchants, who furniſhed him with powder, 


ſhot, and materials of every kind for making war. The Stats; | 


were terribly diſguſted at the preſcriptive tone made uſe of 

by the Engliſb on this occaſion; but they thought proper to 

comply, and the prohibition was accordingly iſſued. We 

| ſhall not repeat to the reader the particulars of the war which 

followed, becauſe they are to be found in other parts of this 

work, Their general, old Auverguergue, proved, while he 

lived, to be a ſecond worthy of the great duke of Marlborough, 

and co-operated with him and prince Eugene, in their moſt 

glorious atchievements. With regard to the conduct of the 

States General, what we have here to obſerve, is, that the duke 

ſeemed to ſucceed to the authority of king Villiam in their 

aſſemblies; and their generals, through the whole courſe of 

the war, appeared to act in a perfect conformity to his ſenti- 

Anthority ments. We are, however, not to ſtretch this opinion too far; 

of the for it is certain, that though the duke of Marlborough was too 

duke of wife a man, and too great a politician, to appear to have the 

Marlis- leaſt difference with the Dufch held deputics, yet they were 

rough with too fond of continuing the war in the Netherlands, on account 

the States. of their own frontier, though it might have been puſhed 

againſt France to much greater advantage in other parts, 

his was but too much to the liking of Marlborough himſelf, 

though his friends 2 out, that he had many private diſ- 

putes with the Dutch deputies on that head. e are likewiſe 

not to diſſemble, that the Dutch were far from fulfilling their 

engagements during the courſe of the war, and threw the vaſt 

P. 227, expence of it upon the Engliſb. The reader, in the hiſtory of 

and 230. Germany, will ſee in what manner the war was terminated, by 
the treaties of Utrecht and Raftadt. 

1742, At the time the war broke out, concerning the ſucceſſion to 
Aſcen- the emperor Charles VI. the Dutch counſels were moſtly go- 
dency of verned by the Louvgſtein faction; and cardinal Fleury 
the French found means to engage in his intereſt Yan Hooy, the Dutch 


in Holand, ambaſſador at the French court, a vain, weak, pedant, but 


who lulled his maſters into a ſecurity, which had almoſt 
proved fatal to Europe. His preſumption, in writing to the 
Britiſh miniſtry in favour of the rebels, procured him a ſevere 
reprimand from the States, but no other puniſhment. All the 
| ſpirited remonſtrances preſented by the Britiſb miniſtry to the 
Dutch, could not bring them to ſuch a ſenſe of their danger, 
as to prevail upon them to a& heartily againſt the common 
enemy, till they ſaw almoſt all Flanders, Brabant, and Hain 
ault, ſubdued by count Saxe. The Orange party, who were 
very numerous, and comprehended the bulk of the common 
people, clamoured for a Stadtholder ; but in the mean while, 
the allies were beat at Reucoux, Namur was taken, and the 
French were every where victorious. 1. e was made 
c 


by the States General to his Britannic majeſty, and they offered 
| | to 
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ts exert their utmoſt, juſt as the French. were preporing to. 
make a deſcent upon Zealand, which muſt have brought them 
to the gates of Am/terdam. King George, whoſe regal domi- 
nions had been burthened with the load of this war, likswiſe 
ſaved Zealand from the invaſion, by the orders he ſent to con- 
modore /7:tchel, and when the campaign opened, the Dutch 
troops took volt near Breda, under prince Malacct. He was 
a young man, brave and well intentioned, but hampered by 
the field deputies, ſo that he did nothing effectual, for prevent- 
ing Sluys, Sas Van Ghent, and many other places in Dutch 
Brabant, from falling into the hands of the French. Even 
Hulſt, though well provided for a defence; was ſhamefully 
given up by its Dutch governor, and the demands of the 
people for a Stadtholder, in the perion of the prince of Crange, 
became now intractable. The people of Zealand complained, P. 245 
that they had been betrayed by their government, and were i 
encouraged by the friends of that prince, who offered his ſer- 
vices to defend them, to nominate him on the 28th of April, 174% 
captain- general and admiral of Zealand. Other ſtates and | 
cities followed the example of the Zealanders, and on the 2d where the 
of May following, he was, in the aſſembly of the States Ge- people 
neral, inveſted with the power and dignity of Stadcholder, chaſe a 
captain- general, and admiral of the United Provinces. His Stadthol- 
advancement to this dignity was too late for him to be able der 
to ſtop the rapid progreſs of the French; but the vigorous 
meaſures he took, in a great meaſure facilitated the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. | 1 1748. 
Though the prince had ſeen very little ſervice in the held, p 24. 
yet he proved an active and able head of the republic. He had 135 
great application, and had he lived, it is thought he would a 
have reſtored the republic of the United Provinces to its former 
luſtre. He died in the year 1751, leaving a ſon and daughter, 1751. 
who were both minors; the adminiſtration of the Stadt- ia the per- 
holderſhip, which had been rendered hereditary in his family, ſon of the 
was committed to his widow, eldeſt daughter of king George II. prince of 
Her authority was not ſufficient for reſtoring the true ſyſtem Orange. 
of the Dutch, who, in the beginning of the late war, which His death; 
broke out between the Engliſb and the French, ungratefully 
refuſed to lend the former the troops ſtipulated by treaty. In 
!hort, during the whole courſe of the war, they ſtudied by all 
nieans to oblige the French, and even granted them a free paſ- 
ſage through Namur and Maęſi icht, for the proviſions, am- 
munition, and artillery, of their army on the Rhine, i fey 
ſuffered Offend and Neuport to be put into the hands of the 
French by the queen of Hungary, without paying great atten» 
tion to the repreſentation of colonel Verde, the Brit am- 
baſſador, on that head. They favoured the Hench in their 
attempts againſt the Engliſh upon the coaſt of Africa, and 
their 3 to the enemies of Great Britain was Without alk 
ounds. 
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Commer- Under pretence of being a neutral power, they carried on 
cial differ- the French trade through all ports of the world, but the 
ences with Britiſb government iſſued orders for their cruizers to make 


prize of all neutral — having French property on board. 

he order was punctually executed in Great Britain and the 
Engliſh Weſt Indies in 1758, and great number of Dutch ſhips 
were condemned as lawful prizes, Their merchants complain- 
ed of this: rigour, as being no better than piracy ; but the 
Britiſh miniſtry very properly repreſented, that while the 
Dutch were at liberty to ſupply their enemies with naval ſtores, 
and to indemnify them for all the loſſes they met with from 
Great Britain, it was impoſſible for his Britannic majeſty to 
carry on the war with any appearance of ſucceſs. Thoſe 
were conſiderations that had no weight with the Dutch 
merchants, 259 of whom ſent in a memorial to the States 
General, W of the rapaciouſneſs and cruelty of the 
Engliſb ſhips of war and privateers; each ſubſcriber offering 


his contingent towards entering upon offenſive meaſures. 


The people of England were, at this time, ſo thoroughly ex- 
aſperated againſt the Dutch, that they would willingly have 
entered into a war with their republic; and it is hard to ſay 
what the event might have been, had not the princeſs go- 
vernante interpoſed with wiſdom and moderation. She ex- 
horted them to arm againſt France, and the French faction 
among the States were intimidated by that of England, and 
the houſe of Orange. The Engliſh were fo far from making 
any ſatisfaction for the ſeizure of Dutch ſhips, that it was in- 
timated to the States General, that the behaviour of their 
merchants, if authorized by their government, had forfeited 
all the claims of friendſhip which the Dutch had upon Eng- 


land in virtue of former treaties. The Dutch urged the ſti- 


pulation of the treaty of 1668, That whatever ſhall be 
* found on board the ſhips of the ſubjects of the United 
« Provinces, though the lading, or part thereof, may belong 
© to the enemies of Great Britain, ſhall be free and unmo- 
<< lefſted; except thoſe be prohibited goods, which are to be 
*« ſerved in the manner proſcribed by the foregoing articles.” 
The Engliſh very juftly ridiculed this plea, which they faid 
contained an abſurdity, and therefore was void of itſelf, if 
urged in the ſenſe of the Dutch, They proved, that the ſti- 


pulation could regard only the common cauſe of trade, as 


carried on in time of peace, and they produced a ſecret ar- 
ticle of the treaty of 1675, ſtipulating, ** That neither of the 
contracting parties ſhould give, nor conſent that any of 
* their ſubjects, and inhabitants, ſhould give any aid, favour, 
or counſel, directly or indirectly, by land or ſea, or on the 
<* freſh waters; nor ſhould furniſh, or permit the ſubjects, or 
inhabitants of their reſpective territories, to furniſh any 
* ſhips, ſoldiers, ſeamen, victuals, monies, inſtruments of 
war, to the enemies of either party, of any rank or con- 
dition ſocver.“ This article had been ſo palpably contra- 
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yened, that it ſuperſeded the obſervance of all prior ſtipula- 


tions, eſpecially as the Dutch had poſitively refuſed to furniſn 


the troops demanded by England in compliance with former 
treaties, under the frivolous pretence of their not being oblig- 
ed to enter into a quarrel that took its riſe in America. The 
Engliſh alledged, that the French never would fail to begin all 
their quarrels with Great Britain in America, and that it was 
notorious, they had attacked his Britannic majeſty's German 
dominions, only for the part he was acting in defending the 


liberties of 2. 
The Engliſb fa 
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rther inſiſted, that giving the treaty of 1668 Diſputes 


all the force the Dutch deſired, it never could 1 their in Hel- 


carrying on a trade that was not practiſed in time o 
when they were admitted to no commerce with either the 
French or 2 ſettlements in America, and that it was in 
vain for the Angliſb ſhipping to diſtreſs and block up the 
French ports there, if they were relieved by the Dutch ſhip- 
ping, carrying on their commerce on pretence of their being 
neutral bottoms, In ſhort, the Britiſb ambaſſador declared, in 
plain terms, to the States General, that his maſter had given 
orders to his commanders and officers, to attack and make prize 
of French property wherever they could diſcover it. All the 
unprejudiced part of Europe was convinced, by the reaſoning 
of the Britiſh miniſtry, eſpecially when they ſaw the tender- 
neſs with which the courts of admiralty, in England, pro- 
ceeded in caſes of their captures. The Dutch ſtill complained, 
that they ought to have had ſome warning of their ſhips being 
to be ſeized, and a deputation from their merchants waited 
upon the princeſs of Orange, deſiring her to agree to an 
augmentation of their navy for the protection of their trade. 
The princeſs promiſed to employ her good offices at the court 
of Great Britain, and conferences without any effect were 
opened at the Hague. Upon their breaking up, the clamour of 
the Dutch, for reprizals, grew more fierce and untractable 
thaw ever. The princeſs declared for an augmentation of 
their army, for the defence of the provinces of Gueldres and 
Overyſſel, and to prevent the armies of either of the bellige- 
rent powers from taking refuge in the territories of the re- 
public. A freſh deputation of merchants waited upon her, 
and ſhe threw the blame upon the towns of Dori, Haerlem, 
Amſterdam, Torgau, Rotterdam, and the Brille, that their 


forces were not in a better condition both by fea and land. 


This artful conduct diſconcerted the merchants among them- 
ſelves, and divertcd their eagerneſs for a rupture with Ezg- 
land, The princeſs continued to preſs the augmentation both 
by ſea and land, in the aflembly of the States Generel, and the 
warlike preparations then making in England, farther relaxed 
the ardour of the party. | 

'The States -: Inowf communicated the ſentiments of the 
princeſs regent, in a letter to the provinces of Holland and 


Weft Fricfland, in which they inſiſted upon an nnn 
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The Szattsof the republic's forces both by ſea and land, in order to pre- 
Gin, vent the republic from becoming a prey to any of its neigh- 
reſolve bours. Upon cooler thoughts, it was found expedient that . 
on an intereſt {hould give way to neceſiity ; but the death of the 
aupmen- princeſs of Orange was an irreparable loſs to.the republic, as 
tation to well as her own family, Before her death, which happencd 
their on the 12th of January, 1759, ſhe ſent two of her attendants 
foi ces. for two papers that ſhe had ordered to be drawn up; one was 
a contract of marriage, which ſhe ſigned, between her daugh- 
ter and the prince of Nat IPelburg ; and the other, a letter 
to the States General, which ſhe ſigned likewiſe, defiring them 
to conſent to the marriage, and not to make any change in 
the regulations ſhe had made, with regard to the tutelage and 
education of the young prince her. ſon. By her will, ſhe 
appointed the king her father, and her mother-in-law, the 
princeſs-dowager of Orange, to be honorary tutors, and prince 
Lewis of Brunſwic, to be acting tutor to her children. The 
iſlue of her daughter, as the prince of Na/jau MWeilburg was 2 
Lutheran, was, by the contract of marriage, to be educated in 

the eſtabliſhed religion of Holland. | 
During the illneſs of the princeſs of Orange, the States of 
Hollaud had ſeveral times aſſembled, and the day before her 
death, came to a reſolition to fit out 25 ſhips of war. The 
day after her death, both the States General and the States of 
Holland, confirmed the regulations ſhe had made for her ſon's 
minority, and the oaths of captain-general of the union 
were adminiſtered to prince Lewes of Brumſevic, who aſſiſted 
in the aſſembly of Yelland, and likewiſe in that of the States 
General, who condoled with his Pritannic inajeſty in very pa- 
thetic terms; in ſhort, they carried all the arrangements, made 
by the late princels, into execution. The loſs of the princeſs 
of Orange, wes ſenſibly felt by all true Dutch patriots. The 
wlll. reſolutions they had com? to of augmenting their navy, was 


weakneſs Confidercd by the Eusliſb as an indirect inſult upon their 
of the Court, and every day ſurnithed out freſh examples of Dutcv 


Dutch by ſhips being confiicated, notwithſtanding all their angry re- 
monſtrances. When they came to fit out their navy, they 
found themſelves unabic to do it, through the miſerable 
condition in which their aricnals and dock-yards lay, and yet 
they continued to provoke the Eugliſh. The inhabitants of 
Afartinice. in a memorial preſented by the lieutenants of the 
ſeveral 6iffricts of that iſland, to the general of the French 
ilands, ceciared, that they nad been abandoned by every de- 
pendence but that upon the Dutch. In like manner, when the 
iBritfh troops made their deſcent upon Gueadaloupe, and had 
forced the inhabitants to retire to the mountains, the D#tch 
traders ſuppiicd them with all kinds of neceſſaries and provi- 
fiens, to hold out againft the Exgliſb, till two ſhips of war 
were ordered to intercept them. But the chief ſcene of the 
T3:ich enmity, at this time againſt the Engliſb, lay in 251 
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Eaft Indies, where matters took a very ſerious and alarming 
turn. | 
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The vaſt ſucceſſes of the Englifh in Bengal, had been at- Their at- 
tended with ſuitable advantages in point of commerce in that tempt a- 


rich country, where the Dutch formerly uſed to give law. 


They had a ſtrong fort at CHinſura on the river of Bengal, and 


they could not, without the deepeſt regret, behold the profi- 
table contracts, which the Engliþ had obtained in the ſalt- 
petre trade, which had formerly belonged almoſt entirely to 
themſelves. They had ſeen a monarch given by colonel Clive 
to Bengal, in the perſon of nabob 47hir Fafffer, They knew 
the treachery and ingratitude of the natives, and perhaps they 
more than ſuſpected that the new nabob was uneaſy under his 
late obligations to the Englih, and would be glad of being 
ſupported by the Dutch, Whatever may be in this, it ſeems 
certain, that the governor of Batavia adopted a plan for 
making his countrymen maſters of the ſalt-petre trade in 
Bengal. No ſooner did he underſtand that the Eng/li/b ſqua- 
dron had retired to the coaſt of Malabar, than this governor 
equipped ſeven ſhips, on board of which he put 500 European 
troops, and 600 alayeſe, under the command of one colonel 
Ruſſel. All this was done, on pretence cf reinforcing the 
Duich garriſons in Bengal. The armament touched at Nega- 
patam; but inſt22d of proceeding by the neareſt courſe to their 
ſettlements they proceeded up the bay, and about the begin- 
ning of Ofzsber they arrived in the river of Bengal. Colonel 
Clive was then at Calcutta, and as the intention of the Dutch 
admitted of no doubt, he obtained from the new nabob or 
ſubah, an order to the Duich director and council at Hughley, 
prohibiting the Dutch from advancing farther up the river. 
Only two of the Dutch ſhips were yet arrived in the river, 
and colonel Clive very plainly intimated to their commodore, 
that he was no ſtranger to their deſign, and that he would op- 
poſe force by force, if he ſhould offer to land any troops 


that were to proceed to Chinſura. The commodore being as 


yet in no condition to force a landing, declared, that he did 
not intend to ſend troops to Chinſura, but obtained leave to 
put ſome aſhore for refreſhment provided they did not ad- 
vance. 


gaintt 
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No ſooner did the reſt of the Dutch armament arrive in the in which 


river, than he ſeized all the Fugliſh ſhips he could maſter, diſem- they are 


barked his troops in the neighbourhood of Taunab.- Fort, from defeated 
whence they procceded towards Chin/:ra. When the Calcutta by the 


Indiaman, commanded by captain I, fell down the river, 
in her voyage to England, the Dutch commodore, without 
any ceremony, threatened to ſink him if he paſſed him. Upon 
which, Milſon returned to Calcutta, where two other ſndia 
ſhips lay at anchor, to conſult colonel Clive. The colonel 
immediately reſolved on an engagement, for which, tie 
three Engliſb ſkins prepared themlelves, and falling down the 


» * 7 
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river, they found the Dutch ready to receive them. Three of, 
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their ſhips were mounted with 36 guns each; three with 26 
guns, and one with 16. Captain Fore/ter, in the duke of 

orſet Indiaman, began the engagement by exchanging a 
broadſide with the enemy, but a dead calm prevented the two 


other Engliſh ſhips from coming up to his aſſiſtance ; ſo that 


for ſome time he bore the fire of all the Duich ſeven. A breeze 
ſpringing up, the Hardwicke, another Engliſh Eaſt Indiaman, 
and the Calcutta advanced, and a ſmart engagement enſued, 
till two of the Dutch ſhips bore away, and a third was driven 
aſhore, while their commodore, and three others, ſtruck to 
captain Hilſon. | 
his engagement, though it did not coſt the Engliſb à man, 
was of the utmoſt importance to their eſtabliſhment, if not 
their exiſtence, in Bengal. Had the Dutch obtained the victory, 
the nabob and his barbarous ſubjects, who are always deter- 
mined by events, would moſt undoubtedly have attached 
themſelves to the Dutch, to obtain a mitigation of the terms 
impoſed upon them by the Engliſb. Captain Wilſon found 
that the Engl artillery had done conſiderable execution in 
the enemy's ſhips, of which he immediately took poſſeſſion 
and ſent the crews priſoners to Calcutta. Before the engage- 
ment, the Dutch had landed no fewer than 1100 men, who 
were in full march to Chinſura, where colonel Clive ſent 
colonel] Ford with about 500 men, to take poſt at a place 
called the French Gardens to intercept them. When Ford 
entered the town of Chandanagore, he was obliged tb fight 
ent 


and defeat a detachment from Chinſura, which had been ſe 


The vin- 
dication 
offered by 
the Dutch. 


' their having touched at Negapatam. They denie 
| . had any right to ſtop and viſit their veſſels, and they 
; 


to receive their countrymen, whom, on the 25th of November, 
he found ready to give him battle, in a plain near Chin/ura, 
A ſharp engagement accordingly followed, in which the 
Dutch were entirely defeated, and all who eſcaped the ſword 
were ſent priſoners to colonel Clive. | 
Having repreſented this affair in the light moſt favourable 
for the Engliſb, it is but juſt that we ſhould attend to the de- 
fence made by the Duich; but we muſt inform our readers, 
that we have in our narrative omitted many immaterial cir- 
cumſtances. The Dutch acknowledged their having ſhipped 
troops at Batavia, in June 1759, and inſiſted upon their go- 
vernor of Batavia having a right, without giving any juſt um- 
brage to the Engliſb, to ſend troops to their garriſons and 
fettlements at Bengal, where they had ſuffered ſome inſults on 
account of their weakneſs in that province. They denied that 
their troops were deſtined againſt the Exgliſb, and 3 — 
that the 


juſtifted their officers having oppoſed them by force. They 


maintained the right they had to march their troops to Chin- 
fura, and that, therefore, colonel Ford was unjuſtiflable in 
attacking them and cutting them to pieces. To confirm this 
defence, they pretended, that they had been invited by the 
nabop to join him againſt the Engliſi, which they had fe 
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prove the Ganges, or as is called the river of Bengal, to be a 


neutral river, they ſaid that it runs through a country where 


no European can claim any right, but through the Great 
Mogul. That the Engliſb never had obtained So rizht from 
him of ſtopping; their ſhips; but that, on the contrary, the 
Dutch Eaſi India company has, from time immemorial, by 
virtue of grants from the mogul, the right of free naviga- 


tion and paſſage, and of carrying up and down men and goods 


to and from their frontiers in Bengal. They alledged, that 
they had always exerciſed that right, and they ſaid; that the 
nabob, being an officer ſubordinate to the Great Mogul, had 
no right to countermand what he had done. They ſaid, that 
one £uropean nation cannot be juſtified in falling upon an- 
other, in an hoſtile manner, by any alliance offenfive and 
defenſive with a native prince; becauſe this may terminate in 
the total ruin of all foreign ſettlements ; and, with reſpect to 
England and Holland, is totally inconſiſtent with treaties 
ſubſiſting between the two States, which expreſsly and par- 
ticularly ſtipulate, that neither company ſhall do violence 
or wrong to the other; nor aid, counſel, or ſuffer any ſuch 
violence, under any ſhow or pretext whatſoever. 


They pretended, that it was a tenderneſs for thoſe treaties, Their 
which prevented their accepting the nabob's offers, and con- com- 


refuſed to do, though greatly to their own detriment. To . 
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tended, that it was unjuſt for the Engliſb to make uſe of their plaints a- 


influence over Jaſper, for engroſſing the ſalt-petre trade, and gainſt the 


pleaded a grant from the Great Mogul, which they obtained Zyg1/+. 


at a large expence, for purchaſing that commodity. The 
Engliſh having alledged, that the Dutch company had admitted 
the nabob's right of granting that trade excluſively, by a peti- 
tion which they preſented to the late nabob, for engroſſing 
that trade to themſelves, and that he had actually granted ſuch 
a privilege to Choja Mazid; the Dutch replied, that their pe- 
tition was intended only to repreſent to the nabob, the pre- 
judice which his grant to Chyja Wazid would be to them, and 
to procure only the liberty, according to the ſtanding cuſtom 
of making the neceſſary purchaſes, immediately of the ſalt- 
petre boilers, without the intervention of others; nor was 

there one ſingle word in that petition from which it could be 

inferred, that the Dutch had a deſign to ingroſs the trade, and 

exclude the Engliſh. And as to the grant to Choja Maxid, it 

was given in violation of the mogul's grants; and therefore, 

as it was without authority, it cannot be made a precedent. 

The Dutch complained farther of the arbitrary proceedings of 

the Engliſh, who, when any Indian weaver undertook to 

fabricate a piece of callico, for any other nation but the Eng- 
liſh, cut the work out of the loom, and threatened them ſe- 

verely, if they ſhould dare to work for the Dutch. Several 

other ſubjects of complaint were added upon this occaſion, par- 

ticularly the ſeizing a crab, called the Charlotte, by admiral 

Paceck, in 1757, which, with its lading, was. condemned, 
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upon pretence, that the commander was a ſubje& of Franc- 
though the ſhip was hired by ſome of the company's ſervants 
at Surat, who loaded her with- cotton on their own private 
account, and was the property of one Benjaans, a merchant. 
the commander alſo, though a native of France, had been ad. 
mitted as a freeman by the director and council of the Dutch 
company at Szrat, and had taken the oaths of fidelity to the 
dates and company. | 

The Dutch had even the meanneſs to place to the account 
Gf the Engliſb, a ſmall ſhip called the Aune, which ſtruck 
upon one of che bars of the Ganges, and was loſt, with ſome 
of her crew. All thoſe gricyances, and ſome that we have 
not mentioned, were by the Dutch Eaſt India company di- 
geſted into the form of a memorial, and preſented to the 
aſtombly of the States General, with the moſt bitter complaints 
upon the inſolence of the Engliſb, and predicting the ruin 
of the Dutch trade, not only in Bengal, but in other parts of 
the world. | 

As the Eugliſb, at this time, were by no means inclined to 


refuration cantinue the war, and far leſs to begin a new one with the 
of all their Dutch, they would have given great attention to this reply, 


argu- 


ments. 


had it not been for the virulence with which it was loaded, and 


its being daſtitute of all kind of evidence. It appeared from 
unqueſtionable authority, that the armament fitted out at 
Batadia, was directly intended againſt the Engliſb in Bengal; 
that their troops were diſembarked at Coromandel only for a 
blind, becauſe all of them had been reimbarked, and the 
Dutch commanding officer, when a priſoner, confeſſed, that 
when he came to /V-gapatam, he found orders from Batavia, 
to go to Bengal. ihe Dutch, as appeared from the confeſ- 


fron of Mir Jaffer himſelf, had long put him in mind, that 


he was no better than a cypher, and that he muſt depend upon 
them for freeing him from his tutelage; and thoſe inſinua- 


tions had ſuch an effect upon him, that both he and his fon 


had actually connived at the Dutch invading Bengal, and had 
not colonel Civ, in the mean while, repelled Shah Zaddah, 
who pretended to dethone Jaſſier, they undoubtedly would have 
joined them; but, the #72/7þ, being then in every reſpect 
their maſters, they durſt not, When the Dutch found the 
nabob's backwardneſs, they upbraided him for his breach of 
promije, in having prevailed with them to equip their ar- 
mament, and repreſented to him, that all his inſignificancy 
was owing to the avarice and ambition of his and their 
enemies, the Eygliſb. The letters containing thoſe expreſ- 
bens, were printed, and it was proved, by the moſt indiſput- 
able authority, that the Dutch ſet out upon their expedi- 
tion, in which, from the ſtrength of their armament, they 
thought they could not miſs of ſucceſs, with a declared in- 

tention of not leaving one Enzlifhman alive in Bengal. 
It zppeared that the Dutch armament, in proceeding to 
Bengal, had ſtrengthened itſelf at Ceylon. While they were 
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yoon their voyage, they did al! they could to ingratiate them- from their 
ſelves with the nabob, and to form a kind of an alliance with own pro- 
the French, who were left in the country, under one MV. ceeding 


Curtin, to act againſt their common enemy the Eugliſb, and 
they actually joined the Dutch ſettlement at Chinſura. While 
this was doing, (ſaid the Eng in their own vindication 
againſt the Dutch charge) ſome of the council of Chinſura 
were employed in peitering the government of Calcutta with 
unintelligible remonſtrances, tending merely to embarraſs 
them, and divert their attention from the danger which 
threatened their lives, the Duich at Chinſura being then ac- 
tually buſied in gaining inte ligence of the ſtate of our works, 
debauching and tempting our ſoldiers to deſert, and forming 
lans of attack. This appears from fome papers found in 
a pocket book of the Dutch commanding officer on the field 
of battle; among which is a plan for a ſtorm; an offer of 
ſervice in the intended expedition, though avowed by the 
Dutch to be chiefly intended for Coromandel; a plan for the 
attack of Calcutta ; reſolutions of a council of war for attack- 
inz our ſhips, clearing the ſhore, and diſembarking the 
troops, afſigning to each ſhip its ſituation and employment. 
Thus does it appear, contrary to their expreſs affirmation, 
that the ſubſequent hoſtilities were not accidental or invo- 
Juntary, but the conſequence of previous reſolution. 


With regard to that part, which indeed was the heavieſt and incon- 
of the charge againſt the Engliſb, that they had no right to teſtable 
ſtop and ſearch the Dutch ſhips in the Ganges, which was a proofs. 


a neutral river. The Eng iſh replied, that during a declared 
war between Eralamd and France, the Engliſh have a right to 
ſtop and ſearch the veſſels of tne Dutch, or any other neutral 
ſhip, even on the high ſeas, and far more in a river upon 
which the French ſo lately had ſettlements, and where they 
were ſtill unſuhdued. With regard to the right which the 
Dutch pretended of their introducing troops in Bengal, the 
Engliſh treated this pretence with the greateſt contempt, as 
| the mogul could never be ſuppoſed to grant them rights which 
were incompatible with his own, as ſovereign of the country. 
We therefore, nid the Enzlifh, notwithſtanding the pretences 
of the Dutch, deny that any ſuch does, or ever did, exiſt ; 
and if they are inclined to diſpute it, we call upon them to 
produce copies of ſuch grant, which they ought to have done 
to ſupport their charge, if any ſuch they had. If the Dutch, 
therefore, had not a right to bring troops to Bengal inde- 
pendent of the will of the nabob, it follows, that he had a 
right to oppoſe it; and, indecd, that he had ſuch right is ex- 
preſsly allowed by the Datch themſelves, notwithilanding 
their pretended grant, for they not only /o/rcited his permiſſion to 
bring their armament thither, and excuted their coming thither 
when he had forbidden them, by pretending they were forced 
by ſtreſs of weather, with promiſes to depart as ſoon as they 
couid; but in a petition to him, dated Over 24, 1759, Oy 
| 9 | | ays 
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ſay, © As it is poſſible we may have ſome diſputes, we 
„ ſent for forces; in this a 2 his 1 bord 72 

| & country, we wait his pleaſure.” 

Their en- The Dutch mentioned no jury that had been done them 
deavour- by the nabob, whoſe allies the Engliſb were, and therefore 

ing to mo- their invading his dominions againſt his expreſs orders, was a 

nopolize good reaſon for the Engliſb to aſſiſt him. The Dutch, in this 

the Bengal caſe, pretended that the treaties between England and Holland 

trade. did not admit of the ſubjects of either nation indiſcriminately 
aſſiſting the nabob againſt the other. But this was the very re-. 
verſe of the doctrine they held when, as auxiliaries to the kin 
of Bantam, they deſtroyed an Enghfh factory there, merely by 
the authority of that prince's orders, for the juſtice of which 
they pretended they were not accountable. As to the charge 
brought, that the Engliſb had made uſe of their influence 
with the nabob to the prejudice of the Dutch and their trade; 
the fact was ſo far otherwiſe, that when the nabob's ſon, by 
his father's orders, was marching to root them out of (hin- 
fura, colonel Clive interpoſed fo ſtrenuouſly in their favour, 
that all their priſoners were releaſed, and they obtained a 
treaty, by which they were permitted to carry on their trade 
as formerly. The complaints of the Engliſb having ingroſſed 
the faltpetre trade, appeared to be entirely groundleſs, as the 
nabob had a right to farm it to whom he pleaſed, and the 


Dutch had never failed to take the like and much greater ad- 


Apr, over the Engliſb as often as any opportunity pre- 
ſented itſelf. It appeared farther, that the Dutch had ſolicit- 
ed for themſelves, not only the very farm in queſtion, but a 
monopoly of opium, which never had been farmed, and which 
they offered not to farm, but to purchaſe, that they might be- 


come the ſole proprietors of that commodity. The Engl | 


had been offered the farm of opium as well as that of ſalt- 
petre, but they rejected it, becauſe of the vaſt loſs it muſt have 

occaſioned to the Dutch. | 
The charge of the Ernglih having interrupted the Dutch 
callico trade, and having deſtroyed the work in their looms, 
appeared to be entirely groundleſs with regard to the Engliſh, 
and owing to ſome irregular practices of the moor merchants 
in the country. The Dutch brought a few more charges 
againſt the Engliſb Ea/t-India company's ſervants in Bengal, 
but they were either too frivolous in themſelves to be taken 
notice of, or they related to private perſons, for whoſe actions 

| the company could not be anſwerable. 

Vindica- We have been the more explicit in ſtating this controverſy 
tion of the becauſe it is of the utmoſt importance to the future good un- 
Eng liſb. derſtanding between the two nations in the Eaſi-Indies. The 
truth is, neither the law of nations, nor particular treaties 
between the two people, are ſufficient to found any regular 
ſyſtem, either of friendſhip or enmity, in a country were al- 
moſt all acceſs to the ſovereign power is cut off, and where 
ſuch an object often does not exiſt ; the poſſeſſion K it _ 
| Omelime 
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Gmetimes diſputed and ſometimes extinguiſhed, The prac- 
tice of the two nations therefore upon former ſimilar ecca- 
fons, is all that can be appealed to, and the all ingroſſing 
excluſive rights of the Dutch, whenever they could obtain a 
ſuperiority in Aſia, ſet no favourable example to the Engli/þ 
in the like caſe. After colonel Ford's victory, the Dutch fac 
tory at Chinſura were overwhelmed with conſternation on 
their receiving news they ſo little expected, and immediately 
they ſet on foot a negociation. The Engli/h demanded fatis- 
faction for the inſults that had been offered to the Britiſb 
flag, and the detention of their veſſels, with other hoſtilities 
committed in breach of treaties, and that the company at 
Chinſura ſhould repair all damages of whatever kind, whether 
they happened by their orders or not. The Chinſura com- 
pany pretended to be affected with the deepeſt concern at the 
paſt hoſtilities, which, they ſaid, had been committed on the 
part * the Dutch inadvertently, and without their knowledge 
or order. 

After this, the Dutch gave in a paper of demands, which Demands 
chiefly related to the nabob. That prince was till at the head of the 
of an army in the field, and had expreſied the moſt violent re- Dutch. 
{ntment againſt the Dutch at Chinſura, whom he threatened 
to exterminate without any aſſiſtance from the Eng/z/h. This 
gave the Chinſura company terrible uneaſineſs, and their firſt 
demand was, that the Engliſb ſhould prevail upon the nabob 
either to return or to remain quiet in his camp, and that he 
ſhould confirm whatever agreement ſhould be made between 
the two companies. Their ſecond demand was conceived in 
the following terms: "That what has paſſed, during the 
„ troubles which have now ceaſed, ſhall be mutually forgot, 
& and an afſurance given of a perfect friendſhip, fidelity, and 


„ correſpondence, being kept up between the two nations by 


© their reſpective chiefs, without permitting any hoſtility on 
one fide or the other, on any pretence whatſoever ; that 
each ſhall do his utmoſt to preſerve this good intelligence; 
and to contribute, as far as poſſible, to the gqod of both, 
* without aſſiſting, directly or indirectly, thoſe whowould pre- 
76 judice either.” The next article demanded a rgleafe of their 
captives, who they faid, were not to be conſidered as priſoners 
of war ; the fourth article required that they ſhould þe left in 
free poſſeſſion of their ſettlements, commerce, rights and 
privileges, and the ſame demand ran through the fifth article. 

It muſt be acknowledged, that the Engi/h, through the The na- 
whole of this affair, acted with a — that bordered pob is di- 
upon craft, They had deſired the nabob to conſider the at- rected by 
tack made by the Dutch as an attempt made upon them alone, the En- 
and the nabob had accordingly remained Inactive during colo- glißb. 
nel Forg's battle; but they ſeem now to have conſidered them- 
ſelves as the allies of the nabob, and him as the ſovereign of 
the . fl and the diſpoſer of peace and war. In anſwer 
to the firſt demand; of the Chinſura company, they ſaid 

| „% They 
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* They ſhould uſe their utmoſt endeavours to prevail upon that 
the nabob to withdraw his arms as {con as the Dutch 20- bor 


F7 vernment fhould fulfil his orders, but that he had no con- oblig 
** cern in the particular differences between the Dutch and the con. 
** Engliſh.” They approved of the ſecond article fo far as it e. 
was conſiſtent with the alliance between them and the nabob Le 
and while peace ſubſiſted between England and Holland in Eu. bis. 
rope. in anſwer to the third article, they ſaid, They con- Ml na 


& fidered the Diuich officers and troops not as being prifoner, WM Th: 
„to them but to the nabob, and that they were ready, a; for 
* ſoon as they had finiſhed their treaty, to deliver up all of WM the; 
them but thoſe who were willing to enter into the Hug | 
$6 ſervice.” They denied that they ever had interrupted the 
Dutch in their juſt rights and privileges, and they ſaid, * Thar 
they were ready to deliver up all the Dusch ſhipping they 
had as ſoon as their demands were complied with, or that 
they received aſſurance thercof from the director and coun- 
s cil of Hugbiey.“ As the differences now between the two 
companies could not be finally compromiſed without a pre- 
vious treaty between the Dutch and the nabob, a negocia- 
tion was ſet on foot jor that purpoſe on the 5th of December, 

759. 

Treaty The demands of the Dich upon the nabob in general, 
concluded turned upon the Duich commerce being reſtored to the ſame 
between footing as in former times, which was granted with an ex- 
them and ception to the article of ſaltpetre, and then a treaty was con- 
the nabob, cluded between them and the nabob. By this treaty, which 
was ſufficiently mortifying to the Dutch, they were obliged to 
ſend off all the Europeans ani others who had been employed 
in the late invaſion, and they engaged io bring no more armed 
forces into the country of Bengal, nor ever make war in the 
country, nor to erect any fortifications, nor make any mili— 
tary preparations; or to entertain more than 125 European 
ſoläiers in all their ſactories within the three provinces, Laſtly, 
they promiſed, if they met with any obſtructions, diſputes, 
or Oppreſſions, to apply to the nabob of the province. | hoſe 
terms being ſettled, all differences ſeemed to be compromiled 
between the Dutch and the Engliſb. About 200 Dutch pii- 
ſoners entered into the ſcrvice of Great Britain, and the reſt 
embarked for Batavia in ſhips which were reſtored them upon 
the concluſion of the treaties, 

The internal troubles of Bengal {till continued, and the 
Pntmen Duich were too much galled by the late treaties they had con- 
agcainſt Cluded not to endeavour to profit by them. A pretended fon 
them 631 Of the late nabob was then in arms againſt the nabob of Ber- 
continues. Cal, and ſeme of the Ditch, had, it ſeems, ſent him a letter, 

promiſing him aſſiſtance. This letter was intercepted, or pre- 

i tended to be intercepted, by the Engliſb, who put it into the 
hands of the nabob; and on the 11th of February one of his 

generals appeared with an army beſore the walls of the But 

tort Augu/ius, Aſter inveſting the town, and cutting off alt 

! 9 115 


whole re- 


\ 
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% communications with the neighbourhood, he demanded 
tat all the out-works ſhould be razed, and that the Dutch 


* | | 
o0- WM {601d pay 50,700 florins by way of penalty, which they were | 
on. WM obliged to comply with. In the following April the nabob 


the WM Ccenplained that the Dutch factory at Caſſembuzar entertained 

is FRI: number of troops than they were allowed by the 

ob, ate treaty, and that they intended to æmploy them in aſſiſting 

Eu- bis enemiés, and therefore, in the truę mercenary ſtile, he de- | 
manded from them a contribution cf half à million ſterling. | 
The Dutch ſtrenuouſly denied the charge, but this was ſo far 

fom ſatisfying the nabob, that their chief being ill, he put 

| of WE their ſecond in command under arreſt, and, inveſting their fac- | 
105 toy he planted 1 pieces of cannon before it. The Dutch | 


lers 


the endeavoured all they could to deprecate the nabob's wrath, | 
nat by paying or remitting him 200, ooo. and diſcharging the | 
cy Wl troops they had taken into pay. Tie nabob, however, ſtill | 
at continued the blockade of the fort, and intimated that he | 
n- WT could not raiſe it without the conſent of the Eugliſß. The | 
Vo latter, on their part, alledged, that they had undoubted proots | 
e- of the Duich being in u intereſt of their enemizs, and the | 
a nabob's general, Coſſim Caun, continued the blockade till com- | 
ry miſioners could be tent to Calcutta, to terminate all differen- | 


ces with the Engliſb. 

From this management it appears ſufficiently plain, what- The a- 
ever the Zrol;fþh may gretend, that the nabob was entirely un- /;þ at Cal. 
der their direction, aud that the real difference }ay between curta in- 
them and the Ditch The Engith preſident at Calcutta wrote terpoſe. 

a letter co Mr. il n, the Dutch chief at Caſſembuxar, ad- 

viſing hiin in a friendly manner to ſatisfy ail the nabob's de- 
mands, and to ſubmit to whatever he ſhould require, as 1 
they were not in a condition to reſiſt; adding, that it was 1 
unneceſſary to mention the diiagrecable part which the En- 1 
#ſ would be neceilitated to take in the differences of the q 
Ditch with the moors, and how ordently they wiſhed to act 


agree to a very extraordinary treaty, winch, among other ſti- } 


The Dutch complained bitterly of thoſe ſtipulations, and Com- 


TH} =P = 2 3 1 
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under pretence of ſatisfying the nabob. The immenſe ſums 
which the latter was engaged to pay to the Exgliſb, obliged 
him to have recourſe to the moſt crue] and oppreſſive methods 
for raiſing them; and when his own ſubjects were exhauſted 
he fell upon the Dutch, who were unable to reſiſt him. The 
Engliſh, it muſt be acknowledged, had received but too much 
provocation from the Dutch to juſtify this ſevere method of 
proceeding ; they thought, perhaps with ſome juſtice, that 
they had nothing to truſt to but the weakneſs of a people 
who had been ſo long the tyrants of the Aſiatic commerce. 
m__y had, in the beginning of the war, preſumed to ſtop 
Engliſb ſhips on the high ſeas, on pretence of their carrying 
on a contraband trade; upon which an Eugliſb commander 
told them, that if they continued in that practice, he would 
pay a viſit with his ſquadron to Batavia itſelf. 

When authentic accounts of all thoſe tranſactions arrived 
in Europe, both ſides prepared memorials for the juſtification 
of their conduct; but, as the Eugliſb were far better informet, 
than the Dutch were, of facts, their reaſoning was far more 
clear and preciſe, and thoſe of the Dutch ſerved only to ren- 
der. them deſpicable in the eyes of the reſt of Europe. There 
was, however, a neceſſity for mollifying the court of England 
which was exaſperated with them on other accounts. "Though 
the government of France, at this time, had in a manner de. 
clared itſelf bankrupt, and were carrying on a war ruinous to 
themſelves in Germany, yet they found reſources of money in 
the pockets of the Dutch merchants. They continued the 
equipment of their 25 ſhips of war, and" their private mer- 
chants carried on a contraband trade af the moſt dangerous 


kind in favour of France, by tranſporting, in the names of 
private perſons, great quantities of artillery and military ſtores 


from the Baltic to Holland, from whence they were carried 
through the towns and fortreſſes of the republic to Duniirk 
and other parts of France. Major general Yorke preſented to 
the States General a memorial, complaining of the bchaviour 
of the Dutch in Bengal, in which he ſaid, ** He was ordered 
to demand, in the name of the king his maſter, ſignal ſa - 
< tisfaction; and that all who ſhall be found to have had any 


< ſhare in this offence, which manifeſtly tended to the de- 


and tranſ- ** ſtruction of the PBritifh ſettlements in that country, ſhould 
actions in be exemplarily puniſhed ; and that their high mightineſle 


Europe. 


* ſhould moreover give orders that the ſtipulations agreed on, 
© the day after the action, between the directors of the re- 
& ſpective companies, in conſideration of which the Dutch 
de had their ſhips reſtored, after they had acknowledged 
„their fault, and that they were the aggreſſors, ſhould be 
cc ſtrictly complied with.” The ſubſtance of the States Ce- 
neral's anſwer was as follows: That nothing had as yet 
« come to the knowledge of their high mightineſſes of what 
ce their ſubjects were charged with; that they requeſted his 
« Britannic majeſty to ſuſpend his judgment till he 2 
. | exac 
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« exactly informed of the grounds of thoſe diſputes ; and that 
« his majeſty ſhould have reaſon to be ſatished with the ex- 
« emplary puniſhment of all who ſhould be found to be con- 
« cerned in that affair.” 
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The memorial preſented by the ſame miniſter on the ſub- Remon- 


ect of the artillery, was attended with far greater difficulties, ſtrances of 


e demanded that the king his maſter ſhould be made eaſy on the Engizfo 


that head by the States General, by their immediately putting 
a ſtop to the practices complained of; and put them in mind 
that his majeſty's moderation had of late procured an act of 
parliament in favour of the Dutch captures, in conſequence of 
their repreſentations, and that the commerce of Holland had 
deen conſiderably benefitted by the freedom of naviga- 
tion which the Dutch enjoyed through his Britannic ma- 
jeſty's friendſhip. He affirmed that their high mightineſles 
had ſuffered French artillery, which was to be employed in an 
invaſion of Great Britain to paſs through their territories. He 
complained that the court of Vienna, under colour of the bar- 
ner treaty, which itſelf had in a manner annihilated, had lent 
its name to obtain paſſes for warlike ſtores and proviſions for 
the French troops. | 
The States 2 


eneral ſeemed to be ſtartled with this memo- and 1 


nal, and as a great quantity of ſtores belonging to the French 5 
vas then lying at Amſterdam, they heſitated about giving them eee 


permiſſion to be removed; upon which the French court in- gors. 


ſtructed their ambaſſador, count D*A#ry, to preſent a counter 
memorial to that of general Yorke, In this memorial he ob- 
liquely upbraids the republic for its tameneſs towards the 
Enghſh and the Hanoverians, who, he ſaid, had often ſaved 
their perſons, effects, and artillery, under the neutrality al- 
lowed to the territories of the republic ; and that at that very 
time they had magazines and were purchaſing powder in its 
dominions without France taking any umbrage. He added, 
that if his maſter ſhould hear that the cannon and balls be- 
longing to him were detained there, he would look upon it 
as a violation of the neutrality. He, therefore, peremptorily 
demanded, that the artillery in queſtion ſhould be inſtantly 
carried by the canals of A/erdam and the inland navigation 
to Flanders, The deciſive tone which this memorial carried 
with it, had ſuch an effect on the States General, that the ne- 
ceſſary paſſports were immediately expedited, and the artillery 
was ſent to Flanders. | | 


When we conſider the complection of the people of Eng- TheDurch 
land at this time, and the immenſe burdens they bore in a waT favoured 
in which the Dutch favoured their enemies, with all the other by George 


provocations they received, it is not unreaſonable to conclude, II. 


that they met with a powerful advocate in that predilection 
which George II. ſtill retained for the ancient ſyſtem of Eu- 
775 in which the Dutch made ſo great a figure againſt the 

rench, He had received part of his own education at the 


ague, and had contracted intimate connections with m— 
| O 


} 
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of the leading families in the republic ; nor did he doubt, that 
by a little management the Augliſb intereſt would yet regain 
an aſcendency in the aſſembly of the States General. This | 
being intimated by fome of their icaders, it was reſolved to 
ſend over to England a formal deputation for reconciling all 
differences between the two nations, and Mr. Boreel, with 
two other members of the States being nominated for that 
Durpoſe, arrived in England in February. They addreſſed the 
ing in the moſt ſoftening manner; they repreſented the im. 
poſhbility of their mariners and merchants complying with 
the terms inſiſted upon by the Britiſb courts of admiralty for 
the confiſcation of their ſhips ; but threw themſelves entirely 
upon his majeſty's equity. Their repreſentations were far | 
from being without weight, and we perceive, that about this | 
time, ſeveral favourable ſentences were obtained from the | 
court of delegates, to which the cauſes of ſome Dutch ſhips | 
had been appealed from the courts of admiraliy. In this fitu- | 
tion ſtood matters at the death of George II. In the month | 
of January, 1761, captain Eiphinſton, commander of a Britiſh | 
ſhip of wer, deſtroyed a Freuch ſhip fo near the coaſt of Hi. | 
land, that the States General, at the inſtigation of the French, | 
demanded ſatisfaction for violating the neutrality of their re- 
public. The peace which followed removed all mifunder- 
| ___ ftanding of that kind. | 
TheDutch During the dependency of the negociations for peace, an | 
ruined in account came of a molt dreadful cataitrophe which happened 
j the iſland to one of their ſettlements upon the iſle of Ceylon. The fac- | 
| 
| 
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of Ceylon. - tory there had been in uſe to pay to the king of Candia, as 
he is called, certain duties which they diſcontinued, and 
q thereby gave the natives ſome ſuſpicion that they intended to 
| diſpoſſeſs the king and make themſelves maſters of his coun- 
try. This notion operated ſo powerfully upon the minds f 
of the inhabitants, that they aſſembled in vaſt numbers 
1 under that prince, and took the principal ſettlement cal- 
led Columbo, maſſacred all the Dutch who {ell into their 
hands, without regard to iex, age or condition, and cut down | 
all the cinnamon and fpice trees belonging to them upon 
the iſland. Having thus finiſhed the European hiſtory of 
ö this great republic, ve ſhall now take a view of its ati 
: hiſtory, without which we apprehend this diviſion cf out 
[ _ work would be impertect. | 


| | Ti 
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the Texel in 1596, under the command of James Van Neck: 


ſiderable merchants in the Low Countries formed themſelves 
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The Aſiatic Hiſtory of the Dutch. 
BOOK V. 


HE emulation between the Pertugueſe and the Dutch in 15095, 
| commercial matters, gave the latter the firſt hint of an Wins hd 
Faſl-Indian trade. About the year 1595, a Zealander, One tween the 
Balthazar Moucheran, who was at the head of a company Dusch and 
that had been formed to trade to China and the Za/t- Indies, the Portu- 
petitioned prince Maurice for leave to diſcover a paſſage toChina guære in 
y the north-eaſt, which being granted, one William Barents, 2 
an able navigator, ſailed with four ſhips on the 5th of June 
to the latitude of 78 degrees north, but his company refuſing 
10 r farther, he returned in September following. He 
and James Heemſeerk, next year, made a freſh attempt, but 
without ſucceſs, upon a reward of 25,000 florins offered by 
the States for the diſcovery. Moſt of their ſhips were wrecked; 
and their crews periſhed, and Barentz among the reſt. In the 
mean time, one Houtman, a Dutchman, priſoner at Liſbon, in- 
formed himſelf of the Portugueſe courſe to the Eaſi-Indies, and 
diſcovered it to his countrymen, who thereupon inſtituted a 
company for remote countries. Houtman had the direction of 
the expedition, which proceeded by the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the adventurers were inſtructed to purſue the ſpice trade 
in ſuch iſlands and countries where the Portugueſe were nor 
ſettled. In 28 months they returned, and gave to promiſing 
an account of their voyage, that a fleet of 8 ſhips ſailed from 
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No ſooner did this new expedition ſail, than the moſt con- 


into companies for proſecuting the Eafl-India trade, which 

was carried on with ſuch ardour, that, in the year 1601, their 16-1. 
republic was ſo much enriched by their Eaſi-Indiun commerce, 

that they fitted out conſiderable fleets, which beat thoſe of the 
Spaniards and Portugueſe. 


The latter, upon this, employed emiſſaries among the Eaſi- Vaſt trade 
ndian princes, repreſenting the Dutch as rebels and pirates; of the 
but Heemſkerh, their moſt active commander, behaved with Dutch 
ſo much courage and addreſs, that the Portugueſe endeavours there, 
were ineffectual, and their trade every where ruined in thoſe 
countries, We have in the preceding part of this hiſtory 
often mentioned the amazing wealth which this commerce 
rought to the States General; but the intereſts of ſeveral 
companies claſhing, the whole was formed into one in 1602; 1602, 
the Capital of which conſiſted of 6,500,000 florins, divid- 
ed into as many chambers as there had been companies, 
and with an excluſive right to trade to the Za/i-1ndies, by the 
Cape of Good Hope or the Straits of Magellan. The new 
company ſoon fitted out 14. large ſhips, by which they pre- 
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ſerved their footing in the EH Indies againſt all the efforts 
made by the Spaniards and Portugueſe to diſpoſſeſs them. About 
the year 1605, the affairs of the company were in fo proſpe- 
rous a fituation, that they ſent out ſoldiers to garriſon their 
ſettlements, and every ſeaſon brought home their fleets with 
immenſe riches ; ſo that before the middle of the year, 1607, 
they were in poſſeſſion of the fort of Tycore, and almoſt a 
monopoly of the ſpice trade. The truce that followed with 
the court of Spain and the archduke, did not relax their 
ardour, and they ſent, under the command of admiral Verhboe- 
dien, a fleet of 13 large ſhips to protect their ¶Miatic commerce, 
till the court of Madrid became fo jealous of the greatneſs of 
the Dutch, that its miniſters threatened to break off the ne- 
gotiations then on foot. This had no other effect than to 
give freſh ſpirits to the republic, and, in the mean while, they 
diſpoſſeſſed the Spaniards of all the Molucca iſlands, excepting 
that of Ternate. In 1609, they employed Haudſon, an Engliſb- 
man, in another attempt to find out the North-#aft paſlage, but 
without effec, and, at laſt, they gave over all thoughts of 
proſecuting it farther. It is ſaid, at this time, that they had 
fifty ſhips, the ſmalleſt of which was doo tons burthen, em- 
ployed in the Eaſt Indies; but one of their moſt. powerful 
ſquadrons, under admiral MWittert, was beat by Don Juan de 
Sylva, the Spaniſh governor of the Philippines. Wittert was 
killed, and the Dutch loſt 200,000 crowns. This happened 
during the truce, which neither party obſerved on the other 
fide the line. Den Juan after this, drove the Dutch, in 


their turn, out of the Molucca illands. But the haughti- 


neſs and infolence of the Spantards ruined their affairs 
at the eaſtern courts, where the Dutch generally prevailed. 
The latter were likewiſe greatly favoured by the animo- 
— which ſubſiſted between the Spaniards and Porty- 
eſe. | 
£ In Auguſt 1614, the command of ſix ſhips was given to 
George Spilbergen, for the diſcovery of a paſlage through the 
Magellan to the Eaft Indies. It was thought that the chief 
intention of this fleet was to make diſcoveries in the South 
Seas, where it actually defeated that of the Spaniards; after 
which they re-eſtabliſhed their ſettlements in the Moluccas. 
Next year, a ſeparate company diſcovered the Straits of 
Le Maire, which were different from that of Magellan, and 
were fo called from IJſaac le Maire, a rich merchant who 


planned the expedition. The Eat India company conſidered 


Luxury of 


the Ditch. 


this attempt as an invaſion upon their charter, and 4e Maire, 
with his aſſociate Schouten, were ſent home priſoners in Spil- 
bergen's fleet. Le Maire dyed ih the paſſage; and thus 
this great attempt was fruſtrated. The public ſpirit of the 
Dutch, about this time, began to degenerate. Luxury had 
crept into their Afiatic ſettlements, and their merchants failed 
in the performance of their contracts. This awakened the 
attention of their chiefs in Europe; and the States Generel 

complied 
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complied with every propoſal that could retrieve their eredit, 
which was in a great meaſure effected. The pride of their 
Aſatics embroiled them, however, with the Engliſb Eaſt India 
company; but their money found acceſs even to the court of 
London, and no ſignal reparation was made for the complaints 
of the Engliſb. : | i 

Thoſe differences, at laſt, roſe ſo high, that the king of War in - i 
Facatra, a ſmall principality on the coaſt of Java, on whoſe Jacatra. [ 
dominions, the Dutch had built two forts, where the ſplendid 
city of Batavia now ſtands, declared for the Eugliſb, who 
beat the Dutch in a fea engagement. The Engliſh being thus 
victorious, became maſters of the port of Facatra, while the 
Dutch retired to Amboyna. In the mean while, the king of 
Facatra beſieged one of their forts, called Maurice, and found 
means to decoy into his power the Dutch commandant, upon 
which the fortreſs was given up to the Engliſb, who were 
commanded by Sir Thomas Dale, and the effects found in it 
to the king of Jacatra. While this happened, Vander 
Broecke, the Dutch commandant, prevailed with the governor 
of Bantam to dethrone the king of Facatra, who was re- 
duced to the condition of a fiſherman; and the Bantameſe 
poſſeſſed themſelves of his capital, but Vander Broecke was 
obliged to own himſelf their priſoner, and changed the name 
of his fortreſs into Batavia. Next year, commodore Koen | 
deſtroyed the town of Facatra, from which the Exgliſb were 1 
withdrawn, and laid the foundations of the city of Batavia, | 
which was declared to be the capital of the Dutch Afatic i 
ſettlements. The appearance of a police, carried on with 
regularity and magnificence, had vaſt effect upon the Chineſe, 1 
Fapaneſe, and other Eaſt Indians, in favour of the Dutch; _ | 
and, in 1622, the company obtained 2 renewal of their char- 1622. 4 
ter from the States General, for the farther term of 21 years. | 
Though great fault was found with the excluſive privileges of 
thoſe charters, yet the incredible ſums which the trade brought 1 
to the republic, during their wars with Spain and the arch- fl 
duke, filenced all oppoſition. 

We have already mentioned the infamous maſſacre at Am- 
boyna, which happened about this time, and the meaſures 
taken by the Dutch, at once, to extend and protect their com- 
merce. Koen ſtill continued to reiide at Batavia, and pro- 
digious diſcoveries were made in the Southern continent, till 1 
the emperor of Java became jealous of the Dutch power, and i 
inveſted Batavia with 200,000 men. It was bravely defended 
by Koen, who baffled all the attempts of the barbarians, who k 
after raiſing the ſiege with vaſt loſs, renewed it, but with no | J 
better ſucceſs than before, till their dead bodies became infec- | 
tious to the air; but, in the mean time, the brave Koen died, 
and was ſucceeded by James Specks, who reſtored the order and 
tranquillity of their ſettlement. As we have little of the 
Dutch Aſiatic hiſtory, but from themſelves, we undoubtedly 
are in the dark with regard to many particulars of their com- 
| 3 g 2 | n. erce 
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1631, merce there. It is certain, that in 1631, their fleets returned 
to Holland, with incredible riches, and had found means to 


ingroſs to themſelves almoſt all the trade of Japan. One 


Nuyts had been named ambaſſador to that empire, which he 

entered with the aſſumed title of ambaſſador from the king of 

Holland. His impoſture being diſcovered, he was ſent back 

by the emperor of Japan to Batavia with diſgrace; but he 

had intereſt to be promoted to a government in the iſland of 

Formoſa, where he ordered two large Japaneſe ſhips to be 

ſeized and detained. The Japaneſe remonſtrated againſt this 
detention, but in vain ; and being 500 in number, they ſud- 

denly attacked the governor's palace, and became maſters of 

his perſon, with almoſt unparalleled reſolution and addreſs. 

where the After this, they forced him and his council to agree to their 
Duich ate own terms, and carried off five of the principal inhabitants 
defeated, of the iſland as hoſtages, with the ſails and rudders of the 
Dutch ſhips, to prevent a purſuit. They likewiſe obliged 

Nuyts and his council to acknowledge their own villainous 
proceeding, and to juſtify the Japaneſe by writing, in the 
ſtrongeſt manner. | 

The Fa- When the Japaneſe arrived in their own country, the Dutch 
factory there was immediately blockaded, and put under a 
kind of an interdict, all communication with it being cut off; 
but no farther violence was offered to their perſons. The 
Dutch, in vain, petitioned to know what crime they had 
committed, to deſerve this treatment. 2 refuſed 
to give them any ſatisfaction; but their ſufferings, and the 
cauſe of them, coming to the knowledge of the governor- 
general of Batavia, he ordered Nuyts to be arreſted, and in 
1624. the year 1634, he was ſent priſoner to the emperor of Japan, 
: to be treated as his majeſty pleaſed. This had a wonderful 
effect, and the identity of Nuyts's perſon being proved, the 
emperor demanded of the 12 whether they were willing 

that the priſoner ſhould be broiled on the coals, or crucified, 


paneje are 
appeaſed. 


if ſuch was his ſentence. The reply of the factory was ſo pru- 


dent and ſo ſubmiſkve to his Imperial majeſty, that all the in- 
terdictions were taken off from the factory, and Nuyts's puniſh- 

ment converted into confinement at large. When their ſhips 

arrived at Batavia, from Japan, their cargoes proved to be of 

immen'e value, and, on that account, they ſent him by the 

next ſeaſon a moſt magnificent chandelier, which threw a 

luſtre upon the funeral ceremonies then performing for the 

late emperor, and whoſe ſon was ſo well pleaſed with it, that 

he ſet Nuyts at liberty, and made a confiderable preſent 

to the government of Batavia. From that time, the Dutch 

always took care to retain one of his Japaneſe majeſty's mini- 

ters as their protector at that court. 

1544. When the Zaſt India company's charter was near expiring, 
Ihe ich their directors applied to have it renewed, which was accord- 
E /# [niza ingly done, in 1644, for the payment of 1,500,000 florins. 
charter I 1 luxury and magnificence that had now crept into the 
re. ewed. D Dutch 
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ed Dutch Aſiatic ſettlements, eſpecially in Batavia, had diminiſh- 
to ed the dividends of the company, though they continued ftill 
ns to be very great; and we have already ſeen in what manner 
he their trade was hurt by their quarrel with the republic of 
of England. Amongſt the moſt important tranſactions of the 
ck Dutch at this time, was their acquiſition of the iſland of 
he Ceylon. | 

of Rajah Singa, the eg of Candia in that iſland, having been 
be provoked by the infolence of a Portugueſe governor, in 


1633, made an alliance with the government of Batavia, who 1638, 


1 
d. undertook to furniſh him with troops for driving the Portu- War and 
of gueſe out of the iſland. This produced a war between the 
5, Dutch and Portugueſe there, which was carried on with ſuch 
ir inveteracy, that no quarter was given or taken on either fide. 
ts Upon peace being concluded between the Dutch and the Por- 
* tugueſe in Europe, an attempt was made to reconcile them in 
ed Ceylon likewiſe. This attempt proved fruitleſs; and the in- 
us juſtice of the Portugueſe towards the king of Candia, gave ſuch 
e advantage to the Dutch general, Francis Caron, that he took 
Negombo, and cut in pieces a large body of Portugueſe upon 
þ the iſland. The ſurviving Portugueſe, upon this, retired to 
a Columbo, and ſoon after, an order came from the king of Por- 
; tugal, for giving up to the Dutch all the diſputed diſtricts. 
e Peace being thus reſettled between the Dutch and 2 peace, be- 
d in Ceylon, the Dutch governor of Ponte de Gallo, incautiouſſy tween the 
d provoked Singa to ſurprize his garriſon, which, however, he py and 
e ſoon after ſet at liberty. It was not long before hoſtilities re- p,-;,. 
— commenced between the Dutch and the Portugueſe, to the ad- e; 
n vantage of the latter, where general Figueira defeated tne 
„ king of Candia. 
I The Dutch at Batavia, ſent Gerard Hul/?, with a fleet and 
e an army, to ſupport the king, and in October 1655, he de- 1655. 
g feated Figueira, and laid ſiege to Columbo, which he took. but the 
L The king of Candia demanded poſſeſſion of the place, and ar con- 
8 the Dutch refuſed to deliver it up, upon which a war between tinues in 
1 them commenced, and it ended in the entire reduction of the Eaft 
s Ceylon by the Dutch, in June 1658; The Dutch pretending fe. 
8 that they had ſucceeded to all that the Portugueſe ever had 1658. 
f poſſeſſed in Ceylon, from that time treated the kings of Can- 5 
e dia with very little ceremony, farther than ſuffering them to 
1 . Tetain the title and badges of ſovereignty; and this, no k 
2 doubt, produced the late revolution in that country, menti- 
t oned in the preceding chapter. 
t In June, 165 5, the governor-general, and council of Bata- Various 
0 dia, lent Peter Boyer, and James Keyſel, as their plenipoten- tranſacti- 
. tiaries to the emperor of China, the famous Kang-Hi, who ons of the 


was then at Peking, The attachment which that great mo- Dusch in 
narch had to the S ſuits, and eſpecially to father Adam Schaal, Aga. 
will be ever mentioned to his honour, as. he always pre- * 
ſerved himſelf from being the dupe of their principles, either 
religious or civil. When the plenipotentiaries arrived at 
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Canton, and deſired leave to repair to the Imperial preſence at 
Peking, Schaal prepoſſeſſed the emperor againſt them fo effec. 
tually, that the emperor ſent them back to Batavia, in a very 
polite manner, but without ſeeing them. About this time, 
one Zachary Magenaer was ſent from Batavia as ambaliador 
to the emperor of Japan, who put the Dutch under ſeveral re- 
ſtrictions; but he ſoon wan the good graces of his Fapaneſe 
majeſty and his miniſtry. The Dutch affairs in Java, at this 
time, were in great diſorder. They had hitherto found means 
to keep their footing there, by balancing the power and in- 
tereſt of the emperor of ana, and the king of Banta: 
againſt each other. A rebellion breaking out in Java; in 
1059, the king of Bantam beſieged Batavia, but he was 
obliged to deſiſt from his attempt by the troops of the com- 
pany, which was now in fo flouriſhing à condition, that they 
not only gave Jaw to both thoſe monarchs, but reſtabliſh- 
ed in his dominions, the king of Bengal, who, in gratitude 
for the ſervices done him, gave them leave to build their fort 
at Z7yghly, which for a long time gave them a vaſt ſuperiority 
over the £777; in that country. n 
Ms. In 1660, a, rich Portugreſe fleet, the effects of which moſt- 
They take ly belonged to the Jets, tay at AZacaſjar, the capital of an 
and de. i and of that name. The Dutch imputed their diſappoint- 
ments in China to the Jeſuits; and though the whole of their 


, * embaſſy and applications did not coſt them much above 
5 * 10,000 l. yet they reſolved to be revenged in a ſignal manner; 
| for they attacked the port of Macaſjar by ſea and land, de- 


— ſtroyed five Portugueſe ſhips, and took one of ſufficient value 
to indemnify all their expences. The Dutch are accuſed of 
the moſt enormous inhumanities and treachery during this 
expedition ; and though it muſt be admitted, that the chief 
charge againſt them comes from their enemies, yet by their 
own relations, they are far from having been defenſible in 
their proceedings. They attacked the king of Macaſſiar, only 
for defending his allies, the Portugueſe, and obliged him not 
only to make the moſt humiliating ſubmiſſions to the council 
of Batavia; but to grant them an excluſive trade, throughout 
all his dominions, to expel the Portugueſe, to ruin all the 
ſettlements and churches of the Fe/arrs, to confiſcate all their 
cflects for the bencht of the company, to grant them, in per- 
petnal property, the fortreſs and port of Fompandam ; and, to 
make their triumph complete, they forced the king to buy 
from the company, with conſiderable ſums, the ratification of 

| this ſhamefu] peace. : | | | 

FPiftory of Among the fizeſt of the Dutch Afiatic ſettlements, was that 

the Durch on the iſland of Formoſa, fo called, by Europeans, from its 

in For. beauty. Here they were powerful, rich, and flouriſhing, 
bei. nd had acquired an immenſe commerce, by ſheltering many 
: of the Chineſe natives, who had taken refuge there, when their 
country was conquered by the Tartars. The rapacity of the 

Deitch ves fo intolerable, that the natives and the Chineſe wy 
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entered into ſeveral conſpiracies againſt them, but being de- 
ſtitute both of conduct and courage, they always miſcarried, 
and the Dutch governors, particularly one Nicholas Merburgb, 
conceived ſo great a contempt for them, that they were ſcarce- 
ly at the pains to keep their ſettlements in a poſture of de- 
fence. A Chineſe refugee, one Iquon, by trade a taylor, but a 
determined enemy to the Tartars, had, by applying himſelf to 
ſea affairs, become ſo formidable to the Tartar emperor of 
China, that he offered to make him a king, but getting him in 
his power he poiſoned him. He was ſucceeded in the com- 


mand of his fleet by his ſon Coxenga; but the Dutch refuſing 
to join him againſt the Tartars, he aſſembled a fleet of 600 


fail, of which 100 are ſaid to have been frigates of between 
30 and 40 guns, and in 1661, they appeared before the Dutch 
ſettlement on For maſa, where he landed about 40,000 men. 
There is little room to doubt, and indeed it has been acknow- 
ledged by the Dutch themſelves, that Yerburgh, and their 


other governors, had committed the moſt dreadful maſſacres 


among the natives, which were now revenged on the Dutch 
and their adherents. The Dutch governor, Frederic Cojet, 
being diſappointed in the ſuccours he expected from Bataviag 
retired into Fort Zealand ; and becauſe he refuſed to ſurrender, 
C:xenga cut the throats of all the Dutch and their adherents, 
who fell into his hands. While the blockade of this fort 
continued, a ſquadron of nine men of war came to its relief 
from Batavia, under admiral Cawen, who attempted to land, 
but was repulſed with the loſs of half his ſquadron, and its 
crews. 
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Upon his return to Batavia, his bad ſucceſs filled the Dutch Their war 
there with conſternation, and in the mean while, Coxenga with Cox- 
preſſed the ſiege of the fort ſo vigorouſly, that he, at laſt, enga, 


forced Cojet to ſurrender it, though a new fleet from Batavia, 
fitted out for his relief, was then in fight of the harbour. The 
company applied to the Tartar emperor of China ; but all they 
could obtain was a promiſe that he would aſſiſt them againft 
Coxenga, who was now matter of Formoſa, and of many other 
Dutch ſettlements on the neighbouring iſlands. The Tartar 
emperor's promiſe encouraged the company to fit out a fleet 
of 17 large ſhips, under Balthazar Borth, againſt C:xenga. 
This officer had orders to do ſomewhat to give the Dutch 
Tartar allies an opinion of their power and courage, and on 
finding Coxenca in poſſeſſion of the ifland# of Quemoy on the 
coaſt of China, he attacked and defeated his fleet, after a 
bloody engagement; while the Tartar general remained a 
cool ſpectator at the head of his army; and Borth, at his per- 
ſuaſion, attacked Couenga again, killed him, and deſtroyed his 


fleet. The Dutch had now ſome reaſonable expectations of 


recovering Formaſa; and they might have regained from Suia, 
Coxenga's uncle, a comfortable ſettlement, had not Coxenga's 
ſon impriſoned his grand uncle, attacked the Dutch, and 


forced their admiral to return to Batavia, This young prince 
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ſoon after died, and being ſucceeded by his ſon, a ſoft young 

man, the iſland of Formoſa was reunited to the Chineſe em- 
pire, upon his receiving a moderate penſion. 

The Dutch were not equally unfortunate in other parts of 
Ala, where they proſecuted the war with great vigour and 
ſucceſs againſt the Portugueſe, though negotiations for peace, 
between the two nations, were going on in Europe, under the 
| mediation of Charles II. of England. On the coaſt of Mala- 
1603. bar, the Portugueſe, in 1603, loſt Coulan and Cananor, and 
| were, at laſt, driven by the Dutch commodore Goens, out of 
and on the Cachin, a city of great conſequence. Gens being reinforced 
coalt of from Batavia, reduced Porca and Cranganor; and, at laſt, he 
Malabar. Jifpoſied the Portugueſe of all they held on the coaſt of Mala- 
bar. As the Dutch continued to find the vaſt effects of pomp 
and grandeur among the Afaatics, they ſent a moſt mag- 
nificent embaſſy to Aurengzebe, the famous Great Mo ul, 
who received it with politeneſs and ſeeming ſatisfaction, 
though he is ſaid to have ſecretly deſpiſed their vanity. They 
were, at this time, courted by the king of Siam; and Ba- 
tavia became a? kind of academy for the education of EgIH 

Indian young princes. | | . 
Their war The king of Macaſſar, who reigned over a brave and inde- 
with the pendent people, and was in poſſeſſion of the greateſt part of 
king of the iſland of Celebes, did not tamely bear the yoke that had 
Macaſſar been impoſed upon him by the Dutch. Various expedients 
renewed, were propoſed and agreed upon for an accommodation, but, in 
1666. 1665, Speelman, a Daniſh admiral, appeared with a ſquadron 
of 13 ſhips of war, beſides tranſports, before Macaſſar. The 
king offered him a pecuniary ſatisfaction, for what the Dutch 
had ſuffered from his ſubjects ; but this was not accepted of, 
and Speelman, landing on the ifland, did incredible damage to 
the natives, by burning their towns and their ſhips. He then 
proceeded to the iſland of Bouton, where he defeated the 
Macaſſar army, and forced it to ſurrender at diſcretion, and 
after diſtributing the ſoldiers among their allies in thoſe parts, 
Speelman returned triumphantly laden with immenſe plunder 
to Batavia, The king of MMacaſjar ſeized the firſt moment 
of his abſence, to form a general confederacy of all the neigh- 

bouring princes and people againſt the Dutch, whom they 
now looked upon as their tyrants, equally perfidious, bloody, 
and rapacipus. The government of Batavia prepared to re- 

fiſt this formidable league, and Speelman, on the 19th of Fuly, 
1667. 2667, with 16 veſſels, and 14 ſhallops, attacked the _ of 
Macaſſar, but was repulſed. *' Being reinforced, he effected a 

landing, at a place called G/ffer, which he took, The kin 


of Macaſſar, who ated as general of the league, attempted 


in which to retake this place, at the head of 20,000 men; but the 
they are Dutch plied their artillery ſo well, that he was defeated, and 
vicoripus, his Indian allies beginning to deſert him, a negotiation was 
; ſet on foot, which terminated in his being again obliged to 
renew his preſents and ſubmiſſions to the haughty <p 
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By this peace, both the Portugueſe and Engliſh ware expelled 
out of AMacaffar and the Dutch, once more, entered into 
the abſolute monopoly of the EA Indian ſpice trade. 


The famous penſionary, John de Wit, as we have ſeen in Proſper- 
the preceding part of this hiſtory, may, at this time, be ous ſtate 
conſidered as the legiſlator of the Dutch republic. Upon of their 
the expiration of the Eaſt India company's third charter, Eaft India 
though he was fully ſenſible of the prodigious utility of that company. 


commerce to the ſtate, yet he entertained ſome doubts as to 
the propriety of renewing its excluſtve privileges. All his 
ſcruples gave way to the neceſſities of the republic, and the 
charter was renewed for 21 years, from 1666; and it is re- 
markable, that at the time of this renewal, notwithſtanding 
the almoſt incredible expences of the company, the directors 
divided 450 per cent. upon their capital. One of the chief 
objections de Wit had to the company's excluſive privileges, 
was the infamous abandoned character of its Afiatic traders 
and directors, by Which, about this time, they loſt their 
gainful trade from Fm to Tonquin. They ſtill, however, 
perſiſted in embelliſhing the city of Batavia with every thing 
that European genius and Aſiatic wealth could execute. Du- 
ring the long government of Fohn Matzuyſer, the magazines, 
works, apartments, halls, palaces, and all kind of public 
and private buildings, are ſaid to exceed every thing that ima- 
gination can conceive, and tend equally to the ſafety and con- 
veniency, as to the beauty and magnificence of the city. But 
an incident, at this time, gave a conſiderable ſhock to their 


Eaft India commerce. 


One Carron, who had been in the company's ſervice, being They are 


diſobliged by ſome treatment he had received at Batavia, 
offered himſelf to the French, who were then forming vaſt 
projects of commerce and naval power. His diſcoveries were 
greedily embraced, and terminated in a propoſal for making a 
deſcent upon the iſland of Ceylon, where the French were to 
make themſelves maſters of Ponte de Gallo, and to drive the 
Dutch out of all the ſpice trade. Sixteen French ſhips were 
equipped, and put under the command of the Sieur de la Haye, 
who attacked Ponte de Gallo, but was repulſed. De la Haye, 
after this, reduced a fortreſs upon Tringuemala- bay; which he 
oon loſt to the Dutch; but he took the important ſettlement 
of St. Thomas, on the coaſt of Coromandel, and then returned 
to Europe; but Mr. Carron was drowned in fight of the port 
of Liſbon. The Dutch, after liberally rewarding commodore 
Van Goens, who had retaken Trinquemala fort, applied to the 
king of Golconda, by whoſe aſſiſtance they took St. Thomas 
from the French, after a long and obſtinate defence. The gar- 
riſon obtained an . capitulation, and to its comman- 
dant was owing the foundation of Pondicherry. We cannot 


here enter into a detail of the politics, and particular ma- 


nagement of the Dutch Eaſt India company, when partly by 
force, and partly by craft, they became maſters of all the 
N | commerce 
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commerce of the kingdom of Bantam, againſt the natural 
diſpofitions of the people; neither ſhall we attempt to re. 
count all the bickerings and diſputes between them and 
the Eugliſb Eaſt India company, till the breaking out of the 
general war in Europe, towards the cloſe of the laſt cen- 
1 | | 

he proſperous ſtate of the French eſtabliſhment at Pong. 
cherry then gave the Dutch uneaſineſs, and they beſieged it 
in 1693, with one of the greateſt armaments, that, till then, 
had been fitted out by any European nation in the Eaft Indies. 
Mr. Martin, the French governor, being obliged to ſurrender 
the place, the Dutch expended conſiderable ſums on its forti- 
fications, for which they were allowed a conſideration, when 
it was reſtored to the French by the peace of Nimeguen, In 
1698, the Dutch Eaft India company bought, at a very great 
expence, a renewal of their charter, to the year 1740. On 
this occaſion, the company ordered a very fine medal to be 
ſtruck, with the device, In altera ſecula pergo, I proceed to 
future ages.” This great affair being ſettled, in 1704, the 
Dutch were engaged in a war in ſupport of a candidate for the 
crown of Java, which continued for ſome years, when it was 
terminated by a patched- up peace; but it broke out again by 


Intervals, and the Dutch perceived that the Javaneſe, by 


being often-beat, had acquired a conſiderable knowledge of 
their diſcipline. In the year 1722, the Javaneſe entered 
into a conſpiracy, for exterminating the Dutch empire in the 
Exft Indies. Some of the inhabitants of Batavia, but of no 
conſiderable rank, were among the conſpirators, and one 
Peter Erberfeldt, a Batavian, was to be at their head. The 
manner in which the conſpiracy was diſcovered is not clear, 
but it probably took air from more quarters than one, through 
the vaſt numbers of thoſe concerned in it, who were of 
different nations, complexions and intereſts, It is ſaid, that 
their ſcheme was to have murdered all who were not of 
their party, with the governor-general, the council, and the 
magiſtrates of Batavia, and then Erberfeldt was to have been 
e king. The heads of the conſpirators were privately 
diſcovered, and ſeized, at the time when their plot was on 
the point of execution, and put to the moſt excruciating 
deaths; though ſome have thought that the plot itſelf was 
an invention of the Batavian government, to ſtrike terror 
into the natives, and to give them a colour for extending their 
oppreſſions. | | : 

The new channels of commerce which, about this time, 
were opened by the Europeans to the Eaft-[ndies, and the 
eſtabliſhment of the Imperial company of Oſtend, mentioned 
in other parts of this work, gave vaſt diſquiet to the direc- 


tors of the Dutch E:ft-India company, who found great dit- 
ficultics in obtaining a renewal of their charter but for a ſingle 
year, upon its expiration in 1740, when the ſettlement in 
Batavia exhibited a moſt dreadful ſcene of conſpiracy, which 


ſeems 
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ſeems to have grown out of that extinguiſhed by the death 
of Erberfeldt and his accomplices. The inquiſitorial manner 
in which the governors and council at Batavia manage all 
their affairs, ſometimes to the prejudice of their principals, 
obliges us to take up with the accounts of this conſpiracy as 
tranſmitted from thence, and publiſhed in Holland. | 


459, 
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The Chineſe, a frugal induſtrious ſet of mortals, and the Great con- 
moſt patient perhaps of any in the world, were, at this time, ſpiracy 


ſettled at Java and at Batavia, to the number of about 9o,c05 again! 


men. They had, by their commerce, acquired immenſe them in 
riches, and being compoſed of the meaneſt of their country- Batavia, 


men, they had trom time to time given vaſt ſums to the go- 
vernment of Batavia for the toleration of their religion, 
which, in effect, was no better than rank idolatry. As they 
lived in great friendſhip with the Javaneſe, whom they con- 
ſidered as their brethren, it is ſaid, but with the higheſt im- 
probability, that they united under a common leader in a 
conſpiracy to murder all the Dutch in Batavia, and that they 
were to. attack that city both from without and within at the 


ſame inſtant. For this purpoſe, many of the Chineſe reſorted 


to the country at the time of one of their high feſtivals, in 
which they indulged themſelves in an unuſual degree of jollity. 
It was no wonder if, during ſuch a ſeaſon, ſome irregularities 
were committed, which induced the Dutch government to 
ſend out ſome detachments to ſuppreſs the rioters, in doing 
which, it was pretended that ſome of the priſoners diſcovered 
the whole of the conſpiracy. Be that as it will, it is certain 
that the Dutch, in all reſpects, acted as if a real conſpiracy 


had been formed. They doubled their guards, ſhut the gates Their in- 
of the city, and ordered that no Chineſe ſhould ſtir out of his human 
houſe, or have any light within it, on pain of death. It can- conduct 


not be ſuppoſed, that all this could be done fo ſecretly as not there, 


to come to the ears of the Ch:ine/e in the country, who very 
probably thought their properties, friends, and families within 
the city, in danger; and for that reaſon they united together 
to attack it, which they did in the moſt tumultuous manner, 
and though their numbers were computed to be 50,000 men, 
were repulſed by the Dutch, who had not in the place above 
3,000 regular troops. This attempt to enter the city was, by 
the Dutch government, conſtrued into a ſignal for an inſur- 
rection of the Chineſe within the town, though it appears 
even from the Dutch accounts, that they continued quietly in 
their own houſes. Notwithſtanding this, an order was pub- 
liſhed by the Dutch council for breaking up the houſes of the 
Chineſe, and putting all their men to the ſword, while their wo- 
men and children were to be conveyed to their hoſpital. 
This barbarous order was ſo punctually executed, that in a 
ſhort time the people on the ſtreets walked over their ihoes in 


blood, and their canals were choaked with dead bodies. It 


was no wouder if this dreadful ſcene, and the putting all the 
priſoners to death in cold blood, rendered the ſurviving Chi- 
| | neſe 
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neſe within the wall deſperate, and that they barricaded their 
houſes and fired the city in ſeveral places, by which great part 
of it was reduced to aſhes. Such of them who endeavoured 
to eſcape the flames were inſtantly put to death by the Dutch, 
for it does not appear that the unhappy people had among 
them any weapons, either of offence or defence; and, ac- 
cording to the Dutch accounts, 12,000 Chineſe were maſſacred 
in one night. The ſame infernal ſpirit raged without the 
city, where all the Chineſe the Dutch could find, were like- 
wiſe put to death, excepting a few, who were reſerved 
that confefions might be extorted from them by the force 


of tortures. | 
During this terrible maſſacre, the effects of the Chineſe, 


quencesof who were in the city, fell to the ſhare of every rapa- 
the ſame. cious Dutchman who had been active in the ſcene of blood, 


and ſoon after the governor-general publiſhed a reward of 


200 crowns for killing any Chineſe, and 5 0 for —_— 


in alive, if they did not ſurrender before the 22d of November. 
Nothing can give the reader a ſtronger idea of the ſimilarity 
between the Dutch and the e. than what happened on 
this occaſion. All who ſurvived of the latter ſurrendered 
themſelves before the time appointed, and were reſtored to 
their former occupations. They were joined by others of 
their countrymen, who were received with open arms by 
the Dutch, ſo that in a ſhort time the Chineſe were as nume- 
Tous as ever in Batavia, and all remembrance of their maſ- 
ſacre ſeemed-to be buried in their minds. Thus, ſo prevalent 
is the love of gain, that the one nation could readmit the 
other after the terrible charges brought againſt it; and that 

the other ſnould reſume their friendſhip — connections with 

a people who had given them ſuch recent marks of their re- 
ſentment and cruelty. When the account of this maſſacre 
arrived 1 the Dutch directors of the Eaſt-India com- 
pany made the beſt apology they could for the conduct of their 
ſervants at Batavia; but the States General being ſenſible of 
their villainy, declared Gſtauvus William D' Imboff their go- 
vernor- general of that ſettlement, and ordered that the former 


governor- general, who was on his return to Europe with im- 
menſe wealth, ſhould be carried back, and tried for his con- 
duct in the government. Two of his chief counſellors, and 


the fiſcal or attorney- general, were deprived of their employ- 
ments and impriſoned. We are not, however, informed that 
the late governor-general ever was tried, for he died in his 
confinement. The directors of the company employed an 
agent to explain and to apologize for the maſſacre at the court 
of Peking, which expreſſed ſo much indifference as to the 
whole matter, that the good correſpondence between the Dutch 
and the Chineſe never was interrupted. | 

| Imbeff, the new governor-general, had been governor of 
Ceylon, where he acquitted himſelf with great prudence, and 
his conduct at Batavia anſwered all the ideas his — 
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had conceived of his abilities. He rebuilt the city, reſtored Conduct 
a good correſpondence with the natives, and died with great of [nhof 
reputation in 1752. Since his death, the affairs of the Dutch their new 
in the Eaſt- Indies ſeem to be declining, as appears from the governor 
relation we have already given of their ſucceſs againſt the En- there. 
glifþ ſettlements in Bengal, and the cataſtrophe of their af- 
fairs upon the iſland of Ceylon. We ſhall cloſe this volume 
by giving our reader ſome idea of the conſtitution of the 
Dutch ſettlements at Batavia, and in other parts of the EAI 
Indies, | 

Batavia contains two ſupreme councils, one called the coun- Account 
cil of the Indies, and the other the council of juſtice; the for- f the 
mer for the adminiſtration of commercial affairs and matters canſtitu- 


of government, and the latter for the exerciſe of juſtice and tion of 


affairs of equity. The coun-il of the Indies has the governor- garavia. 
general for its preſident, and is commonly compoſed of about 
twenty members. It has in its gift ſeven very rich govern- 
ments, and aſſembles twice a week, but oftener upon extra- 
ordinary occaſions. Their authority is very extenſive over 
other governments, and even over a great part of Java. The 
council of juſtice is compoſed of eight counſellors and a pre- 
ſident, who is commonly taken from the counſellors of the 
Indies, and is provided with a fiſcal, ſecretary, and other offi- 
cers. They divide their juriſdiction into two parts, with a 
fiſcal for each; the one has under his cognizance the inland, 


and the other, the maritime affairs. Beſides thoſe ſupreme 


courts, we are told of another which has been erected, con- 
fiſting of nine aldermen, a preſident, vice-preſident, the bai- 
lif of Batavia, and the commiſſary of the neighbouring coun- 
try. This court is ſaid to have the direction of the finances, 
and a power to controul even the governor- general, if the 
members ſhould think that he abuſes his power. Sæveral 
other inferior courts are likewiſe inſtituted, but appeals lie 
from them to the higher. The truth is, the conſtitution of 
Batavia ſeems in a great meaſure to have ariſen out of tem- 
porary incidents, and the jealouſy which the directors of the 
company in Europe have of their Aſiatic ſervants. 

The office of governor-general is a ſtate of ſplendid ſlavery. Appoint- 
He is in ſome caſes deſpotic, and has the diſpoſal of all the ments of 
company's effects in Batavia. His power is fo great, that the the gover- 
States General reſerve to themſelves the diſpoſal of his place; nor- gene- 
but, for the moſt part, confirm the council ef the Indies, who, ral. 
in caſe of a demiſe, chuſe his ſucccilor, The revenue al- 


lowed him by the company is 1,320 rix-dollars a month, be- 


ſides paying the appointments of his ſervants and officers. 

This, however, we are told, compoſes but a ſmall part of their 

income, which, by its perquiſites, is immenſe, ſo that they 
commonly die very rich. The director-general is the ſecond ꝓhe gi. 
officer in the company's ſervice at Batavia; he acts as their gor-ge- 
factor, and in the nature of a ſupercargo, by tranſacting the neral, a 


bargains and ſales, and giving directions in all their n, 
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and major cial affairs. Next to him is the major, who has the com- 


general. 


Naval 
and eccle- 
ſiaſtical 
eſtabliſn- 
ments. 


mand of the troops in time of peace, but in time of war he 
acts as major- general, and the command of his officers under 
him are proportionably enlarged. Of late, however, the 
States have thought proper to give the title of lieutenant-gene- 
rals to their governor of Batavia. The regular troops in the 
company's ſervice abroad, conſiſt of about 12,000 men, and it 
is ſaid, that with the militia they can bring 100,000 men into 
the field. We are not to underſtand that thoſe are all Dutch, 
but the States order the militia to be ſtrictly kept up among 
the Indians in their ſubjection, as well as the Duich; and this 
is one of the principal means of their proſperity in Ala. 
The naval force of the company in the Indies is ſaid, by 
themſelves, to conſiſt of 180 ſhips, from 30 to 60 guns; but 
perhaps this account is exaggerated, eſpecially as they tell us, 
that they can, upon an emergency, fit out 40 larger ſhips at 


Batavia. The whole is under a commodore, and manned by 


about 13,c00 ſeamen. The eccleſiaſtical government at Ba- 


| tavia, as in Holland, is preſbyterian, and conſiſts of eleven 


perſons, three of whom preach in the Portugueze, and one in 
the Malayan language. "Theſe are, however, checked by a 
ſuperintendant, appointed by the civil government, and they 


have under them a kind of ſeminary of clergymen, who ſerve 
as miſhionaries to their other poſſeſſions. It is highly remark- 


able, that though the Dutch abroad tolerate Mabometans, idol- 
aters, and even thoſe who profeſſedly worſhip the devil, yet 
they tolerate no ſect of chriſtians but the Calviniſis or preſ- 
byterians, and even have refuſed a church in Batavia to the 
Lutherans, | 3 | | 
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